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The  late  king  had  outlived  his  popularity:  and 
the  intelligence  of  his  death  excited  little  regret    Succetrion 
in  any  part  of  his  dominions.     His  eldest  son,         il^ 
Henry  of  Monmouth,  immediately  ascended  the      nj^.  31. 
throne.     He  had  so  long  been  considered  as  heir 
apparent,  that  the  claim  of  the  earl  of  March  Was  never  men- 
tioned: and  though  his  errors  bad  created  a  prejudice  against 
him,  his  subjects  were  willing  to  attribute  them  rather  to  the 
giddiness  of  youth  than  to  depravity  of  heart.     Neither  did 
he  disappoint  their  expectations.     As  sooiv  as  his  father  ex* 
pired,  he  withdrew  to  his  closet,  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
privacy  and  prayer,  and  in  the  evening  hastened  to  his  con- 
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fessor,  a  recluse  in  the  church  of  Westminster;  by  whom  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  resohition  to  atone  for  the  scandal  of  his 
pasty  by  the  propriety  of  his  subsequent  conduct.  The  dis- 
solute companions  of  his  pleasures  were  instantly  dismissed: 
men  of  knowledge  and  experience  were  invited  round  the 
throne:  and  those,  who  by  checking  his  excesses  had  earned 
the  enmity  of  the  prince,  found  themselves,  to  their  surprise, 
honoured  with  thfi  approbation  and  friendship  of  the  king.* 
As  an  act  of  justice  he  set  at  liberty  the  earl  of  March,  who 
from  his  childhood  had  been  kept  in  confinement  by  the  late 
monarch,  for  no  other  crime  than  his  right  to  the  tlirone:  after 
sdme  time  he  restored  the  son  of  Hotspur,  an  exile  in  Scot- 
land, to  the  honours  and  hereditary  estates  of  the  Percies;  and 
when  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Richard  were  removed 
by  his  orders  from  Langley  to  Westminster  abbey,  he  testi- 
fied his  respect  for  that  prince  by  attending  as  chief  mourner 
in  the  funeral  procession,  t 

Henry  had  partaken  of  the  general  alarm  ex- 
'•"*""fA  cited  among  the  higher  classes  by  the  levelling 
Idbrds.  principles  of  the  loliards:  and,  when  he  was  only 

[Nrince  of  Walet,  had  joined  the  lords  and  com- 
mons in  presenting  a  petition  to  his  father  for  the  arrest  and 
punishment  of  their  preachers4  Now,  however,  the  chiefs 
of  the  sect,  whether  they  were  urged  forward  by  enthusiasm, 
or  intoxicated  with  success,  instead  of  labouring  to  remove 
these  unfavourable  impressions,  sought  to  intimidate  their 
adversaries:  and  during  the  king's  first  parliament  affixed 
papers  to  the  doors  of  the  different  churches  in  the  metropo- 
lis^ stating  that,  if  the  authority  of  the  crown  should  be  em- 
ployed in  oppoution  to  their  doctrine,  they  were  able  to  as- 
aemble  one  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to  draw  the  sword 
in  its  defiance. §  This  daring  menace  provoked  an  investiga- 
tion: and  it  was  discovered,  that  the  person,  by  whose  coun- 
cils the  party  had  been  led,  and  on  whom  it  chiefly  relied, 
was  sir  John  Oldcastle,  called,  from  tlie  inheritance  of  his 
wife,  the  lord  of  Cobham.  His  castle  of  Cowling  had  long 
been  the  head  quarters  of  the  teachers  of  lollardism:  thence 
they  issued  forth  on  their  missions  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and, 
protected  by  his  servants,  set  at  defiance  the  prohibitions  of 
the  bishops,  and  the  citations  of  the  spiritual  courts.||  The 
eonvocatioo,  to  spare  the  hoaour  of  a  man,  who  had  been  one 


•ritUv.S.    W«ls.382.    Ottetb.  273.    Elm.  16. 
f  Wftliifig^.  385.    Utterb.  274.    Rot.  Pari.  iv.  6.  37. 
t  See  vol.  iv.  p.  4S2.  §  Wab'ing.  382. 

I  WittJas,  Cone,  ili.  330.  338. 352, 353. 
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of  Henry's  most  intimate  companions,*  instead  of  sammottiog 
liiin  before  the  usual  tribunal,  deaouoced  him  to  the  king, 
vrho  ivith  the  zeal  of  an  apostle  undertook  the  task  of  work* 
ing  his  conversion.  But  the  obstinacy  of  tlie  disciple  speedily 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  master:  ufter  a  few  days  the 
kinc  began  to  enforce  his  arguments  with  threats;  and  Old*^ 
castle  thought  it  time  to  withdraw  from  Windsor  to  his  own 
residence  at  Cowling.t    His  flight  was  followed 
by  a  royal  proclamation,  ordering  the  magistrates       ^^'  ^^' 
to  arrest  not  only  the  itinerant  preachers,  but  their  hearers 
and  abettors;  and  by  a  mandate  to  the  archbishop  of  Cafiter* 
bury,  requiring  him  to  proceed  against  the  fugitive  according 
to  law4    'I^^c  8i>iritual  powers  of  that  prelate  were  soon  ex- 
hausted.    Oldca^tle  disobeyed  his  summons,  aoj^ 
laughed  at  his  excommunication;  but  was  com-    Apprdie»- 
pelied  to  surrender  to  a  military  force  sent  by  the    oidMtle. 
king,  and  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
On  his  arraignment  before  the  primate,  his  con-      g^  .  ^3 
duct  was  as  arrogant  and  insulting,  as  tliat  of  his 
judge  was  mild  and  dignified.     Not  content  with  signifying- 
his  dissent  from  the  established  creed,  he  poured  out  a  torrent 
of  abuse  against  all  those  by  whom  it  was  upheld.    He  main- 
tained that  the  church  had  ceased  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  from  the  moment  that  it  became  infected  with  the  poi- 
son of  worldly  riches:  that  the  clergy  were  the  antichrist: 
that  the  pope  was  the  head,  the  bishops  and  prelates  the  limbs, 
and  the  religious  orders  the  tail  of  the  beast:  and  tliat  the 
only  true  successor  of  St.  Pcfer  was  he,  who  most  faithftilly 
practised  the  virtues  of  St.  Peter.   Then  turning  to  the  spec- 
tators, and  extending  his  arms,  he  exclaimed:  ^^  Beware  of  the 
men  who  sit  here  as  my  judges.    They  will  seduce  both  yon 
and  themselves,  and  will  lead  you  to  hell.''   He  was  brought 
to  the  bar  on  two  different  days,  and  persisting  in  hisopinioms 
was  pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic.§    The  primate,  how* 

*  Tit.  Lir.  p.  6.  Elm.  p.  31,  who  add  that  on  account  of  his  opinions  h« 
bad  been  dismiaaed  by  the  king  before  the  coronation.  From  Fuller  (p.  16a) 
we  derive  the  curious  information  that  sir  John  Oldeastle  was,  amon^;  our 
more  ancient  dramatists,  the  debauched  but  facetious  knij^ht,  who  now 
treads  the  stage  under  the  name  of  sir  John  Falstaff. 

t  A  book  belonging  to  Oldeastle  had  been  seized  in  the  shop  of  %  limner, 
with  whom  it  liad  been  left  to  be  illuminated.  It  was  read  beiore  the  king 
in  the  presence  of  the  owner.  Henry  declared  that  he  had  never  heard 
doctrines  so  pernicious,  and  asked  the  knight  what  he  thought  of  them.  Of 
coune  he  did  not  dispute  the  judgment  of  his  sovereign,  but  alleged  in  his 
own  excuse  that  he  bad  never  read  more  than  two  page:*  of  Uie  work.  Cone, 
iii.  352. 

i  Kym.  ix.  46.    Cone.  357. 

§  Rym.  ix.  61—66.    Cone.  j53— 357. 
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ever,  when  he  delivered  him  to  the  oivir  magistrate,  procured 
from  the  king  a  respite  of  fifty  days:  during  which  Oldcastle 
found  the  means  to  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  to  assemble 
the  most  ardent  of  his  partisans.  Emissaries  were  imme- 
diately despatch.ed  into  the  neighbouring  counties:  an  army 
was  secretly  organized:  and  thousands  of  fanatics  held  them.- 
selves  in  readiness  to  march  to  the  metropolis,  though  they 
were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  object  of  their  leaders.  The 
DisMHio  ^^^  P^*'^  °^  ^®  conspirators,  to  surprise  the  kin]g 
trfSeinwtf-  *^  Eltham,  was  defeated  by  his  unexpected  de- 
l^nts.  parture  for  Westminster:  and  a  second  resolution 

1414*  .  was  formed  to  collect  all  their  adherents  in  the 
^"'  ''•  fields  at  St  Giles's,  on  the  day  after  the  epiphany. 
The  king,  who  was  perfectly  apprized  of  their  intentions,  hav- 
ing secured  the  gates  of  the  city  to  separate  the  lollards  within 
the  walls  from  those  without,  proceeded  a  little  after  midnight 
with  a  strong  body  of  forces  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The 
roads  were  covered  with  insurgents  hastening  from  all  quar- 
ters towards  St  Giles's:  but  the  first  companies  that  arrived 
were  surrounded  and  secured:  the  fugitives  who  escaped, 
spread  the  alarm,  and  the  parties  on  their  march  precipitately 
dispersed.* 

The  number  of  the  insurgents  on  this  occasion 
22"^?*?**  is  calculated  at  twenty  thousand:  and  the  object 
^ga$,  ^^  their  leaders  was,  if  we  may  credit  royal  pro- 

clamations and  parliamentary  records,  of  the  most 
dangerous  tendency.  The  commons  in  their  address  state, 
that  the  lollards  had  sought  to  destroy  the  christian  faith,  the 
kin^,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  estates,  and  ail  manner  of 
policy  and  law:'*  Henry  in  his  proclamation  declares  that 
tbe^  meant  **  to  destroy  him,  his  brothers,  and  several  of  the 
nHiitual  and  temporal  lords,  to  confiscate  the  possessions  of 
the  ehnrcb,  to  secularize  the  religious  orders,  to  divide  the 
realm  into  confederate  districts,  and  to  appoint  sir  John  Old- 
eastle  president  of  the  commonwealth. ''t  That  leader  escap- 
ed; and  though  the  king  ofiered  the  most  tempting  rewards 
for  his  apprehension,  eluded  for  several  years  the  pursuit  and 
aearch  of  his  enemies.  Of  his  accomplices  many  were  secured^ 
condemned,  and  executed.  The  failure  of  the  insurrection 
bad  the  usual  efiect  of  adding  to  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws 
alrei^y  in  existence.  It  was  enacted  that  all  judges  and 
maffifltrate^  should  be  authorized  to  arrest  persons  suspected 
of  lollardism:  and  that  the  prisoners  on  their  conviction 

•Tit.Uv.6.    Wala.  385, 38fi.    Elm.  31,  32. 

t  Hot  Piii  iv.  24. 108.    Bym.  ix.  89.  119.  129.  170. 193. 
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should  forfeit  their  lands,  goods,  and  chattels^  as  in  cases  of 
felony.* 

The  restoration  of  tranquillity  allowed  the  king    jienry 
to  direct  his  attention  towards  the  French  throne,    cUins  the 
which  was  stiJI  occupied   by  an   imbecile  mo-    crown  of 
narch,  and  ^as  daily  undermined  by  the  rage  of    ^f*"^' 
contending  factions.     Within  the  course  of  a  few  months  the ' 
reins  of  government  had  successively  passed  fVom  the  hUnds  of 
John  the  fearless,  dube  of  Burgund v,  to  the  dauphin,  a  ]roung 
prince,  rash,  headstrong,  and  capricious;!  to  the 
populace  of  the  capita],  whose  ephemeral  supe-      j^iS  2» 
riority  had  been  accompanied  with  the  imprison-        ^*^ 
ment  or  massacre  of  the  lords  and  ladies  attached  to  the 
court;:!:  and  lastly  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  persisted  in 
waging  a  successful  but  impolitic  war  against  theBurgun- 
dians,  the  ancient  foes  of  his  family.     To  the  aspiring  mind 
of  Henry  these  troubles  opened  a  most  alluring  prospect  He 
determined  to  revive  the  claim,  and  tread  in  the  footsteps,  of 
his  great  grandfather  Edward  HI. ;  and,  if  he  consented  to 
a  succession  of  short  truces  at  the  prayer  of  Charles,  it  was 
only  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  mature  his  plans,  to  pro- 
vide money  for  his  expenses,  and  to  open  the  war  with  an 
army  adequate  to  his  object.     A  little  more  than 
a  year  had  elapsed  from  hisj  accession,  when  he      j^^io 
unexpectedly  demanded  the  crown  of  France, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  as  the  heir  of  Isalsella,-  daughter 
of  Phih'p  IV.  The  French  nlinisters  might  have  replied,  that 
he  was  not  the  legitimate  representative  of  that  prince8s:§  but 
they  deemed  the  claim  an  insult  to  the  national  indepen- 
dence ;  and  refused  to  admit  it  even  as  a  subject      Aq«u»t 
of  discussion.      Henry  therefore  consented  that        '•o***^ 
Charles  should  continue  to  possess  his  throne,  but  required' 
as  the  price  of  his  forbearance  conditions,  which  would  have 
reduced  France  to  a  secondary  station  among  the  powers  of 
Europe:  that  he  should  cede  to  England  in  full  sovereignty 
the  provinces  of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou;  the  territo- 
ries which  formerly  composed  the  dutchy  ofAquitaiiie ;  and 

*  Bot  Pari.  vr.  24.  In  this  parliament  the  kuig^s  brothers,  John  and 
Hmnphfey,  vere  iqade  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester.    Elm.  33. 

f  He  is  said  to  have  sent  in  derision  to  Henry  a  {xresent  of  tennis  baHs. 
The  king  promised  to  return  the  compliment  with  English  balls,  which 
ahoold  batter  to  the  ground  the  walls  of  Paris.     Otteri).  275. 

i  See  tile  letter  of  the  king  of  France  in  Rymer,  ix.  51.  and  the  account 
ofMonstreletfi.  1^5—170. 

§  The  reader  will  recollect  that  our  kings  claimed  the  French  crown  on 
the  plea  that  it  could  descend  by  females.  Now  in  llat  hypothesis  it  be- 
loDged  not  to  Heniy,  but  to  the  earl  of  March. 
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the  several  towns  and  counties  included  in  the  great  peace  of 
Bretigny:  that  he  should  put  Henry  in  possession  of  one 
half  of  Provence,  the  inheritance  of  Eleanor  and  Sanchia,  the 
queens  of  Henry  HI.  and  of  his  brother  Richard,  and  two  of 
the  four  daughters  of  Berenger,  once  sovereign  of  that  coun- 
try: that  he  should  faithfully  discharge  the  arrears}  of  the  ran- 
som of  king  John,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  thousand 
crowds ;  and  that  he  should  give  his  daughter  Catharine  in 
marriage  to  the  king  of  England  with  a  portion  of  two  mil- 
lions of  crowns.*    To  these  demands  the  duke  of  Berri,  the 
organ  of  the  French  government,  replied ;  that  Charles  for 
the  sake  of  peace  was  willing  to  restore  all  the  territories 
anciently  comprehended  within  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine ;  and 
to  give  with  hi*  daughter  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a 
greater  portion  than  had  ever  been  given  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion by  any  of  his  predecessors.     By  a  prince  of  ordinary 
ambition  such  offers  would  have  been  cheerfully  accepted.  It 
was  evident  that  they  were  made  not  on  account  of  the  real 
superiority  of  England,  but  of  the  temporary  epibarrassments 
of  France:  and  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that,  if  they  should 
be  refused,  the  different  factions  might  unite  against  the  com- 
moo  eoeipy,  and  by  their  union  defeat  all  his  projects.  Great, 
Q^  2.        however,  as  they  were,  they  did  not  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  Henry.f    He  recalled  his  ambas- 
sadors, summoned  a  parliament,  avowed  his  intention    of 
Nov.  19        vindicating  his  right  by  arms,  and  obtained  a  sup- 
ply of  two-tenths  and 'two-fifteen  ths.j:  The  grant 
of  so  large •  a  sum  created  considerable  alarm  in  the  French 
court:  and  Henry  resolved  to  make  a  second  attempt  by  ne- 
gociation.  A  few  days  before  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice, 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  with  the  bishops  of  Durham 
1^*^24       *^*^  Norwich,  and  a  retinue  of  six  hundred  horse- 
men, entered  Paris,  where  by  their  parade  and 
magnificence,  they  surprised  and  mortified  tlie  vanity  of  the 
^gg^g^  13       French.  §    Their  first  object  was  easily  attained, 
to  prolong  the  truce  during  four  months.     They 
next  proposed  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  on  a  new  ba£>is. 
The  claim  of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  was  entirely 
abandoned:  they  consented  to  accept  of  the  princess  with  half 
the  sum  originally  required:  but  every  other  demand  maile 

Msich  U.      ^  ^^^  '*^®  embassy,  was  repeated  and  enforced 
The  duke  of  Berri  gave  the  same  answer,  with 

*  Two  crovnt  ware  eqiial  to  a  noble  VnfiuAu 

t  The  whole  proccaa  of  the  negociation  ib  to  be  found  in  Bjrmeri  ix»  208. 

«  Rot  Pui  iy.  35.  %  MonstrcL  i.  316. 
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this  ummpoitsnt  difiereboe,  that  be  offered  ei^t  instead  of 
six  hundred  thcmsand  crowns  as  the  marriage  portion  of  Ca* 
tbarine.    The  ambassadors  immediately  returned.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  result  of  the  negoeiation 
was  not  displeasing  to  Henry.     His  counsellors    J[^^  P^ 
might  wish  to  avert  the  impending  calamities  of    £?^^^ 
war:  but  the  young  h^o  longed  to  encircle  bis 
brow  with  the  laurels  of  a  conqueror*    A  council  of  fifteen 
spiritual  and  twenty-eight  temporal  peers  was 
immediatriy  assembled:  tbe  king  declared  his  re-      Apniie. 
solulloa   <<to  rpooirvr  his  inheritance"  by  arms:!  and  his 
speech  was  received  with  applause,  and  assurances  of  support 
The  duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  his  brothers,  accepted  the  oiBce 
of  regent  during  the  royal  absence:  his  duties  and  powers' 
were  specified:  the  members  of  the  council  appointed:  and 
the  terms  of  military  service  arranged.  |    The  baraas  and 
knights,  anxious  to  obtain  renown,  or  to  secure  the  royal  fa* 
vour,  engaged  to  furnish  troops  according  to  their  abilities: 
and  while /Aey  levied  men,  Henry  himself  pawned  his  jewels, 
solicited  loans,  and  by  great  cxertiobs  amassed  tbe  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  nobles.  § 
•-  Tbe  French  ministers  had  made  no  prepara- 
tions to  meet  the  tempest,  with  which  they  were    SlTFrench 
threatened.   Oecupieu  in  maintainine  the  ascend-    enroys. 
ancy  over  the  domestic  rivals,  they  had  flattered 
themselves  that  the  king  of  England  would  accept  of  the  terms 
which  had  been  offereohim:  and  with  this  falhicious  ezpecta- 

•  ffym.  ix.  205. 21^-215.  f  Rym.  Ix.  222. 

i  The  Iblloiring  were  the  terms,  and  the  manner  of  nUing  the  army,  I. 
Contracts  wtfre  made  by  the  keeper  of  the  priyy  seal  with  different  tarda 
and  eentlemen^  who  boani  themaelvea  to  serve  with  a  certain  number  of 
men  for  a  year,  from  the  ^y  on  which  they  were  first  mastered.   ^.  Ttie 
pay  of  a  duke  was  to  be  tis,  4</.  per  day;  an  earl,  69  S«^<  *  baron  or  bon- 
noet,  4t.)  a  knight,  2s.;  an  esquire.  1«.$  an  n^htt,  e^f.  3.  The  pay,  or  se- 
curity for  its  amount,  wt»  to  be  delirenad  by  the  treasurer  a  quarter  of  a 
year  m  advance:  and  if  the  money  were  not  actually  paid  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  quwter,  the  engagement  was  to  be  at  an  end.  As  an  additional 
lettuneradon^  each  contractor  received  '*  the  usual  regard,  or  douceur  of 
too  noiiEs  for  every  30  men  at  arms.   4.  A  duke  was  to  have  50  horses^  an 
earl  24)  a  baron  or  banneret,  16;  a  knight,  6;  an  esquire,  4;  an  archer,  1. 
Hie  horses  arere  to  be  fiimjshed  by  the  contractor,  the  equipment  by  the 
Wng.     5.  All  prisoners  were  to  bdong  to  the  captors:  but  if  they  were 
Idngs,  the  soaa  of  kings^  or  oAlcers  high  in  command  bearing  eommisnont 
ftim  kiagi,  they  were  to  belong  to  the  crown,  on  the  payment  of  a  reason- 
able  recompense  to  the  captors.  6.  The  booty  taken  was  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts.     Two  remained  to  the  men:  the  third  was  a^in  divided  into 
Ifaree  parts,  of  which  the  leader  took  two,  and  left  the  third  to  the  king. 
See  the  seveml  eofftracU  in  Rymer,  ix.  223. 227-^239. 

S  Ibid.  241.  27X.  284—287. 
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tion  they  even  now  sent  the  archbishop  of  Bonrges,  and  the 
earl  of  Vendome,  to  repeat  the  proposals  which  had  lately 
been  made  by  the  duke  of  Berri.  The  ambassadors  were  in- 
troduced to  the  king  at  Winchester:  the  next  day  Henry 
Chichely,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  the  airchbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  informed  them  that  his  sovereign  would  accept 
nothing  short  of  the  restoration  of  all  (he  territories  which  had 
ever  been  possessed  by  his  predecessors:  and  Henry,  follow- 
ing the  primate,  added,  that  the  crown  of  France  was  his 
ri^t,  and  that  he  would  wrest  it  from  its  unjust  possessor  in 
defiance  of  all  his  enemies.  These  wordo  aroused  the  spirit  of 
the  archbishop  of  Bourges,  who  having  previously  obtained 
permission,  replied:  that  if  the  king  attributed  to  fear  the 
offers  which  had  been  xiiade,  he  deceived  himself.  The  throne 
of  France  was  the  most  excellent  in  Europe.  It  would  re- 
quire more  thap  the  power  of  England  to  shake  it  Let  Hen- 
ry, if  he  chose,  make  the  attempt:  he  would  either  be  driven 
back  to  the  sea,  or  would  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  presumption 
with  his  liberty,  perhaps  with  his  life.  As  for  himself,  the 
archbishop  added,  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  in  England. 
He  requested  his  passports:  but  trusted  that  the  king  would 
give  the  answfsr  in  writing,  and  spare  him  the  pain  of  deliver- 
ing so  insulting  a  message  by  word  of  mouth.  Henry  did 
not  resent  the  freedom  of  the  prelate,  but  dismissed  him  and 
his  colleague  with  valuable  presents.'^ 
Conipinwy  Every  preparation  w|is  now  complete:*  the 

•gaiimhim.    ^^^7  ^^^  assembled  at  Southampton;  and  the 
kipg  superintended  the  embarkiltion.     At  that 
very  moment,  while  his  mind  was  occupied  with  visions  of 
July  31.       conquest  and  glory,  he  was  suddenly  alarmed 
^     ^     *      with  the  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life  had  been  formed  in  the  bosom  6^  his  own  family  and 
household.  The  rindeader  was  his  cou^n  Richard,  a  brother 
to  the  duke  of  York,  and  lately  created  earl  of  Cambridge. 
The  prmcipal  accomplices  were  sir  Thouiaw  Grey  of  Heton,a 
Northumbrian  knight;  and  the  lord  Scroop  of  Masham,  who 
had  been  honoured  with  the  highest  employments  in  the 
^  state,  and  was,  both  in  bed  and  at  board,  at  the  council  table 
and  in  the  chase,  the  king's  individual  companion.    What 
motives  could  induce  them  to  form  the  design,  or  whence 
they  derived  their  hopes  of  success,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover;  the  historian  must  content  himself  with  describing  the 

•  SeeMon^relct  (i.  221,)  who  praises  the  spirit,  and  Elmhatn  (p.  30)  and 
W»l«ng:!itm  (p.  389,)  who  reprove  the  insolence,  of  the  French  prelate. 
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laets  as  Aley  Appear  upon  record.    By  an  inquest 
of  twelve  jurors  of  the  county  it  was  founds  bat         ^' 
on  what  testimony  is  not  mentioned^  that  the  earl  of  Cam* 
bridge  had  conspired  with  sir  Thomas  Grey  to  collect  a  body 
of  armed  men,  to  conduct  the  earl  of  March  to  the  frontiers  of 
IVales,  and  to  proclaim  him  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  in 
ease  Richard  if.  was  really  dead:^  and  had  also  by  their  emia* 
saries  solicited  Thomas  of  Trumpy ngton,  who  still  personated 
Richard,  Henry  Percy  who  had  not  yet  returned  irom  Scot- 
land, and  scTeral  Scottish  lords,  to  invade  the  king's  doou« 
nions  at  an  appointed  time:  and  that  the  lord  Scroop  had  re* 
eeived  from  them  the  knowledge  of  their  treasonable  inten- 
tions, bad  concealed  that  knowl^ge  from  the  king  andcouo- 
cil,  and  given  to  the  c(ftispirators  his  aid  and  abettante.  On 
this  indictment  the  prisoners  were  arraigned,  and  seyerally 
pleaded  guilty:  but  the  lord  Scroop  added,  that  his  intention 
was  innocent,  as  bis  only  object  in  learning,  was  to  defeat  the* 
plans  of  the  conspirators.  The  usual  judgment  of  treason  was 
passed  against  Gray:  but  the  king  commuted  the  most  dis- 
graceful parts  of  the  sentence.     Instead  of  being  drawn,  he 
was  permitted  to  walk  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  suffeviid 
decapitation  instead  of  being  hanged.  Cambridge  and  Scroop 
claimed  the  privilege  ^(  beir^  tried  by  their  peers.     The 
duke  of  Clarence  presided  in  the  place  of  the  ^ 

king:  all  the  lords  in  the  army  were  summoned:  ^' 

and  the  duke  of  York,'  that  he  might  not  sit  in  judgment  on 
his  brother,  appointed  the  earl  of  Dorset  bis  proxy.    By  this 
court  both  were  condemned  :t  and  after  a  fruitless  appeal  by 
the  earl  of  Cambridge  to  the  mercy  of  his  royal  relative,  were 
executed     Though  the  carl  of  March  sat  among  the  judges 
at  the  trial,  he  soon  afterwards  received  from  Henry  a  general 
^pardon  for  all  treasons  and  offences:  whence  it  has  been  in- 
ferred by  some  writers  that  he  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy, 
and  had  secured  the  royal  favour  by\>etraying  his  accom- 
plices.   But  the  inference  is  not  warranted  by  the  practice  of 
the  age.     Sucdx  pardons  were  frequently  solicited  by  the  most 
innocent,  as  a*  measure  of  precaution  to  defeat  the  malice,  and 
prevent  the  accusations,  of  their  enemies.  X 


•  It  iboald  be  observed  that  the  eari  of  Cambridge  had  married  AniM^ 
nitsr  tothe  etfl  oTMarcb,  wbo^  on  the  death  of  her  brother  vithoat  iaau% 
would  have  had  the  real  right  to  the  cfown. 

t  Hot  Pari.  iv.  64— dT. 

^  Bym.  is.  303.  Itiaindeedtnie  thattbeeari  ofCambridMin  haswriU 
ten  conf eaiion  Qhaigta  the  eurl  of  March  with  having  asaented  to  the  plaa: 
but  the  charge  was  certainly  disbelieved.  He  sat  as  a  judge.  Rot.  Pari, 
ir.  66. 
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Henry's  impatience  bad  hastened  *the  trial  and 

NOTmuid''^     execution  of  the  conspirators.     As  soon  as  the 

Aug.  13.      wind  would  permit,  be  left  Southampton;  and 

after  a  rapid  voyage  entered  the  mouth  of  the 

.       . .       Seise  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  hundred  sail,  carrying 

°^*  six  thousand  men  at  arms  and  twenty-four  thou- 

'  sand  archers.    Three  days  were  consumed  in  landing  the 

men,  stores,  and  provisions:  and  immediately 
Aug.  17.  Harfleur,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
fiver,  was  invested  by  land  and  blockaded  by  water.  The 
knights  in  garrison,  confident  in  their  valour  and  numbers,  re- 
peatedly assailed  the  intrenchmenls  of  the  besiegers:  but  suc- 
cessive defeats  taught  them  to  confine  themselves  within  the 
walls:  their  defences  were  in  a  short  time  shattered  or  de- 
molished by  the  artillery:  and  in  the  fifth  week  they  sub- 
mitted to  an  unconditional  surrender.  The  men 
^f^*^**  at  arms  were  dismissed  in  their  doublets,  after 
Sent  36.'  taking  an  oath  to  yield  themselves  prisoners 
within  a  fixed  time  to  the  governor  of  Calais:  the 
inhabitants,  men^  women,  and  children,  were  banished  from 
their  homes  for  ever,  carrying  with  them  a  portion  of  their 
dothesy  and  five  pennies  each  to  procure,  subsistence :  and  the 
riehes  of  the  town,  with  the  a^ms  and  horses  of  the  garrison^ 
*  *  were  faithfully  distributed  among  the  conquerors,  according 
tolheir  terms  of  service.  Harfleur  in  the  estimation  of  Henry 
fiad  already  become  a  second  Calais:  but  its  reduction  had  been 
purchased  with  the  sacrifice  of  many  ofiicers  a^d  men,  who 
perished  not  only  from  the  casualties  pf  the  siege,  but  from 
the  ravages  of  a  dysentery  caused  by  the  dampness  of  the 
f>laee,  the  immaturity  of  the  fruits,  and  the  exhalations  of  the 

?atrid  remains  of  animals  slaughtered  for  the  use  of  the  camp. 
IThen  the  sick  and  wounded  had  been  6ent4o  England,  and* 
a  competent  garrison. had  been  selected  for  the  defence  of  the 
|>lace,  the  army  was  reduced  to  one  half  of  its  former  number: 
a  force  evidently  too  inconsiderable  to  attempt  any  expedi- 
tion of  importance,*  But  the  ktng's  honour  was  now  at 
'  stake:  and,  to  brave  the  enemy,  he  took  the  bold  and  chival- 
rous resolution  of  marching  to  Calais  through  the  hostile 
|irovincesof  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Artois.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  uselessness  of  so  hazardous  an  expedition  was  re- 
presented by  the  majority  of  the  council:  the  objections  of 
prudence  were  opposed  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  impu- 

•  Tit.  Lit.  9—11.    Wals.  590,  391.    Elm.  40-49.    Monstrel.  i.  223, 
334.236. 
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tation  of  cowardice:  and  every  yoice  was  silent^  aa  ooon'aa 
the  king  had  declared,  that  he  would  never  ahun  the  men  who 
had  unjustly  aeized  hia  inheritance. 

The  army  proceeded  in  three  grand  diviaiona,    ^ 

attended  by  two  detaehmenta^  mich  mltemately    £?***** 
aerved  as  wings  in  the  fieldi  and  as  van  and  rear       oct!^ 
guards  on  the  march.*    At  every  step  they  were 
closely  watched  by  strong  bodiesof  theenemyi  who,  while  they 
avoided  an  engagement/cut  off  tiie  stragglers,  and  laid  waate 
the  country.     The  progreas  of  the  En^lMi  was  slow.    Often 
they  were  compelled  to  pass  the  day  without  food :  and  it  was 
witn  difficulty  that  they  could  extort  a  acanty  ^ibsisteQee  from 
the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  villages^  where  they  rested 
daring  the  night     As  they  crossed  uie  river  Breste,  they 
Were  attacked  by  the  garrison  of  £u  with  loud  shouts  and 
amazing  impetuosity  :t  but  they  received  the  asaailants  with 
coolness;  and  after  a  sharp  contest  drove  them  _ 

back  to  the  walls.     At  length  the  van  guard       ^**  *-*• 
reached  Blanchctaque  on  the  Somme.     Henry  had  expected 
to  forcie  the  passage  like  his  grandfather  Edward  III.:  but  the 
enemy  had  profited  by  experience^^and  had  intersected  the 
ford  with  lines  of  palisades,  behind  which  were  posted  strong 
bodies  of  archers  and  men  at  arms.    The  king  now  became 
sensible  of  his  danger.     He  hastily  retraced  his  steps  to  Ar* 
rscmes;  and  avoiding  Abbeville,  where  D'Albret,  the  cogita- 
ble of  France,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  proceeded  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Bailleul.  The  enemy 
from  the  opposite  side  observed  all  his  motions:    • 
and  aa  he  advanced,  he  found  every  bridge  broken  down,  and 
every  ford  protected  by  troops  and  fortifications.    Each  day 
added  to  his  disappointments:  and  his  followers  began  U> 
abandon  themselves  to  despair,  when  fortunately 
a  ford  was  discovered  near  Bethencourt,  which 
had  been  neglected  by  the  militia  of  St  QoiJitin's.    The  Eng- 
lish hastened  to  establish  themftelves  at  Monchy  la  Gauche, 
on  the  right  bank :  and^hc  constable,  mortified  at  theis  suc- 
cess, retired  on  the  road  to  Calais  as  far  as  Bapaiime  and  St 
Pol,  ordering  at  the  same  time  the  numerous  reinforcements, 

which  he  expected,  to  quicken  their  march  to  his  assistance.:^ 

« 

*  Livius  observes  ofi  this  amn^ementy  that  it  wm  the  custom  of  the  Enj^« 
lish,  p.  12.     Elmhaip  also  says,  lit  moris  est,  p.  51. 

f  Clamore  et  impetu  maxima cantu  terrtfico,  impetuque  mizimo, 

ut  moris  est  Gallis.     Tit.  Liv.  p.  13. 

i  Momtrel.  i.  226. 
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It  had  loM  been  the  poKey  of  theFrench'  com^ 
j^^  maoders  to  decline  an  engagement  with  tbeEng* 

52^**        li8h/  unless  they  poaseaaed  a  decided  auperiority 
mieiL  inlDumbera  or  atrength  of  poaition.     Oo  the  pm*- 

Q^20  ^^^  occaaion  the  expediency  of  oflfering  bi^tleL 
waa  debated  in  a  military  counsel,  held  at  Rouen' 
in  presence  of  Charlea:  and  the  question  waa  decided  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  majority  of  five-and-thirty  Yoices  to  five.  As. 
soon  aa  the  conatable  had  received  his  orders,  he  communis 
cated  their  purport  to  Henry  by  three  heralds,  wha  were  m-  * 
troduced  to  him  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  delivered  their 
message  on  their  knees.  The  king  answered  with  apparent 
inAflcrence  that  the  will  of  God  would  be  done.  They  in- 
quired by  what  road  he  intended  to  march.  ^  By  that  which 
leads  straight  to  Calais,"  was  his  reply;  *^  and  if  my  enemies 
attempt  to  intercept  me,  it  wifl  be  at  tiieir  peril.  I  shall  not 
seek  them:  but  I  will  not  move  a  step  quicker  or  slower  te 
avoid  them.  I  could,  however,  have  wished  that  they  had 
adopted  other  counsels,  instead  of  determininr  to  shed  the 
blood  of  christians.''  It  is  probable  that  the  last  words  al* 
luded  to  a  private  challenge  which  the  king  had  sent  to  the 
dauphin,  and  which,  if  we  may  believe  his  solemn  declara* 
lion,  had  been  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sparing  the  blood 
of  men,  who  had  no  personal  interest  in  their  quarrel.  The 
heaalds,  who  had  delivered  their  message  under  considerable 
apprehensions,  received  a  present  of  one  hundred  crowns,  and 
returned  impressed  with  a  deep  veneration  for  the  character 
of  the  king.* 

The  English  continued  their  march  leisurely 
Tba  Bng-  and  in  gc^  order  towards  Blangi.  The  deep 
^|]*  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Ternois  intersected  the 

^gH^^  road:  but  a  detachment  arrived  in  time  to  secure 

Oct.  4w  the  bridge^  which  the  French  were  preparing  to 
demolish:  and  the  whole  army  crossed  without 
any  tnoleatation.  In  a  short  time  the  duke  of  York  discover- 
ed several  large  masses  of  the  enemy  marching  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Azincourt :  and  Henry  having  reconnoitred  them  from 
an  eminence,  gave  orders  to  form  in  line  of  battle.  The  men 
remained  in  their  ranks  till  it  was  dark :  but  as  no  enemy 
approached,  they  broke  up  in  the  evening,  and  advanced  in 
ailence  by  a  white  road  which  lay  before  them.  Fortunately 
it  led  to  Maisoncelles,  a  large  village,  where  they  found  bet- 


•  Monilrcl.  i.  326.     Uv.  14.    Elmh.  55. 
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ber  food^  md  mote  eom&irtable  aecominodalioQS  than  thejr 
iMdJuioirB  Ibr  some  weeks.* 

It  wn  with  dtffcttltjr  th«t  the  opMtable  had  checked  the 
hnpBbiMty  of  hw  followers^  who  now  amouoied,  at  the  low- 
Bttt'cakidatioD,  to  one  hundred  tbouaand  cavalry.     Bi|t  he 
knewyihal  id  the  btal  battles  of  Oreci  and  Poitiem^  the  French 
hMt-been:  the  assailants,  and  he  determined  on  the  preaent  oc- 
casion to  leave  that  dangerous  honour  to  the  English.    To 
him^dehy  eooM  bring  only  new  aeeeasions  of  ferce:  to  them 
it  was  pregnant  with  &mine  and  inevitable  destruction.     On 
this  account  he  had  selected  a  strong  position  in  the  fields  in 
front  of  the  viUage  of  Azincourt,  through  which  it  was  oeces* 
sary  for  the  king  of  England  to  cut  his  way,  unless  he  would 
coftsent  to  yield  himself  prisones.    His  maresebals  had  allot* 
ted  their  stations  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  army: 
and  each  lord  had  planted  his  banner  on  the  spot  which  be 
intended  to  occupy  during  the  battle.     The  night  was  cold, 
dark,  and  rainy:  but  numerous  fires  illumined  the  horizon; 
and  bursts  of  laughter  iind  merriment  were  repeatedly  heard 
from  the  French  lines.     The  men  collected  robnd  their  ban- 
ners; spent  their  time  in  revelling  and  debate ;  discussed  the 
probable  events  of  the  next  day ;  and  fixed  the  ransom  of  Uie 
English  king  and  his  barons.     No  one  suspected  the  possir 
bilitv  of  a  defeat:  and  yet  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  they 
lay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  field  of  Creci.t  4 

To  the  English  it  was  a  night  of  hope  and  fear, 
of  suspense  and  anxiety.     They  had  been  wasted       ^'•PV^ 
with  disease,  broken  with  fatigue,  and  weakened       h^tS^!^^ 
by  the  many  privations  which  must  attend  the 
march  of  an  army  through  a  hostile  country,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  superior  force.     But  they  were  supported  by  the 
spirit  and  confidence  of  their  gallant  leader,  and  by  the  proud 
recollection  of  the  victories  won  in  simMar  circumstances  by 
their  fathers.     As  men,  however,  who  had  staked  their  lives 
on  the  issue  of  the  approaching  battle,  they  spent  the  inter- 
vening moments  in  making  their  wills,  and  in  attending  to  the 

*  Ehnh.  56.  Monttrel.  i.  227.  From  the  notices  in  this  writer  msy  be 
drawn  the  following  journal  of  the  king^a  nureh. — ^Oct.  6.  He  left  Harfleur 
(Otterbtime  says  it  was  the  9th.). — 12.  Was  disappcnnted  at  Blanchetaque, 
and  slept  at  Arrames. — 13.  Slept  at  Bailletil.— 14.  Repulsed  at  Pont  St 
Kemy,  and  slept  at  Hangest.— 15.  Repulsed  at  Ponteau  de  Mer,  and  slept 
at  Bonea.*— 16.  Slept  at  Herbonnieres. — 17.  Slept  at  Wauvillers. — 18.  Slept 
at  Bainvillen. — 19.  Crossed  the  Scmtme  at  Yoycnnc  and  Bethencourt. 
Slept  at  Monchy  la  Gauche. — 22.  Marched  by  Encre,  and  slept  at  Force- 
ville.^23.  Marched  by  Lucheu,  and  slept  at  Douv teres. — 24.  Passed 
through  Blangi  to  Maisoncelles. 

t  Moustrel.  i.  227. 
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exercises  of  religion.    The  king  himself  took  little  repose. 
He  visited  the  different  quarters  of  the  army;  sent,  as  soon  as 
the  moon  arose,  officers  to  examine  the  ground;  arranged  the 
operations  of  the  next  day;  ordered  bands  of  music  to  play  in 
succession  during  the  night;  and  before  sunrise  summoned  the 
^^^  ^       men  to  attend  at  matins  and  mass.     From  prayer 
he  led  them  into  the  field,  and  arrayed  them  artef 
his  usual  mmner  in  three  divisions  and  two  wings;  butsp 
near  to  each  other,  that  they  seemed  to  form  but  one  body. 
The  archers,  on  whom  he  rested  his  principal  hope,  were 
placed  ip  advance  of  the  m#n  at  arms.    Their  well-earned 
reputation  in  former  battles,  and  their  savage  appearance  on 
the  present  day,  struck  terror  into  their  enemies.     Many  had 
stripped  themselves  naked :  the  others  had  bared  their  ann3 
and  br^ists,  that  they  might  exercise  their  limhs  with  more 
ease  and  execution.     Beside  his  bow  and  arrows,  his  battle- 
axe  or  sword,  each  bore  on  his  shoulder  a  long  stake  sharp- 
ened at  both  extremities,  which  he  was  instructed  to  nx 
obliquely  before  him  in  the  ground,  and  thus  oppose  a  ram- 
part of  pikes  to  the  charge  of  the  French  cavalry*     The  king 
himself  appeared  on  a  gray  palfrey,  followed  by  a  train  of  led 
horses,  ornamented  with  the  most  gorgeous  trappings.     His 
helmet  was  of  polished  steel,  surmounted  with  a  crownspark- 
ling  with  jewels;  and  on  his  surcoat  were  emblazoned  in  gold 
Ae  arms  of  England  and  France.*     As  he  rode  from  banner 
to  banner,  cheering  and  exhorting  the  men,  he  chanced  to 
hear  an  officer  express  a  wish  to  his  comrade  that  some  of  the 
good  knights,  who  were  sitting  idle  in  En<;land,  might  by  a 
miracle  be  transported  to  the  field  of  battle.     ^^  No,"  ex- 
claimed Henry,  <^  I  would  not  have  a  single  man  more.     If 
God  give  us  the  victory,  it  will  be  plain  that  we  owe  it  to  his 
goodness.     If  he  do  not,  the  fewer  we  are,  the  less  will  be 
the  loss  to  our  country.     But  fight  with  your  usual  courage, 
and  God  and  the  justice  of  our  cause  will  protect  us.     Before 
night  the  pride  of  our  enemies  shall  be  humbled  in  the  dust; 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  multitude  shall  be  stretched  on  the 
field,  or  captives  in  our  power. ''t 

The  French  were  drawn  up  in  the  same  order, 

Azln^urt       ^^"^  ^*^^^  ^^^^  fearful  dispnrity  in  point  of  num- 
ber, that  while  the  English  files  were  but  four, 
theirs  were  thirty  men  deep.:^     The  constable  himself  com- 


*  Tres  flores  aunsi  et  tres  leopardi  aurci.    Elmh.  61. 
t  Liv.  16.     FJnih.  60,  6  U 

♦  LiviuH  aii<l  Elmtiam  obsKTve  that  in  the  Frcncli  lines  were  placed  a 
number  of  iniliUry  cngmcs  or  cantKjns  to  c;isi  stones  into  the  mitlst  of  the 
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ainded  ib*  first  division:  the  dukes  of  Bar  aad  Alengon  the 
cond:  the  earls  of  Marie  and  Falcon  berg  the  third.  The 
stance  IvetweeQ  tlie  two  armies  scarcely  exceeded  a  quarter 
a  mile:  but  the  ground  was  wet  and  spongy;  and  D'Albret, 
Ithful  to  his  plan,  ordered  his  men  to  sit  down  near  their  ban- 
irs,  and  awmt  in  patience  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Their 
activity  disconcerlfd  the  king,  who  expected  to  be  attacked, 
e  improved  the  opportunity,  however,  to  order  a  plentiful 
tfreshment  to  be  distributed  through  the  ranks,  while  two  de- 
chnients  stole  away  unpercei  ved  by  the  French ;  of  which  one 
as  in$(trucled  to  lie  in  ambush  in  a  meadow  at  Tramecourt  on 
leir  left  flank^  and  the  other  tcfalarm  them  during  the  battle 
y  setting  fire  to  the  houses  in  their  rear.  Just  as  the  king 
ad  made  every  preparation  for  the  attack,  he  was  surprised 
y  the  approacn  of  three  French  knights  who  demanded  pcr- 
lission  to  speak  with  him.  One  of  them  was  the  baron  de 
lelly,  who  bad  been  a  prisoner  in  Kngland,  and  had  broken 
Is  parole  He  took  the  opportunity  to  deny  the  charge,  and 
ifiered  to  meet  in  single  combat  between  the  two  armies  any 
nan  who  should  ^arc  to  repeat  it  The  king,  who  saw  his 
ibject,  instantly  replied:  <<This  is  not  a  time  for  single  com- 
)ats.  Oo,  tell  your  countrymen  to  prepare  for  battle  before 
light,  and  doubt  not  but  that  for  the  violation  of  your  word, 
\/(m  will  a  second  time  forfeit  your  liberty,  if  not  your  life/* 
f  *  Sic,"  returned  Helly,  "  1  shall  receive  no  orders  from  you. 
Charles  ia  our  sovereign.  Him  we  obey:  and  for  him  we 
shall  fight  you,  whenever  we  think  proper.*'  "  Aw^iy  then,'* 
resumed  the  king,  <^and  take  cai*e  that  we  are  not  berorc 
you."*  Immediately  stepping  forward,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ban- 
ners, advance.''  At  the  same  moment  sir  Thomas  Erping- 
ham  threw  his  warder  into  the  air:  and  th§  men  falling  on 
their  knees,  bit  the  ground,!  arose,  shouted,  and  ran  towards 

Engliflh  (Liv.  19.  Elm.  62.)  According^  to  LmcA,  the' French  were  to  the 
English  as  something  more  than  seven  t«>  one.  Monttrelet  (i.  238)  makes 
them  at  six  to  one.  I  suspect  tliat  in  KlmhanD,  where  he  mentions  Uie  fUes, 
we  should  read  zxx  instead  of  xx,  as  we  do  in  Livius.  A  contemporary 
writer  estimatea  the  enemy  at  100,000.    Apud  Raynald.  v.  473. 

*  LiTius,  p.  t7.  Elmham  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  knights,  but  not 
tiieir  object,  p.  63.  But  the  contemporary  baUad  layi  that  they  gummon- 
ed  lum  (0  suirender. 

The  lord  Haly  un  trewe  \a\yiX 

Untel  oure  kyng  he  come  m  hye. 

And  sayd:  "  Syre,  zeld  zou  without  fytt 

And  save  zoure  self  and  zoure  meyney.^'  Elm.  368. 

t  A  nngulisin  ore  eapta  terrae  particula.  Tit.  Civ.  18,  19.  Elm.  65.  This 
siiifinlar  custom  had  been  introduced  by  the  peasants  of  I'landera^efore  the 
great  victory  which  they  gained  over  the  French  cl^valr)'  a;t  Courtray  in 
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the  enemy.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  paces  they  halted  to 
recover  breath,  and  then  repeated  the  shout.  It  was  edioed 
bac||  by  the  detachment  in  the  meadow/^  which  issuing  £rom 
its  concealment,  instantly  assailed  the  left  flank  of  the  French. 
At  the  same  moment  the  archers,  having  planted  their  stakes^ 
ran  before  them,  discharged  their  arrows,  and  retired  behind 
their  rampart  The  constable  had  appointed  a  select  batta- 
lion of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms  to  break  this  formidable 
body.  Of  the  whole  number  not  more  than  seven  score  ever 
came  into  action.  These  were  quickly  despatched:  the  others, 
unable  to  face  the  incessant  shower  of  arrows,  turned  their 
visors  aside,  and  lost  the  got%rnment  of  their  horses,  which. 
Defeat  of  frantic  with  pain,  plunged  in  different  directions 
the  first  di-  into  the  close  ranks  of  the  first  division.  It  was 
▼isionofttie  a  moment  of  irremediable  confusion.  Nor  did 
French.  ^j^^  archers  lose  the  oppportunity.   Slineing  their 

bows  behind  them,  and  with  their  swords  or  batUe-axes  xm. 
their  hands,  they  burst  into  the  mass  of  the  enemy,  killed  the 
constable  and  principal  commanders,  and  in  a  short  time  to- 
tally dispersed  the  whole  body.*  ^ 

Henry,  who  had  followed  with  the  men  at 
oond    ^'      **™*>  ordered  the  archers  to  form  again,  and  im- 
mediately charged   the  second  division.     The 
Frenchmen,  though  the  fate  of  their  fellows  had  checked 
their  presumption,  met  the  shock  with  courage,  and  main- 

.  twined  for  two  hours  a  most  bloody  and  doubtful  contest.  The 
king's  life  was  repeatedly  in  imminent  danger.  Seeing  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  wounded  and  lying  on  the 
ground,  he  hastily  strode  across  the  body,  and  bravely  re- 
pelled the  efforts  of  the  assailants,  till  the  prince  was  safely 
removed  by  his  own  servants.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
charged  by  a  band  of  eighteen  French  knights,  who  had  bound 

^  themselves  to  each  other  to  kill  him  or  take  him  prisoner. 
One  of  them  with  a^stroke  of  his  mace  brought  the  king  on 
his  knees:  but  he  was  instantly  rescued  by  his  guards,  and 
his  opponents  were  all  slain.  At  length  the  duke  of  Alen^on, 
the  French  commander,  fought  his  way  to  the  royal  stand- 
ard. With  one  stroke  he  beat  the  duke  of  York  to  the 
fi^round:  with  a  second  he  cleaved  the  crown  on  the  king's 
helmet   Every  arm  was  instantly  uplifted  against  him.  The 


1302.    A  priett  stood  in  front  of  the  army,  holding  the  consecrated  host  in 
h'ls  hand:  and  each  man,  kneeling  down,  took  a  particle  of  earth  in  hia 
mciuth,  aa  a  sign  of  his  desire,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  bis  unworthiness, 
tu  reoetvf  the  sacrament.    Spondan.  ii.  539, 
•  ^iMAStre).  i.  0-29.     Wals.  392.    Tit.  Lit.  19. 


iuke,* aware  of  his  danger,  exclaimed  '<  I  yield:  I  am  Alen- 
;on/'  Henry  held  out  his  hand  :  buHiis  gallant  enemy  had 
ilready  £dleii.  The  death  of  the  duke  waa  followed  by  the 
Hght  of  the  survivors,* 

There  still  remained  the  third  and  most  nu-  . 

neroaa  di^ion  of  the  enemy.  Though  dis?  tliW. 
iiayed  it  was  yet^unbroken  ;  and  the  English 
pvere  preparing  for  the  charge^  when  ^he  alarming  intelli- 
gence ^rived,  that  a  powerful  force  approached  the  rear  of 
ijie  army.  In  this  emergency  the  king  hastily  gave  orders 
:hat  alf  the  prisoners  should  bii  put  to  death :  orders  which  in 
most  instances  were  unfortunately  executed,  before  the  mis- 
take cpuld  be  discovei'ed.  The  force,  which  had  been  so 
greatly  magnified,  consisted  only  of  six  hundred  peasants 
under  Robinet  de  Bournonvilie,  and  Ysambest  d'Aeineourt; 
who  had  profited  of  the  moment  to  enter  Maisoncelles,  plun- 
der the  baggage,  and  drive  away  the  horses  of  the  army. 
That  this  enterprise  should  prove  so  disastrous  to  their  coun- 
trymen, they  could  not  have  foreseen:  biit  they  were  after- 
wards called  to  ^account,  and  severely  punished  by  their  im- 
mediate lord,  the  duke  of  Bureimdy.t 

During  this  interval  the  ranks  of  the  third  division  began 
to  waver  :  and  their  irresolution  was  augmented  by  the  flames 
kindled  in  their  rear  by  the  English  detachment     Of  the 
whole  number  no  more  than  six  hundred  could  bepei^uaded 
to  follow  their  leaders  the  earls  of  Falconberg  and  Marie,  who 
boldly  rushed  on  the  conquerors,  and  found,  wha^  they  pro- 
bably sought,  captivity  or  an  honourable  death.     The  Eng- 
lish were  in  no  condition  to  pursue  the  fugitives.     As  soon 
as  resistance  ceased,  the  king  with  his  barons  traversed  the 
field,  while  the  heralds  examined  the  arms  and  numbered  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.     He  then  called  to  him  Montjoy  the 
French  king  at  arms,  and  asked  him  to  whom  the  victory  be- 
longed.    "  To  you,  sir,"  replied  Montjoy.     *' And  what,*' 
continued  the  king,  '<  is  that  cnstle,  which  I  see  at  a  distance?'^ 
— "  It  is  called  the  cnstle  of  Azincourt,"- was  the  answer. 
"  Then,"  resumed  Henry,  "  let  this  battle  be  known  to  pos- 
terity by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Azincourt '^J 

♦  Tit  Ijv,  20.  Tilmh.  67.  Monslrel.  i.  231.  f  Mon«tr«l.  i.  229, 
%  The  king^,  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  be  owed  his  extraordi- 
nary si^cess  tb'  the  protection  of  heaven,  sent  for  the  clergy,  and  ordered 
a  service  of  thanksginng  to  be  immediately  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  army.  In  aUtismn  to  their  escape  fVom'thc  enemy,  they  chanted  the 
psabn  cxiv.  Wien  barael  camt  out  vf  Egypt:  and  ut  the  verse,  Nht  unto 
itf,  0  Lardy  not  unti$  u-s  but  4o  thy  name  frlve  the  gi^n/y  every  man  knelt  on 
the  gh)und.     The  ceremony  was  concluded  with  the  Ih  Deum,    Ilall,  f.  50. 
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.  .           The  blood  shed  on  Ihis  day  was  drawn  from 
of  the       -        . .    • —  J    .  ... 


^^^  the  noblest  Tamilies  in  France-    Among  the 

were  numbered  eight  thousand  knights  artd 

3 aires,  more  than  a  hundred  bannerets^  seven  counts,  the  tiiree 
uk^  of  Brabant;^  Bar,  and  Alengorr,  and  the  constable  and 
admiral  of  France.  The  most  distinguished  of  die  priftmem 
were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bonroonj*  and  the  counts  of 
Eu,  Vendome,  and  Richmond.  The  loss  of  the  conquerors 
Amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  men,  with  the  earl  of  Suffolk^ 
and  the  duke  of  York.  They  left  Maisoncdles  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  resumed  their  march  towards  Calais.  As  they  crossed 
the  field  of  battle,  they  killed  such  of  tiie  wounded  as  still 
retained  any  appearance  of  life:  and  the  moment  they  werte 

Encfi  the  hope  of  plunder  conducted  to  the  spot  thousands  of 
th  sexes  from  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  foreign  sol- 
diers had  carried  off  every  article  of  vahie  :  IheSie  native 
(Aunderers  stripped  the  dain  of  their  clothes,  and  left  mtrnf 
than  ten  thousand  de^d  bodies  exposed  naked  on  the  ground.* 
The  count  of  Charolois,  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ordered 
them  to  be  interred  at  his  own  expense.  vThose,  which  it 
was  possible  to  recognise,  were  buried  in  the  nearest  churches, 
or  eonvciyed  to  thfe  tombs  of  their  ancestors;  The  rest,  to  the 
namfaer  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred,  were  deposited  in 
three  long  and  and  deep  pits  dug  in  the  fieR)  of  battle.  This 
vast  cemetery  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  incbsure  of  tborns 
and  trees,  which  pointed  out  to  succeeding  generations  the 
*pot,  where  the  resolution  of  a  few  Englishmen  triumphed 
over  the  impetuous  but  ill-directed  valour  of  their  numerous 
eiiemies.t 

^H^jjj^  j^^  ^  At  Calais  Henry  assembled  af  council,  in  which 
^^x%^  ''  it  was' determined  to  return  to  England.  The 
England.  army,  indeed,  wasted  with  disease,  fatigue,  and 
the  oasiialties  of  war,  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
resume  ojTensite  operations :  but  the  argument,  which  chiefly 
weighed  with  the  king,  will  probably  surprise  the  reader. 
It  Was  maintained  that  his  last  expedition  had  sufficiently  de- 
mufllrated  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France :  that  God,  by 
grajUing  him  \he  victory  at  Azincourt,  had  given  the  divine 
sanction  to  his  claim  :  and  that  the  same  Providence  w<Aild 
hereafter  furnitfh  him  with  the  opportunity  ^f  again  seeking 
«Wt  ultimately  recovering  his  inheritance.     T^e  fallacy  of 

•  StdcnMiircrent  tmr  le  champ  tout  desnaes»  comme  \\%  iuirent  du  ven- 
ML  230*°'  •"T'  *^*  '*  ^^'    Among  Uie  slain  wai  the  baron  de  HcUy. 
t  MmmIki!  L  230,  231,  332.    Lit.  lav.  21. 


8uch  reiMsittg  could  eimpe  po  one  who  reeolketed  tbe  eveals 
which  followed  the  victories  of  Creci  andf  Poilion  :  hot 
H^iiy  WM  titisfied  with  a  decisioa  which  allowed  him  to 
deput  from  France^  and  to  receive  in  person  the  congpi- 
talationa  of  .hia  aubjeets.  He  sailed  to  Dover :  the  erqwd 
phiAg^  into  the  wayea  to  meet  him :  and  the  conqueror  Was 
carried  in  tiheir  arms  from  his  vessel  to  the  beach.*  The 
road  to  London  exhibited  one  triumphal  processioni  ^  The 
lords,  commons^  and  ekrgy,  the  mayor,  aUermen,  and  citi- 
zaoOf  conducted  him  into  the  capital  :  tapestrj^  rep^seotiog 
tho  deeds  of  bis  ancestors,  lined  the  walls  of  me  houses  :  pa- 
geants were  erected  in  the  streets:  sweet  wines  ran  in  the 
Qonduits :  banda  of  children  taatefully  arrayed  aangliispraise: 
i^nd  the  whole  population  seamed  intoxicated  with  joy.f  .The 
parliament  partook  of  the  general  enthusiasm.  It  ordered  thfe 
tenth  and  fifteenth  voted  the  last  year  to  be  levied  immedf* 
ately;  added  another  tenth  and  fiAeenth  to  be  levied  within 
twelve  months ;  granted  the  king  tonnace  and  poundage  for 
the  safeguard  of  the  sea;  and  settte4  on  him  for  life  the  sub- 
sidy on  wool,  wool*fells,  and  leather.^ 

In  the  spring  Henry's  vanity  was  flattered  by 
a  visit  from   several  distinguished  personages^     ArriTslof 
Among  those  who    sought  to   extinguish  the    fo^^nT 
schism,  occasioned  by  the  two  pretenders  to  the    muS^.  * 
papacy,  no  o^ie  had  U)oured  more  earnestly  than 
Sigismund  king  of  the  Romans,  snd  empei^r  elect:  and  as  tlia 
GGM^peralion  ol  the  kings  of  England  and  France  was  deemed 
necessary  for  the  success  of  his  endeavours^  he  cheerfuUjr 
undertook  to  visit,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  reconcile  tne 
two  monarchs.  In  Prance  he  was  received  with  honour,  beU 
severd  conferences  with  Charles  and  his  ministers,  and 
their  approbation  pi:oceeded  on  bis  journey.     Henry 
vousedy  by  the  most  magnificent  prepara^ops,  tp  convince  hia 
guests  of  bis  opulence  snd  resources.  By  royal  proclamation 
M  the  knights  and  esqaires  ia  the  kingdom  were  summoned 
to  the  capital  to  attend*  on  their  sovereign:  a  fleet  of  thrae 
huodred  sail  assembled  at  Cideii  for  the  convey-  .. 

anee  of  Sigismund  and  his  retinue,  smounting  to     ^p^  j  • 
a  thousand  horaemen:  and  officers  were  appointed 
)o  escort  him  from  Dover  to  London,  and  to  defray  his  ex- 

*  Tit  liv.  32.  The  Franch  ca|>tW(N  of  dfarttaction  treva  in  the  king^f 
•bip.  TbeyhadneverbeenatseatandasitblewastonnyHciuvwafsnicli 
Averted  to  hear  them  aisert,  thtft  t^  wsuld  mther  fight  the  b«tle  of 
Aihiooart  oirer  Bgamy  than  encounter  wdi  another  iiaaHiye.    Had  • 

t  Lit.  ibid.    ^ah.  7U  72.  ♦  Itot  Pari  iv.  63,  64. 
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penses  on  tli^  road.*  But-before  histirrtval  a  story  was  toldy 
whiftb  created  some  perplexity  in  the  king's  mind.  It  had 
chanced  that  curiosity  led  the  emperor  to  witness  the  pro- 
GQediogs  in  the  parliament  of  Paris:  through  courtesy  he  was 
invited  to  occupy  the  throne:  and  as,  during  the  pleadings, 
one  of  th&pacties  was  in  danger  of  being  nonsuited,  because 
he  was  only  an  esquire,  Sigismund  drew  his  sword,  and  dub- 
bed him  a  knight*  It  was  probably  a  harmless  action,  pro- 
ceeding from  uie  mere  impulse  of  the  moment:  but  by  the 
spectators  it  was  reproved^  and  in  England  was  represented* 
as  an  undue  assumption  of  power  in  virtue  of  the  imperial 
dignity. t  Henry  determined  to  preserve  the  rights  and  in- 
dependence of  hij»  ccDwn:  and  as  sbon  as  the  emperor's  ship 
cast  anchor  in  the  harbour,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  several 
noblemen  rode  into  the  water  with  their  swords  drawn,  and 
inqiaired  whether  the  imperial  stranger  meant  to  exerotse  or 
claim  any  authority  or  jurisdiction  in  England.  He  replied 
in  the  negative,  and  was  immediately  received  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  the  first  sovereign  in  Europe.  ^ 

.  Sigismund  had  been  accompanied  or  followed 

tofv.  ^^'  ^^  England  by  ambassadors  from  France:  and  his 
mediation  between  the  two  crowns  was  seconded 
by  the  presence  and  exhortations  of  William  of'Bavaria,  duke 
of  Holland,  and  count  of  Hainault  Before  them  Henry  ex* 
plained  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  France:  and  alluding  to 
his  late  victory,  claimed  the  praise  of  moderation!  when  he 
offered  to  resi^  that  right,  on  condition  that  th^  treaty  of 
Bretigny  should  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  its  provisions. 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  French  ministers  could  have 
advised  their  sovereign  to  accept  of  a  proposal,  which  must 
have  deprived  him  of  one  half  of  his  dominions :  though  the 
emperor,  when  he  afterwards  entered  into  an  alKance  with 
Henry,  accused  Charles  of  having  given  to  it  a  full  but  treach- 
erous assent.  §  Nothing  in  reality  was  more  foreign  from  the 
present  policy  of  the  French  court  than  humiliating  conces* 
sion.  To  the  dauphin,  who  was  lately  dead,  had  succeeded 
in  the  administration  of  affairs,  the  count  of  Armagmc,  a  no- 
bleman of  distinguished  talents,  and  approved  intrepidity-. 
Anxious  to  signalize  his  entry  into  office  with  the  recovery 
of  Harfleur,  he  obstitiately  rejected  every  proposal  for  a  truce, 
drew  lines  round  the  town,  and  with  a  fleet  of  French  ships, 
and  Genoese  carracks,  blockaded  the  harbour.  The  earl  of 
Dorset,  who  commanded  in  Harfleur,  earnestly  solicited  a 

•  Rym.  ix.  339,  340.  f  Monstrcl.  i.  235. 

*  Tit  Liv.  21,  22.    Elm.  73, 17:^  %  Rym.  ix.  :i;n^ 
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upply  <rf  troops  and  provisions:  and  Henry  himself  woul4 
lave  sailed  to  the  relief  of  his  first  conquest,  had  be  not  been 
estratiied  by  the  remonstranees  of  Sigismund,  who  deemed 
t  an  enterprise  of  less  consequence  than  to  require  the  pre- 
leoee  of  the  sovereign.     The  duke  of  Bedford  accepted  the 
foxnmand:  and  after  a  rough  and  dilatory  passage  reached  the 
nouth  of  the  Seiiie.  At  sunset  the  captains  of  the 
leet  were  summooed  on  board  the  admiral's  yes-        "^ 
(el:  the  lights,  which  he  displayed  during  the  night,  kept  tba 
ihipe  together:  and  in  the  morning  they  bore  down      ^^    .  ^ 
nn  the  enemy.     It  was  found  -that  the  loftiest  of        "^' 
,he  English  vessels  did  not  reach  to  the  upper  decks  of  the 
Gvenoese  by  «nore  than  a  spear's  length;  but  the  deficieney 
was  snpptied  by  the  native  courage  of  the  combatants,  who 
climbed  up  the  sides,  boarded  the  enemy,  and  made  then^- 
selves  masters  of  the  carracks.  Most  of  the  French  ships  had 
previously  struck:  a  few  escaped  up  the  river;  and  Harflcur 
was  relieved.* 

France  still  continued  to  present  the  same  la- 
mentable scene  of  confusion.     The  two  parties    ^°"S!u"^ 
ardently  sought  the  extinction  of  e^ch  other:  and 
as  Icmg  as  the  Armagnacs  maintained  their  ascendancy  in  the 
councils  of  Charles,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  urged  by  the 
motive  of  self-preservation  to  seek  a  counterpoiscin  the  friond** 
ship  of  Henry.     During  the  last  campaign  he^had  forbidden 
his  vassals  to  serve  in  the  French  army  aceording  to  the  sum- 
mons/rom  their  sovereign:  and  had  allowed  Ms  county  of 
Flanders  to  be  declared  neutral,  for  the  advantage 'of  the  confi- 
ntercial  intercourse  between  the  natives  and  England:  but  he 
had  cautiously  abstained  from  entering  into  engagements  with 
Henry,  or  lending  assistance  to  the  invading  army.     In  the 
present  year  a  continual  correspondence  was  maintained  b^ 
tween  the  two  courts.*    The  ostensible  object  was  tho  regiK 
lation  of  trade;  the  real  cause,  the  desire  of  each  prince  to 
derive  advantage  from  the  personal  quarrel  of  the  other.     In 
the  beginning  of  September  the  king  of  Enghind, 
the  emperor,  who  had  coochided  an  alliance  with         ^^  * 
his  host,  and  had  been  enrolled  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  the 
count  of  Hainault,  repaired  to  Calais:  where  they  were  met 
according  to  appointment  by  the  BurgUndian.t  This  congress 
surprised  and  alarmed  the  French  ministers:  nor  could  thcil* 
envoys,  who  attended  under  pretence  of  solicit-        0^3 
ing  a  truce,  discover  the  secret  designs  of  the 


•  Lit.  24— 26.    Elm.  77—83.     dttcpb.  278.    Monslrcl.  i.  2ri9. 
t  Rym.  ix.  377— G82.  • 
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SuccMtton 

of  Henry  V. 

1413. 

Mar.  31. 


The  late  king  had  ouUivedhis  popularity:  and 
the  intelligence  of  his  death  excited  little  regret 
in  any  part  of  his  dominions.  His  eldest  son^ 
Henry  of  Monmouth,  immediately  ascended  the 
throne.  He  had  so  long  been  considered  as  heir 
apparenti  that  the  claim  of  the  earl  of  March  was  never  men« 
tioned:  and  though  his  errors  had  created  a  prejudice  against 
him,  his  subjects  were  willing  to  attribute  them  rather  to  the 
giddiness  of  youth  than  to  depravity  of  heart.  Neither  did 
he  disappoint  their  expectations.  As  soof\  as  his  father  ex- 
pired, he  withdrew  to  his  closet,  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
privacy  and  prayer,  and  in  the  evening  hastened  to  his  con- 

Vol.  V.  8 
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fessor,  a  recluse  in  the  church  of  Westminster;  by  whom  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  resohition  to  atone  for  the  scandal  of  his 
past,  by  the  propriety  of  his  subsequent  conduct.  The  dis- 
solute companions  of  his  pleasures  were  instantly  dismissed: 
men  of  knowledge  and  experience  were  invited  round  the 
throne:  and  those,  who  by  checking  his  excesses  had  earned 
the  enmity  of  the  prince^  found  themselves,  to  their  surprise, 
honoured  with  the. approbation  and  friendship  of  the  king.* 
As  an  act  of  justice  he  set  at  liberty  the  earl  of  March,  who 
irom  his  childhood  had  been  kept  in  confinement  by  the  late 
monarch,  for  no  other  crime  than  his. right  to  the  tlirone;  after 
sbme  time  he  restored  the  son  of  Hotspur,  an  exile  in  Scot- 
land, to  the  honours  and  hereditary  estates  of  the  Percies;  and 
when  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Richard  were  removed 
by  his  orders  from  Langley  to  Westminster  abbey,  he  testi- 
fied his  respect  for  that  prince  by  attending  as  chief  mourner 
in  the  funeral  procession.! 

Henry  had  partaken  of  the  general  alarm  ex- 
Insurrec-  cited  among  the  higher  classes  by  the  levelling 
lo^hrds.  ^  principles  of  the  lollards:  and,  when  he  was  only 
prince  of  Wale*,  had  joined  the  lords  and  com- 
mons in  presenting  a  petition  to  his  father  for  the  arrest  and 
punishment  of  their  preachers.}:  Now,  however,  the  chiefs 
of  the  sect,  whether  they  were  urged  forward  by  enthusiasm, 
or  intoxicated  with  success,  instead  of  labouring  to  remove 
these  unfavourable  impressions,  sought  to  intimidate  their 
adversaries:  and  during  the  king's  first  parliament  affixed 
papers  to  the  doors  of  the  different  churches  in  the  metropo- 
lis, stating  that,  if  the  authority  of  the  crowp  should  be  em- 
ployed in  opposition  to  their  doctrine,  they  were  able  to  as- 
semble one  hundred  thousand  men  ready  to  draw  the  sword 
in  its  defence. §  This  daring  menace  provoked  an  investiga- 
tion: and  it  was  discovered,  that  the  person,  by  whose  coun- 
cils the  party  had  been  led,  and  on  whom  it  chiefly  relied, 
was  sir  John  Oldcastle,  called,  from  the  inheritance  of  his 
wife,  the  lord  of  Cobham.  His  castle  of  Cowling  had  long 
been  the  head  quarters  of  the  teachers  of  lollardism:  thence 
they  issued  forth  on  their  missions  in  the  neighbourhood;  and, 
protected  by  his  servants,  set^at  defiance  the  prohibitions  of 
the  bishops,  and  the  citations  of  the  spiritual  courts.||  The 
eonvocatioD,  to  spare  the  honour  of  a  man,  who  had  been  one 


♦  Tit.  LW.  5.    Wals.  382.    Otterb.  273.    Elm.  16. 
t  Waliing.  385.    Otterb.  274.     Rot.  Pari.  iv.  6.  37. 

♦  See  vol.  iv.  p.  452.  §  Wabing.  382. 
I  waking  Cone.  iii.  330.  338. 353, 353. 
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of  Henry's  most  intimate  companionsy"*^  instead  of  summoning 
him  before  the  usual  tribunal,  denounced  him  to  the  king, 
who  ivtth  the  zeal  of  an  apostle  undertook  the  task  of  work- 
ing his  conversion.  But  the  obstinacy  of  the  disciple  speedily 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  master:  after  a  few  days  the 
king  began  to  enforce  his  arguments  with  threats;  and  Old*- 
castle  thought  it  time  to  withdraw  from  Windsor  to  his  own 
residence  at  Cowling.t     His  flight  was  followed 
by  a  royal  proclamation,  ordering  the  magistrates       ^^^'  ^^' 
to  arrest  not  only  the  itinerant  preachers,  but  their  hearers 
and  abettors;  and  by  a  mandate  to  the  ardibishop  of  Canter- 
bury, requiring  him  to  proceed  against  the  fugitive  according 
to  law4    The  spiritual  powers  of  that  prelate  were  soon  ex- 
hausted.    Oldcaiitle  disobeyed  his  summons,  an^ 
laughed  at  his  excommunication;  but  was  com-    Apprdic*' 
polled  to  surrender  to  a  military  force  sent  by  the    oWcmUc. 
king,  and  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
On  his  arraignment  before  the  primate,  his  con-      c  ^^^  23 
duct  was  as  arrogant  and  insulting,  as  that  of  his 
judge  was  mild  and  dignified.     Not  content  with  signifying- 
his  dissent  from  the  established  creed,  he  poured  out  a  torrent 
of  abuse  against  all  those  by  whom  it  was  upheld.    He  main- 
tained that  the  church  had  ceased  to  teaeh  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  from  the  moment  that  it  became  infected  with  the  poi- 
son of  worldly  riches:  that  the  clergy  were  the  antichrist: 
that  the  pope  was  the  head,  the  bishops  and  prelates  the  limbs, 
and  the  religious  orders  tJie  tail  of  the  beast:  and  tliat  the 
only  true  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  he,  who  most  faithftilly 
practised  the  virtues  of  St.  Peter.   Then  turning  to  the  spec- 
tators, and  extending  his  arms,  he  exclaimed:  <'  Beware  of  the 
men  who  sit  here  as  my  judges.    They  will  seduce  both  yon 
and  themselves,  and  will  lead  you  to  hell."   He  was  brought 
to  the  bar  on  two  different  days,  and  persisting  in  his  opiniouft, 
was  pronounced  an  obstinate  heretic. §    The  primate,  how- 

*  Tit.  Lir.  p.  6.  Elm.  p.  31,  who  add  that  on  account  of  his  opinions  he 
bad  been  dUmissed  by  the  king  before  the  coronation.  From  Faller  (p.  168) 
we  derive  the  curious  information  that  sir  John  Oldcastle  was,  among  our 
more  ancient  dramatists,  the  debauched  but  facetious  knight,  who  now 
treads  the  stage  under  the  name  of  sir  John  Falstaff. 

f  A  book  belonging  to  Oldcastle  had  been  seized  in  the  shop  of  a  limner^ 
with  whom  it  liad  been  left  to  be  illuminated.  It  was  read  before  the  kin^ 
in  the  presence  of  the  owner.  Ileniy  declared  that  he  had  never  heard 
doctrines  so  pernicious,  and  asked  the  knight  what  he  thought  of  them.  Of 
course  he  did  not  dispute  the  judgment  of  his  sovereign^  but  alleged  in  his 
own  excuse  that  he  had  never  read  more  than  two  pages  of  tlie  work.  Couc. 
iu.  352. 

i  Rym.  ix.  46,    Couc.  357. 

%  Rym.  ix.  61—66.    Cone.  353—357. 
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ever,  when  he  delivered  him  to  the  oivil^  magistrate,  procured 
from  the  king  a  respite  of  fifty  days:  during  which  Oldcastle 
found  the  means  to  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  to  assemble 
the  most  ardent  of  his  partisans.  Emissaries  were  imme- 
diately despatchj&d  into  the  neighbouring  counties:  an  army 
was  secretly  organized:  and  thousands  of  fanatics  held  them.- 
selves  in  readiness  to  march  to  the  metropolis,  though  they 
were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  real  object  of  their  leaders.  The 
DiroeHion  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  conspirators,  to  surprise  the  kii^ 
of^ehuur-  ^^  Eltham,  was  defeated  by  his  unexpected  de- 
genti.  parture  for  Westminster:  and  a  second  resolution 

1414,  .  was  formed  to  collect  all  their  adherents  in  the 
Jan.  7.  fields  at  St  Giles's,  on  the  day  after  the  epiphany. 
The  king,  who  was  perfectly  apprized  of  their  intentions,  hav- 
ing secured  the  gates  of  the  city  to  separate  the  lollards  within 
the  walls  from  those  without,  proceeded  a  little  after  midnight 
with  a  strong  body  of  forces  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The 
roads  were  covered  with  insurgents  hastening  from  aD  quar- 
ters towards  St  Giles's:  but  the  first  companies  that  arrived 
were  surrounded  and  secured:  the  fugitives  who  escaped, 
spread  the  alarm,  and  the  parties  on  their  march  precipitately 
dispersed.* 

.  The  number  of  the  insurgents  on  this  oeeasion 

™^«5^-  is  calculated  at  twenty  thousand;  and  the  object 
^gns.  ^^  ^^^^^  leaders  was,  if  we  may  credit  royal  pro- 

clamations  and  parliamentary  records,  of  the  most 
dangerous  tendency.  The  commons  in  their  address  state, 
that  the  lollards  had  sought  to  destroy  the  christian  faith,  the 
king,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  estates,  and  all  manner  of 
policy  and  law:"  Henry  in  his  proclamation  declares  that 
tiicy  meant  **  to  destroy  him,  his  brothers,  and  several  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  lords,  to  confiscate  the  possessions  of 
the  chnrch,  to  secularize  the  religious  orders,  to  divide  the 
realm  into  confederate  districts,  and  to  appoint  sir  John  Old- 
eastle  president  of  the  commonwealth."!  That  leader  escap- 
ed; and  though  the  king  offered  the  most  tempting  rewards 
for  his  apprehension,  eluded  for  several  years  the  pursuit  and 
search  of  his  enemies.  Of  his  accomplices  many  were  secured, 
condemned,  and  executed.  The  failure  of  the  insurrection 
had  the  usual  effect  of  adding  to  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws 
already  in  existence.  It  was  enacted  that  all  judges  and 
maffistrates  should  be  authorized  to  arrest  persons  suspected 
of  loUardism:  and  that  the  prisoners  on  their  conviction 

•Tit.Liv.6.    Wals.  385, 386.    Elm.  31,  32. 

t  Rot  Pari.  iv.  24. 108.    Bym.  be.  89. 119. 129.  170. 193. 
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should  forfeit  their  lands,  goods,  aod  chattels,  as  in  cases  of 
felony.* 

The  restoration  of  tranquillity  allowed  the  king    Henry 
^to  direct  his  attention  towards  the  French  throne,    claims  the 
which  was  still  occupied   by  an   imbecile  mo-     crown  of 
narch,  and  \vas  daily  undermined  by  the  rage  of    ^'*"<^* 
cdhtetiding  factions*     Within  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  ^ 
reins  of  government  had  successively  passed  fVom  the  h§nds  of 
John  the  fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  to  the  dauphin,  a  young 
prince,  rash,  headstrong,  and  capricious;!  to  the 
populace  of  the  capital,  whose  ephemeral  supe-      a^*12» 
riority  had  been  accompanied  with  the  imprison-        ^ 
ment  or  massacre  of  the  lords  and  ladies  attached  to  the 
court;:|:  and  lastly  to  the  duke  of  Orleans^  who  persisted  in 
waging  a  successful  but  impolitic  war  against  the  Burgun- 
dians,  the  ancient  foes  of  his  family.     To  the  aspiring  mind 
of  Henry  these  troubles  opened  a  niost  alluring  prospect  He 
determined  to  revive  the  claim,  and  tread  in  tJie  footst,eps,  of 
his  great  grandfather  Edward  HI. ;  and,  if  he  consented  to 
a  succession  of  short  truces  at  the  prayer  of  Charles,  it  was 
only  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  mature  his  plans,  to  pro-. 
vide  money  for  his  expenses,  and  to  open  the  war  with  an 
army  adequate  to  his  object.     A  little  more  than 
a  year  had  elapsed  from  hisj  accession,  when  he      j^}% 
unexpectedly  demanded  the  crown  of  France, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  as  the  heir  of  Isabella;  daughter 
of  Philip  IV.  The  French  ministers  might  have  replied,  that 
he  was  not  the  legitimate  representative  of  that  princess:§  but 
they  deemed  the  claim  an  insult  to  the  national  indepen- 
dence ;  and  refused  to  admit  it  even  as  a  subject      Aarust. 
of  discussion.      Henry  therefore  consented  that 
Charles  should  continue  to  possess  his  throne,  but  required ' 
as  the  price  of  his  forbearance  conditions,  which  would  liave.. 
reduced  France  to  a  secondary  station  among  the  powers  of . 
Europe:  that  he  should  cede  to  England  in  full  sovereignty 
the  provinces  of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou*,.  the  territo- 
ries which  formerly  composed  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine ;  and 

*  Hot  Pari.  iv.  24.  In  this  parliament  the  klng^s  brothers,  John  and 
Humphrey,  were  made  dukes  of  Bedford  lind  Gloucester.    Elm.  S3. 

f  He  is  said  to  have  sent  in  derision  to  Henry  a  present  of  tenix'is  balb. 
The  king  promised  to  return  the  compliment  with  English  balls,  which 
should  batter  to  the  ground  the  walls  of  Paris.     Otterb.  275. 

i  Seethe  letter  ff  the  king  of  France  in  Bymer^  ix.  51.  and  the  account 
ofMonstrelet,!.  Ij55— 170. 

§  The  reader  will  recollect  that  our  kings  claimed  the  French  crown  on 
the  plea  that  it  could  descend  by  females.  Now  in  that  hypothesis  it  be- 
•  longed  not  to  Heniy,  but  to  the  earl  of  March. 
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the  several  towns  and  counties  included  in  the  great  peace  of 
Bretigny:  that  he  should  put  Henry  in  possession  of  one 
l^alf  of  Provence,  the  inheritance  of  Eleanor  and  Sanchia,  the 
queens  of  Henry  HI.  and  of  his  brother  Richard,  and  two  of 
the  four  daughters  of  Berenger,  once  sovereign  of  that  coun* 
try:  that  he  should  faithfully  discharge  the  arrears  of  the  ran- 
som of  king  John,  amounting  to  twelve  hundred  thousand 
crowds ;  and  that  he  should  give  his  daughter  Catharine  in 
marriage  to  the  king  of  England  with  a  portion  of  two  mil- 
lions 01  crowns.'*'    Tp  these  demands  the  duke  of  Berri,  the 
organ  of  the  French  government,  replied;  that  Charles  for 
the  sake  of  peace  was  willing  to  restore  all  the  territories 
anciently  comprehended  within  the  dutchy  of  Aquitaine ;  and 
to  give  with  hi^  daughter  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a 
greater  portion  than  had  ever  been  given  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion by  any  of  his  predecessors.     By  a  prince  of  ordinary 
ambition  such  offers  would  have  been  cheerfully  accepted.  It 
was  evident  that  they  were  made  not  on  account  of  the  real 
superiority  of  England,  but  of  the  temporary  epibarrassmeiits 
of  France:  and  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that,  if  they  should 
be  refused,  the  di0erent  factions  might  unite  against  the  cpm- 
moD  eneqiy,  and  by  their  union  defeat  all  his  projects.  Great, 
Q^  2,        however,  as  they  were,  they  did  not  satisfy  the 
expectations  of  Henry,t    He  recalled  his  ambas- 
sadors, summoned  a  parliament,  avowed  his  intention    of 
Nw.  19.       vindicating  his  right  by  arms,  and  obtained  a  sup- 
ply of  two-tenths  and 'two-fifteen  ths.:|:  The  grant 
of  so  largC'  a  sum  created  considerable  alarm  in  the  French 
court:  and  Henry  resolved  to  make  a  second  attempt  by  no- 
gociation.  A  few  days  before  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice, 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  with  the  bishops  of  Durham 
j^^^24        ^^^  Norwich,  and  a  retinue  of  six  hundred  horse- 
men, entered  Paris,  where  by  their  parade  and 
magnificence,  they  surprised  and  mortified  the  vanity  of  the 
^jj^y^  j3       French.  §    Their  first  object  was  easily  attained, 
to  prolong  the  truce  during  four  montiis.     They 
next  proposed  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  on  a  new  basis. 
The  claim  of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  was  entirely 
abandoned:  they  consented  to  accept  of  the  princess  with  half 
the  sum  originally  required:  but  every  other  demand  made 
liaicb  U        y  ^^  ^*^®  embassy,  was  repeated  and  enforced. 
The  duke  of  Berri  gave  the  same  answer,  with 

*  Two  crowni  wero  eqial  to  a  noble  English. 

t  TIk  whole  process  of  the  negociation  is  to  be  found  in  Bjrmer,  ix*  208. 

*  Rot  Pari.  iy.  35.  ^  Moiutrel  i.  216. 
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this  unioiportant  difieranoe,  that  be  offered  eight  instead  of 
six  hundred  thousand  crowns  as  the  marriage  portion  of  Ga* 
tharine.    The  ambassadors  immediately  returned."*^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  result  of  the  negociatioo 
Tvas  not  displeasing  to  Henry.     His  counsellors    JJ^J^  P^ 
might  wish  to  avert  the  impending  calamities  of    ^^^^"* 
war:  but  the  young  hero  longed  to  encircle  bia 
brow  with  the  laurels  of  a  conqueror.     A  council  of  fifteen 
spiritual  and  twenty-eight  temporal  peers  was 
immediately  assembled:  the  king  declared  his  re-         ^" 
solution   <«to  rpoovcr  his  inheritance"  by  arms:t  and  his 
speech  was  received  with  applause,  and  assurances  of  support 
The  duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  his  brothers,  accepted  the  office 
of  regent  during  the  royal  absence:  his  duties  and  powers' 
^ere  £q:>ecified:  the  members  of  the  council  aj^inted:  and 
the  terms  of  military  service  arranged.  {    The  barons  and 
knights,  anxious  to  obtain  renown,  or  to  secure  the  royal  fa- 
vour,  engaged  to  furnish  troops  according  to  their  abilities: 
and  while /Aey  levied  men,  Henry  himself  pawned  his  jewels, 
solicited  loans,  and  by  great  exertiobs  amassed  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  noUes.§ 
*   The  French  ministers  had  made  no  prepant- 
tions  to  meet  the  tempest,  with  which  they  were    ^^j^^u 
threatened.   Occupied  in  maintaining  the  ascend*    enroys.'^ 
ancy  over  the  domestic  rivals,  they  iiad  flattered 
themselves  that  the  king  of  England  would  accept  of  the  terms 
which  had  been  offersdhim:  and  with  this  fallacious  expects- 

•  Bytn.  ix.  205. 212—215.  f  ^^'  ^*  3^* 

t  The  folloviring^  were  the  tenns,  tnd  the  manner  of  raising  the  army,  I. 
Contracts  w^re  made  by  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  with  different  lords 
and  gentlemen^  who  bound  themselves  to  serve  with  a  certain  number  of 
men  for  a  year,  from  the  ^y  on  which  they  were  first  mustered.  ^,  The 
pay  of  a  dnke  was  to  be  fc<.  4rf.  per  day?  an  earl,  6s  W-s  *  baron  or  ban- 
netet^  4s.)  a  knight,  3a.;  an  esquire^  It.;  an  v»ht^  6rf.  3.  The  pay,  or  se- 
curity for  its  amount*  was  to  be  deliveeed  by  4he  treasurer  a  quarter  of « 
year  in  advance:  and  if  the  money  were  not  actually  paid  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  quarter,  the  engagement  was  to  be  at  an  end.  As  an  additional 
Kmun»rsitlon»  eadi  contractor  Kceived  **  the  usual  regard,  or  douceur  of 
100  mariks  for  every  30  men  at  arms.  4.  A  dnke  wastohave  50  harses;  an 
earl  24;  a  baron  or  banneret,  16;  a  knight,  6;  an  esquire,  4;  &n  archer,  1. 
tile  hoists  Were  to  be  fiimished  by  the  contractor,  the  equipment  by  the 
king.  5.  An  prisoners  were  to  belong  to  the  captors:  but  if  they  were 
Idngs,  the  soiw  of  kings,  or  ofllcers  high  in  command  bearing  commissions 
from  kings,  they  were  to  belong  to  the  crown,  on  the  payment  of  a  reason- 
able  recompense  to  the  captors.  6.  The  booty  taken  was  to  be  divided  into 
three  parts.  Two  remained  to  the  men:  the  third  was  a^in  divided  into 
thf«c  p«ts,  of  which  the  leader  took  two,  and  left  the  third  to  the  king. 
See  the  several  contracts  in  Rymer,  ix.  223. 227—239. 
4  Ibid.  241.  271.  284-287. 
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lion  they  even  now  sent  the  archbishop  of  Bourges,  and  the 
earl  o(  Vendome,  to  repeat  the  proposals  which  had  lately 
been  made  by  the  duke  ofBerri.  The  ambassadors  were  in* 
troduced  to  the  king  at  Winchester:  the  next  day  Henry 
Chichely,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  the  archbisnopric  of 
Canterbury,  informed  them  that  his  sovereign  would  accept 
nothing  short  of  the  restoration  of  all  the  territories  which  had 
ever  been  possessed  by  his  predecessors:  and  Henry,  follow- 
ing the  primate,  added,  that  the  crown  of  France  was  his 
right,  and  that  he  would  wrest  it  from  its  unjust  possessor  in 
defiance  of  all  his  enemies.  These  words  aroused  the  spirit  of 
the  archbishop  of  Bourges,  who  having  previously  obtained 
permission,  replied:  that  if  the  king  attributed  to  fear  the 
offers  which  had  been  made,  he  deceived  himself.  The  throne 
of  France  was  the  most  excellent  in  Europe.  It  would  re- 
quire more  tha^  the  power  of  England  to  shake  it  Let  Hen- 
ry, if  he  chose,  make  the  attempt:  he  would  either  be  driven 
back  to  the  sea,  or  would  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  presumption 
with  his  liberty,  perhaps  with  his  life.  As  for  himself,  the 
archbishop  added,  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  in  England. 
He  requested  his  passports:  but  trusted  that  the  king  would 
.^ve  the  answer  itx  writing,  and  spare  him  the  pain  of  deliver- 
ing so  insulting  a  message  by  word  of  mouth.  Henry  did 
not  resent  the  freedom  of  the  prelate,  but  dismissed  him  and 
his  colleague  with  valuable  presents.* 
Conapinwy  Every  preparation  w;as  now  complete:*  the 

a^futhira.    ^i^my  had  assembled  at  Southampton;  and  the 

kipg  superintended  the  embarkisttion.      At  that 

very  moment,  while  his  mind  was  occupied  with  visions  of 

July  21        conquest  and  glory,  he  was  suddenly  alarmed 

with  the  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life  had  been  formed  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family  and 
household.,  The  rindeader  was  his  couain  Richard,  a  brother 
to  the  duke  of  ToiIl,  and  lately  created  earl  of  Cambridge. 
The  principal  accomplices  were  sir  Thomas  Grey  of  Heton,a 
'  Northumbrian  knight;  and  the  lord  Scroop  of  Masham,  who 
had  been  honoured  with  the  highest  employments  in  the 
]  state,  and  was,  both  in  bed  and  at  board,  at  the  council  table 
and  in  the  chase,  the  king's  individual  companion.  What 
motives  could  induce  them  to  form  the  design,  or  whence 
they  derived  their  hopes  of  success,  it  is  impossible  tq  dis- 
cover; the  historian  must  content  himself  with  describing  the 

«A^*L?**^"'J'*'««i*-  ^*'J  ^**®  ^^^  ^^  *P*»"*»  »nd  Elmhatn  (p.  30)  and 
Walsin^iam  (p.  389,)  who  reprove  the  insolence,  of  the  French  prelate. 
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facts  18  fllcy  Appear  upon  record.  By  an  iiiquest 
of  twelve  jurors  of  the  county  it  was  found,  but  ^«*f-2. 
on  what  testimony  is.  not  mentioned^  that  the  earl  of  Cam* 
bridge  had  conspired  with  sir  Thomas  Grey  to  collect  a  body 
of  armed  men,  to  conduct  the  earl  of  March  to  the  frontiers  of 
Wales,  and  to  proclaim  him  the  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  in 
ease  Richard  II.  was  really  dead:^  and  had  also  by  their  emis- 
saries solicited  Thomas  of  iVumpyngton,  who  still  personated 
Richardj  Henry  Percy  who  had  not  yet  returned  from  Scot- 
land, and  several  Scottish  lords,  to  invade  the  king's  domi* 
nions  at  an  appointed  time:  and  that  the  lord  Scroop  had  re- 
ceived from  them  the  knowledge  of  their  treasonaUe  inten- 
tions, had  concealed  that  knowledge  from  the  king  and  coun- 
cil, and  given  to  the  c<mspiratoris  his  aid  and  abettande.  On 
this  indictment  the  prisoners  were  arraigned,  and  severally 
pleaded  guilty:  but  the  lord  Scroop  added,  that  his  intention 
was  innocent,  as  his  only  object  in  learning,  was  to  defeat  the* 
plans  of  the  conspirators.  Ihe  usual  judgment  of  treason  was 
passed  against  Gray:  but  the  king  commuted  the  most  dis- 
graceful parts  of  the  sentence.  Instead  of  being  drawn,  he 
was  permitted  to  walk  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  suffe^td 
decapitation  instead  of  being  hanged.  Cambridge  and  Scroop 
claimed  the  privilege  9f  beii%  tried  by  their  peers.  The 
duke  of  Clarence  presided  in  the  place  of  the  ^ 

king:  all  the  lords  iti  the  army  were  summoned:  ^^' 

and  the  duke  of  York,'  that  he  might  not  sit  in  judgment  on 
his  brother,  appointed  the  earl  of  Dorset  his  proxy.  By  this 
court  both  were  condemned  :t  and  after  a  fruitless  appeal  by 
the  earl  of  Cambridge  to  the  mercy  of  his  royal  relative,  were 
executed.  Though  the  carl  of  March  sat  among  the  judges 
at  the  trial,  he  soon  afterwards  received  from  Henry  a  general 
^pardon  for  all  treasons  and  ofiences:  whence  it  has  been  in- 
ferred by  some  writers  that  he  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy, 
and  had  secured  the  royal  favour  by  betraying  his  accom- 
plices. But  the  inference  is  not  warranted  by  the  practice  of 
the  age.  Such  pardons  were  frequently  solicited  by  the  most 
innocent,  as  »  measure  of  precaution  to  defeat  the  malice,  ^nd 
prevent  the  accusations,  of  their  enemies.  { 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  ear)  of  Cambtidge  had  manied  AmM^ 
aister  tothe  earl  of  March,  who^  on  the  death  of  her  brother  withoat  issu^ 
would  have  h&d  the  real  right  to  the  ccown. 

f  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  64— dT.  * 

%  Rym.  ix.  303.  It  b  indeed  true  that  the  earl  of  Cambridge  in  his  writ- 
ten confession  oharges  the  i$f\  of  March  with  having  assented  to  the  plan : 
but  the  charge  was  certainly  disbefieved.  He  sat  as  a  judge.  Rot.  Pari. 
■  iv.  66. 
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Henry's  impatience  had  haslenad  'the  Irial  and 

He  landfill     execution  of  the  conspirators.     As  soon  as  the 

Aug"ld^'     y^i^i  would  permit,  he  left  Southampton;  and 

after  a  rapid  voyase  entered  the  mouth  of  the 

A      14.      •^^^^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^  offifteen  hundred  sail,  carrying 

^"'  six  thousand  men  at  arms  and  twenty-four  thou- 

'  sand  archers.    Three  days  were  consumed  in  landing  the 

men,  stores,  and  provisions:  and  immediately 
Aug.  17.  Harfleur,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
fiver,  was  invested  by  land  and  blockaded  by  water.  The 
knightdin  garrison,  confident  in  their  valour  and  numbers,  re- 
peBtedly  assailed  the  intrenchments  of  the  besiegers:  but  sue- 
decisive  defeats  taught  them  to  confine  themselves  within  the 
iHralls:  their  defences  were  in  a  short  time  shattered  or  de- 
molished by  the  artillery:  and  in  the  fifth  week  they  sub- 
mitted to  an  unconditional  surrender.  The  men 
^l^^**  at  arms  were  dismissed  in  their  doublets,  after 
Sept  ae!  taking  an  oath  to  yield  themselves  prisoners 
within  a  fixed  time  to  the  governor  of  Calais:  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  banished  from 
their  homes  for  ever,  carrying  with  them  a  portion  of  their 
clothes,  and  five  pennies  each  to  procure. subsistence:  and  Uie 
riches  of  the  town,  with  the  aPms  and  horses  of  the  garrison, 
*  were  faithfully  distributed  among  the  conquerors,  according 
to'their  terms  of  service.  Harfieur  in  the  estimation  of  Henry 
had  already  become  a  second  Calais:  but  its  reduction  had  been 
purchased  with  the  sacrifice  of  many  ofiicers  ajid  men,  who 
perished  not  only  from  the  casualties  pf  the  siege,  but  from 
the  ravages  of  a  dysentery  caused  by  the  dampness  of  the 
f>1ace,  the  immaturity  of  the  fruits,  and  the  exhalations  of  the 

?utrid  remains  of  animals  slaughtered  for  the  gse  of  the  camp.  ^ 
P'hen  the  sick  and  wounded  had  been  sent-to  England,  and^ 
a  competent  garrison  had  been  selected  for  the  defence  of  the 
place,  the  army  was  reduced  to  one  half  of  its  former  number: 
a  force  evidently  too  inconsiderable  to  attempt  any  expedi- 
tion of  importance.*  But  the  kfng's  honour  was  now  at 
stake:  and,  to  brave  the  enemy,  he  took  the  bold  and  chival- 
rous resolution  of  marching  to  Calais  through  the  hostile 
provincesof  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Artois.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  uselessness  of  so  hazardous  an  expedition  was  re- 
presented by  the  majority  of  the  council:  the  objections  of 
prudence  were  opposed  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  impu- 

•  rit.  Lir.  9—11.    Wals.  390,  391.    Elm.  40—49.    Monrtrcl.  i.  ^, 
324. 226. 
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tation  of  cowardice:  and  everj  voice  waa  silent,  as  soon'as 
the  kin^  had  declared,  that  he  would  never  shun  the  men  who 
had  unjustly  seized  his  inheritance. 

The  army  proceeded  in  three  grand  divisions, 
attended  by  two  detachments,- which  alternately    £2******* 
served  as  wings  in  the  field,  and  as  van  and  rear       oct*6. 
guards  on  the  march.*    At  every  step  they  were 
closely  watched  by  strons;  bodiesof  theenemy,  whd,  while  they 
avoided  an  engagement/cut  off  the  stragglers,  and  laid  waste 
the  country.     The  progress  of  the  English  was  slow.     Often 
thev  were  compelled  to  pass  the  day  without  food :  and  it  waa 
with  difficulty  that  they  could  extort  a  scanty  aubsbtenee  from 
the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  villages,  where  they  rested 
during  the  night    As  they  crossed  the  river  Breme,  they 
wbre  attacked  by  the  garrison  of  Eu  with  loud  shouts  and 
amazing  impetuosity  :t  but  they  received  the  assailants  with 
coolness;  and  after  a  sharp  contest  drove  them  ^ 

back  to  the  walls.     At  length  the  van  guard  * 

reached  Blanchetaque  on  the  Somme.  Henry  had  expected 
to  force  the  passage  like  his  grandfather  Edward  III.:  but  the 
enenny  had  profited  by  experience,  ^and  had  intersected  the 
ford  with  lines  of  palisades,  behind  which  were  posted  strong 
bodies  of  archers  and  men  at  arms.  The  king  now  became 
sensible  of  his  danger.  He  hastily  retraced  his  steps  to  Ar- 
ranges; and  avoiding  Abbeville,  where  D'Albret,  the  cogsta- 
Me  of  France,  had  fixed  his  head-quarters,  proceeded  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Bailleul.  The  enemy 
from  the  opposite  side  observed  all  his  motions:  • 
and  as  he  advanced,  he  found  every  bridge  broken  down,  and 
every  ford  protected  by  troops  and  fortifications.  Each  day 
added  to  his  disappointments:  and  his  followers  began  to 
abandon  themselves  to  despair,  when  fortunately  • 

a  ford  was  discovered  near  Bethencourt,  which 
had  been  neglected  by  the  militia  of  St  Quintin's.  The  Eng- 
lish hastened  to  establish  themselves  at  Monchy  la  Gailcke, 
on  the  right  bank:  and^hc  constable,  mortified  at  theiis  suc- 
cess, retired  on  the  road  to  Calais  as  far  as  Bapaume  and  St 
Pol,  ordering  at  Che  same  time  the  numerous  reinforcements, 
which  he  expected,  to  quicken  their  march  to  Ms  as8i8tanGe.i 

*  Livius  observes  ofi  this  amngement,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Uie  .Eng^- 
lish,  p.  12.     Elmham  also  says,  ut  moris  est,  p.  51. 

f  Clamore  et  impetu  maxima cantu  terrifico,  impetuque  maxitno, 

ut  rooris  est  Gallis.     Tit.  Liv.  p.  13. 

^  Monstrei.  i.  226. 
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"  It  had  long  been  the  polfey  of  Itef  rcnch*  com* 

JjJJJJ"*^  xnanders  to  decline  an  engagement  wiA  the  Eng^ 
Scar-*"  Ji*/ unless  they  possesaed  a  decided  superiority 
mies.  in  liumbers  or  strength  of  position.     On  the  pr^*- 

Oct20        *^*  occasion  the  expediency  of  offisring  battle: - 
was  debated  in  a  military  counsel^  held  at  Rouor  ' 
in  presence  of  Charles:  and  the  question  was  decide  in  the 
affirmative  by  a  majority  of  five-and-thirty  voices  to  five.  Am.  • 
soon  as  the  constable  had  received  his  orders,  he  commani*-. 
cated  their  purport  to  Henry  by  three  heralds,  who  were  ni-  • 
troduced  to  him  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  delivered  their 
message  on  their  knees.     The  king  answered  with  apparent 
indifference  that  the  will  of  God  would  be  done.     They  in- 
quired by  what  road  he  intended  to  march.     ^  By  that  which 
leads  straight  to  Calais,"  was  his  reply:  '^  and  if  my  enemies 
attempt  to  intercept  me,  it  will  be  at  their  peril.     I'shall  not 
seek  them:  but  I  will  not  move  a  step  quicker  or  slower  to 
avoid  them.     I  could,  however,  have  wished  that  they  bad 
adopted  other  counsels,  instead  of  determining  to  shed  the  ' 
blood  of  christians."     It  is  probable  that  the  last  words  al- 
luded to  a  private  challenge  which  the  king  had  sent  to  the 
dauphin,  and  which,  if  we  may  believe  his  solemn  dedara* 
tion,  had  been  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sparing  the  blood 
of  men,  who  had  no  personal  interest  in  their  quarrel.     The 
heralds,  who  had  delivered  their  message  under  considerable 
apprehensions,  received  a  present  of  one  hundred  crowns,  and 
returned  inipressed  with  a  deep  veneration  for  the  character 
of  the  king.* 

The  English  continued  their  march  leisurely 
The  Eng-  and  in  good  order  towards  Blangi.  The  deep 
Jj^.  ■*  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Ternois  intersected  the 

eelles.  '         road:  but  a  detachment  arrived  in  time  to  secure 

Oct  4.  the  bridge^  which  the  French  were  preparing  to 
■  demolish:  and  the  whole  army  crossed  without 
any  molestation.  In  a  short  time  tl^e  duke  of  York  discover- 
ed several  large  nriasses  of  the  enemy  marching  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Azincourt:  and  Henry  having  reconnoitred  them  from 
an  eminence,  gave  orders  to  form  in  line  of  battle.  The  men 
remained  in  their  ranks  till  it  was  dark :  but  as  no  enemy 
approached,  they  broke  up  in  the  evening,  and  advanced  in 
silence  by  a  white  road  which  lay  before  them.  Fortunately 
it  led  to  Maisoncelles,  a  large  village,  where  they  found  bet- 

•  Monstrcl.  i.  226,     Liv.  14.    Elrah.  55, 
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ter  food,  md  more  ccunfortable  aecommp^ations  than  they 
had 'UofvrB  Ibr  some  weeka«* 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  op^table  had  checked  the 
impetpoi^y  of  hir  followers,  who  now  amounted,  at  the  low- 
est ^odeulation,  to  one  hundred  thousand  eavalry.  Bi}t  be 
knew^  that  ill  the  &tal  battles  of  Greet  and  Poitterj>  the  French 
had'beeoEthe  assailants,  and  he  determined  on  the  present  oc- 
caaibn  to  leave  that  dangerous  honour  to  the  English.  To 
him'delaj  could  bring  only  new  accessions  of  force:  to  them 
it  was  pregnant  with  famine  and  inevitable  destruction.  Oa 
this  account  he  had  selected  a  strong  position  in  the  field/^  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Azincourt,  through  which  itwas  nece** 
sary  for  the  king  of  England  to  cut  his  way,  unless  he  wOuld 
consent  to  yield  himself  prisoneF.  His  maresohals  had  allot* 
ted  tiieir  stations  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  army: 
and  each  lord  had  planted  his  banner  on  the  spot  which  he 
intended  to  occupy  during  the  battle.  The  night  was  cold, 
dark,  and  rainy:  but  numerous  fires  illumined  the  horizon; 
and  bursto  of  laughter  ^nd  merriment  were  repeatedly  heard 
from  the  French  lines.  The  men  collected  rotmd  their  ban- 
ners; spent  their  time  in  revelling  and  debate;  discussed  the 
probable  events  of  the  next  day ;  and  fixed  the  ransom  of  the 
English  king  and  his  barons.  No  one  suspected  the  possi- 
bility of  a  defeat:  and  yet  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  they 
lay  m  the  vicinity  of  the  field  of  Creci.t  'i 

To  the  English  it  was  a  night  of  hope  and  fear, 
of  suspense  and  anxiety.     They  had  been  wasted       Ji^^?^ 
with  disease,  broken  with  fatigue,  and  weakened       baule. 
by  the  many  privations  which  must  attend  the 
march  of  an  army  through  a  hostile  country^  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  superior  force.     But  they  were  supported  by  the 
spirit  and  confidence  of  their  gallant  leader,  and  by  the  proud 
recollection  of  the  victories  won  in  similar  circumstances  by 
their  fathers.     As  men,  however,  who  had  staked  their  lives 
on  the  issue  of  the  approaching  battle,  they  spent  the  inter- 
vening moments  in  making  their  wills,  and  in  attending  to  the 

*  Elmb.  56.  Monstrel.  i.  227.  From  the  notices  in  thb  writer  may  he 
drawn  the  following  journal  of  the  king's  march. — Oct.  6.  He  left  Harfleur 
(Otterbume  says  it  was  the  9th.}. — 12.  Was  disappointed  at  Blanchetaque, 
and  slept  at  Arrames. — 13.  Slept  at  Bailleul.— 14.  Repulsed  at  Pont  St. 
Remy,  and  slept  at  Hange8t.<^15.  Repulsed  at  Ponteau  de  Mer,  and  slept 
atBonea^ — 16.  Slept  at  Uerbonnieres. — 17.  Slept  at  Wauvlllei's. — 18.  Slept 
at  BainyUlers. — 19.  Crossed  the  Somme  at  Voyenne  and  Bethencourt. 
Slept  at  Monchy  la  Gauche. — ^22.  Marched  by  Encre,  and  slept  at  Force- 
vilte. — 23.  Marched  by  Lucheu,  and  slept  at  Bouvieres. — 24.  Passed 
through  Blangi  to  Maisoncelles. 

t  Monstrel.  i.  227. 
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exercisea  of  religion.  The  king  himself  took  little  repofia 
He  visited  the  different  quarters  of  the  army;  sent,  as  soon  as 
the  moon  arose,  officers  to  examine  the  ground;  arranged  the 
operations  of  the  next  day;  ordered  bandb  of  music  to  play  in 
succession  during  the  night;  and  before  sunrise  summoned  the 
25  ^^^  ^  attend  at  matins  and  mass.  From  prayer 
h^  led  (them  into  the  field,  and  arrayed  them  aftef 
his  ususl  mwner  in  three  divisions  and  two  wingis;  butsp 
near  to  each  other,  that  they  seemed  to  form  but  one  body. 
The  archers«  on  whom  he  rested  his  principal  hope,  were 
placed  ip  advance  of  the  min  at  arms.  Their  well-earned 
reputation  in  former  battles,  and  their  savage  appearance  on 
the  present  day,  struck  terror  into  their  enemies.  Many  had 
stripped  themselves  naked :  the  others  had  bared  their  arm^ 
and  breasts,  that  they  might  exercise  their  limbs  with  more 
ease  and  execution.  Beside  his  bow  and  arrows,  his  battle- 
axe  or  sword,  each  bore  on  his  shoulder  a  long  stake  sharp- 
ened at  bpth  extremities,  which  he  was  instructed  to  ax 
obliquely  before  him  in  the  ground,  and  thus  oppose  a  ram- 
part of  pikes  to  the  charge  of  the  French  cavalry.  The  king 
himself  appeared  on  a  gray  palfrey,  followed  by  a  train  of  led 
horses,  ornamented  with  the  most  gorgeous  trappings.  His 
helmet  was  of  polished  steel,  surmounted  with  a  crownspark- 
ling  with  jewels;  and  on  his  surcoat  were  emblazoned  in  gold 
ttie  arms  of  England  and  France.*  As  he  rode  from  banner 
to  banner,  cheering  and  exhorting  the  men,  he  chanced  to 
hearan  officer  express  a  wish  to  his  comrade  that  some  of  the 
good  knights,  who  were  sitting  idle  in  Ens^land,  might  by  a 
miracle  be  transported  to  the  field  of  battle.  **  No,"  ex- 
claimed Henry,  <*  I  would  not  have  a  single  man  more.  If 
God  give  us  the  victory,  it  will  be  plain  that  we  owe  it  to  his 
goodness.  If  he  do  not,  the  fewer  we  are,  the  less  will  be 
the  loss  to  our  country.  But  fight  with  your  usual  courage, 
and  God  and  the  justice  of  our  cause  .will  protect  us.  Before 
night  the  pride  of  our  enemies  shall  be  humbled  in  the  dust; 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  multitude  shall  be  stretched  on  the 
field,  or  captives  in  our  power.  *'t 

The  French  were  drawn  up  in  the  same  order, 

Azincourt       ^"^  ^^^'^  ^*^**  fearful  disparity  in  point  oif  num- 
ber, that  while  the  English  files  were  but  four, 
theirs  w^ere  thirty  men  deep.J     The  constable  himself  com- 


*  Tres  flores  aurei  et  tres  leopardi  aurei.    Elmb.  61. 
tLiv.  16.     Klmh.  60,  6t. 

i  LiviuM  and  Kiniliam  observe  that  in  tlie  French  lines  were  placed  a 
number  of  miliUry  engines  or  cannons  lo  cast  stones  into  the  midst  of  ttie 
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toandedlb^  first  division:  the  dukes  of  Bar  and  Alengon  the 
aecotid:  the  earls  of  Marie  and  Falconberg  the  third.  The 
diatance  between  tlie  two  armies  scarcely  exceeded  a  quieter 
of  a  mile:  but  the  ground  was  wet  and  spongy;  and  D'Albret, 
faithful  to  his  plan^  ordered  his  men  to  sit  down  near  their  ban- 
ners, and  awm  in  patience  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  Their 
inactivity  disconcerlfd  the  king,  who  expected  to  be  attacked. 
lie  improved  the  opportunity,  however,  to  order  a  plentiful 
refreshment  to  be  distributed  through  the  ranks,  while  two  de- 
tachments stole  away  unpercei  ved  by  the  French ;  of  which  one 
was  insitrucied  to  lie  in  ambush  in  a  meadow  at  Tramecourt  on 
their  left  flank,  and  the  other  t<r  alarm  them  during  the  battle 
by  setting  fire  to  the  houses  in  their  rear.  Just  as  the  king 
had  made  every  preparation  for  the  attack,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  approach  of  three  French  knights  who  demanded  per- 
mission to  speak  with  him.  One  of  theni  was  the  baron  de 
Helly,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  Kngland,  and  had  broken 
his  parole.  He  took  the  opportunity  to  deny  the  charge,  and 
offered  to  meet  in  single  combat  |)etween  the  two  armies  any 
man  who  shpuld|^larc  to  repeat  it.  The  king,  who  saw  his 
object,  instantly  replied:  ^^This  is  not  a  time  for  single  com- 
bats. Go,  tell  your  countrymen  to  prepare  for  battle  before 
night,  atid  doubt  not  but  that  for  the  violation  of  your  word, 
j/au  will  a  second  time  forfeit  your  liberty,  if  not  your  life.*' 
"  Sic,''  returned  Helly,  "  1  shall  receive  no  orders  from  you. 
Charles  iai  our  sovereign.  Him  we  obey:  and  for  him  we 
shall  fight  you,  whenever  we  think  proper.'*  "  Away  then," 
resumed  the  king,  ^^  and  take  cai*e  that  we  are  not  before 
you.''*  Immediately  stepping  forward,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ban- 
ners, advance."  At  the  same  moment  sir  Thomas  Erping- 
ham  threw  his  warder  into  the  air:  and  the  men  falling  on 
their  knees,  bit  the  ground,!  arose,  shouted,  and  ran  towards 

Engliah  (Liv.  19.  Elm.  62.)  According  to  Liritfl,  the'French  wei^  to  the 
English  as  something  more  than  seven  tii  one.  Monstrelet  (i.  228)  maVes 
them  as  six  to  one.  I  suspect  tliat  in  Elmharo,  where  he  mentions  Uie  files, 
we  should  read  xzx  instead  of  xx,  as  we  do  in  Livius.  A  contemporary 
writer  estimates  the  enemy  at  100,000.    Apud  Raynald.  v.  473. 

*  Ijyius,  p.  17.  Elmham  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  knights,  but  not 
their  object  p.  63.  But  the  contemporary  ballad  says  that  they  summon- 
ed him  to  suirender. 

The  lord  Haly  un  trewe  kn^zt 

Untel  oore  kyng  he  come  m  hye. 

And  sayd:  '*  Syre,  zeld  zou  without  fytt 

And  save  zoure  self  and  zoure  meyney.'*  EUn.  368. 

t  A  singulis  in  ore  capta  terrse  particula.  Tit.  Liv.  18,  19.  Elm.  65.  This 
mngular  custom  bad  been  introduced  by  the  peasants  of  I'LinderaJsefore  the 
great  victory  which  they  gained  over  the  French  ctvalr)'  >^  Courtray  in 
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the  enemy.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  paces  they  halted  .to 
recover  breath,  and  ihen  repeated  the  shout  It  was  Bdioed 
bac||  by  the  detachment  in  the  meadow,* which  issuine  from 
its  concealment,  instantly  assailed  the  left  flank  of  the  fxenclu 
At  the  same  moment  the  archers,  having  planted  their  stakesi^ 
ran  before  them,  discharged  their  arrows,  and  ^tired  behind 
their  rampart  The  constable  had  apf^nted  a  select  batta- 
lion of  ei^ht  hundred  men  at  arms  to  break  this  formidable 
body.  Of  the  whole  number  not  more  than  seven  score  ever 
came  into  diction.  These  were  quickly  despatched:  the  others, 
unable  to  face  the  incessant  shower  of  arrows,  turned  their 
visors  aside,  and  lost  the  go^rnment  of  their  horses,  which, 
Defeat  of  frantic  with  pain,  plunged  in  different  directions 
the  first  di-  into  the  close  ranks  of  the  first  division.  It  was 
vision  of  ttie  a  moment  of  irremediable  confusion.  Nor  did 
French.  ^j^^  archers  lose  the  oppportunity.  Slineing  their 
bows  behind  them,  and  with  their  swords  or  batde-axes  ia 
their  hands,  they  burst  into  the  mass  of  the  enemy,  killed  the 
constable  and  principal  commanders,  and  in  a  short  time  to* 
tally  dispersed  the  whole  body.*  ^ 

Henry,  who  had  followed  with  the  men  at 
cond  ^'  *™^8*  ordered  the  archers  to  form  again,  and  im- 
mediately charged  the  second  division.  The 
Frenchmen,  though  the  fate  of  their  fellows  bad  checked 
their  presumption,  met  the  shock  with  courage,  and  main- 
.  twined  for  two  hours  a  most  bloody  and  doubtful  contest  The 
king's  life  was  repeatedly  in  imminent  danger.  Seeing  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  wounded  and  lying  on  the 
ground,  he  hastily  strode  across  the  body,  and  bravely  re- 
pelled the  efforts  of  the  assailants,  till  the  prince  was  safely 
removed  by  his  own  servants.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
charged  by  a  band  of  eighteen  French  knights,  who  had  bound 
themselves  to  each  other  to  kill  him  or  take  him  prisoner. 
One  of  them  with  a* stroke  of  his  mace  brought  the  king  on 
his  knees:  but  he  was  instantly  rescued  by  his  guards,  and 
his  opponents  were  all  slain*  At  length  the  duke  of  Alen^on, 
the  French  commander,  fought  his  way  to  the  royal  stand- 
ard. With  one  stroke  he  beat  the  duke  of  York  to  the 
f^round:  with  a  second  he  cleaved  the  crown  on  the  king's 
helmet   Every  arm  was  instantly  uplifted  against  him.   The 


1302.    A  priest  stood  in  front  of  the  army,  holding  the  consecrated  host  in 
his  hand:  and  each  man,  kneeling  down,  took  a  particle  of  earth  in  hia 
niouUi,  as  a  sig^  of  his  desire,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  bis  unworthiness, 
to  receive  the  sacrament.    Spondan.  ii.  339, 
•  ftloAStrel.  i.  329.     Wala.  392.    Tit.  Uv.  19. 


duke,*awiare  of  his  danger,  exclaimed  ^<I  yield:  I  am  Alen- 
gon/'  Hdnry  held  out  his  hand  :  butThis  gallant  enemy  had 
already  falleir.  The  death  of  the  duke  was  followed  by  the 
(Hght  of  the  survivors.* 

There  still  remained  the  third  and  most  nu- 
merous diVftion  of  the  enemy.'  Though  dis-*  ^ 
mayed  it  was  yet*unbroken  ;  and  the  English 
were  preparing  for  the  charge^  when  \he  alarming  intelli- 
'  gence  firrived^  that  a  powerful  force  approached  the  rear  of 
the  army.  In  this .  emergency  the  king  hastily  gave  orders 
tMat  UTI  the  prisoners  should  b«  put  to  death :  orders  which  in 
most  instances  were  unfortunately  executed,  before  the  mis- 
take cpuld  be  discovei'ed.  The  force,  which  had  been  so 
greatly  magnified,  consisted  only  of  six  hundred  peasants 
under  Robinet  de  Bournonville,  and  Ysambect  d'Asincourt; 
-  who  had  profited  of  the  moment  to  enter  Maisoncelles,  plun- 
der the  baggage,  and  drive  away  the  horses  of  the  army. 
That  this  enterprise  should  prove  so  disastrous  to  their  coun- 
trymen, they  could  not  hpve  foreseen:  biit  they  were  after- 
wards called  taaiccount,  and  severely  punished  by  tUeir  im- 
mediate lord,  the  duke  of  Burgundy. t 

During  this  interval  the  ranks  of  the  third  division  begatn 
to  waver  :  and  their  irresolution  was  augmented  by  the  flames 
kindled  in  their  rear  by  the  English  detachment.  Of  the 
whole  number  no  more  than  six  hundred  could  be  persuaded 
lo  follow  their  leaders  the  earls  of  Falconberg  and  Ma^le,  who 
boldly  rushed  on  the  conquerors,  and  found,  what  thfey  pro- 
bably sought,  captivity  or  an  honourable  death.  The  Eng- 
lish were  in  no  condition  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  As  soon 
as  resistance  ceased,  the  king  with  his  barons  traversed  the 
fiehf,  while  the  heralds  examined  the  arras  and  numbered  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  He  then  called  to  him  M ontjoy  the  t 
French  king  at  arms,  and  asked  him  to  whom  the  victory  be- 
longed. "  To  you,  sir, '*  replied  Monfjoy.  "And  what,'* 
continued  the  kin^,  "  is  that  castle,  which  I  see  at  a  distance?'* 
— "  It  Is  called  the  castle  of  A^incourt,"  •  was  the  answer* 
*<  Tlicn,"  resumed  Henry,  «  let  this  battle  be  known  to  pos- 
terity by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Azioeourt'^: 

♦  Tit  liv.  20.    •glmh.  67.     Monstrel.  i.  231.       f  Monstrel.  i.  229. 

t  The  king,  impi*essed  with  the  convictioti  that  be  owed  his  extraordi- 
nary success  iX)  the  pnotectioii  of  heaven,  sent  for  the  clergy,  ai\d  ordered 
a  service  of  thanksgiiAng  to  be  immediately  )>erformed  in  the  presence  of  the 
v^hole  anny.  In  allusion  to  their  escape  fVonrfthe  enemy,  they  chanted  the 
psalm  cxiv.  When  Israel  caflit  out  of  Egypt:  and  n1^  the  Terse,  Ni/t  unto 
us,  0  Lordt  not  unUt  u-s  but  io  thy  name  j^fire  the  glory,  every  man  knelt  on 
the  gh)und.    IMie  ceremony  was  concluded  with  the  7fe  Ikum,    Uall,  f.  50. 
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The  blood  shed  on  Hiis  day  wis  drawn  frooi 
the  tioblest  families  in  France*  Am^Ug  the  slain 
were  numbered  eight  thousand  ktfights  aAd  ea* 

3 aires,  more  than  a  hundred  bannorets,  seven  counts,  the  thrte 
ukes  of  Brabant,.  Bar,  and  Alengon*,  and  the  constable  and 
admiral  of  France.  The  most  distinguished  of  (he  priflonei? 
were  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,^  and  fte  counts  of 
Eu,  Vendome,  and  Richmond.  The  loss  of  the  conquerors 
amounted  to  sixteen  hundred  men,  with  (lie  earl  of  Suffolk^ 
and  the  duke  of  York.  They  left  Maisoncelles  the  next  mom- 
injg,  and  resumed  their  march  towards  Calais.  As  they  crossed 
the  field  of  battle,  they  killed  such  of  the  wounded  as  alill 
retained  any  appearance  of  life:  and  the  moment  th^  vfett 

Spne,  the  hope  of  plunder  conducted  to  the  qpot  thousands  of 
oth  sexes  from  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  foreign  sol- 
diers had  carried  ofif  every  article  of  value  :  ttie^  native 
Jtunderers  stripped  the  slain  of  their  clothes,  and  left  more 
ban  ten  thousand  dead  bodies  exposed  naked  on  the  ground.* 
The  count  of  Charolois,  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  ordered 
them  to  be  interred  at  his  own  expense.  --Those,  which  it 
was  possible  to  recognise,  were  buried  in  the  nearest  churches, 
or  conveyed  to  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  The  rest,  to  the 
number  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred,  were  deposited  in 
three  long  and  and  deep  pits  dug  in  the  fieRl  of  battle.  This 
vast  cemetery  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  incisure  of  tborns 
and  trees,  which  pointed  out  to  succeeding  generations  the 
'^P^t?  where  the  resolution  of  a  few  Englishmen  triumphed 
bver  the  impetuous  but  ill-directed  valour  of  their  numerous 
eiienuei^.t 

PttMr  PC-  ^^  Calais  Henry  assembled  a  ^uncil,  in  which 

2^  to  '  it  was' determined  to  return  to  England.  The 
Es^aiid.  army,  indeed,  wasted  with  disease,  fatigue,  and 
the  casualties  of  war,  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
resume  o^ensive  operations :  but  the  argument,  which  chiefly 
weighed  with  the  king,  will  probably  surprise  the  reader. 
It' Was  maintained  that  his  last  expedition  had  suflicienyy  de- 
mfioatrated  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France :  that  God,  by 
grafting  him  \he  victory  at  Azincourl,  had  given  the  divine 
sanction  to  his  claim :  and  that  the  same  Providence  woijld 
hereafter  furnifeh  him  with  the  opportunity  of  again  seeking 
aq4  ultimately  recovering  his  inheritance.     TJie  fallacy  of 


*  Etdcmbarerent  svr  le  champ  tons  desnuez,  oomme  Us  isttrent  du  ven- 
ire de  lew  mere.  4d.  i.  231.  Among  the  slain  was  the  baron  de  0eUr. 
Id.  230.    Uf.  21.  .  ' 

t  Mimstrel.  i.  330,  231, 4232.    Lit.  Liv.  21. 
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fluck  reaiOAuig  couU  eioipe  po  one  who  recollected  the  events 
which  followed  the  victoriee  of  Creci  and  Poitien  ;  bet 
Heprjr  was  eatisfied  with  a  deciaioa  which  allowed  him  to 
depart  from  France,  and  to  receive  in  person  the  eongra- 
tulationa  of  Jiis  aubjeeta.  He  sailed  to  Dover:  the  cr^wd 
pkuigpd  into  the  wayes  to  meet  him :  and  the  conqueror  ^as 
carried,  in  their  arms  from  his  vessel  to  the  beach.*  The 
road  to  London  exhibited  one  triumphal  procession.  ^  The 
lords,  commons)  and  efergy,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citi- 
zens, conducted  him  into  the  capita}  :  tapestry  repi^sen^Og 
the  deeds  of  bis  ancestors,  lined  the  walls  of  Sne  houses  :  pa- 
geants were  erected  in  the  streets:  aweet  wines  ran  in  the 
conduits :  bands  of  children  tastefully  arrayed  sangliispn^ae.: 
i|nd  the  whole  population  se^mad  intoxicated  with  joy.f  The 
parliament  partook  of  the  general  en  thuuasm.  It  ord^^  thb 
tenth  and  fifteenth  voted  the  last  year  to  be  levied  immedt* 
ately;  added  another  tenth  and  fifteenth  to  be  levied  within 
twelve  months ;  granted  the  king  tonnage  and  poundsge  folir 
the  safeguard  of  the  sea;  and  settted  on  him  for  life  the  sub- 
sidy on  wool,  wool-fells,  and  Ieather4 

In  the  spring  Henry's  vanity  vi(^  flattered  by 
a  visit  from  several  distinguished  personages^     AniTalof 
Among  thosa  who    sought  to    extingj^ish  the    ^^SS^ 
schism,  occasioned  by  the  two  pretenders  to  the    mu^T*. 
]>apaey,  no  o^e  had  Uioured  more  earnestly  than 
Sigismund  king  of  the  Romans,  and  emperor  elect:  and  as  flie 
c<M>peration  of  th^  kings  of  England  and  France  was  deemed 
necessary  for  the  success  of  his  endeavours,  he  cheerfully 
undertook  to  visit,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  reconcile  the 
two  monarchs.  In  France  he  was  received  with  honour,  held 
several  conferences  with  Charles  and  his  ministers,  and  witt 
their  approbation  proceeded  on  his  journey.     Henry  etfd^*- 
voused,  by  the  most  magnificent  preparajtiops,  to  convince  )us 
guests  of  his  opulence  and  resources.  By  royal  pfodamatinn 
nil  the  knights  and  esqnirea  in  the  kingdom  were  summoned 
to  the  capital  to  attend  on  their  sovereign:  a  fleet  of  three  • 
hundred  sail  assembled  at  Calaii  for  the  convey-        ^  ^ 
nnee  of  Sigismund  and  his  retinue,  amounting  to     j^^  7  ^ 
a  thoiunnd  horaemeti:  and  ofiicers  were  appointed  '. 

to  escort  him  from  Dover  to  London,  and  to  defray  his  es- 

*  Tit.  Uv,  32.  The  F^rtnch  capthret  of  durtinction  w«ra  in  the  Uhig '• 
■hip.  Tbey  had  never  been  at  sea :  and  as  it  blev  a  storm,  Hcnjv  was  onsch 
Averted  to  hear  them  assert,  that  they  wstdd  nth^fight  OsbMe  of 
Aainoeart  over  arain^  than  encounter  such  another  pa«tge.    Ibid^  • 

tLiv.ibid.    Ehtth.  71,  72.  *  Hot  Pari.  iv.  $3,  64. 
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pen^es  on  Ui8  road.*  But-before  his-airival  a  story  was  told, 
whiah*  created  some  perplexity  in  the  king's  mind.  It  had 
chanced  that  curiosity  led  the  emperor  to  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  parliament  of  Paris:  through  courtesy  he  was 
invited  to  occupy  the  throne:  and  as,  during  the  pleadings, 
^ne  of  the- parties  was  in  danger  of  being  nonsuited}  because 
he  was  only  an  esquire,  Sigismund  drew  his  sword,  and  dub- 
bfed  him  a  knight*  It  was  probably  a  harmless  action,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  mere  impulse  of  the  moment:  but  by  the 
spectators  it  w^s  reproved^  and  in  England  was  represented' 
as  an  undue  assumption  of  power  in  virtue  of  the  imperial 
dignity. t  Henry  determined  to  preserve  the  rights  and  in- 
dependence of  hi»  ccDwn:  and  as  sbon  as  the  emperor's  ship 
tast  anchor  in  the  harbour,  the  duke  of  Gloucester -and  several 
noblemen  rode  into  the  water  with  their  swords  drawn,  and 
inquired  whether  the  imperial  stranger  meant  to  exercise  or 
claim  any  authority  or  jurisdietion  in  England.  He  replied 
in  the  negative,  and  was  immediately  received  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  the  first  sovereign  in  Europe.  $ 

.  Sigismund  had  been  accompanied  or  followed 

tofv.  ^^  *^  England  by  ambassadors  from  France:  and  his 
mediation  between  the  two  crowns  was  seconded 
by  the  presence  and  exhortations  of  William  of' Bavaria,  duke 
of  Holland,  and  count  of  Hainault  Before  them  Henry  ex* 
plained  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  France:  and  alluding  to 
his  late  victory,  claimed  the  praise  of  moderation^  when  he 
offered  to  resign  that  right,  on  condition  that  thd  treaty  of 
Bretigny  should  be  fkithfuUy  executed  in  all  its  provisions. 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  French  ministers  could  have 
advised  their  sovereign  to  accept  of  a  proposal,  which  must 
have  deprived  him  of  one  half  of  his  dominions :  though  the 
emperor,  when  he  afterwards  entered  into  an  alKance  with 
Henry,  accused  Charles  of  having  given  to  it  a  full  but  treach- 
erous assent. §  Nothing  in  reality  was  more  foreign  from  the 
present  policy  of  the  French  court  than  humiliating  conces- 
sion. To  the  dauphin,  who  was  lately  dead,  had  succeeded 
in  the  administration  of  affairs,  the  count  of  Armagnac,  a  no- 
bleman of  distinguished  talents,  and  approved  intrepidity. 
Anxious  to  signalize  his  entry  into  office  with  the  recovery 
of  Harfleur,  he  obstitiately  rejected  every  proposal  for  a  truce, 
drew  lines  round  the  town,  and  with  a  fleet  of  French  ships, 
and  Genoese  carracks,  blockaded  the  harbour.  The  earl  of 
Dorset,  who  commanded  in  Harfleur,  earnestly  solicited  a 

•  Rym.  ix.  339,  340.  f  Monstrel.  i.  235. 

t  Tit.  Uv.  21,  22.    Elm.  73.  TY.''  §  Rym.  Jx.  377. 
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supply  of  troops  and  •provisions:  and  Henry  hioiself  would 
have  sailed  to  the  relief  of  his  first  conquest,  had  be  not  been 
restrained  by  the  remonstrances  of  Sigismund,  who  deemed 
it  an  enterprise  of  less  consequence  than  to  require  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sovereign.  The  duke  of  Bedford  accepted  the 
<!ommand:  and  after  a  rough  and  dilatory  passage  reached  th6 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  At  sunset  the  captains  of  the  . 

fleet  were  summoned  on  board  the  admiral's  ves-      *  ^^ 
sel:  the  li^ts,  which  he  displayed  during  the  night,  kept  the 
shipstogether:  and  in  the  morning  they  bore  down       a  ^  15 
en  the  enemy.     It  was  found  'that  the  loftiest  of        "*^* 
the  English  vessels  did  not  reaeh  to  the  upper  decks  of  the 
Genoese  by  more  than  a  spear's  length:  but  the  deficiency 
was  supplied  by  the  native  courage  of  the  combatants^  who 
climbed  up  the-  sides,  boarded  the  enemy,  and  made  thcmnh 
selves  masters  of  the  carracks.  Most  of  the  Freach  ships  had 
previously  struck:  a  few  escaped  up  the  river;  and  Harfleur 
was  relieved** 

France  still  continued  to  present  the  same  la- 
mentable scene  of  confusion.     The  two  parties    ^^^SaTs"^^ 
ardently  sought  the  extinction  of  ei^ch  other:  and 
as  long  as  the  Armagnacs  maintained  their  ascendancy  in  the 
councils  of  Charles,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  tirged  by  the 
nftotive  of  self-preservation  to  seek  a  counterpoise^n  the  friend- 
ship of  Henry.     During  the  last  campaign  he*had  forbidden 
his  vassals  to  serve  in  the  French  army  aceording  to  the  sum- 
mons Xrom  their  sovereign:  and  had  allowed  Ms  cooaty  of 
Flanders  to  be  declared  neutral,  for  the  advantage  of  the  conlr- 
mercial  intercourse  between  the  natives  and  Ei^gland:  but  he 
had  cautiously  abstained  from  entering  into  engagements  with 
.Henry,  or  lending  assistance  to  the  invading  army.     In  the 
present  year  a  continual  correspondence  was  maintained  b€^ 
tween  the  two  courts..    The  ostensible  object  was  the  regu- 
lation of  trade;  the  feal  cause,  the  desire  6f  each -prince  to 
derive  advantage  from  the  personal  quarrel  of  the  other.     Iti 
the  beginning  of  September  the  king  of  Enghnd,-      »    t  4 
the  emperor,  who  had  conchided  an  alliance  with         ^^  ' 
his  host,  and  had  been  enrolled  a  knight  of  the  garter,  end  the 
count  of  Hainault,  repaired  to  Calais:  where  they  were  met 
according  to  appointment  by  the  BurgUndian.t  This  congress 
surprised  and  alarmed  the  French  ministers:  nor  could  thei^ 
envoys,  who  attended  under  pretence  of  solicit-        o  l  ** 
ing  a  truce,  discover  the  secret  designs  of  the 

•  Liv.  24—26.    Elm.  77—83.    dtterb.  278.    Monslrel.  i.  239. 
t  Rym.  ix.  377—^82.  * 
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four  powers.  Men  would  not  beliisye  thiit  they  had  aa9einbled> 
as  it  was  given  out^  for  the  sole  purpose  of  deliberating  od 
the  state  of  the  church,  and  the  means  of  extingnishing  the 
schism:  and  it  was  whispered  that  the  duke,  through  enmitjr 
to  the  Armagnacsy'  had  claimed  the  protection  of  Henry;  hsMl 
formally  acknowledged  his  claim  to  the  French  crown;  ^n\l 
had  done  homage  to  him  for  Bureundy  and  Alost.  The 
French  cabinet  gave  full  credit  to  uie  report;  and  to  maHc 
their  abhorrence  of  his  conduct,  ordered  the  Burgundian  pre- 
lates and  envoys  at  Constance  to  be  excluded  from  the  meet- 
ings of  the -French  nation:  but  there  is  reason- to  think,  th^ 
the  duke  was  calumniated;  and  that,  if  such  proposals  wefre 
made  to  him  at  Calais,  he  rejected  them  as  incompatible  with 
his  interests,  or  his  honour.* 

.    .  From  the  congress  Henry  returned  to  England 

FwmoL*'*  to  obtain  supplies  from  his  parliament,  and  to 
make  preparation  for  a  second  expedition.  Sijgis- 
mund  proceeded  through  Dordrecht  to  Constance,  to  support 
by  his  presence  the  prelates,  who  sought  by  the  deposition  oif 
the  contending  pontiffs,  to^  restore  the  peace  of  the  chuiwh. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  i^tired  te  put  in  execution  the  plans 
which  he  had  formed  for  his  own  aggrandizefnent,  but  which 
he  had  carefully  concealed  from  Henry.  At  Yalenciennee  he 
met  the  second  son  of  the  king  of  France,  who,  on  the  death 
6{  his  elder  brother,  had  assumed  the  title  of  dauphin.  The 
two  princes  instantly  swore  eternal  friendship  to  each  other: 
the  dauphin  engaged  to  unite  with  the  duke  in  removing  the 
Armagnacs  from  the  administration;  the  duke  to  assist  the 
dauphin  in  his  opposition  to  the  claim  of  the  king  of  Engiattid. 
But  this  union  was  speedily  dissolved  by  the  unexpected  death 
of  the  young  prince:  and  the  moment  that  event  was  known, 
his  unprincipled  mother,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  was  arrested  l^ 
4!»rder  of  her  husband,  stripped  of  her  treasures,  and  sent  a 
captive  to  the  city  of  Tours.  The  duke  seized  the  opportunity 
to  send  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  France. 
He  charged  his  opponents  with  having  administered  poison 
to  the  dauphin;  attributed  to  their  rapacity  and  ambition  all 
the  evils  which  afflicted  the  kingdom;  and  claimed  Hie  aid  of 

*  Bym.  ix.  397.  401.  436.  Monst  i.  840.  That  such  proposals  were 
fnade,  Appears  from  the  protocol  of  a  treaty  preserved  by  Rymer*  in  which 
the  duke  was  made  to  say,  that  though  he  tbnnerly  doubtedf  he  was  How  ^ 
convinced  of  Henry's  right  to  the  French  crown;  to  promise  that  he  would 
do  him  homage,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  conquered  a  notable  portion  of 
France;  and  to  engage  to  make  war  on  A.  Q.  C.  if  they  should  oppose  t!)e 
king's  pretensions.  This,  thou^  no  more  than  a  dnft  of  a  trea^  without 
date  or  signatttre«  sliows  what  was  demanded  from  him.  See  KynL  ix. 
395, 396.  • 
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eTery  f^^  Fxeoebmaa  to  reform  the  government,  and  punisb 
the  tutors.  At  tt^e  head  of  sixty  thousand  earvalry  he  march- 
ed tosrarda JParis.   Many  cities  and  towns  open^  theijf  gates 
through  fear  of  his  resentment:  by  others,  he  was  welcomed  i 
as  ths(  favioor  o(  his  country:  but  the  Armagnacs  defied  his 

Eiwer  from  the  walls  of  the  capital,  qpd- quelled  the  eSbrts  of 
s  partisans  ^ithin  tl^e  city.  Isabel  had  been  hitherto  his 
bitterest  enemy:  heir  captivity  taught  her  to  solicit  his  assist- 
aacoi  and'to  oner  her  co-operation  against  the  men  who  were 
equally  enemies  of  them  both.  Early  oi^  morning,  under 
pretence  of  devotion,  she  prevailed  on  her  keepers  tp  accom* 
pany  her  to  a  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Tours:  in  a  few  mi* 
put^s  she  vr^BB  in  the  hands  of  her  deliverer,  the  duke  hin^jifelfi 
who  during  the  night  had  arrived  with  eieht  hundred  mei^  b% 
arms  kir  a  neighbouring  £prest.^  She  immedis(tely  assumed  the 
title  of  regent  during  Uie  malady  of  the  king,  and  by  piocla- 
mation  appointed  the  duke  of  Burgundy  her  lieutenant* 

This  rapid  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in  France 
was  necessary  to  explain  the  conduct,  an4  sub- ..  ^  kuiff 
seqH^nt  success  of  the  king  of  England.    When    ]!J^^{|jy 
the  Bursundian.  commenced  his  march  towards       Aug.  if* 
Paris,  Iienry  landed  without  opposition  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy.  But  the  failure  qf  his  former  attempt  had 
tau^t  him  to  pursue  a  diffei:ent  policy.  He.no  lojiger  i^ugbt 
to  irritate  the  vaiaity  of  his  enemies  by  an  .insulting  but  daq^ 
^rous  march  through  the  oounl^y.     He  came  prepared  to 
make  pemianent  conquests:  and  his  army,  amounting  to  six- 
teen thousand  men  at  arm$,  and  probably  an  equal  numb^  ef 
archers,  was  provided  with  a  long  train  of  artillery  and.mili^ 
tary  engines,  and  a  useful  body  of  artificers  and  sappers.! .  (t 
was  in  vain  that  be  called  on  ^e  Normans  to  receive  him  as 
their,  la^wful  duke.    At  the  expiration  of  two  ceAturief ,  th^ 
«iatLves  fe|t  nothing  of  that  attachment  fo^  the  descenda|its  of 
RoUo,  which  had  animated  their  ancestors:  they  looked  en 
I}enry  as  a  iforeign  %d venturer;  and  defended  their  country 

•  Mdn^bd.  i.  34t-*257. 

f  Elm.  92:  Tifc  Liv.  .31,  33.  Thi3  army  was  rav^ed  in  the  jbBowing 
nuumer.  The  duke  of  Clarence  furnished  240  lancet,  the  duke  of  Qlov- 
cesteiv  100,  the  six  earU  of  March,  Warwick,  jSatisbury,  HuotiQirdony  €uf* 
folk,  and  tffe*  eati  ihareschal,  47D,  thirteen  bavons  526^  fteventy-sev^n  baa- 
nerets  snd  knight8»950,  inr  ill  2186  lances,  or  6558  men  at  arms.  Ibi^. 
TiSty  also  fiirnished  an.  equal  number  of  archers  mounted.  The  rest  of  the 
army,  making  up  the  gros3  amount  of  16,400  men  at  arms,  were  tl)e  king's 
retainers,  and  private  Knights,  who  had  entered  into  his  sertrice.  Some  of 
the  nambers  are  incoprtfctly  printed  in  Livius:  but  the  miitakes^npy  be  cor- 
rected by  comparing  the  number  of  archers  with  tlie  number  o(  men  at 
arms. 
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with  the  most  steady,  and  often  enthusiastic,  bravery.     Bti^ 
they  received  no  aid  from  their  countrymen:  they  were  even 
deprived  of  the  presence  and  example  of  their  nobles,  whom 
the  Armagnacs  detained  at  Paris  to  oppose  the  efibrts  of  the 
Burgundiand;  and  fortress  after  fortress  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  invaders.     Tonques,  Auviliers,  and  Villers  surrendered 
after  short  sieges:  if  Caen  refused  to  capitulate,  it 
Sept.  2.       y^g^  carried  by  assault:  Bayeuz  submitted  spon- 
Sept  Id.      taneously,  and  obtained  the  confirmation  of  its 
privileges;  and  the  campaign  was  terminated  by 
the  successive  reduction  of  Aigle,  Lisieu,  Alengon,  and  Fa- 
laise.*     During  its  continuance  the  French  government  did 
not  itttempt  to  oppose  the  king  in  the  field,  but  soh'cited'a 
peace  or  an  armistice.    Henry,  however,  would  not  suffer  his 
career  to  be  interrupted  by  negociation;  and  when  at  last  he 
28        consented  to  listen  to  the  envoys,  cut  short  the 
conference  by  the  inadmissible  tenor  of  his  de- 
mands.    He  would  grant  neither  peace  nor  armistice,  but  on 
condition  that  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  Charles,  should  con- 
sent to  become  bis  wife;  that  the  regency  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  given  to  him  during  the  lifetime  of  the  king,  and 
that  he  should  be  declared  his  successor  in  the  event  of  his 
death.t 

But  while  Henry  was  thus  occupied  with  the 
^xecution  conquest  of  Normandy,  a  feeble  attempt  had 
Oldcastle.        heen  made  to  deprive  him  of  England.     In  cou- 

.  sequence  of  a  secret  understanding  between  the 
Scottish  cabinet  and  the  chiefs  of  the  lollards,  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany and  the  car]  Douglas  suddenly  crossed  the  bonders,  and 
laid  sie.2:e,  the  former  to  the  castle  of  Berwickj  the  latter  to 
that  of  Roxburgh.  It  proved,  however,  a  "foul  raid."  They 
had  persuaded  themselves  that  the  kingdom  had  been  left 
ivithout  a  competent  force  for  its  protection  :  but  when  they 
learned  that  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Exeter  were  approach- 
ing at  the  head  bf  one  hundred  thousand  men,  they  decamped 
with  precipitation,  and  disbanded  their  armies,  j:  At  the  same 
time  sir  John  Oldcastle  emerged  from  'his  concealment,  and 
arrived  in  the  neigh Ijourhood  of  London.  The  retreat  of  the 
Scots  defeated  all  his  projects.  At  St.  Alban's  he  eluded  by  a 
Nov        precipitate  flight  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies  :  in  the 

marches  of  Wales  he  was  taken  after  an  obstii^ate 
resijtancc  by  sir  Edward  Charlton,   a  retainer  of  the  lord 

♦  Tit.  Liv.  33-49.    Rym.  ix.  480.  487.  490v  493.  532.    Elm.  »6— 138. 

t  Bym.  ix.  5^1-524. 

\  Wals.  398.     Ford.  xv.  24,     Elm.  163. 
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Powis.*  At  the  petition  of  the  commons  (the  parliament  was 
then  sitting)  he  was  arraigned  before  the  peers :  the  j^^  j^ 
indictment  on  which  he  had  been  formerly  outlawed, 
was  read;  and  he  was  asked  in  the  usual  form  by  the  dtike  of 
Bedford,  why  he  should  not  receive  sentence  of  death.  In- 
stead of  replying  directly  to  the  question,  he  preached  a  long 
sermon  on  one  of  tKe  favourite  doctrines  of  his  sect,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  man  to  forgive,  and  to  leave  the  punishment  of 
offences  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  Being  interrupted, 
and  required  to  return  a  direct  answer,  he  said  that  he  would 
never  acknowledge  the  authority  of  that  court,  as  long  as  his 
liege  lord,  king  Richard  Uu  was  alive  in  Scotland.  Judgment 
was  instantly  pronounced;  that  he  should  be  hanged  as  a 
traitor,  and  bUrnt  as  a  heretic.  St  Giles's  fields,  which  had 
been  the  thtatre  of  his  rebellion,  witnessed  also  his  punish- 
ment. By  his  partisans  he  would  have  been  revered  as  a 
martyr,  had  not  their  faith  been  staggered  and  scandalized  by 
the  non-accomplishment  of  a  prophecy,  which  he  was  said  to 
have  uttered  at  the  gallows,  that  he  should  rise  from  the  grave 
on  the  third  day.t 

In  the  spring  Henry  resumed  his  victorious  conqucit 
career:  and  by  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen  thousand  of  Heniy. 
men,  was  enabled  to  divide  his  army,  and  under- 
take several  operations  at  the  same  time.  Cherburg,  after  a 
resistance  of  six  months,  opened  its  gates :  the  whole  of  Lower 
Normandy  was  reduced;  and  the  king  proceeded  to  settle  the 
government  of  his  conquests.  He  appointed  a  treasurer  and 
chancellor  of  the  dutchy;  granted  his  protection  to  all  who 
swore  fealty;  abolished  the  odious  tax  upon  salt;  and  by  the 
distribution  of  favours  and  the  suppression  of  grievances, 
sought  to  attach  the  natives  to  the  person  of  their  new  sov* 
ereign.l  His  progress  was  viewed  with  indifference  by  the 
rival  chiefs,  who  to  gratify  their  own  ambition,  scrupled  not 
to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  their  country.  A  project  of 
reconciliation,  framed  by  the  cardinals  Ursini  and  St.  Mark, 
had  been  gratefully  accepted  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
indignantly  rejected  by  his  opponents.  From  that  moment 
the  latter  were  stigmatized  as  the  enemies  of  peace,  and  their 
interest  visibly  declined  even  within  the  walls  of  the  capital. 


*  In  the  rollt,  the  capture  of  Oldcastle  seems  to  be  attributed  to  lord 
Powis  (p.  Ill):  but  Heme  has  published  a  writ,  dated  Dec.  1,  in  which  it 
is  expressly  Asserted  that  he  was  Uken  by  sir  Ed.  Charlton.    Tit.  Liv.  219. 

t  Rot  Pari.  iv.  107—110.    Wals.  399,  400. 

t  Tit.  Liv.  50—58,     Elm.  117,  118. 
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M  23  ^"^  night  a  gnte  of  the  city  was  treacherously  opened 
to  a  party  of  Burgundians;  who  were  instanlJy  joined 
hy  thousands  of  citizens:  and  the  king,  unabled  to  stem  the 
torrent,  reluctantly  gave  his  sanction  to  their  proceedings. 
Massacre  ^  general  arrest  followed,  and  the  count  of  Arma- 
in  Paris,  g^ac^  several  ladies  and  bishops,  the  lords  of  the 
council,  the  officers  of  the  treasury,  and  the  members 
of  the  parliament  were  thrown  into  confinement.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  Burgundians  were  not  yet  satisfied.  By  re- 
ports and  accusations  they  goaded  the  passions  of  the  populace 
June  12  ^  *  ®^^  ^^  madness :  and  on  the  night  of  the  twelth 
of  June  sixty  thousand  persons  assembled  in  arms, 
broke  open  the  jails,  and  without  distinction  of  rank  or  sex, 
guilt  or  innocence,  massacred  all  the  prisoners.  At  the 
sairtb  time  perished  numbers  of  those  who  wer«  known  or 
suspected  to  be  hostile  to  the  party :  but  one  individual, 
Charles,  the  third  and  only  surviving  son  of  the  king,  escaped 
by  the  care  of  Tannegui  du  Chastel,  who  took  him  out  of  bed, 
wrapped  him  in  a  sheet,  and  carried  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 
After  these  horrors  the  queen,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  entered  Paris  in  triumph,  and  having  possession 
of  the  king^s  person,  exercised  without  opposition  the  royal 
authority.*  But  the  remains  of  the  opposite  faction  repaired 
to  Poitiers,  proclaimed  the  young  dauphin  regejit  of  the  king- 
dom, and  established  a  rival  administration.  Thus  France 
was  divided  into  two  separate  governments,  morehostile  toeach 
other  than  to  their  natural  enemy,  the  king  of  England,  and 
equally  desirous  to  purchase  by  concessions  his  assistance  for 
their  own  interest,  Henry  listened  to  their  proposals,  but 
obstinately  refused  to  accept  them.  It  was  his  policy  to  play 
ofif  one  party  against  the  other;  that  by  working  on  their  appre- 
hensions,  he  might  induce  them  to  rise  in  their  offers. 
tionsT**"  When  his  ministers  met  the  envoys  of  the  dauphin 
Not.  10.  at  Alen50n,  they  assumed  a  tone  of  the  most  insult- 
ing superiority.  It  was  not  for  them  to  bring  forward 
any  project  :  they  had  come  to  receive  the  proposals  of  the 
dauphin.  The  crown  of  France  was  the  rightful  inheritance 
of  Henry.  What  could  his  adversary  give  him  as  an  equiva- 
lent? When  they  had  thus  drawn  from  the  French  negocia- 
tors  a  declaration  of  the  offers,  which  they  had  been  authorized 
to  niftke,  they  upbraided  them  with  a  want  of  sincerity;  ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  the  powers  with  which  they  had  been 
furnished;  and  hinted  a  doubt  whether  their  master  at  so 
early  an  age  could  give  sufficient  security  for  the  fulfilment 

♦  Monstrel.  i.' 262— 266. 
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of  his  engagements.*  This  conference  was  hardly  terminated^ 
when  a  second  was  ^opened  under  the  mediation  of  the  cardi- 
nal  Ursini,  with  the  envoys  of  the  king  of  France  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  They  presented  to  Henry  a  t).  4 
flattering  portrait  of  the  princess  Catharine  :  but  the 
politician  would  not  permit  the  charms  of  the  lady  to  weigh 
m  the  balance  against  his  interest  During  a  fortnight  he 
practised  upon  the  hopes  and  fears,  and  prejudices  of  the  ne- 
gociators;  and  then  dismissed  them  with  the  remark,  that 
Charles  from  his  infirmity,  and  the  duke  from  his  inferior 
rank  as  a  vassal,  were  equally  incapable  of  disposing  of  the 
territories  belonging  to  the  French  crown.t 

The  negociations  for  peace  had  not  interrupted 
the  operations  of  war:  and  Henry  from  the  re-    ^^f^  ^^ 
duction  of  Pont  de  I'Arche  advanced  to  lay  siege      ja\y29. 
to  Rouen,  the  capital  of  Upper  Normandy.     In 
time  of  peace  its  population  was  estimated  at  two  liundred 
thousand  souls:  but  the  approach  of  the  enemy  had  prompted 
numbers  to  emigrate;  and  the  magistrates  by  proclamation  had 
urged  the  departure  of  all,  who  were  not  furnished  with  pro- 
visions for  ten  months.    By  the  French  a  confident  hope  was 
indulged  that  Rouen  would  arrest  the  victorious  career  of 
Henry.     Its  fortifications  were  strong:  numerous  batteries 
covered  its  walls:  the  Seine  winding  round  it,  served  to  pro- 
tect it  from  insult :  and  to  fifteen  thousand  citizens  trained  to 
war,  had  been  added  four  thousand  men  at  arms  under  the 
command  of  Guy  de  Boutellier,  an  officer  of  approved  valour 
and  the  most  ardent  patriotism.     By  his  orders  the  suburbs 
were  immediately  burnt,  the  ground  levelled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  walls,  and  the  country  around  reduced  to  the 
state  of  a  naked  wilderness.     At  the  approach  of      j  1   «q 
the  English,  he  boldly  met  them  in  the  open  fiel^ :        ^y     ' 
and,  though  he  was  repulsed  by  superior  numbers,  continued 
daily  to  repeat  his  attacks,  destroying  their  works,  beating 
up  their  quarters,  and  disconcerting  their  operations.     The 
army  encamped  in  six  divisions,  opposite  to  the  six  gates  of 
the  city :  and  to  preserve  the  communication  between  them, 

•  Rym.  ix.  633—645. 

f  Monstrel.  i.  271.  In  both  negociations  the  English  contended  that 
the  Latin,  the  French  that  the  French  kmgoage  should  be  employed. 
It  was  at  last  agreed  that  two  copies  of  every  instrument  should  be 
made,  one  in  each  lang^uage,  and  that  in  case  of  dispute  the  Latin  should 
be  deemed  the  authentic  copy.  This  circumstance  is  desenring  of 
notice,  on  account  of  the  reason  given  by  Henry,  that  his  ambassadors 
did  not  speak  or  understand  the  French  tongue  :  a  proof  that  English 
had  by  this  time  become  the  language  of  the  higher  classes.  Rym.  ix. 
655—659. 
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trenches  were  opened  sufficiently  deep  to  screen  the  passen- 
gers from  the  shot  of  the  enemy.  I  shall  neglect  the  events 
of  the  siege :  but  the  works  erected,  and  the  precautions  taken 
by  Henry  are,  from  their  connexion  with  the  history  (d  the 
military  art,  more  deserving  of  notice.  The  natural  and  arti- 
ficial strength  of  the  place,  with  the  number  and  courage  of 
the  garrison,  forbade  a  hope  that  Rouen  could  be  reduced  by 
force :  but  it  might  be  starved  into  submission;  and  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  supplies  became  the  great  object  of  the 
king's  solicitude.  Lines  were  drawn  round  the  city,  and 
strengthened  with  thick  hedges  of  thorns:  and  without  the 
camp  the  most  commanding  situations  were  chosen,  and  forti- 
fied with  towers  of  wood,  batteries  of  cannon,  and  engines 
for  the  projection  of  arrows.  Still  the  Seine  remained  open 
to  the  besieged.  But  a  bridge  was  soon  thrown  across  it  above 
the  city;  and  near  the  bridge  was  moored  a  squadron  of  boats^ 
which  with  incredible  exertion  had  been  dragged  over  the 
land  by  the  labour  of  men  and  horses.  Below,  the  navigation 
was  impeded  by  two  booms,  each  consisting  of  three  strong 
chains  of  iron;"^  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  carefully 
watched  by  a  Portuguese  fleet  in  the  pay  of  the  English  mo- 
narch. Two  hundred  sail  of  small  vessels,  employed  for  the 
purpose,  poured  daily  supplies  of  provisions  into  the  camp  of 
the  besiegers:  but  within  the  walls  the  privations  of  famine 
began  to  be  felt  before  the  expiration  of  two  months.  Twelve 
thousand  individuals  were  expelled  from  the  city  by  order  of 
the  governor.  Henry  forbade  them  to  be  admitted  within 
the  lines:  and  though  a  few  were  supported  by  the  humanity 
of  the  troops,  the  rest  perished  through  want  of  shelter  and 
food.  During  the  next  month  the  besieged  were  content  to 
feed  on  the  flesh  of  their  horses;  and  when  that  resource  failed, 
contrived  for  ten  weeks  to  protract  their  defence  with  no  other 
nourishment  than  reptiles  and  weeds.  It  was  calculated  that 
the  number  of  those,  who  fell  victims  to  famine  and  disease, 
had  amounted  to  fifty  thousand.  The  survivers,  by  a  trusty 
messenger  to  the  French  court,  described  their  sufierings,  and 
demanded  relief.  He  returned  with  flattering  but  fallacious 
promises;  he  even  announced  the  very  day,  which  had  been 
fixed  for  their  deliverance.  At  the  news  every  eye  glistened 
with  hope:  the  bells  were  tolled;  rejoicings  were  made;  and 
eadi  combatant  was  admonished  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  to 
second  the  efibrts  of  his  friends.  The  day  came:  it  passed; 
and  no  deliverer  appeared. 


*  One  chain  was  suspended  18  inches  within  the  water,  the  second  level 
with  the  stti&ce,  the  third  three  feet  above  it    Mons.  268. 
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'  The  despair  of  the  garrison  now  subdued  the  obstinikcy  of 
the  governor:  but,  when  he  solicited  a  capitulation,  Henry 
rqeeted  his  offers,  and  insisted  that  he  should  surrender  at 
discretion.  Le  Boutellier  assembled  his  men,  and 
proposed  to  them  to  set  fire  to  the  city;  to  throw    j^JJJ"*"' 
down  that  part  of  the  wall  which  had  been  un- 
dermined; and  to  burst  in  a  mass  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy; 
where;  if  they  could  not  win  a  way  with  their  swords,  they 
would  at  least  find  an  honourable  death.     The  knowledge  of 
the  design  changed  the  determination  of  Henry,  who  had  no 
wish  that  Rouen  should  be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.     He 

^ve  the  men  at  arms  their  lives  and  liberty,  on 
condition  that  they  should  not  serve  against  him       jan  i6 
for  twelve  months:  of  the  citizens  he  required  a 
contribution  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  they  preserved  their  property  and  the  franchises 
of  the  city.  The  other  fortresses  followed  the  example  of  the 
capital;  and  the  Normans  submitted  to  wear  the  red  cross,  the 
distinguishing  badge  of  the  English  nation.* 

The  fall  of  Rouen  was  felt  to  the  very  extre- 
mities of  France.    It  might  have  been  hoped  that    Confer- 
the  adverse  factions  would  now  forget  their  ani-    n^ulant. 
mosities,  and  unite  against  the  common  enemy: 
but  every  attempt  to  reconcile  them  proved  ineffectual;  and 

*each  had  again  recourse  to  a  separate  negociation  with  Henry. 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  requested  a  renewal  of  the  confer- 
ences for  peace;  the  dauphin  solicited  a  personal  interview. 
For  reasons  which  are  not  mentioned,  the  young  prince  did 
not  keep  his  appointment:!  and  the  duke,  improving  the  op- 
portunity, affected  a  willingness  to  assent  to  the  demands  of 
the  English  king,  who  was  even  persuaded  to  undertake  in 
person  the  conduct  of  the  negociation.  Mante  was  assigned 
for  the  residence  of  Henry,  Pontoise  for  that  of  Charles.  Be- 
tween these  towns,  and  in  a  plain  near  Meulant,  was  marked 
out  a  square  plot  of  ground,  of  which  one  side  was  washed  by 
the  Seine,  the  other  three  were  enclosed  with  a  deep  trench 
and  a  line  of  palisades.  The  mast  of  a  ship  erected  i;i  the 
centre  designated  the  spot,  where  it  was  intended  that  the 
kings  should  meet :  and  two  magnificent  pavilions,  standing 
near  it,  offered  them  the  convenience  of  withdrawing  from 

•  Rym.  ix.  654.  Tit,  liv.  60—71.  Elm.  176—202.  Monstrel.  268.  272— 
274.  It  was  remarked  as  something  very  singular  that,  when  the  king  made 
his  entry  into  Rouen,  he  was  foUowed  by  a  page  mounted  on  a  spirited 
charger,  «nd  bearing  as  a  pehnon  the  tail  of  a  fox,  attached  to  the  head  of 
a  spear.    Mbnst.  273. 

t  Uym.  iz.  701.  789.    Tit  Liv.  71.    Elm.  209. 
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the  view  of  the  spectators.  The  ground  without  the  enclosure 
on  the  right,  was  allotted  to  the  attendants  of  Henry,  that  on 
the  left  to  the  attendants  of  Chailes;  and  for  their  accommo- 
dation tents  were  erected,  in  the  decorations  of  which  the  two 
«  nations  strove  to  outvie  each  other.     It  chanced 

^^     '       that  on  the  appointed  day  the  king  of  France  suf- 
fered an  access  of  his  disorder:  but  in  the  morning  Isabella, 
her  daughter  Catharine,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  left  Fon* 
toise  with  a  retinue  of  one  thousand  horse:  and  Henry,  ac- 
companied by  his  brothers  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  depart- 
ed at  the  same  time  from  Mante,  escorted  by  an  equal  number 
of  men  at  arms.   At  a  signal  they  entered  the  enclosure  from 
the  opposite  sides,  and  met  in  the  centre  at  the  same  moment.* 
Henry  bowed  to  Isabella  and  her  daughter,  saluted  them,  and 
taking  the  former  by  the  hand  led  her  iiito  the  pavilion.     It 
was  the  first  time  that  he  had  seen  his  intended  bride.     She 
was  young,  graceful,  and  beautiful;  and  by  the  instruction  of 
the  queen  employed  all  her  charms  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  heart  of  the  conqueror.  Though  Henry  strove  to  suppress, 
he  could  not  conceal,  his  emotions  from  the  inquisitive  eye 
of  the  mother.     This  was  suflScient  for  Isabella.     From  that 
moment  the  daughter  was  withdrawn  from  the  conferences. 
It  was  hoped  that  her  absence  would  irritate  the  king's  pas- 
sion, and  thus  induce  him  to  consent  to  more  favourable  con- 
ditions.* 

The  first  conference  was  employed  in  arrang- 
Mentis         ingthe  order  of  the  subsequent  discussions.  Two 

June  i.        d^ys  later  Henry  stated  his  demand:  the  posses- 
sion of  Normandy,  his  other  conquests  and  the 
territories  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  to  be  held  in  full 
sovereignty,  and  independently  of  the  French 

June  5.  crown.  Four  days  elapsed,  when  the  ministers 
of  Charles  returned  their  answer.  They  made  no  objection 
to  the  king's  pretensions :  but  brought  forward  eight  demands 
on  the  part  of  their  own  sovereign,  respecting  renunciations, 
exchanges  of  territory,  and  the  payment  of  debts.  Henry 
fondly  persuaded  himself  that  he  should  at  last  obtain  the 
prize  of  his  labours.  Yet  doubts  were  artfully  started,  expla- 
nations required,  and  the  intervals  between  the  conferences 
prolonged.     In  a  whole  month  no  more  than  seven  meetings 

J  ,   -         were  held:  a  day  had  been  appointed  for  the 

^   '        eighth:  but  the  French  ministers  did  not  appear, 

and  Henry  discovered  that  his  own  arts  had  been  turned 

against  himself.    The  conference,  conducted  at  Meulant  with 

•  Monst.  i,  276,  277.    Tit.  Liv.  M,  74. 
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SO  much  parade,  was  but  a  feint:  the  real  negociation  was  car- 
ried on  between  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
whose  respective  demands  and  replies  had  been  conveyed 
from  one  to  the  other  by  the  secret  agency  of  madame  de 
Giac  A  week  after  the  interruption  of  the  con- 
ferences, the  two  princes  met  and  embraced  near  ^  ^ 
Melun  on  the  road  to  Paris.  They  bound  themselves  by  oalh 
to  forget  their  former  quarrel,  to  live  in  amity,  to  concert 
measures  which  might  heal  the  dissentions  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  unite  their  forces  against  their  enemy  the  king  of 
England.* 

Never  had  Henry  experienced  a  more  cruel  dis- 
appointment: but  his  passion  was  gratified  by  the  pqJJ^^ 
surprise  of  Pontoise,  a  populous  town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  He  immediately  published  a  manifesto, 
in  which  he  boasted  of  his  moderation;  complained  of  the 
fraud  of  his  opponents;  and  offered,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
sult he  had  lately  received,  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  terms 
which  he  had  formerly  proposed,  but  with  this  proviso,  that 
Pontoise,  with  the  country  lying  between  that  town  and  Nor- 
mandy, should  be  included  among  the  territories  to  be  ceded 
to  the  English  crown,  t  His  prospects,  however,  began  to 
darken.  The  duration  and  expenses  of  the  war  had  provoked, 
the  remonstrances  of  his  subjects:  the  king  of  Castile  had  fitted 
out  an  armament,  which  swept  the  coast  of  Guienne,  and 
threatened  the  city  of  Bayonne;  and  the  dauphin  and  duke  of 
Burgundy  were  preparing  to  array  against  him  the  whole 
power  of  France.  But  if  others  doubted,  he  still  appeared 
confident  of  success:  and  within  a  few  days  that  confidence 
was  converted  into  certainty  by  an  unexpected  revolution, 
which  placed  one  of  the  two  factions  at  his  disposal,  and  in- 
volved the  other  in  calamity  and  disgrace. 

Two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  apparent 
reconciliation  of  the  dauphin  and  the    Burgun-     JJ"']?*!^'^*®^ 
dian:    yet  their    correspondence  showed    how     Bw^ndy? 
deeply    they   mistrusted  the  sincerity  of  each 
other.     The  duke  importuned  the  prince  to  join  his  father's 
council  at  Troyes  :  the  prince  required  that  the  duke  ^ould 
previously  meet  him  at  Montereau  sur  Yonne.     It  was  not 
without  hesitation  that  the  latter  complied.    As  he  approached 
the  town,  he  was  told  that  three  barriers,  with  a  gate  in  each, 
had  been  drawn  across  the  bridge;  but  at  the  same  time  a 


•  Compare  Hym.  ix.  762.  776,  779.  789,  with  Elmham,  217—226,  Liviui, 
74,  7S,  and  Monatrelet,  i.  277—279. 
t  Rym.  ix.  786—791.    Tit.  Liv.  76. 
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courier  informed  him,  that  the  dauphin  had  already  waited 
his  arrival  more  than  an  hour  on  the  opposite  bank.  Both 
circumstances  awakened  his  suspicions  :  he  consulted  his 
friends;  and  a  hasty  determination  was  taken  to  proceed,  that 
he  might  not  afterwards  be  accused  of  having  by  groundless 
jealousies  replunged  his  country  into  civil  dissention.  With 
twelve  attendants  the  duke  passed  the  first  and  second  gates, 
which  were  immediately  locked  behind  him.  Before  he 
reached  the  third,  the  dauphin  appeared.  He  bent  the  knee, 
and  was  addressing  the  prince,  when  he  received  a  stroke  in 
the  face  from  a  small  axe  in  the  hand  of  Tannegui  du  Chastel. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  grasped  his  sword  :  a  multitude  of 
wounds  instantly  laid  him  dead  on  the  ground.  Of  his  attend- 
ants one  vaulted  over  the  barrier,  and  escaped:  a  second 
was  slain :  tlie  others  remained  captives  in  the  power  of  the 
assassins.  To  apologize  for  this  foul  murder,  recourse  was 
had  to  the  same  plea,  by  which  the  Burgundian  himself  had 
once  attempted  to  justify  that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  :  that 
when  a  criminal  is  too  powerful  to  be  punished  according  to 
law,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  subject  to  make  himself  the 
minister  of  public  justice.  Whatever  might  be  his  guilt,  the 
circumstances  of  the  assassination  perpetrated  under  the  mask 
of  friendship,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  dauphin,  fixed  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
character  of  that  prince.  Perhap>s  some  extenuation  may  be 
found  in  his  youth,  and  the  violence  of  his  counsellors:  and 
perhaps  some  credit  may  be  given  to  his  repeated  assevera- 
tions, that  he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  design,  till  it 
was  carried  into  execution.* 

This  tragical  event  excited  throughout  the 
^ad^  *^  kingdom  one  common  feeling  of  detestation  and 
gent  of  "  horror.  Every  other  interest  was  forgotten:  and 
France.  the  former  cry  for  the  salvation  of  the  country 

was  drowned  in  the  still  louder  cry  for  revenge 
on  the  murderer3.  To  the  partisans  of  the  late  duke  it  was  evi- 
dent that  their  security  depended  on  the  ruin  of  the  dauphin, 
and  the  protection  of  the  king  of  England.  The  city  of  Paris 
hastened  to  conclude  an  armistice;!  Philip,  son  and  heir  to 
John,  solicited  his  aid  and  friendship;  and  Isabella  informed 
him,  that  whatever  arrangements  he  should  make  with  that 
prince,  would  be  cheerfully  ratified  by  Charles.  Henry  was 
not  slow  to  name  the  price,  at  which  he  would  consent  to  be 
the  minister  of  their  vengeance,  or  rather  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion.    He  required  the  hand  of  the  princess  Catharine,  the 

*  Monstrel.  i.  381.    Blra.  335.  i  Kym.  ix.  812,  815. 
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regency  of  the  kingdom  during  the  life  of  the  king,  and  the 
succession  to  the  crown  at  his  death.     Blinded  by  passion  and 
personal  interest  the  queen  and  the  duke  signified  theiir  assent 
Within  ten  weeks  after  the  murder  these  important  prelimi- 
naries were  signed :  it  employed  five  months  to  settle  the  mi- 
•nor  arrangements.     By  these  Henry  bound  himself  to  settle 
on  Catharine  the  usual  income  of  an  English  queen^  amount- 
ing  to  twenty  thousand  nobles;  to  govern  during  his  regency 
with  the  advice  of  a  council  of  natives;  to  conquer  the  terri- 
tories now  in  possession  of  the  dauphin  for  the  benefit  of  his 
father-in-law;  to  lay  aside  the  title  of  king  of  France  during 
the  reign  of  that  monarch;  to  re-annex  Normandy  to  the 
French  crown  as  soon  as  he  should  ascend  the  throne;  to  pre- 
serve the  parliaments,  peers,  nobles,  cities,  towns,  common- 
alties, and  ^11  individuals  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liber- 
ties; and  to  administer  justice  according  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  kingdom.*    At  length,  accompanied 
by  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men  at  arms,  he  en-    Mj^gb. 
iered  Troyes,  the  residence  of  the  French  courtt 
The  "  perpetual  peace''  was  ratified  the  next  day    May  21. 
by  Isabella  and  Philip  as  commissioners  of  Charles: 
the  parliament,  nobles,  citizens,  and  commonalties,  actually 
acknowledged  his  authority,  swore  to  observe  it;  and  the 
union  of  the  two  crowns  was  celebrated  with  every  outward 
demonstration  of  joy.     According  to  the  national  custom 
Henry  and  Catharine  were  first  affianced  to  each    xnd  map- 
other.    Then  after  a  short  interval  the  marriage  was   Hed  to 
celebrated ;  and  two  days  later  ''  the  regent  and   Catharine, 
heir  of  France,*'  with  his  beautiful  bride,  departed   J""*®  ^• 
from  Troyes  to  assume  the  command  at  the  siege 

of  Sens. :|: 

« 

•  Rym.  IX.  816.  825.  840.  877.  890.  893.  894. 

t  llie  wine  of  Champagne  was  strong  and  heady  (fortissimum  et 
fiimosum  vinum).  Henry,  to  preserve  sobriety  in  the  army,  published  a 
very  unpalatable  order,  Uiat  no  Englishman  should  drink  wine  tinmized 
with  water.    Tit.  Liv.  83.     Elm.  251. 

t  Rym.  895 — ^906.  The  following  letter  contains  some  interesting 
*'  particulars  (n>id.  910).  **  Worshipful  Msuster,  I  recomand  me  to  you. 
*'  And  as  touchy ng  tydyngs,  the  kyng  owre  sovereyn  loord  was  weddid 
'  **  with  greet  solempnitee  in  the  cathe&de  chirche  of  Treys,  abowte  myd 
'*  day  on  Trinitie  Sunday.  And  on  the  Tuysday  suying  he  removed  to- 
••  ward  the  town  of  Sens,  xvi  leges  thennis,  havyng  wyth  hym  thedir  owre 
*'  queen  and  the  Frensh  estatz.  And  on  Wednysday  than  next  suying, 
'*  was  sege  leyd  to  that  town,  a  greet  town  and  a  notable,  toward  Bour* 
*«  goyne-ward,  holden  strong  with  greet  nombre  of  Ermynakes.  The 
**  whiche  town  is  worthily  beseged:  for  ther  ly  at  that  sege,  two  kyngs-— 
*'  queens,  iv  ducks,  with  my  loord  of  Bedford,  whanne  he  cometh  hedir: 
"  the  which  the  xit  day  of  the  monyth  of  Juyn  shall  logge  besyde  Paryshedir- 

VOL.  V.  6 
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The  operations  of  the  campaign  were  limited 

Ucoi^*^     to  the  reduction  of  that  city,  of  Montereau,  and 

firmed  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Melun.*    At  the  ap- 

'  Not.  18.      proach  of  winter  the  kings  with  their  queens 

made  their  triumphal    entry  into  the  capital. 

Dec.  6.       Charles  had  summoned  the  three  estates  of  the 

kingdom;  and  in  a  long  speech  exposed  to  them  the  reasons 

which  had  induced  him  to  conclude  a  <<  final  and.  perpetual 

peace  with  his  dear  son  the  king  of  England." 

^^^'  *"•       He  left  for  their  inspection  a  copy  of  the  treaty, 
which  in  a  few  days  was  returned  with  their 

Deo.  23.  unanimous  approbation.!  In  this  assembly  ap- 
peared the  duke  of  Burgundy,  dressed  in  mourning,  and  ac- 
.  companied  by  the  princes  of  his  family.  He  demanded  jus- 
tice against  the  assassins  of  his  father:  and  Charles,  after  the 
usual  formalities,  pronounced  the  judgment,  by  which  they 
were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  rendered  incapable  of 
holding  or  inheriting  office  or  property,  and  deprived  of  all 
command  over  their  vassals,  whom  at  the  same  time  the  king 
absolved  from  all  oaths  of  fealty,  and  obligations  of  service. 
It  should,  however,  be  observed  that  this  sentence  was  issued 
against  the  murderers  in  general,  without  naming  any  indi- 
vidual. The  young  prince  is  indeed  mentioned  by  the  desig- 
nation of  ^<  Charles,  styling  himself  dauphin:'^  but  not  so 
much  as  a  suspicion  is  hinted,  that  he  was  either  the  author  or 
an  abettor  of  the  crime. :( 

Defeat  at  From  Paris  Henry,  accompanied  by  the  queen, 

Beauj^.  bent  his  way  towards  England.     His  subjects, 

.1421.         proud  of  their  victorious  monarch,  conducted  him 

Feb.  23.  jj^  triumph  to  London,  where  Catharine  was 
crowned  with  a  magnificence  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the 
English  ^nna1s.§  After  the  ceremony  they  made  a  progress 
through  the  kingdom:  but  at  York  their  joy  was  clouded  with 
the  melancholy  news  of  the  battle  of  Beauje.  The  duke  of 
Clarence,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  his  lieutenant  in 

*'  ward.  And  at  this  ae^  abo  lyn  many  worthy  ladyes  and  geiitilwomeii« 
**  both  Frenah  and  English:  of  the  whiche  many  of  hem  begonne  the  faitz 
«•  of  armea  long  time  agoon^  bul  of  lyging  at  aeges  now  they  begynne 
-first. JohanOfort." 

•  Rym.  X.  30—32.  f  Ti*-  Li^-  89,  90.  t  Id.  33—35. 

^  La  Alt  faicte  telle  et  si  grande  pompe,  et  bobant,  et  jolivite,  que  depois 
le  temps  que  jadia  le  tr^s  noble  combattant  Artus,  roy  des  Bretons  et  An- 
glois  commen^a  a  regnez  jusques  k  present  ne  fut  veue  en  la  d^te  ville  de 
Londrei  la  pareille  feste  de  nuls  des  roys  Anglois.  Monst.  i.  303.  Fabian 
has  preferred  the  names  of  all  the  dishes  aerred  at  the  three  courses  for 
dbmer,  p.  403. 
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Normandy^  undertook  to  lay  waste  the  county  of  Anjou, 
which  still  recognized  the  authority  of  the  dauphin.  To  op- 
pose him  La  Fayette  had  assembled  an  army  of  the  natives, 
to  whom  he  joined  five  or  seven  thousand  Scottish  auxiliaries 
under  the  earls  of  Buchan  and  Wigton,  and  the  lord  Stuart  of 
Darnley.  The  duke  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
false  reports  of  his  prisoners.  He  hastened  with- 
out the  archers  to  surprise  the  enemy;  and  was  ^^^  ^' 
surrounded  with  his  men  at  arms  by  a  more  numerous  force. 
Twelve  hundred  of  the  English  remained  on  the  field;  three 
hundred  were  taken.  The  duke,  who  was  distinguished  by 
his  coronet  of  gold  and  jewels,  received  a  wound  from  sir 
William  Swynton,  and  was  slain  with  a  battle-axe  by  the  earl 
of  Buchan.  The  archers  arrived  in  time  to  recover  his  body: 
but  the  enemy,  who  retired  in  haste,  carried  off  the  prison- 
ers. This  victory  raised  the  fame  of  the  Scots,  and  their 
genera]  was  named  by  the  dauphin  constable  of  France.  * 

Revenge  and  vexation  speedily  recalled  the 
kimr  to  the  theatre  of  war.    Troops  were  ordered    H^oT  W' 
to  assemble  at  Dover;  loans  were  raised  in  every    J^^ 
county;  and  the  parliament  and  convocation  were 
summoned.    Both,  at  Henry's  request,  approved  atid  ratified 
the  treaty  of  Troyes.t    The  clergy  voted  him  a  tenth:  from 
the  lords  and  commons  he  did  not  receive,  proba*       ^,    ^ 
biy  did  not  ask,  any  grant  of  money:  but  they       ^^^^^ 
cheerfully  empowered  the  ministers  to  raise  loans  for  the  use 
of  the  crown  on  the  security  of  parliament.  |    Anxious  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  men  who  had  slain  his  brother, 
the  king  resolved  to  oppose  Scot  to  Scot,  and  to  procure  the 
ministers  of  his  resentment  from  among  their 
own  countrymen.     Archibald  earl   Douglas,  in  ^^ 

consideration  of  an  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds,  contracted 
to  serve  him  during  his  life,  with  two  hundred  men  at  arms, 
and  two  hundred  foot  soldiers:  and  James  the  young  king  of 
Scotland,  who  had  now  spent  sixteen  years  in  captivity,  on  a 
promise  that  he  should  revisit  his  own  country  withia  three 
months  after  his  return,  consented  to  accompany  the  expedi- 

*  Elm.  302—304.  Monst.  i.  306.  Des  Ursms,  389.  The  Scottish  hii- 
torian,  who  ascribeB  all  the  merit  of  the  victoiy  to  his  countrjmen,  tells  us 
that  only  12  Scots  and  2  Frenchmen  were  killed.  Ford.  xv.  33.  Monstrelet 
more  honestly  admits  the  loss  of  the  two  nations  to  have  amounted  fo  more 
than  a  thousand  men.    Monst.  ibid. 

f  Per  ipsum  et  tres  status  reg^i  sui, ....  Tidelicet  praelatos  et  clenimy 
nobiles  et  magnates,  necnon  communitates  dicti  regni.  Rot.  Pari.  135. 
This  passage  must  distreai  those^  who  contend  that  the  king  himself  it  qna 
of  the  three  estates. 

i  Ibid  130. 
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tion  in  quality  of  a  yolonteer.    He  probably  was  not  aware 
of  the  object  of  Henry,  who  indulged  a  hope  that  the  Scots 
in  the  pa^  of  the  dauphin  would  not  venture  to  fight  against 
their  native  sovereign.     In  this  he  was  disappointed:  but 
the  presence  of  James  afforded  him  a  pretext  to  gratify  his 
revenge^  and  every  Scot  taken  in  arms  was  imme* 
June  1  .       diately  executed  as  a  traitor.* 
The  king  landed  at  Calais  with  a  reinforcement  of  four 
thousand  men  at  arms,  and  twenty-four  thousand  archers.t 
By  his  orders  they  proceeded  towards  the  seat  of  war  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  while  he  paid  a  rapid  but 
welcome  visit  to  his  father-in-law  at  the  Bois  de  Yincennes. 
Returning  to  the  army,  he  drove  the  dauphin  from  the  walls 
of  Chartres;  and,  leaving  the  king  of  Scots  to  besiege  Dreux, 
chased  his  adversary  into  the  strong  city  of  Bourges.  Thence, 
to  pay  his  court  to  the  Parisians,  he  repaired  to  the  capital; 
and  at  their  request  undertook  to  reduce  the  city 
Oct.  6.        of  Meaux.    Its  commander  was  the  celebrated  bas- 
^  d^t*"^  f    ^^^  ^^  Vaurus,  whose  activity  and  barbarity  had 
Meauz.  rendered  him  an  object  of  terror  and  detestation. 

Bursting  from  his  asylum  with  unexampled  ra- 
pidity, he  often  swept  the  whole  country  to  the  very  gates  of 
Paris:  and  was  accustomed  on  his  return  to  hang  on  a  parti- 
cular tree  every  prisoner,  who  would  not,  or  could  not,  pay 
the  ransom  which  he  demanded.  The  town  at  the  end  of  ten 
weeks  was  carried  by  storm:  but  the  garrison  retired  into  an 
adjoining  work  called  the  market-place;  and  during  five 
months  bade  defiance  to  the  united  attempts  of  Henry  and  his 
father-in-law.  Famine  at  length  compelled  them 
•  ifay  lb.  ^^  surrender  at  discretion.  The  governor  was 
decapitated.  His  banner,  surmounted  with  his 
head,  was  fixed  in  his  favourite  tree,  and  his  trunk  suspended 
from  one  of  the  branches.  With  him  were  executed  three  of 
his  ofScers,  who  had  earned  the  distinction  by  their  inso- 
lence and  inhumanity:  a  few  persons,  accused  of  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  murder  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  were  sent 
to  Paris,  to  take  their  trials  before  the  parliamentj 

fall  '11  ^y  ^^^  surrender  of  Meaux  the  northern  divi- 

^     *  *  "      sion  of  France  from  the  frontier  to  the  Loire, 

with  the  exception  of  Maine,  Anjou,  and  a  few  castles  in  Pi- 

cardy,  was  brought  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  king 

of  England:  and  to  add  to  his  good  fortune,  his  queen  had 

•  Ryni.  X.  124,  125.     Ford,  x v.  .'^4.  f  Monst  i  307, 

♦  Mongt.i.  313.  316. 318,  319.     Tit,  Liv.  92,  93.    Elm.  315—329. 
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lately  been  delivered  of  a  son,  who  had  received 
in  baptism  the  name  of  his  father.    As  soon  as       ^^^^  ^^ 
Meauz  was  reduced,  she  left  England,  in  the 
company  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  hastened  with  her  child 
to  her  father  and  mother  at  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.         -^^ 
Henry  flew  to  join  her;  and  the  two  courts  re-       May 21. 
paired  together  to  Paris  against  the  festival  of       ^    ^^ 
Whitsuntide.     The  citizens  gazed  at  the  magniii-  *^ 

cence  of  the  regent  and  his  nobles:  but  at  the  same  time 
pitied  and  resented  the  comparative  insignificance  to  which 
their  own  sovereign  had  been  reduced.  The  shows  and  pa- 
geantries with  which  Henry  sought  to  amuse  them,  did  not 
sooth  their  feelings,  nor  silence  tiieir  murmurs:  and  these 
nascent  expressions  of  discontent  might  have  taught  him  to 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  ultimate  result  of  liis  enterprise** 
But  his  attention  was  now  called  to  a  more  serious  subject;  a 
Secret  malady,  which  he  had  for  some  time  affected  to  despise, 
but  which  rapidly  undermined  his  constitution,  and  baffled 
the  skill  of  his  physicians,!  At  the  invitation  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  he  undertook  to  raise  the  "^ 
siege  of  Cosne:  but  the  failure  of  his  strength  rendered  him 
unable  to  proceed;  and  at  Corbeil  he  delivered  the  command 
of  the  army  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Bedford.  The  dauphin, 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  his  advance^  had  retreated  across  the 
Loire.:^ 

From  Corbeil  Henry  was  conveyed  back  to  the  .  ^  ,. 
Bois  de  Vincennes,  where  the  progress  of  his  dis-  ^  *^*' 
order  soon  extinguished  every  hope  of  recovery.  He  met  his 
fate  with  composure ;  and  divided  the  short  remnant  of  his 
time  between  the  concerns  of  his  soul  and  those  of  his  family. 
Whatever  might  be  his  feeling,  he  saw  the  French  crown, 
the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  slip  from  his  grasp  without 
expressing  a  regret.  But  for  the  prosperity  of  his  son  he  ap- 
peared deeply  solicitous;  the  evils  of  a  long  and  perhaps  a 
tumultuous  minority  ofiered  themselves  to  his  mind;  and  his 
apprehensions  and  advice,  his  wishes  and  commands,  were 
strongly  and  repeatedly  inculcated  to  the  members  of  his 
council.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  called  to  his  bedside  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  four  other  noble- 
men of  distinction.  To  their  loyalty  he  recommended  his 
wife  and  her  child:  and  then  appointed  the  earl  of  Warwick 
tutor  to  the  prince,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  guardian  of  the 
kingdom.      As  his  last  advice  he  conjured  them  to  cultivate 

•  Monstrel.  i.  320. 

f  By  (MflTerent  writers  it  is  desrribcd  as  a  dysentery,  a  fistula,  and  a  pleu- 
risy.    Raynald.  vi.  50.  +  Tit.  Liv.  94, 95.     Monst,  i.  324. 
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the  friendship  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy^  and  offer  him  the 
regency  of  France;  but,  should  he  refuse,  to  give  it  to  his  fair 
brother  of  Bedford.  The  issue  of  the  war,  he  observed,  was 
in  the  hands  of  God:  but  he  forbade  them^  whatever  might 
happen,  to  release  from  captivity  the  French  princes  of  the 
blood  during  the  minority  of  his  son;  or  to  conclude  any 
peace  with  the  dauphin  unless  Normandy  were  ceded  in  full 
sovereignty  to  the  crown  of  England.  Then  turning  to  his 
physicians,  he  requested  to  know  how  long  he  might  expect 
to  live ;  and  was  told,  that  the  Almighty  had  it  in  his  power 
to  restore  him  to  health.  Dissatisfied  with  the  evasion,  he  re- 
peated his  question,  and  required  a  direct  answer.  ^  Then^ 
sir,''  replied  one  of  them  falling  on  his  knee,  <<  attend  to  the 
health  of  your  soul,  for  you  cannot  live  more  than  two  hours.^ 
He  heard  the  awful  denunciation  unmoved,  sent  for  hif.  con- 
fessor, and  devoted  the  remaining  moments  to  exercises  of 
devotion.  While  the  assistants  recited  around  his  bed  the 
penitential  psalms,  he  interrupted  them  at  the  verse,  ^'Thou 
shalt  build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,''  and  said  in  a  faint 
voice,  that  it  had  always  been  his  intention  to  visit  Palestine, 
and  free  the  holy  city  from  the  yoke  of  the  Saracens.  He 
expired  in  a  few  hours,  on  the  last  day  of  August 

^*'«^-^^-      intheyearl4«2.* 

The  splendour  which  conquest  threw  round  the  person  of 
Henry  during  his  life,  still  adheres  to  his  memory  four  cen- 
turies after  his  death.  But  he  was  not  only  a  warrior;  he  was 
also  a  statesman.    The  praise  of  constitutional  cou- 
^^  rage  he  may  share  with  many  of  his  predecessors: 

c  arac  cr.  y^^  surpassed  most  of  them  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
fomented  the  dissentions  among  his  antagonists,  and  improved 
to  the  best  advantage  the  unexpected  events  which  chequered 
the  busy  scene  of  French  politics.  Success,however,gavea  tinge 
of  arrogance  to  his  character.  He  did  not  sufficiently  respect  the 
prejudices,  or  spare  the  feelings,  of  his  new  subjects:  the  pomp 
and  superiority  which  he  displayed,  mortified  their  vanity: 
and  the  deference  which  he  exacted  from  the  proudest  of  the 
French  nobility,  was  reluctantly  yielded  by  men,  who,  under 
the  weak  reign  of  Charles,  had  been  accustomed  to  trample 
on  the  authority  of  their  sovereign.  Continually  engaged  in 
war,  he  had  little  leisure  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  legisla- 
tor: but  he  has  been  commended  for  his  care  to  enforce  the 

*  Tit  Lit.  95.  Monstrel.  i.  3^.  Wal.  407.  Martin  V.  in  a  letter  aaserU 
that  the  king  died  in  the  most  edifying  sentiments.  In  Domino  mortuua 
est:  nam,  ncut  accepimiis,  cor  ejusexceUum  humiliavit,  et  depositia  curia 
sxculi  animum  direxit  ad  Deum,  devote  ecclesiae  sacramenta  accipiena. 
Apud  Raynald.  ru  50. 
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equal  administration  of  justice;  and  was  beloved  by  the  lower 
classes  both  in  France  and  England^  for  the  protection  which 
he  afforded  them  against  the  oppression  of  their  superiors.'*' 
To  those  who  served  him,  if  he  were  a  stern,  he  was  also  a 
bountiful  mastenand  though  he  punished  severely^he  rewarded 
with  munificence.  By  military  men  he  was  beloved  and 
adored:  and  the  officers  of  the  army  in  France  resolved  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  that  attachment  which  they  professed  for  him 
while  living,  by  the  extraordinary  pomp  with  which  they 
paid  the  last  duties  to  his  remains. 

On  the  funeral  car,  and  under  a  rich  canopy  of     ^^  ^^_ 
silky  was  placed  a  bed  of  arimson  and  gold,  on  which     rial. 
reposed  the  effigy  of  the  king  in  his  robes,  with  a 
crown  of  gold  on  the  head,  the  sceptre  in  the  right  hand,  and 
the  globe  and  cross  in  the  left     It  was  preceded  and  followed 
by  nve  hundred  knights  and  esquires  in  black  armour,  with 
their  spears  reversed.    Around  the  corpse  walked  three  hun- 
dred torch-bearers,  intermixed  with  persons  bearing  achieve- 
ments, banners,  and  pennons.     The  clergy  of  every  district, 
through  whicn  the  procession  passed,  were  arranged  in  lines 
on  each  side ;  and  beMnd  rode  the  nobility,  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  king  of  Scots  as  chief  mourner.     After  these, 
at  the  distance  of  a  league,  followed  queen  Catharine  with  a 
numerous  retinue.     In  tbis  manner  the  body  of  the  king  was 
conveyed  to  Paris  and  Rouen,  where  it  lay  in  state;  and  from 
Rouen  by  short  journeys  to  Calais,  where  a  fleet  was  in  waiting 
to  transport  it  to  England.    As  the  procession  approached  the 
metropolis,  it  was  met  by  the  bishops,  the  mitred  abbots,  and 
the  clergy:  and  the  obsequies  were  performed  in  presence  of 
the  whole  parliament,  first  in  St.  PauPs,  and  then  in  West- 
minster abbey.     The  corpse  was  interred  near  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  confessor:  and  the  tomb  was  long  visited  by  the 
people  with  sentiments  of  veneration  and  regrett 
During  Henry's  reign  the  commons  obtained 
from  the  king  a  confirmation  of  their  claim,  that      Proceed- 
no  statute  should  be  valid,  unless  it  were  enacted      Mrflament 
with  their  assent    They  had  repeated  an  ancient 
complaint,  that  the  terms  of  their  petitions,  whether  delivered 
in  writing  or  by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  were  frequently  so 
altered  by  additions,  omissions,  and  pretended  correctionS| 
that  the  law,  when  it  was  published,*proved  to  be  very  differ- 

*  See  Monstrelet,  i.  326,  and  Du  Fennin,  501. 

t  Elm.  336.  Wfli.  407.  Monstrel.  i.  335,  326.  He  adds:  et  mesme- 
inent  luy  mort  et  mis  en  sepulture,  lay  ont  fkict,  et  fent  chacun  jour  aussi 
grand  honneur  et  reYerence*  comme  t'ilt  fuiient  acertenex^  qu*il  fut  ou  toit 
•ainct  en  paradit.  *       .    ., 
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ent  from  their  original  intention.     In  reply^  the  king  granted 
that,  <<  fro  thenceforth  no  thynge  should  be  enacted  to  the  pe- 
titions of  his  commune,  that  might  be  contrarie  of  hyr  ask- 
yng,  wharby  they  ri)uld  be  bound  without  their  assent:  sav- 
yng  alwey  to  himself  his  real  prerogatif  to  grauqie  and  denye 
what  him  lusted  of  tlieir  petitions  and  askynges  aforesaide.''* 
He  soon  afterwards  gave  them  another  proof  of  his  esteem  and 
condescension,  by  submitting  to  their  inspection  and  approval 
the  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  he  had  concluded  with  the 
emperor  Sisismund.t    Henry,  like  his  predecessors,  was  re- 
peatedly obliged  to  ask  for  pecuniary  aid:  but  his  victories 
kept  the  nation  in  a  frenzy  of  joy;  and  both  houses  liberally 
acceded  to  his  requests.    Though  the  example  of  Richard  II. 
'had  proved  the  danger  of  rendering  the  sovereign  indepen- 
dent of  parliament,  they  granted  him  for  life  the  tonnage  and 
poundage,  with  the  duties  upon  wool:}  and  to  enable  him  by 
loan  to  anticipate  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  offered  the  security 
of  parliament  to  those  who  refused  to  advance  money  on  the 
sole  security  of  the  crowo.§     By  these  mean^  and  witli  the 
tenths  granted  by  the  clergy,  tlie  king  was  enabled  to  raise 
armies,  and  carry  on  a  successful  war  In  the  heart  of  France; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  if  we  may  believe  a  statement  laid 
before  him  by  the  officers  of  his  treasury,  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue of  the  crown  was  hardly  equals  if  it  were  equal,  to  the 
annual  expenditure.  || 

•  Rot.  Part.  iv.  22. 

f  Ibid.  96.  98.  It  seems,  however,  to  liave  become  a  common  practice, 
in  most  kingdoms  at  this  period^  to  have  solemn  treaties  ratified  by  the 
three  estates. 

I  Ibid.  63,  64.  §  Ibid.  95,  et  passnm. 

I  The  receipts  of  the  year  ending  the  29th  of  September,  1420, from  the 
customs  and  duties,  amounted  to  40,676/.  19^.  9^0^. :  from  the  crown  lands, 
escheats,  8cc.  under  the  head  of  casualties,  to  15,066/.  11a.  ld.y  making  tlie 
gross  sum  of  55,743/.  10«.  lO^rf.  The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  custody  of 
the  marches,  the  fees  of  the  judges  and  crown  officers,  and  the  annuities 
granted  to  different  persons  amounted  to  52,235/.  16«.  10  jc/.,  leaving  the 
small  balance  of  3,507/.  139.  ll^d.  Dut  out  of  that  sum  provision  was  to  be 
made  for  the  chambers  of  the  king  and  queen,  their  household  and  wardrobe, 
the  royal  works,  the  navy  clerk,  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  and  the  care 
of  tlie  lions,  the  guard  and  support  of  prisoners,  embassies,  &c.  and  an  td-^ 
lowance  of  100/.  per  month  lately  granted  to  the  dutchess  of  Brabant  It 
was  moi%over  observed,  that  no  provision  whatever  had  yet  been  made  for 
the  payment  of  old  debts,  among  which  were  numbered  those  contracted  by 
the  king  in  his  prodigal  career  before  he  came  to  the  throne.  Rym.  x. 
113, 114.  It  has,  however^  been  suggested  that  this  statement  in  Rymer 
is  incorrect;  that  its  deficiency  should  be  supptied  from  another  statement 
in  the  rolls,  belonging  to  the  twelfth  year  of  the  next  reign;  and  that  a  sam 
of  20,000A  should  be  added  for  the  revenue  derived  from  fee-farm  rent% 
from  Ireland,  Aquitaine,  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  &c.  I  see  no  cause  for 
the  adcitition.   Both  statements  are  divided  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  fint 
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I  may  here  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  ^  ,,^ 
to  the  schism  in  the  papacy,'  a  subject  which  at  ;„  the 
this  period  excited  consiaerable  interest.  He  has  church, 
witnessed  its  origin  at  the  death  of  Orep;ory  XL' 
after  the  !a§seof  stLpiostlbrty  years  it  still  continued  to  divide 
and  agitate  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  original  competitors, 
Urban  and  Clement,  were  indeed  dead;  but  their  rival  claims 
had  been  perpetuated  by  the  zeal  or  ambition  of  their  parti- 
sans; and  to  LJrban  had  succeeded  Boniface  IX.,  Innocent Vll., 
and  Gregory  XIL;  to  Clement  Peter  de  Luna,  an  Arragonese, 
who,  under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  wore  the  tiara  for 
the  long  period  of  thirty  years.  The  evils  arising  from  the 
conflicting  jurisdiction  and  opposite  anathemas  of  these  pon« 
tifls,  provoked  complaints  and  remonstrances.  Consultations 
were  held:  princes  and  prelates  united  their  efforts  to  put  an 
end  to  the  schism:  and  a  general  understanding  prevailed,  that 
the  two  rivals  should  be  induced  or  compelled  to  resign,  and 
a  new  pope  should  be  canonically  elected.  With  this  view 
the  church  of  France  withdrew  from  the  obedience  of  Bene- 
dict, whose  Authority  it  had  previously  acknowl6dged :  but, 
when  this  example  v^  proposed  for  the  imitation  of  the  Eng- 
lish prelates,  they  contented  themselves  with  petitioning  the 
king  to  withhold  from  Gregory  XII.  the  monies  which  the 
p6ntiffs  annually  drew  from  the  kingdom.*  At  length  the 
cardinals  of  the  two  parties  united :  a  council  assembled  at 
Pisa:  a  sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced  against  both 
the  competitors;  and  Peter,  a  Greek,  was  raised  to  the  papacy 
by  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  But  the  remedy  added  to  the 
evil.  Both  Gregory  and  Benedict  disputed  the  authority  of 
the  council;  and  Europe  saw  for  the  first  time  three  pontiffs 
contending  for  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  restoration  of 
tranquillity  was  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  who,  by  persuasion  and  menaces,  prevailed  on  John 
XXIII.,  the  successor  of  Alexander,  to  call  the  council  of 
Constance.  In  this  assembly  Gregory  resigned:  and  the  re- 
fusal of  John  and  Benedict  to  copy  his  example,  was  followed 

part  U  given  the  revenue  belonjpng  to  the  crown,  in  the  second  that  derived 
from  parliamentary  g^nts.  The  chief  difference  between  them  is,  that  the 
itatement  in  Hymer  gives  the  net  amount  of  the  first,  after  the  do^uction  of 
all  charges  upon  it:  the  second  contains  every  particular  sum  as  well  as  the 
charges.  If  it  be  said  that  the  statement  in  the  rolls  gives  something  more 
than  30,000/.  for  the  herediUr)-  revenue,  while  that  in  Rymer  gives  only 
15,0001.— the  answer  is  obvious.  This  sum  of  30,000/.,  after  the  deduction 
of  the  charges  upon  it,  dwindles,  to  about  11,000/. :  and  thus  comes  as  near 
as  could  be  expected  to  the  amount  of  the  revenue  in  the  time  of  Henry  V. 
as  it  is  stated  in  Rymer. 
,•  Wilk.  Con.  lii.  306. 

Vol.  v.  7 
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by  a  solemn  sentence  of  deposition.     To  ^re  the  greater 

stability  to  the  election  of  the  new  pope^  six  persons  from 

each  of  the  five  nations  of  Italy,  Germany,  England,  France, 

and  Spain  entered  the  conclave:  and  at  the  nom^- 

Ite  termi-       nation  of  the  bishop  of  Londoi^  the  cardinal  Co- 
nation. ,  •  1  i  «      TI  J 

1417.  lonna  was  unanimously  chosen.*    He  assumed 

Nov.  11.  the  name  of  Martin  V.  Benedict  indeed  main- 
tained his  pretensions  in  his  native  country,  but 
after  his  death  his  successor  acknowledged  the  claim  of  Mar- 
tin. If  the  schism  was  thus  terminated,  it  had  previously 
given  a  shock  to  the  temporal  authority  of  the  pontiffs,  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  The  contending  rivals  dared  not 
employ  the  imperious  tone  of  their  predecessors.  It  was  the 
policy  of  each  to  conciliate,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  ad- 
herents, and  to  avoid  every  measure  which  might  drive  men 
to  seek  the  friendship  of  his  opponent.  Hence  the  preten- 
sions which  had  given  so  much  onence  to  the  sovereigns,  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude;  enactments,  hostile  to  the  im- 
munities or  claims  of  the  church,  were  either  passed  over  in 
silence^  or  'but  feebly  opposed;  and  instead  of  the  spiritual 
weapons  of  excommunication  and  interdict,  were  adopted  the 
more  persuasive  means  of  entreaty  and  concession. 

In  Eneland  the  duration  of  the  schism  had  al- 
•  fi^*"  lowed  the  statutes  against  provisors  to  be  executed 
the  statutes  ^^^  liiXle  opposition.  Experience,  however^ 
against  Miowed  that  they  operated  in  a  way,  which  had 

proyisors.        never  been  contemplated,  to  the  depression  of 
learning,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  universities. 
1399.  Both  these  bodies,  ih  the  year  1399,  presented 

petitions  to  the  convocation,  setting  forth,  that 
while  the  popes  were  permitted  to  confer  benefices  by  pro- 
vision, the  preference  had  always,  been  given  to  men  of  talents 
and  industry,  who  had  obtained  degrees  in  the  universities; 
and  that  the  effect  of  such  preference  had  been  to  quicken  the  ap- 
plication,and  multiply  the  number  of  the  students:  but  that,  since 
the  passing  of  the  acts  against  provisors^  their  members  had 
been  neglected  by  the  patrons,  the  students  had  disappeared, 
14X6  ^^^  ^^^  schools  were  nearly  abandoned.!  The  evil 

continued  to  increase.  Sixteen  years  later  it  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  commons,  who,  to  preserve  the  uni- 
versities from  utter  destruction,  petitioned  the  king,  that  the 


*  The  English  nation  was  represented  by  the  bishops  of  London,  Bath» 
Lichfield,  and  Nervich,  the  dean  of  York,  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Mary'a  in 
the  same  city.    Harps,  f.  610. 

t  Wilk.  Con.  Ui.  542, 
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Statutes  against  provisors  might  be  repeated^  or  an  adequate 
remedy  might  be  provided.*   He  informed  them  that  he  had 
referred  the  matter  to  the  bishops*     But  these  prelates  had  no 
wish  that  the  statutes  should  be  repealed:  and  in  convocation  a 
law  was  published,  obli^ng  every  spiritual  patron       ^^^^ 
during  tfie  next  ten  years  to  bestow  the  first  va- 
cant benefice  in  his  presentation,  and  after  that  every  second, 
or  some  member  of  either  university,  graduated  in  one  of  the 
three;  faculties  of  divinity,  law,  or  physic.    It  was  hoped  that 
this  expedient  would  silence  their  complaints;  though  on  ac- 
count of  objections  raised  by  the  universities  themselves,  four 
years  elapsed  before  it  was  put  in  execution,  t  The       ^^^ 
truth  is,  that  the  persons  who  chiefly  suffelred  from 
the  practice  of  provisions,  Aid  who  chiefly  profited  by  the 
statutes  against  them,  were  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy. 
These,  as  their  right  of  presentation  was  invaded  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  papal  claim,  had  originally  provoked  the  com- 
plaints, which  the  reader  has  so  frequently  noticed;  and  now 
were  ready  to  submit  to  a  minor  sacrifice,  rather  than  allow 
the  repeal  of  the  statutes,  which  secured  to  them  the  influence 
of  pfitronage,  and  shielded  them  from  the  interference  of  the' 
pontiffs.  :t^ 

*    Rot.  Pari.  IT.  81.  f  Wilk.  Cone.  iii.  381.  401. 

%  I  profit  of  thia  open  spate  to  notice  a  singpalar  assertion  of  Hume  at  the 
close  of  his  nineteenth  chapter:  Chat  **  the  first  commission  of  amy  which 
**  we  meet  with,  was  iastiea  by  Henry  V.  in  1415;  when  the  feudal  miKtia 
''gave  place  to  one  which  was  still  less  orderly  and  regular."  The  fact 
isythat  such  commissions  were  usual  in  every  reign  since  Henry  n.  See 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  438,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  184.  * 
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Charlci  VII. 
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Henry  IV. 
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EnKvniiu  IV. 
Nichoiai  V. . 
Calixtui  ill. 
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GOVBRNMVNT  DURINO  THE  MINORITY — DUKE  OF  BEDFORD  REOBNT 

OF  FRAKC£ — JAOqUELINE    OF    BAVARIA SIEOB    OF   ORLEANS 

JOAN   OF  ARC CHARLES  IS    CROWNED    AT   RHEIMS— -HENRY    AT 

PARIS— DEFECTION    OF   THE   DUKE    OF    BURGUNDY — ARMISTICE 
BETWEEN  ENGLAND    AND    FRANCES-DISPUTES   IN   THE    ENGLISH 

CABINET ^THB    KING's     MARRIAGE-— DEATHS    OF    GLOUCESTER 

AND    BEAUFORT LOSS  OF  THE  FRENCH    PROVINCES IMPEACH- 

^  MENT  AND  MURDER  OF  SUFFOLK— OADE's  IN8URRECTI0N<«» 
DUKE  OF  YORK  PROTECTOR — HENRY  RECOVERS  HIS  AUTHORITY 
— DISASTERS  OFTHE  YORRISTS-^THEIRSUBSBqUBNT  SUCCESS— 
THE  DUKE  IS  DECLARED  HEIR  TO  THE  THRONE— IS  KILLED  AT 
WAKEFIELD HIS  SON  EDWARD  ENTERS  LONDON-— AND  IS  PRO- 
CLAIMED KINO. 

The  French  throne  was  preserved  from  ruin  by  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Henry  V.  The  task  of  maintaining  the 
ascendancy  which  he  had  gained,  devolved  on  an  infant  suc- 
cessor, and  a  divided  ministry:  while  the  dauphin,  in  the 
vigour  of  youth,  and  seconded  by  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
called  the  different  factions  under  his  banner,  and  directed 
their  combined  efforts  against  the  invaders  of  their  country. 
We  shall  see  that  prince  recover  in  the  course  of  a  few* years 
the  crown  of  his  ancestors:  expel  the  English  from  their  con- 
quests, and  seal  a  long  series  of  success  with  the  subjugation 
of  Grasc6ny,  the  last  fragment  of  the  i^ncient  patrimony  be- 
longing to  the  English  monarchs  in  France. 
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The  new  king,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Catha- 
rine, waa  hardly  nine  montha  old.     On  the  first    of!?*™**** 
advice  of  hia  father's  decease,  several  spiritual    remment. 
and  temporal  peers  assembled  at  Westminster; 
issued  commissions  in  the  name  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  judges, 
sheriffs,  and  other  officers,  to  continue  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  duties;  and  summoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  in  the  beginning  of  November.    The  first      novIO. 
care  of  that  assembly  was  to  ratify  all  the  acts  of 
the  authority  by  which  it  had  been  convened,  as  sufficiently 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case:*  its  second,  to  supply 
the  defect  arising  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  from 
the  infancy  of  the  king.  The  two  last  centuries  furnished  three 
instances  of  minorities,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  HI.,  Ed- 
ward ni.,  and  Richard  H.    But  on  none  of  these  occasions^ 
had  the  powers  of  the  executive  government  been  intrusted  ' 
to  a  guardian  or  regent,  if  we  except  the  two  first  years  of 
Henry  HI.,  when  the  appointment  of  such  an  officer  waa 
deemed  requisite  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  a  foreign'com* 
petitor  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  in  possession  of 
the  capital.    The  duke  of  Gloucester,  however,  preferred  a 
claim  to  the  regency  on  two  grounds:  because  in  the  absence 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford  he  was  the  nearest  of  kin  to  his  ne- 
phew: and  because  the  late  king,  when  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, had  appointed  him  to  that  charge.     The  lords  (for  such 
matters  did  not  appertain  to  the  cognizance  of  the  commons) 
having  searched  the  rolls,  and  consulted  the  judges,  replied: 
that  his  demand  was  not  founded  either  on  law  or  precedent, 
but  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  and  the 
rights  of  the  three  estates;  and  that  the  appointment  of  the 
late  king  was  of  no  force,  because  he  could  not  alter  the  law 
of  the  land 'without  the  three  estates,  nor  delegate  the  autho- 
rity which  expired  with  his  life,  to  be  exercised  by  another 
after  his  death.     To  satisfy  him,  however,  as  far  as  was  in 
their  pbwer,  they  would  appoint  him  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, in  the  absence  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Bedford,  not 
with  the  title  of  regent,  lieutenant,  governor,  or  tutor,  words 
which  might  be  construed  to  import  a  delegation  of  the  sove- 
reign authority,  but  with  that  of  <^  protector  of  the  realm  and 
church  of  England:'^  an  appellation,  which  could  serve  only 
to  remind  him  of  his  duty.t     Acting  on  these  principles  they 
named  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
and  sixteen  members  of  the  council  with  the  duke  of  Bedford, 

•  Rot.  Ptrl.  IT.  170.  t  Ibid.  iv.  326. 
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'  nee  s        ^^^  '^^  ^^^  absence  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  for 

^^   *       president:  snd  by  a  deputation  notified  theae  nomi* 

nations  to  the  commons,  who  gave  their  assent*     Reffula- 

tions  were  then  enacted  for  the  direction  of  the 

oouncilyt  the  duties  on  wool  with  the  tonnage  and 

poundage  were  continued  for  two  years,  and  the  parliament 

Was  dissolved.l  England  presented  no  cause  of  uneasiness: 

but  every  eye  was  most  anxiously  turned  towards  France. 

The  regency  of  that  kingdom  had,  according 
?h*^  ^      ^  Henry's  last  injunctions,  beea  oflFered  to  the 
^ff^j^^         duke  of  Burgundy;  and  on  his  refusal  was  given 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford  by  Charles,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council.  But  Charles  survived  this  transaction  only 

91  *  ^^^  ^^y^ '  ^^^  ^'^  death  gave  to  the  English 
interest  a  shock  from  which  it  never  recovered. 
Many  of  the  French  nobility  had  adhered  to  Henry  out  of 
deference  to  the  will  of  their  sovereign:  but  when  this  cheek 
vras  removed,  their  affection,  and  with  it  their  obedience, 
reverted  to  the  dauphin,  the  real  representative  of  their  native 
monarchs.  That  prince  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  event 
On  the  first  day  after  he  had  received  the  news  of  his  father's 
death,  he  wore  mourning:  on  the  second  he  assumed  the  in- 
signia of  royalty  with  the  title  of  Charles  VH.  king  of  France. 
As  Rheims  was  in  the  possession  of  his  enemies,  he  was 
anointed  and  crowned^at  Chartres.  The  ceremony  operated 
as  a  charm,  and  drew  crowds  to  his  standard.  § 

On  the  other  side  the  regent,  a  prince  not  in- 
d*ke^  ^    ferior  to  his  late  brother  in  abilities,  superior  in 
Bedford.        ^^  more  amiable  qualities  of  the  heart,  did  not 
n^lect  the  interests  of  his  nephew.     He  obtain- 
ed from  the  duke  of  Burgundy  the  warmest  assurances  of  sup- 
1423.         port:  and  prevailed  on  the  duke  of'Bretagne  to 
signify  bis  approbation  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes. 
Apnl  8.       rpij^  three  princes  met  at  Arras.     They  swore  to 

*  Ibid.  IT.  174, 175.  326.    Their  salaries  were  as  follows: 

£.     «.  tL 

To  the  protector,  per  annum 5333    6    8 

dukes  and  archbishops 200    0    O 

bishops  and  earls 133    6    8 

barons  and  bannerets 100    0    O 

es(|iures, •--  30    OO 

The  bishop  of  Winchester,  when  he  was  chancellor,  received  the  same 
as  an  archbishop,  and  the  lord  Stafford,  as  treasurer,  the  same  as  an  earl. 
(Rot.  Pari.  T.  404.  Rym.  x.  268.  359,  360.)  This  difference  in  the 
amount  seentt  to  have  been  regulated  b^  the  establishments  which  each 
was  obliged  to  maintain  in  proportion  to  his  rank. 

t  Ibid.  iv.  175.  ^    +  Ibid.  §  Monst.  ii.  1. 
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love  ench  other  as  brothers;  to  aid  each  other  against  the  at- 
tacks of  his  enemies;  to  protect  the  poor  and  defenceless  against 
all  oppression ;  and  to  unite  their  efforts  to  remove  the 
scourge  of  war  from  the  soil  of  France.  To  cement  this 
friendship,  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Bretagne  married  each 
a  sister  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  then  separated  to  raise 
forces  in  support  of  the  common  cause.* 

The  Loire  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween  the  opposite  parties.  To  the  south  of  that  crevuui 
river^  every  province^  with  the  exception  of 
Gascony,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles :  to  the  north 
Anjou  and  Maine  professed  to  be  neutral;  and  the  garrisons 
of  a  few  insulated  fortresses  adhered  to  their  native  prince: 
but  the  rest  of  the  population,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital,  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  regent  It  was  not 
long  before  the  flames  of  war  were  rekindled.  The  country 
was  pillaged  by  both  parties:  towns  were  taken  and  retaken: 
and  the  fortune  of  the  belligerents  was  nearly  balanced  by 
alternations  of  defeat  and  success.  The  most  brilliant  event  in 
the  campaign  was  the  battle  of  Crevant  on  the  Yonne.  An  army 
of  French  with  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  had  formed  the  siege  of 
that  town,  and  to  relieve  it  four  thousand  men  at  arms  under 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  were  ordered  to  join  the  Burgundians  at 
Auxerre.  The  regulations  for  the  combined  army,  before  it 
left  that  city,  are  an  interesting  monument  of  the  military 
discipline  of  the  age.  It  was  ordered  that  the  soldiers  shoulil 
love  and  treat  each  other  as  brothers:  that  the  van  guard 
should  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  at  arms,  with 
the  same  number  of  archers  taken  in  equal  portions  from  each 
nation:  that  when  orders  were  given  to  dismount  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  enemy,  disobedience  should  be  punished  with 
instant  death:  that  all  the  horses  should^be  conducted  half  a 
league  into  the  rear^  and  such  as  were  found  within  that  space 
should  be  forfeited:  that  if  any  man  should  leave  his  station 
in  the  line,  he  should  suffer  death;  that  no  prisoners  should  be 
made  till  the  victory  was  certain,  under  the  penalty  of  the 
death  of  the  prisoner,  and  also  of  the  captor,  if  he  offered  re- 
sistance: that  every  archer  should  be  furnished  with  a  long 
pole  sharpened  at  both  extremities;  and  that  each  manr  should 
carry  with  him  provisions  for  two  days.t  The  enemy  occu- 
pied an  eminence;  but  were  drawn  from  their  advantageous 
position  by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  allies,  who,  dismounting 
from  their  horses,  and  marching  on  foot  in  their  armour,  at- 
tempted to  make  themselves  masters  of  thq  bridge.  For  three 

*  Rym.  X.  280.  t  Monstrel.  ii.  7. 
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hours  the  two  armies  stood  facing^ach  other  divided  only  hj 
the  river:  at  length  the  English  forced  their  way  1o  the  op* 
posite  bank^  and  were  followed  by  the  Burgundians.  The 
Scots,  who  bore  the  brant  of  the  battle,  were  almost  anni- 
hilated :  and  the  French  suffered  severely  from  the  garrison, 
which  assaulted  them  in  the  rear.  The  victors  entered  the 
place  In  triumph,  carrying  with  them  the  French  and  Scot- 
tish commanders,  each  of  whom,  after  losing  an  eye  in  the 
contest,  had  been  made  prisoners.*      • 

This  defeat  threw  a  gloom  over  the  prospects 
cei"^nul  ^^  Charles:  but  it  was  quickly  removed  by  the 
cour.  arrival  of  powerful  reinforcements  from  Italy  and 

Scotland.  The  duke  of  Milan  sent  to  his  ass^ist* 
ance  a  numerous  body  of  Lombards:  and  the  earl  Douglas 
landed  in  the  port  of  Rochelle  with  five  thousand  men.  The 
king,  in  testimony  of  his  confidence  and  gratitude,  selected 
his  body  guard  from  the  Scottish  auxiliaries;  and,  as  he  had 

already  granted  to  Stewart  of  Darnley,  the  French 

March.        lordships  of  Aubigny  and  Concressault,  he  gave 

A    '1 19        ^  Douglas  the  still  more  valuable  dukedom  of 

^  Tourraine,  which  had  belonged  to  himself  be- 

Oct.  8.        fore  his  accession.     The  duke  of  Albany,  the  re- 

H*        gent  of  Scotland,  and  the  Scottish  nobility,  swore 

in  the  presence  of  the  French  ambassador  to  main- 
tain the  ancient  alliance  between  the  two  countries,  and  pro- 
4iised,  what  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  enforce,  that  their 
king,  in  the  event  of  his  liberation,  should  ratify  their  en- 
gagements.! 

^.     ^  The  necessity  of  interrupting  the  harmony  be- 

andmar-  tween  France  and  Scotland  had  now  become  evi- 
riage  of  dent:  and  with  this  view  the  English  ministry 
the  king  of  proposed  to  king  James  to  treat  with  them  re- 
Scotjand.       specting  his  release  from  captivity.     The  offer 

was  joyfully  accepted:  the  Scottish  envoys  were 
^^  *  permitted  to  join  their  sovereign:  and  after  much 

negociation  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  the  king  should  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  that  in  return  he  should  forbid  his  subjects 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  France;}  should  pay  by  instal- 
ments, in  six  years,  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  as  a 

*  The  French  commander  was  the  count  of  Ventadour,  the  Scottish  the 
earl  of  Buchan,  or  Stewart  of  Darnley.  Both  were  afterwards  ransomed. 
Monstrel.  i1. 8.    Ford.  xvi.  35.    Hall,  f.  85. 

f  Du  Tillet,  135,  136.  Douglas  was  made  the  king^s  lieutenant  and 
commander  of  the  French  armies,  Apr.  19,  1424.     Ibid. 

t  As  James  could  not  enforce  the  return  of  the  Scots  already  in  France, 
they  wera  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  treaty.     Rym.  x.  331. 
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corapeosation  for  his  expeases  during  the  lime  of  his  deten- 
tion *  and  should  give  hostages  as  a  security  till  .the  whole  of 
the  money  were  paid.  To  attach  the  Scottish  prince  more 
firmly  to  the  interests  of  England,  it  was  wished  to  many 
him  to  an  English  princess:  and  the  ambassadcu^  were  in- 
structed to  entertain  the  subject,  if  it  were  opened  by  the 
Scots,  but  oot  to  be  the  first  to  suggest  it,  '^  because,  by  the 
custom  of  England,  it  did  not  become  the  lady  to  be  the 
suitor."     It  was  not^  however,  necessary  to  Qrge  the  willing 

•  mind  of  James  by  political  motives.  His  affections  were  al- 
ready engaged  by  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman,  Jane, 
descended  by  her  father,  the  earl  of  Somerset,  from  Edward 
III.,  and  by  her  mother,  Margaret  Holand,  from  Edward  I. 

.  He  married  her  before  his  departure;  and  the  pro- 
lector,  to  express  his  satisfaction,  remitted,  with         ^^^\ 
the  consent  of  the  council,  a  sixth  part  of  the  sunv 
stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  treaty .t    The  event  ptoved  that 
an  English  education  of  nineteen  years  had  not  rendered 
James  less  fit  to  wear  the  crown  of  Scotland.    He  proved,  as 
41  monarch,  a  blessing  to  his  country;  but  though  he  laboured 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  en  which  he  had  been  liberated,  his 
revenue  had  been  so  impaired  by  the  regents,  and  his  people 
appeared  so  unwilling  to  submit  to  taxation,  that  he  w^  never 
able  to  disdiarge  one  third  part  of  the  debt,  j: 

In  France  the  campaign  of  the  present  year  . 
Was  chequered  with  the  same  variety  of  events    v^me\3f 
which  m»ked  that  of  the  last     Arthur,  brother 
to  the  dulte  of  Bretagne,  and  several  Burgundian  Isrds  passed 
over  to  the  service  of  Charles:  his  partisans  surprised  Com- 

*  the  mainienance  of  James  had  been  fixed  by  Henr^  V.  at  TOOL  per 
annum;  which  in  nineteen  yean  would  amount  to  13,9004  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  of  late  his  expenses  had  considerably  increased.  (See  Rym. 
X.  293.  296.)  But  it  is  probable  that  so  large  a  sum  was  demanded  under 
that  pretence,  because  it  could  not  decently  be  claimed  as  a  ransoili.  The 
^  Bng^h  commissioners  had  private  instmctions  to  accept  of  36|000,  if  the 
Soots  objected  to  40,000.    Id.  x.  295. 

t  Rym.  X.  323. 

i  If  we  may  believe  Hollingshead  (p.  587),  and  Hall  (f.  86),  James,  be- 
fore his  departure,  did  homage  to  the  young  Henry  at  Windsor,  and  swore 
fealty  in  these  Words:  **  1,  Jamea  Stewart,  king  ct  Scotland,  shall  be  true 
and  faitliful  uato  yo«,  lord  Henry,  by  tlie  grace  of  God  king  of  England  and 
France,  the  noble  and  superior  lord  oS  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  which  I 
hold  and  daim  of  you.  •  And  ff  shftll  bear  you  faith  and  fidelity;  See."  This 
we  are  told  was  done  before  three  diikes,  two  arolibishops,  twelve  earb^  ten 
bishops,  twenty  barons,  andiSOO  knights^  and  yet  fhere  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is"  a  mistake.  iPtr  ii}  all  the  public  records  James  is  treated  not  as  a 
vassal  but  an  independent  sovereigii:  and  Henry  in  a  private  letter  styles 
him:  Rizt  heigh  and  myghty  prince  by  the  g^ce  of  God  kyng  of  Scotes. 
Rym.  X.  635. 
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peigne  and  Crotoi:  and  the  garriaon  of  Ivri,  oonsiating  of  Bre- 
tons,  received  and  unfurled  his  standard.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  duke  of  Bedford  procured  a  reinforcement  from  England, 
recovered  Compeigne  and  Crotoi,  and  with  two  thousand  men 
at  arms,  and  seven  thousand  archers,  laid  siege  to  Ivri,     A 
French  army  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  under  the  duke  of 
Alen^on^  approached  to  relieve  that  fortress;  but  despairing  of 
success,  abandoned  it  to  its  fate^  and  surprised  Verneuil.  The 
duke,  leaving  a  garrison  to  secure  his  conquest,  marched  to 
seek  the  enemy,  who  boldly  came  forward  to  meet  him.  The 
men  at  arms  were  arrayed  in  one  compact  mass:  in  front  and 
on  each  flank  was  stationed  a  body  of  archers  protected  as 
usual  by  long  stakes  fixed  in  the  ground :  and  in  the  rear  were 
collected  the  bag^ge,  servants,  and  horses  of  the  army,  under 
the  protection  of  two  thousand  archers;  who,  to  oppose  the 
irruption  of  the  enemy,  had  tied  the  horses  to  each  other, 
both  by  tfieir  bridles  and  tails,  and  intermixed  them  with  the 
carriages  in  such  manner  as  to  form  an  almost  impenetrable 
rampart  The  shock  of  the  two  armies  is  described  as  dread- 
ful.    They  fought  hand  to  hand,  and  with  such  resolution, 
that  for  near  an  hour  neither  party  seemed  to  gain  any  advan< 
tage.  In  the  hottest  of  the  battle  a  body  of  French  and  Italian 
cavalry,  denned  to  annoy  the  rear  of  the  English,  endea- 
voured to  charge  through  the  horses  and  baggage:  but  unable 
to  force  their  way,  or  to  disentangle  themselves,  they  stood 
•yy^     etposed  to  the  arrows  of  the  archers :  who,  after  they  had 
slain  or  repelled  the  assailants,  turned  towards  the  front,  and 
with  a  loud  shout  rushed  on  the  enemy.     This  manoeuvre 
decided  the  action.     The  courage  of  the  French  sank :  their 
front  was  pierced  in  different  points;  and  the  plain  was  soon 
covered  with  fugitives  and  pursuers.     According  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  enemy,  they  lost  above  three  thousand  men,  the 
English  sixteen  hundred.     The  Scots  were  so  reduced  that 
they  never  afterwards  formed  a  distinct  corps  in  the  French 
army.    The  new  duke  of  Tourraine,  and  the  earl  of  Buchan, 
were  left  on  the  field :  the  duke  of  Alengon,  and  two  hundred 
gentlemen,  were  made  prisoners.     The  regent  immediately 
called  his  officers  around  him,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  on 
the  field  of  batde.* 

Hilherto  the  duke  of  Bedford  had  supported 

Story  of  ^^      ^^  honour  of  the  English  army,  and  dis{)layed 

of  BavAritt.      talents  equal  to  the  difficult  situation  in  which  he 

was  placed.     But  in  every  meai^ure  he  had  the 

misfortune  to  be  thwarted  by  the  private  ambition  of  his  bro- 

•  Monstrel.  ii.  15. 
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iher  (he  doke  of  Gloucester.     Jacqueline  of  BaTaria,  heiress 
of  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  had  been  first 
married  to  John  dauphin  of  France,  and,  after  his  death,  had 
been  remarried,  contrary,  it  is  said,  to  her  inclination,  to  her 
cousin  german,  John  duke  of  Brabant,  who  was  only  in  his 
sixteen^  year.    The  duke  was  a  weak  piince,  and  entirely 
under  the  government  of  his   ministers;   the '  dutchess,  a 
woman  of  a  masculine  and  restless  temper,  w;ho  despised  the 
tame  spirit  of  her  husband.      If  he  dismissed  the  ladies  and 
servants  whom  she  had  brought  with  her  from  Holland,  his 
favourites  in  return  were  soon  afterwards  massacred  in  an  in* 
flurreetion  of  the  people.     At  length  she  separated  from  biro, 
and  repaired  to  her  mother  at  Valenciennes,  eloped  from  Va- 
lenciennes, and  sought  an  asylum  in  England.  *  The       ._ 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  soon  enamoured  with  her  . 
charms,  perhaps  still  more  with  her  inheritance.    But  the 
late  king,  who  saw  that  a  marris^e  between  them  would  be 
followed  by  a  rupture  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  cousin 
german  and  apparent  heir  to  Jacqueline's  husband,  restcained 
the  imprudence  of  his  brother,  and  on  his  death-bed  inculcated 
with  extraordinary  earnestness  the  necessity  of  making  every 
sacrifice  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  his  ally.     Gloucester 
was  too  headstrong  to  regard  the  advice  of  the  king,  or  to 
yield  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  council.    •  Maintaining  that 
the  marriage^  of  Jacqueline  with  the  duke  of  Brabant  was 
void,  on  account  of  consanguinity,  though  a  dispensation  bad 
been  obtained  from  the  council  of  Constance,  he     ghei,  mar- 
married  her  himself,  and  immediately  laid  claim     H«dtothe  ' 
to  her  dominions.     Had  her  husband  been  left  to    duke  of 
his  own  decision,  he  might  probably  have  yield-     ^^^^f!^^' 
ed:  but  the  duke  of  Burgundy  espoused  his  cause,  . 
and  declared  that  he  would  oppose  force  to  force  in  his  be- 
half. It  was  in  vain  that  the  regent  employed  alibis  influence 
to  prevail  on  his  brother    to    withdraw  a  demand,  which 
would  alienate  the  Burgundian  from  tus  interests  of  Eng- 
land, and  mighl^ltimately  throw  him  into  the       o  l  2^ 
arms  of  Charles.     As  a  last  resource,  in  a  oreat         ^ 
council  at  Paris,  it  was  detennined,  that  the  legitimacy  of  the 
two  marriages  should  be  reiprred  to  the  pope;  and  that  all 
parties  shomd  await  his 'decision.      The  duke  of  Brabant  ac- 
quiesced: the  duke  of  Gloucester  refused.      He  was  already 
at  Calais  Vvith  Jacqueline  and  an  army  bf  five  thousand  men: 
and  proceeding  into  Hainault,  immediately  obtained  posses- 

•  Monstrel.  i.  267,  399.  303. 
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sipn  of  the  county  in  right  of  his  pretended  wife, 
*^'     •       The  duke  of  Burgundy  on  this  intelligeDce  sent 
forces  to  the  aid  of  his  cousin:  insulting  messages  passed  be- 
1425.         tween  him  and  Gloucester;  a  challenge  was  given 
March  3.       and  accepted;*  and  tlie  two  combatants  agreed  lo 
lUrch  16.     decide  their  quarrel  on  the  feast  of  St.  George  in 
presence  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  regent.   In  the  interral 
the  Burgundian  recalled  his  forces  :  and  Gloucester  prepared 
to  return  to  England.     Notwithstanding   the  objections  of 
Jacqueline,  it  was  resolved,  at  the  request  bf  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  she  shoyld  remain  at  Mons.      She  parted  from  the 
duke  with  tears,  predicting  the  evils  which  would  result  from 
their  separation.      The  Brabanters  renewed   the  war:  the 
towns  of  Hainault  returned  to  the  obedience  of  the  duke;  and 
Jacqueline  was  delivered  to  the  Burgundiansto  be  detained  a 
captive,  till  the  see  of  Rome  should  pronounce  on  the  validity 
of  her  marriage.  The  intended  duel  between  the  two  princes 
was  never  fought.     In  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
pontiff  declared  him  excommunicated,  if  he  persisted  in  pot- 
ting his  design  in  execution;  and  by  a  circular  brief  directed 
to  all  the  christian  princes  in  Europe,  exhorted  them  not  to 
permit  the  combat  within  their  respective  dominions.     The 
English  parliament,  seconding  his  views,  recom- 
"  ^'         mended  that  the  dowager  queens  of  France  and 
England,  with  the  regent,  should  take  the  quarrel  into  their 
hands ;  and  in  a  council  held  at  Paris,  it  was  decided  that  the 
challenge  had  been  given  without  sufficient  cause.!     In  the 
mean  time  Jacqueline  was  conducted  by  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  Ghent,  where  she  bore  her  confinement  with  impatience, 
and  exerted  all  her  ingenuity  to  contrive  her  escape.     At 
length  she  dressed  herself  and  her  female  attend- 
^^^^'   '       ant  in  male  attire,  mounted  a  horse,  rode  unob- 
served in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  out  of  one  of  the  gat^s,and 
continued  her  flight  till  she  reached  in  safety  the  borders  of 
Holland,  wliere  she  was  joyfully  received  by  her  subjects. 
The  Burgundians  pursued  her  thither:  and^olland  became 
for  two  years  the  theatre  of  war«    The  duke  of  Gloucester 
sent  her  five  hundred  men  at  arms,  and  was  severely  repre* 
bended  by  the  council :  he  renewed  the  attempt;  but  was  pre- 

*  On  this  occasion  the  duke  of  Burgundy  paid  a  high  coniplimeBt  to'the 
.duke  of  Bedford.  Si  mieux  yous  plait,  he  says  to  his  anta^nist,  je  suis 
content,  que  nous  prenons  a  juge  men  tres  cher  et  aimd  cousin,  et  aixssi 
V9tre  beau  frere  le  Regent  due  de  Bethfbrt— -ear  il  est  tel  prince  que  je 
scay,  qu'a  vous  et  a  moy,  et  a  tous  autres  il  voudroit  est^droiturier  ju|^. 
Monst.  ij.  20. 
f  Ep.  Mart.  V.  apud  Raynald.  vi.  75.    Rot.  Pari.  iv.  277. 
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vented  bj  his  brother  the  regent*  In  1430  the  pope  is  said 
to  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  first  marriage  :t  but  the 
duke  of  Brabant  died  soon  afterwards^  and  Jacqueline  assumed 
the  title  of  dulchess  of  Gloucester.  The  slender  aid  which 
she  received  from  England  served  to  defer  her  submission 
till  1428,  when  she  was  compelled  to  appoint  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  her  heir,  to  allow  him  to  garrison  her  fortresses, 
and  to  give  her  word  that  she  would  never  marry  without  his 
consent*!  In  the  terms  of  this  treaty  she  virtually  acknow- 
ledged that  she  was  not  the  wife  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester: 
and  yet,  only  a  few  weeks  before  it  was  concluded,  her  in- 
terests had  been  espoused  in  England  by  a  party  of  females 
against  the  neglect  of  her  supposed  husband.  A  lady  of  the 
name  of  Stokes,  attended  by  the  wives  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens of  London,  went  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  presented  a 
petition  against  the  duke,  accusing  him  of  having  neglected 
his  lawful  wife,  the  dutchess  Jacqueline,  and  of  living  in  open 
adultery  with  Eleanor  Cobham,§  daughter  of  Reginald  lord 
Cobham  of  Sterborough.  The  beauty  of  Eleanor  was  as  dis- 
tinguished as  her  morals  were  dissolute.  After  contributing 
to  the  pleasures  of  different  noblemen,  she  became  acquainted 
with  the  duke,  whose  attachment  to  her  was  so  great,  that, 
even  after  his  union  with  Jacqueline,  he  kept  her  always  near 
his  person,  and  took  her  with  him  in  his  expedition  to  Hain- 
ault  11  What  answer  was  returned  to  the  petition  of  these 
female  champions  in  the  cause  of  conjugal  fidelity,  is  not 
known:  but  the  duke  soon  afterwards,  to  the  surprise  of  Eu- 
rope, publicly  acknowledged  Cobham  for  his  wife;  and  Jac- 
queline, in  breach  of  her  promise  to  her  adversary,  Baaraed  a 
gentleman  called  Frank  of  Bursellen.  He  was  immediately 
seized  by  the  Burgundians,  aqd  his  wife,  to  purchase  his 
liberty,  ceded  the  greater  part  of  her  dominions,  retaining 
only  an  annual  rent  for  her  own  support      She  • 

died  without  issue  in  1436.  T  ^^  ^ 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  unfortunate  attempt  of  Gloucester 

•  Homtrel.  u.  18-~!29. 

t  This  is  said  by  different  writers.  If  it  were  tnie,  I  know  not  how  the 
^nglish  goremment  could,  consistently  with  the  agreement  at  Paris,  con- 
tinue to  acknowledge  her  for  dutchess  of  Gloucester.  Yet  she  is  so  called 
in  two  different  instruxnents  in  Rymer,  dated  in  1427  and  1428.  Bym.  x. 
375. 398,  and  in  the  address  of  the  commons  of  1427.    Rot.  Pari.  iv.  3 18. 

t  Monstrel.  ii.  37.    Meyer,  lih.  xr.  p.  310. 

^  Stow,  369. 

I  Laquelle  le  dit  due  par  arant  avoit  tenue  en  sa  eompagnie  certain 
temps,  comme  sa  dame  par  amours:  et  arec  ce  aroit  este  diifamee  de  «u- 
cuns  autres  hommes  que  de  icelui  ducw    llonstfel.  ii  32.     Also^  ii.  39. 

1  Meyer,  329. 
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to  obtain  the  inheritance  of  Jacqueline,  it  was  pretended  that 
the  party  of  Charles  might  have  been  effectually  crushed  after 
the  battle  of  Vern'euil.  But  to  defend  the  duke  of  Brabant, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  employed  them  in  Hainault  and  Holland :  and  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  reduced  to  depend  on  his  own  resources, 
became  unable  to  improve  the  advantages  which  he  had  gain- 
ed. For  three  years  the  war  in  France  was  suffered  to  languish: 
and  the  operations  on  both  sides  were  confined  to  skirmishes 
and  sieges,  unimportant  in  their  consequences  to  the  two  par- 
ties, but  most  disastrous  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  If  the 
regent  was  inactive  through  weakness,  Charles  was  equally 
so  through  poverty:  and  if  the  court  of  the  latter  became  a 
scene  of  intrigue,  dissention,  and  bloodshed,  the  council  of 
the  king  of  England  was  not  less  divided  by  the  jealousy  of 
its  members,  their  quarrels,  and  their  opposite  interests.* 

Among  these  the  minister  who  bore  the  chief 
Opposition  sway,  both  from  his  situation  and  relationship  to 
f.l\^  '    the  king,  was  the  duke  of  Gloucester:  but  he  was 

often,  and  sometimes  succbssfully,  opposed  in  his 
politics  by  Henry  Beaufort,  the  great  bishop  of  Winchester. 
That  prelate  was  second  son  to  John  of  Ghent  by  Catharine 
Swynford,  and  was  consequently  uncle  to  the  regent  and  his 
brother,  and  great  uncle  to  the  king.  From  the  bishopric  of 
Lincoln  he  had  been  translated  to  the  more  valuable  see  of 
Winchester;  had  thrice  borne  the  high  office  of  chancellor; 
had  assisted  at  the  council  of  Constance;  and  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Jerusalem.  His  frugality  multiplied  his  riches: 
but  they  were  rendered  subservient  to  the  interests  of  his 
country^  and  his  loans  to  the  late  monarch  amounted  to 
twenty-eight,  to  the  present  king  to  more  than  eleven,  thou- 
sand pounds.t  He  had  again  accepted  the  office 
J  1  16  ^^  chancellor,  and  in  that  situation  had  strenuously 
opposed  Gloucester's  favourite  plan  of  clairoiog 
the  inheritance  of  Jacqueline.  During  the  absence  of  that 
prince,  the  council,  under  the  influence  of  the  prelate,  and 
with  a  view  to  repress  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the  popu- 
lace, had  garrisoned  the  Tower,  and  committed  it  to  the  care 

*  The  pontiif,  as  if  be  had  foreseen  the  evils  which  followed,  had  on  the 
succession  of  the  young  Henry  written  to  the  council,  recommending'  to 
them  above  all  things  to  live  in  harmony  with  each  other,  as  the  best  means 
of  preserving  the  dominions  of  their  infant  sovereign.  Ad  regnum  hoc  in 
rerum  statu  ^ubritcr  dirigendum  nulla  res  est  tantum  necesearia,  quantum 
est  vestra  concordia,  qui  rcipublicx  prsesidetis:  vobis  enim  habentibus  unam 
mcntem,  una  voluntate  rcgentibus,  nulla  accidere  calamitas  potest.  Apud 
Raynald.  vi.  51. 

t  Hot  Pari.  iv.  111.  132.  275.  277. 
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of  6jr  Richard  Wydevile,  with  orders/'  to  admit  no  one  more 
powerful  than  himself/'  When  Gloucester  return- 
ed, he  demanded  lodgings  in  that  fortress,  and  at-    ^'^^^ 
tributed  the  refusal  of  Wydevile  to  the  secret    cbucerter 
instructions  of  his  uncle.     In  his  resentment  he    and  Beau- 
ordered  the  mayor  to  close  the  gates  of  the  city    fort, 
against  the  bishop,  and  to  furnish  him  with  five      oct^29 
hundred  horsemen,  that  he  might  visit  in  safety, 
the  young  king  at  Eltham.     The  next  morning       q^^  3q. 
the  retainers  of  Beaufort  attempted  to  burst  open 
the  gate  on  the  bridge;  barricadoed  the  road;  placed  archers 
in  the  houses  on  each  side;  and  declared  that,  as  their  lord 
was  excluded  from  entering  the  city,  so  they  would  prevent 
the  duke  from  leaving  it"^    It  cost  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  a  Portuguese  prince,  the  duke  of  Coimbra,  eight 
journeys  in  the  same  day  from  party  to  party,  to  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  to  induce  them  to  keep  the  peace,  till 
the  return  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.!    With  reluc- 
tance the  regent  left  Paris,  landed  in  England,      ^1*^26^' 
called  a  meeting  of  peers  at  St  Alban's  and  after-      p^^^  {q 
wards  summoned  a  parliament  at  Letcester4  As 
soon  as  the  commotis  had  presented  their  speaker,  they  con- 
jured the  regent  and  the  lords  to  reconcile  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester with  the  bishop  of  Winchester.     The  former  had  pre- 
ferred a  bill  of  impeachment  against  his  uncle,  in  which  to  his 
own  grievances  he  added  two  (iharges^  which,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve him,  he  had  received  from  his  brother  the  late  king: 
the  first,  that  the  prelate  had  hired  an  assassin  to  take  away 
his  life  while  he  was  yet  prince  of  Wales,  the  second  that  he 
had  exhorted  him  to  usurp  the  crown  during  the  life  of  his 
father.     In  his  answer,  Beaufort  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  conduct  of  which  Gloucester  complained,  was  justified  by 
the  behaviour  of  that  prince;  and  to  the  charges  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Henry  V.,lie  opposed  the  confidence  and  cm- 

*  See  the  charges  of  Gloucester,  and  the  answers  of  the  bishop  in  Hall, 
f.  94.  97. 

f  The  bishop  wrote  on  the  30th  of  October  to  the  repeiit«  requesting  his 
immediate  return:  "for,"  he  adds,  "by  my  troth,  and  yc  tany  lone,  we 
shaH  put  this  land  in  jeopardy  with  a  field,  such  a  brother  ye  have  here: 
God  make  him  a  good  man!"  They  entered  tlie  city  of  London  together. 
Bedford  appears  to  have  favoured  his  uncle,  and  to  have  blamed  his  brother. 
When  the  citizens  made  him  a  present  of  1000  marks  in  two  basins  of  silver 
gUt,  he  hardly  thanked  them.     Fabian,  414, 415. 

i  This  parliament  was  called  the  parliament  of  bats.  As  arms  had  been 
forbidden,  th^  servants  of  the  members  followed  their  lords  with  bats  or 
clubs  on  iheir  shoulders:  when  these  also  were  forbidden,  they  concealed 
stones,  and  plummets  of  lead,  in  their  sleeves  and  bosoms;  so  suspicious 
were  they  of  each  other.    Fab.  ibid. 
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ploymentB  with  which  that  king  had  honoured  the  man,  who 
was  now  accused  of  having  attempted  his  life.     The  duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  other  loHs  took  an  oath  to  judge  with  im- 
partiality: but  in  what  manner  the  trial  proceeded,  we  are  not 
informed.     Seventeen  days  later  the  duke  and 
Mar.  7.        bishop  consented  to  leave  their  quarrel  to  the  de- 
recobdled.      cision  of  the  primate  and  eight  other  arbitrators, 
by  whose  award  the  following  far<<e  was  enacted. 
llir.  13.       Beaufort  began  by  addressing  the  king,  to  whom 
he  protested  his  innocence  of  the  charges,  which 
respected  Henry  V.:  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  replied,  ic\  the 
name  of  the  infant  sovereign,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  in- 
nocence of  his  great  uncle,  but  held  him  to  have  ever  been  a 
true  man  to  the  late  king  both  before  and  after  his  succession 
to  the  throne.     Then  turning  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
bishop  expressed  his  sorrow,  that  his  nephew  should  have 
conceived  any  displeasure  against  him:  ^^but,  sir,'' he  con- 
tinued, <^  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  what  reports  soever  have 
been  made  unto  you  of  me  (peradventure  by  such  as  have 
not  had  great  aflfection  unto  me:  God  forgive  them !)  I  never 
imagined  nor  purposed  thing  that  might  be  hindering  or  pre- 
judice to  your  per&on,  honour,  or  estate:  and  for  so  much  I 
pray  you  that  you  will  ,be  unto  me  good  lord  from  this  time 
forth:  for  by  my  will  I  gave  you  never  other  occasion,  nor 
purpose  not  to  do  hereafter  through  God's  grace.*'  The  duke 
replied:  <*  Bel  uncle,  since  you  so  declare  you  such  a  man  as 
you  say,  I  am  right  glad  that  it  is  so,  and  for  such  I  take  you.^ 
Each  then  took  the  other  by  the  hand,  and  the  ceremony  was 
finished.     Such  &  reconciliation  could  not  be  real :  and  Che 
bishop,  whether  it  were  his  own  resolve,  or  the  suggestion  of 
others,  resigned  the  seals  the  next  day,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  travel.    He  remained  however  in  England  till  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  he  accom- 
y*^*         panied  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  to  Ca- 
lais. There  he  received  the  welcome  intelligence 

Mirch  25  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  heen  named  a  cardinal  by  pope  Mar- 
tin, and  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  his 
dignity  in  the  presence  of  the  regent  and  a  numerous  court* 
yhere  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  quarrel  between  the 
uncle  and  nephew  originated  in  the  jealousy  which  Beaufort 
entertained  of  the  ambition  of  the  duke,  who  was  suspected 
of  a  design  to  render  himself  independent  of  the  council.  A 
few  days  before  the  departure  of  Bedford,  the  other  members 

• 

*  See  the  proceedings  in  the  rolls  of  parliament,  296.  299.  Rym.  z.  358. 
Fab.  416, 


sent  for  the  two  brothers,  and  presented  to  them 
a  written  address,  stating  that  the  young  prince  ^*"-38. 
was  the  rightful  king  of  England,  and  entitled  to  the  obe» 
dience  of  all  his  subjects,  of  whatever  rank  they  might  be: 
that  young  as  he  was,  he  yet  possessed  by  law  all  the  autho- 
rity which  would  belong  to  him  at  a  more  mature  age:  that, 
as  during  liis  infancy  he  could  not  exercise  such  authority,  it 
was  vested  in  the  council  appointed  by  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal:  and  that  the  council,  repi%senting  the  king's  per*" 
son,  had  a  right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government,  "  with- 
OMten  that  any  one  person  may  or  ought  to  ascribe  to  himself 
the  said  rule  and  government''  They  concluded  by  begging 
the  two  dukes  to  inform  them,  «vhether  tliey  held  the  same 
sentiments.  First  Bedford,  and  after  him  Gloucester,  replied 
^and  subscribed  their  replies  with  their  own  signatures)  that 
they  cheerfully  assented  to  the  principles  which  had  been  laid 
down,  and  that  <<  in  all  things  that  belonged  to  the  rule  of  the 
land  and  the  observances  of  the^king's  laws,  and  to  his  estate, 
they  would  be  advised,  demeaned,  and  ruled  by  the  lords  of 
the  council,  and  obey  unto  the  king,  and  to  them  as  for  the 
king,  as  lowly  as  the  least  and  poorest  of  his  subjects."  It 
should,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  answer  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford  was  much  n^ore  full  and  submissive  than  that  of  his 
brother:  and  that  taking  up  the  book  of  the  gospels,  he  solemn- 
ly swore  to  observe  through  life  the  promise  which  he  hftd 
then  made.     Gloucester  did  not  swear.'*' 

But  the  regent  was  hastily  recalled  to  France 
by  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Bre-  •  SabmUsion 
tagne,  who   through   apprehension  rather  than     ^ipncf' 
inclination  had  formerly  espoused  the  interests 
of  the  English.     But  when  he  saw  the  seeds  of  dissentioa 
sown  between  themand  the  Burgundians,  he  willingly  listened 
to  the  suggestions  of  his  brother  Arthur,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  office  of  constable  of  France.     His  forces  were  recalled 
from  the  armies  of  the  allies:  men  for  the  service  of  Charles 
were  raised  in  his  territories:  and  a  promise  was  giv^n  of  open 
co-operation  as  soon  as  the  duke  of  Burgundy  could  be  de- 
tached from  his  allies.     Informed  of  these  proceedings,  the 
regent  poured  his  troops  into  Bretagne;  they  spread  the  flvnes 
of  war  to  the  very  gates  of  Kennes:  defeated  the  Bretons  in 
several  rencontres;  and  compelled  the  duke  to  so- 
licit  a  reconciliation.     By  an  instrument  under         *^ 
his  seal,  anil  those  of  his  sons,  barons,  prelates,  and  the  com- 
monalties of  his   dutchy,  he  acknowledged   Henry  for  his 

'     •  Uot.»aav.409— 411. 
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rightful  sovereign,  and  promised  upon  oath  to  observe  the 
treaty  of  Trojes,  to  obey  the  commandB  of  the  regeot,  and  to 
do  homage  for  hid  territories  to  the  king  of  England^  and  to 
no  other  person.* 

Five  years ^ad  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Orleans  ^®  ^^^  monarch:  and,  if  no  addition  had  been 

made  to  his  conquests,  at  least  no  considerable 
loss  had  been  experienced.  But  at  length  in  an  evil  hour  it 
was  determined  to  cros#the  Loire,  and  to  attack  Charles  ijn 
the  provinces^  which  had  always  adhered  to  his  cause.  With 
this  view  several  councils  were  held  at  Paris:  the  regent 
yielded,  it  is  said  with  regret,  to  the  majority  of  voices:  and 
a  resolution  was  taken  to  #pen  the  campaign  with  the  re- 
duction of  Orleans.!  Montague,  earl  of  Salisbury,  had  lately 
returned  from  England  with  a  reinforcement  of  six  thousand 
men.  After  the  earl  of  Warwick  he  was  the  most  renowned 
of  the  English  commanders :'  and  to  him  by  common  consent 
was  intrusted  the  conduct  of  the  siege.  On  the  part  of  the 
French  no  preparation  was  omitted,  no  sacrifice  was  spared, 
to  preserve  the  city,  and  annoy  the  aggressors.  The  garrison 
received  a  plentiful  supply  of  ammunition  and  provisions : 
numerous  batteries  were  erected  on  the  walls:  and  every 
building  within  the  range  of  the  cannon  was  levelled 
^^*'  *'  to  the  ground.  The  earl  having  previously  re- 
duced several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  passed  the  Loire 
with  ten  thousand  men,  and  established  his  head-quarters  on 
the  left  bank  amid  the  ruins  of  a  convent  His  first  opera- 
tions were  directed  against  the  Tourelles,  a  castle  which  de- 
fended the  entrance  of  the  bridge.  It  was  carried 
^  '  by  assault :  but  the  garrison  had  previously  bro- 
ken down  one  of  the  arches,  and  had  built  an  additional  fort 
«t  the  other  extremity.  A  few  days  afterwards,  as  the  Eng- 
lish commander  stood  at  a  window  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
fort,  and  was  carefully  examining  the  defences  of  the  city,  a 
shot  was  fired  at  him  from  the  rampart.  He  saw  the  flash, 
and  attempted  to  withdraw:  but  the  ball  tore  away  the  iron  of 
the  casement,  and  so  lacerated  his  face,  that  he 
died  in  the  course  of  the  next  week.  The  com- 
manri  devolved  on  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  received  several 
reinforcements,  and  successively  established  his  men  in  dif- 


•  RjBU;  X.  350. 378.  385. 

j  In  his  letter  to  the  kiiip,  the  regent  certainly  appears  to  disclaim  har- 
ing  given  am'  approbation  to  the  attempt.  "  Allc  things  prt)spere<l  for 
you,  till  the  tymc  of  the  seage  of  Orleans  taktn  in  ^ancl  Gud  knoweth  by 
what  advice."     Rot.  Pari.  v.  435. 
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ferent  posts  round  the  city.  Thejr  were  lodged  in  huts,  and 
covered  from  the  fire  of  the  besieged  by  intrenchments  of 
earth.  But  the  walls  were  of  such  extent,  and  the  intervals 
between  these  posts,  which  were  called  bastiles,  were  so  spa- 
cious, that  often  in  the  night  supplies  of  men  and  provisions 
forced  their  way  into  the  place.  For  that  purpose  Charles  had 
established  immense  magazines  in  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Blois.* 

The  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  continued 
during  the  winter.  In  the  beginning  of  Lent  sir  5^^?**^ 
John  Falstaff  left  Paris  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  ^y 
to  conduct  to  Orleans  four  hundred  wagons  and 
carts,  laden  with  stores  and  provisions.  He  had 
almost  reached  the  village  of  Roveray,  when  he  ^^^^  {j.  ' 
received  the  alarming  intelligence  that  the  earl  of 
Claremont  was  advancing  to  intercept  him  with  from  four  to 
five  thbusand  cavalry.  He  halted  immediately,  Surrounded 
his  little  army  with  a  circle  of  carriages;  and  left  but  two 
openings,  at  each  of  which  he  posted  a  strong  body  of 
archers.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  night :  and  for  two  hours 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  was  delayed  by  the  disputes  among 
their  leaders.  Sir  John  Stewart,  who  commanded  the  small 
remnant  of  the  Scots  in  the  service  of  Charles,  earnestly  con- 
tended that  the  men  at  arms  should  dismount:  the  earl  of 
Claremont,  by  the  advice  of  his  countrymen,  preferred  to 
charge  on  horseback.  At  three  in  the  morning  it  was  agreed, 
that  each  nation  should  follow  its  own  judgment.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  force  an  entrance  at  each  opening:  but 
the  cavalry  were  repulsed  by  showers  of  arrows,  and  the 
Scots  ofi  foot  were  all  slain.  About  six  hundred  dead  bodies 
were  left  on  the  field:  and  Falstaff  continued  his  march  in 
triumph  to  the  camp  before  Orlearis.t  In  the  spring  the  Eng* 
lish  resumed  their  operations :  lines  of  communication  were 
drawn  from  one  bastile  to  another:  and  the  besieged,  seeing 
themselves  entirely  invested,  proposed,  with  the  permission 
of  Charles,  to  deliver  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  be  held  by  him  as  neutral  during  the  war,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  captive  in  England. 
The  regent  refused  the  offer.  It  was  but  just,  he  said,  that 
what  had  been  won  with  English  blood  should  be  the  reward 
of  English  valour.     In  this  determination  the  Burgurtdian 

•  Monstrel.  58, 39.  . 

,t  In  the  quaint  lang^iagpe  of  the  times,  this  wm  called  "  the  battle  of  her- 
yiiiga:"  because  salt  herringfe  formed  a  great  portion  of  th«  prorisiont. 
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icquicBced  with  apparent  cheerfulness;  but  the  rtffunl  sank, 
deep  into  hie  heart,  nor  was  it  forgotten  on  a  subsequant  oo« 
•aaion.'^ 

The  fall  of  Orleans  was  now  confidently  anti- 
Jo«Z<rArc.     cipated :  and  the  most  gloomy  apprehensiona  pr&. 

vailed  in  the  councils  of  the  French  monarefa* 
Many  of  those  who  had  been  the  warmest  in  their  professions 
of  attachment,  silently  withdrew  from  his  court:  and  the 
prince  himself  meditated  a  retreat  into  the  distant  county  of 
Provence,  when  an  unexpected  event  revived  his  hopes,  and 

struck  dismay  into  the  hearts- of  his  enemies.    In 
^^'  the  beginning  of  March,  a  female  in  man's  attire, 

attended  by  two  esquires  and  four  servants,  arrived  at  hw 
palace,  and  announced  herself  as  the  deliverer  of  France. 
This  extraordinary  personage,  called  Joan  d' Arc,  was  a  coun- 
try girl,  about  the  age  of  twenty,  who  had  lived  as  a  servant 
with  an  innkeeper  of  the  petty  town  of  Neufchateau  in  Lor- 
raine. But  if  her  station  were  humble,  her  mission,  so  at 
least  she  believed,  had  been  dictated  to  her  from  heaven.  la 
her  former  occupation  she  had  listened  to  travellers  describing 
the  insolence  of  the  Eujiclish,  the  oppression  of  her  country- 
men, and  the  wrongs  of  the  native  sovereign.  These  subjects 
had  taken  strong  hold  of  her  mind :  her  imagination  insensibly 
became  excited:  the  enthusiast  persuaded  herself  that  her 
country  might  yet  be  saved  by  the  arm  of  a  woman:  at  last 
•he  fancied  that  the  saints  Margaret  and  Catharine  had  ac- 
tually commissioned  her,  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  to 
take  upon  herself  the  glorious  enterprise.  With  this  convic* 
tion  she  applied  to  Baudricourt,  the  governor  of  Vaucouleur, 
and  was  by  him  forwarded  to  Chinon,  the  residence  of 
Charles. 

To  most  of  the  courtiers  her  arrival  afforded  a 
diictionto  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  The  council  was 
Charles  $        divided.    The  credulity  of  a  few  indulge  a  hope 

that  there  might  be  something  supernatural  in  so 
extraordinary  an  event;  the  prudence  of  the  others  foresaw 
that  much  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the  delusion  of 
the  girl,  and  the  superstition  of  the  people.  After  a  short  de- 
lay they  introduced  her  to  the  presence  of  her  sovereign. 
She  betrayed  no.  signs  of  timidity  :  but  addressing  him  with 
the  air  of  a  prophetess,  <<  Gentle  dauphin,'^  said  she,  ^^  I  afti 
Joan  the  maid.  My  commission  is  from  heaven,  to  drive  your 
enemies  from  Orleans,  and  to  conduct  you  to  Kheims.  There, 
if  you  accept  of  my  services,  you  shall  receive  that  which  is 

•  Id.  45. 
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yoiJHT  ri^tt|ithe  crown  of  Fraiice/'  Charles  Ihankod  ber  fbr 
h«r  zo^  hot  abstained,  frpm  ddivering  any  opinion  on  tfao 
reality  of  her  mission.  A  thousand  stories,  however,  weiPi 
eireuhted  to  nourish  the  public  curiosity.  Though  she  had 
nev»r  before  Been  the  king,  it  was  said  that  she  imnt/Bdiately 
pointed  him  out  among  his  iKnirtiers:  that  she  had  revealed 
to  kirn  secrets,  which  naturdly  could  be  known  to  no  p^ion 
besides  himself:  and  that  she  had  demanded,  and  acoqilrtely 
described,  a  sword  deposited  in  the  church  of  St  Catharine  of 
Fierbois,  the  very  existence  of  whieh  had  for  many  years 
been  foigotten.  In  aid  of  these  reports  a  commission  of 
divines  and  lawyers  sat  at  Poitiers,  repeatedly  examined  her 
depositions,  and  unanimously  decided  in  favour  of  her  claim 
to  inspiration.  Every  doubt  was  now  silenced^  a  ray  of  hope 
shot  athwart  the  gloom,  which  had  so  long  envek)ped  the 
French  throne;  and  men  consented  to  believe  that,  which  it 
was  so  much  their  interest  should  be  true. 

When  the  public  mind  had  thus  been  prepared,  . 

Charles  deemed  it  time  to  acknowledge  her  in  her    ^i** 
supernatural  charscter.  In  one  respect  her  former 
employment  had  fitted  her  for  her  present  situation.     She 
could  mount  and  direct  a  horse  with  ease  and  address.     On  a 
beautiful  ^;ray  charger,  and  armed  at  all  points  like  a  knight, 
she  rode  forth  in  the  view,  and  amidst  the  shouts  of  an  im^^ 
menae  multitude.     Before  her  was  borne  a  banner;  in  which 
for  her  device  was  painted,  amidst  a  profusion  of  fleurs  de 
lys,  the  Almighty  under  the  figure  of  a  venerable  old  man 
bq^ing  the  globe  in  his  hand.    To  the  spectators  her  manner 
appeared  more  than  human:  the  enthusiasm  ran  through  all 
ranks  of  men:  the  air  was  rent  with  acclamations;  and  thou* 
sands  demanded  to  fight  under  her  guidance.  She  herself  was 
eager  to  meet  the  enemy  :  but  Charles  restrained  her  impe- 
tuosity; and  coolly  watched  the  effect  of  her  pretensions  on 
the  English  as  well  as  on  his  own  subjects. 
>  All  these  particulars  with  due  exaggeration  had 
been  conveyed   to  the  besieging  army   before    orfeans*** 
Orleans :  and  at  first  the  tale  was  received  with 
derision  as  an  impotent  artifice  to  ra]se  the  spirits  of  a  de- 
'  spending  people.     But  it  soon  began  to  afiect  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  more  credulous.    Insensibly  the  aletrm  communi- 
cated itself  to  theiir  neighbours:  and  at  last  the  stoutest  iieart 
shrunk  from  the  idea  of  encountering  a  celestial,  though 
female  champion.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  earl  of  Suffolk  and 
his  officers  exerted  themselves  to  check  this  dangerous  feel- 
ing.     If  she  was  called  an  impostor,  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  wonders  ascribed  to  her  by  comnlon  report     If  she  was 
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represented  as  a  sorceress,  the  soldiers  replied  that  they  fear- 
ed not  any  mortal  like  themselves,  but  were  not  a  match  for 
the  spirits  of  darkness. 

Sixty  baetiles,  raised  in  a  circle  round  Orleans,  had  effec- 
tually prohibited  the  introduction  of  provisions:  and  the  gar- 
rison informed  Charles  that  without  a  speedy  and  plentiful 
supply  famine  would  compel  Ithem  to  surrender.  A  convoy 
for  their  relief  was  provided  at  Blois  under  the  protection  of 
0even  thousand  men.  The  maid  (so  for  distinction  she  was 
now  called)  obtained  leave  to  join  the  expedition.  She  was 
received  at  Blois  as  an  envoy  from  heaven,  and  immediately 
began  the  exercise  of  her  supernatural  authority.  She  order- 
ed the  soldiers  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  combat  by  acts 
of  devotion  ;  expelled  all  women  of  loose  character  from  Uie 
army;  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  commanding 
him  under  the  penalty  of  the  divine  displeasure  to  retire  from 
the  walls  of  Orleans.  That  ^neral  had  prepared  a  strong 
body  of  troops  to  intercept  the  convoy  on  the  road  through 
La  Beausse.  Joan  earnestly  requested  to  attack  this  detach- 
ment: but  La  Hire,  the  Frencli  general,  lialened  more  to  the 
dictates  of  prudence  than  the  suggestions  of  his  heavenly 
counsellor.  Embarking  the  provisions  in  boats,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  rowed  up  the  Loire,  while  he  marched  along  the 
bank  for  their  protection.  The  maid,  with  her 
^"  mysterious  banner  displayed  before  her,  led  the 

van:  the  attention  of  the  besiegers  was  distracted  by  a  sort^io 
in  a  different  quarter;  and  the  convoy,  together  with  the 
heroine,  entered  the  city  almost  without  opposition. 

This  exploit  established  the  reputation  of  Joan: 
Desu^ys  g^^^j  ^^  officers  of  the  garrison  resolved  to  improve 
fort8.  ^^^  enthusiasm  which  she  had  excited,  wisely  af- 

fecting to  follow,  while  in  reality  they  dictated, 
the  inspired  advice  of  their  champion.  A  week  later  a  body 
of  volunteers  accompanied  her  to  the  attack  of  the  strong  bas- 
tile  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  carried  by  escalade,  the  garrison  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  fort  reduced  to  ashes.  On  the  next  day  a 
second  sortie  was  made, and  was  attended  with  a  similar  result 
On  the  third  she  led  her  followers  to  the  castle  of  the  Tou- 
relles  at  the  head  of  the  bridge.  This  fortification,  which  was 
vainly  deemed  impregnable,  was  defended  by  men  selected 
from  the  whole  army.  Ti)e  assault  continued  fourteen  hours. 
Joan  received  a  wound  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow:  but  re- 
tiring a  few  paces,  she  extracted  the  weapon  with  her  own 
hand,  stanched  the  blood,  and  hastened  ba0k  to  her  friends. 
Animated  by  her  presence,  Uiey  redoubled  their  efforts:  an 
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entrance  was  forced:  «nd  the  banner  of  the  maid  waved  tri- 
um^hant  above  the  turrets  of  the  castle. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk,  disconcerted  by  so  many 
losses,  and  warned  by  the  desponding  countenan-    7^^"^ 
ces  of  his  soldiers,  held  a  council  of  war  in  the    ** 
night,  and  determined  to  abandon  the  siege.     At        m     a^ 
dawn  the  English  army  was  discovered  at  a  small  '^ 

distance  from  the  walls,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  braving 
the  enemy  to  fight  in  the  open  field.  After  waiting  for  scone 
hours,  the  signal  was  given:  the  long  line  of  forts,  the  flruit 
of  seven  months'  labour,  was  instantly  in  flames;  and  the  sol- 
diers with  mingled  feelings  of  shame  and  regret  turned  their 
backs  to  the  enemy.  No  pursuit  was  attempted:  and  Suffolk, 
having  distributed  his  men  in  the  neighbouring  fortresses, 
informed  the  regent  that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain  his 
position,  till  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Paris.* 

But  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Charles  to  allow 
bis  enemies  the  leisure  to  breathe.     The  earl  of    ^;^^^  °^ 
Suffolk  was  soon  besieged  in  Jargeau:  and  the     \^  '  ^' 
place  on  the  tenth  day  was  carried  by  storm.  The       June  X2. 
maid  of  Orleans  (she  had  now  received  this  addi- 
tion to  her  former  appellation)  led  the  assailants,  and  reached 
the  top  of  the  wall,  from  which,  by  a  stroke  on  the  head,  she 
was  precipitated  into  the  ditch.     As  she  lay,  unable  to  rise, 
she  continued  to  exrhort  her  friends  with  her  voice.     '^  For- 
ward, countrymen,"  she  exclaimed,  ^'  fear  nothing:  the  Lord 
has  delivered  them  into  our  hands."     During  the  assault  an' 
unguarded  corner  had  been  discovered :  the  French  poured 
into  the  place:  more  than  three  hundred  of  the  garrison  pe- 
rished: and  Suffolk  with  the  remainder  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.     Of  the  officer,  who  demanded  his  sword,  he  in- 
quired if  he  were  a  knight:  and  being  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, "Then,*' said  he,  "  I  will  make  thee  one."     Having 
^knighted  him,  he  surrendered.      Mehun,  Baugeney,    and 
other  fortresses,  experienced  the  same  fate  as  Jargeau;  and 
the  lord  Talbot,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  retired 
towards  Paris,  till  he  received  a  reinforcement  of 
four  thousand  men.     He  halted  at  Patay:  but  the 
enemy  advanced  to  the  town ;  and  the  time  for  preparation  was 
lost  in  unavailing  debate.     Sir  John  Falstaff  proposed  to  re- 
treat with  expeditioYi:  Talbot  refused  to  show  his  back  to  the 
enemy.     He  dismouQted,  and  after  a  sharp  action  was  matle 

•  For  "the  maid"  and  her  exploits  may  be  consulted  T.enj^lot,  HiMoiro 
de  la  Piicelle  d'Orleans,  Monstrelet,  ii.  42 — 16,  Daniel,  Villaret,  and  ihe 
other  French  writers.    « 
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prisoner  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men.  Ftlstaff  fled 
in  the  beginning  of  the  action;  and  in  punishment  of  his  cow* 
ardice  was  condemned  to  forfeit  the  garter.  He  proved,  how- 
ever, to  the  satisfection  of  the  regent,  that  to  fight  with  men 
so  dispirited  as  were  the  soldiers  at  Patay,  was  not  to  avoid 
dis^ce,  but  to  invite  defeat.  His  excuse  was  admitted,  and 
he  recovered  his  former  honours. 

Joan  had  always  declared,  that  the  object  of  her 
Charles  18  mission  was  twofold,  the  liberation  of  Orleans, 
Bhdms.         ^^^  ^®  coronation  of  the  king  at  Rheims.     Of 

these  the  first  had  been  accomplished,  and  she 
vehemently  urged  the  execution  of  the  second.  Though  to 
penetrate  as  far  as  Rheims  was  an  enterprise  of  difficulty  and 
dinger,  though  every  intermediate  fortress  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  English  or  the  Burgundians,  Charles  determined 
to  trust  to  his  own  fortune  and  the  predictions  of  his  inspired 
deliverer.  Having  sent  a  strong  division  of  troops  to  alarm 
the  frontiers  of  Normandy,  and  another  to  insult  those  of 
Guienne,  he  commenced  his  march  with  an  army  of  tea 
thousand  cavalry.  At  Auxerre  the  citizens  refused  to  admit 
him  within  their  walls;  but  they  supplied  him  with  provi- 
sions, and  engaged  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  other  cities. 
Those  of  Troyes,  after  a  debate  of  four  days,  opened  their 
gates.  The  inhabitants  of  Chalons  spontaneously  sent  him 
the  keys  of  the  town:  and  the  citizens  of  Rheims,  having  ex- 
pelled the  Burgundian  garrison,  received  him  with  the  most 
*  flattering  testimonies  of  joy.*    The  coronation  was  performed 

in  the  usual  manner:  but  as  none  of  the  peers  of 
^^  France  attended,  Charles  appointed  proxies  to 

perform  their  duties.  During  the  ceremony,  the  maid,  with 
her  banner  unfurled,  stood  by  the  king's  side:  as  soon  as  it 
was  over,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  embraced  his  feet, 
declared  her  mission  accomplished,  and  with  tears  solicited 
his  leave  to  return  to  her  former  employment  But  the  king 
was  unwilling  to  lose  the  serviceaiof  one,  who  had  hitherto 
proved  so  useful:  but  at  his  earnest  request  she  consented  to 
remain  with  the  army,  and  to  strengthen  that  throne,  which 
she  had  in  a  great  measure  established.  Soon  afterwards  she 
accepted  a  patent  of  nobility  for  herself  and  her  relatives, 
with  a  pension  equal  to  the  income  of  an  earl. 

This  unexpected  revolution  in  the  relative  si- 
me  armies  tuation  of  the  two  parties,  while  it  afflicted  the 
Seul'is.  duke  of  Bedford,  stimulated  \\\t%  to  new  exertions. 

He  obtained  fresh  assurances  oT  fidelitf  from  the 

•  Rvm.  X.  43-2.         • 
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duke  df  Burgundy,  withdrew  five  thousand  men  from  his 
Norman  garrisons,  and  received  an  equal  number  from'  his 
ancle  Beaufort,  who  had  raised  a  small  army  for  the  chime- 
rical purpose  of  suppressing  the  Bohemian  Hussites.'*'  Withi 
these  he  went  in  pursuit  of  Charles,  who,  unwilling  to  stake 
his  crown  on  the  uncertain  event  of  a  battle,  ^.  ^ 
avoided  him  with  equal  industry.  -  Weary  of  this  ^' 

useless  labour,  he  wrote  to  the  king  a  letter,  in  ithich  h^ 
charged  him  with  deluding  the  people  by  the  impostures  of  a 
dissolute  woman,  and  the  sermons  of  an  apostate  friar;  requir- 
ed him  like  a  loyal  prince  to  name  a  day  and  a  place  w*here 
they  migh^  meet  in  the  county  of  Briie;  promised  that,  if  a 
stable  peace  could  be  made  with  a  man  who  had  violated  his 
word  to  the  late  duke  of  Burgpndy,  and  stained  himself  with ' 
innocent  blood,  he  would  condescend  to  reasonable  conditions: 
and  if  not,  offered  to  fight  him  hand  to  hand,  that  from  the 
issue  of  the'cbpibat  the  world  might  know  whose  claim  was 
favoured  by  heaven.  To  so  uncourteous  a  message  Charles 
did  hot  vouchsafe  d,n  answer:  but  what  the  duke  could  not 
effect,  was  brought  about  by  accident;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Senlis  the  two  armies  undesignedly  came  in  sight  of 
each  other.  The  English,  inferior*in  number,  prepared  for 
the  fight' after  their  usual  manner:  the  French  officers,  flush- 
ed with  success,  impatiently  demanded  the  signal  of  battle. 
But  the  defeats  of  Azincourt  and  Verneuil  had.taught  Charles 
not  to  rely  on  mere  superiority  .of  number.  He  consulted 
the  maid:  but  her  inspiration  had  deserted  her  since  the  e!t- 
pedition  to  Rheims.  Sometimes  she  advised,  at  Andsepa- 
othcrs  dissuaded  an  engagement:  two  days  were  rate  with, 
passed  in  deliberation:  and  on  the  third>  after  a  out* 
few  sharp  skirmishes,  the  armies  separated  as  if  ^'^^^J^^- 
it  had  been  by  mutual  consent.  The  regent  hastened  into 
Normandy,  and  repulsed  the  constable,  who  had  penetrated 
into  that  dutchy :  and  Charles,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  female 
champion,  took  advantage  of  the  duke's  absence  to  make  an 
attempt  on  the  capital,  ^issons,  Senlis,  Beauvais,  and  St, 
Dennis  opeiled  their  gates.  He  advanced  to  Montmartre, 
published  an  amnesty,  and  directed  an  assault  on  the  faux- 
bourg  of  St.  Honore.  The  action  lasted  four  geptis 
hours.  At  its  very  commencement  Joan  receiv- 
ed a  dangerous  wound,  was  thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  lay 
there  unnoticed,  till  she  was  discovered  in  the  evening,  and 
carried  off  by  a  party  sent  to  search  after  her.     Charles,  mor- 

•  Rot,  part.  T.  435. 
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tified  by  tha  obstinacy  of  the  Parisians,  retired  to  Bourgea, 
where* he  passed  the  winter.* 

While  the  severity  of  the  weather  suspended 
Jotn  is  ^)|Q  operations  of  war,  both  parties  endeavoured 

•nier.^"'       to  strengthen  themselves  by  means  of  negocia- 
tion.     It  was  more  than  suspected  that  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  began  to  repent  of  his  alliance  with  England: 
and  his  fidelity  was  tempted  by  an  honourable  embassy  from 
Charles,  wl\o  offered  him  every  reasonable  satisfaction  forthe 
murder  of  his  father.     By  the  majority  of  his  council  the 
proposal  was  cheerfully  received:  but  the  influence  of  his 
sister,  the  dutchess  of  Bedford,  fixed  the  wavering  sentiments 
of  her  brother;  and  the  duke  in  consideration  of  tlie  payment 
of  twenty-five  thousand  nobles,  engaged  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  united  army  at  the  commencement  of  spring. t 
He  undertook  to  reduce  the  city  of  Compeigne:  and  the  maid 
was  selected  to  rfiise  the  siege.     On  her  march  she  met  an 
inferior  force  of  Burgundians,  defeated  it  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  and  ordered  its  commander,  Franquet,  to  be  be- 
headed on  the  spot     On  the  very  evening  of  her 
lfr?35         Aivival,  she  surprised  the  post  of  Marigni:   but 
^  reinforcements  poured  in  from  every  quarter;  and 

in  a  short  time  the. assailants  turned  their  backs*  The  heroine 
immediately  took  the  command  of  the  rear  guard,  and  re- 
peatedly fwing  about,  repulsed  the  pursuers.  At  last,  how- 
ever, her  men  were  broken:  an  archer  pulled  her  from  her 
horse;  and  as  she  lay  on  the  ground,  she  surrendered  to  the 
bastard  of  .Vendome.  The  shouts  of  the  allied  army  an- 
nounced to  the  besieged  the  fate  of  their  heroine,  who  was 
conducted  to  the  quarters  of  John  of  Luxemburgh,  and  after 
some  months  was  sold  by  him  to  the  regent  Though  the 
garrison  was  grieved,  it  was  not  dismayed  by  this  accident; 
and  the  place  defied  the  power  of  the  enemy,  till  the  siege 
was  raised  by  the  approach  of  the  French  army  under  the 
marshal  de  Boussacit 

The  unfortunate  maid  was  treated  with  neglect  by  her  ^ 
friends,  with  cruelty  by  her  enemies.  If  ever  prince  had 
been  indebted  to  a  subject,  Charles  VII.  was  indebted  to 
Joan  d'Arc-  She  had  dispelled  the  terror  with  which  suc- 
cess had  invested  the  English  arms,  had  re-animated  the  cou- 
rage pf  the  French  soldiery,  and  had  firmly  established  the 
king  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.     Yet,  from  the  moment 

*  Monitrel.  li.  53.  f  Ryro.  x.  435. 

i  MontU^lety  $9-^67,    He  vtt  prcsant  at  ths  time,  and  mw  **  the  maid** 
hk  Iha  teat  of  John  of  Luzembarah. 
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of  her  captivity  she  appears  to  have  been  forgotten*  No  aum 
was  ofiered  for  h€t  ransom;  po  attempt  waa  made  to  alleviate 
tiie  rigour  of  her  confinement;  no  notice  waa  taken  of  her 
tri&I  and  execution.  Her  enthusiasm  had  produced  thepro- 
mised  effect:  and  when*  it  was  no  longer  wanted,  the  jealousy 
of  the  French  commanders  was  not  displeased  at  the  ramovid 
of  a  female  and  plebeian  rival. 

By  the  humanity  of  later  dges,  the  life  of  the  ^^,^,1^ 
prisoner  of  war  is  considered  as  sacred:  a  few 
centuries  ago  he  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  cajMor,  who 
might  retain  him  in  custody,  liberate  liim  for  money,  or  put 
him  to  death.*  Avarice,  however,  generally  prevailed  over 
cruelty  or  resentment:  and  the  wealUi  to  be  obtained  by  the 
ransom  of  prisoners  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  induce* 
ments  to  military  service.  Yet,  even  the  present  war  had 
furnished  several  instances,  in  which  captives,  distinguished 
for  their  ferocity  or  obstinacy,  had  suffered  death;  and  the 
maid  herself,  but  a  few  days  before  her  capture,  had  ordered 
the  execution  of  Franquet,  the  celebrated  Burgundian  leader*. 
Had  therefore  her  enemies  dealt  with  her  in  the  same  manner, 
though  her  partisans  might  have  lamemted  her  fate,  they  could 
not  have  cFiarged  them  with  injustice:t  but  the  bishop  of 
Beauvais,  in  whose  dioceses  he  had  been  taken^  claimed  the 
right  of  trying  her  at  his  tribunal  on  an  accusation  bf'Boreery 
and  imposture.]:  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  claim  was 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  who  trusted 
that  the  general  belief  of  her  supernatural  mission  would  yield 
to  the  condemnation  of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunaL  That  he 
considered  her  ftn  agent  of  the  devil,  is  evident  from  one  of 
his  own  letters:§  aftd  the  history  of  h^r* trial  shows,  that  the 
eame'opinion  had  been  imbibed  by  the  credulity  of  her  judges. 

*  of  this  a  memorable  irtstance  occurs  in  Fenn^  collection  of  original 
letters,  among*  which  is  one  from  M^ennyngton  the  English  admiral,  stating 
his  determination  to  kill  or  drown  the  crews  of  one  hundred  merchantmen* 
which  he  had  taken,  unless  the  council  should  think  it  better  to  preserve 
their  lives.     Vol.  i.  p.  213. 

f  This  is  the  observation  made  in  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  Henty 
to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Ainsi  que  Mre  nous  estoit  raisonablementUcite, 
attendu  les  grans  dommageset  inconveiiiens,  les  horribles  homicides,  et  de« 
testables  cruautez,  et  autres  maux  innumerables,  (ju'elle  avoit  comrais  i 
rencontre  de  nostrt  seigneurie,  et  loysd  peuple  obeissant  Apud  MonstreL 
H.73.  . 

t  This  bishop  was  so  devoted  to  the  English  interest,  that  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  he  had  been  recommended  by  the  council  to  the  pope  to  be 
translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Rouen.    Rym.  x.  438. 

§  }*  A  disciple  and  lyme  of  the  fiende,  that  used  fids  enchauntments  and 
aorcarie."    Rym.  x.  408. 
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The  inquiry  was  opened  at  Rouen:  on  sixteen 
J^\m        different  days  she  was  brought  to  the  bar:  the 

questions,  with  her  answers,  were  laid  before  the 
university  of  Paris;  and  the  opinion  of  that  body  concurred 
with  the  judgment  of  the  court  Still  the  sentence  was  de- 
layed from  day  to  day;  and  repeated  attempts  were  made  to 

save  her  from  the  punishment  of  death,  by  in- 
uog^men  dyeing  her  to  make  a  frank  and  explicit  confes- 
sion. But  the  spirit  of  the  heroine  continued  undaunted:  she 
proudly  maintained  that  she  had  been  the  inspired  minister  of 
the  Almighty;  and  repeated  her  conviction,  that  she  was 
often  favoured  with  visits  from  the  archangel  Michael,  and  the 
saints  Margaret  and  Catharine.  The  fatal  day,  however,  ar* 
rived;  the  captive  was  placed  at  the  bar:  but,  when  the  judge 
had  prepared  to  pronounce  sentence,  she  yielded  to  a  sudden 
impulse  of  terror,  acknowledged  with  tears  her  delusion,  and| 
having  promised  upon  oath  never  more  to  wear  male  attire, 
was  remanded  to  her  former  place  of  confinement  Her  en- 
thusiasm,  however,  revived  in  the  solitude. of  a  prison:  her 
cell  was  again  peopled  with  celestial  visitants,  and  new  scenes 
*  of  military  glory  opened  to  her  imagination.  An  impartial 
observer  would  have  pitied  and  respected  the  mental  delusion 
with  which  she  was  afflicted:  the  credulity  of  her  judges  con- 
,    demned  her,  on  tlie  charge  of  having  relapsed  into  her  former 

errors.  She  was  led  to  the  stake :  nor  did  the 
cutio^*'        expectation  of  a  heavenly  deliverer  forsake  her, 

till  she  saw  the  fire  kindled  at  her  feet  She 
then  burst  into  loud  exclamations:  and  just  before  the  flames 
enveloped  her,  was  seen  embracing  a  crucifix,  and  calli^  on 

Christ  for  mercy.     This  tragedy  was  aoted  in  the 
^     '  market-place  of  Rouen,  before  an  immense  oon* 

course  of  spectators,  about  twelve  months  after  her  capture.* 
^  .  According  to  the  general  persuasion  of  the  age, 

wned  in     ^®  ceremony  of  coronation  was  believed  to  con- 
England,        secrate  the  person,  and  confirm  the  right  of  the 

sovereign.  No  sooner  had  Charles  been  crowned 
at  Rheims,  than  the  duke  of  Bedford  determined  that  his 

nephew  should  be  also  crowned  at  the  same 
Nor.  6        P^^ce.     The  young  king,  as  a  preparatory  step, 

received  the  regal  unction  at  Westminster  in  his 
eighth  year;  from  which  moment  the  title  of  protector  was 

•  Me]^er»  316,  317.  Twenty-five  years  later  her  sentence  was  reversed 
by  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  and  the  bishop  of  Paris  (rth  July,  1456% 
whom  pope  Calixtus  had  appointed  to  reyis*  it,  at  the  solicitation  of  her 
MMither  Isabella.    Raynald%  vi.  77. 
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fuppreased,  and  that  of  prime  counaellor  only  retained.  *  But 
the  poverty  of  the  exchequer,  joined  to  the  untoward  events 
of  the  war,  retarded  his  progress :  and  six  months  elapsed  be- 
fore he  was  enabled  to  leave  England.  At  length  the  sums 
necessary  for  his  journey  were  raised  by  loan :  the  cardinal  of 
Winchester  consented  to  accompany  him :  and  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  was  appointed  g;uardiai(  of  the  realm  during  his 
absence.  He  proceeded  to  Rouen:  but  the  pros- 
pect of  penetrating  to  Rheims  grew  fainter  every  ^™" 
day;  and  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  it  was  de-  ^* 

termined  that  the  coronation  should  take  place  in    j^^^  ^^ 
Paris.    In  November,  1431,  attended  by  the  chief    pans, 
of  the  English  nobility,  and  three  thousand  horse, 
he  left  Pontoise,  and  was  met  on  the  road  by  the  clergy,  the 
parliament,  the  magistrates,  and  tiie  citizens  of  the  capital. 
Triumphal  arches  had  been  erected :  mysteries  were  perform- 
ed; and  devices  were  exhibited  "to  honour  and  entertain  the 
young  king.     But  under  these  public  demonstrations  of  joy, 
the  Parisians,  could  with  difficulty  conceal  their  forebodingf; 
of  subsequent  calamities.     The  coronation  of  Henry  bore  but 
little  resemblance  to  the  coronation  of  their  native  monarchs. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  an  English  pre- 
late, the  cardinal  of  Winchester:  the  high  offices       r^^\r 
of  state  were  filled  by  foreigners,  or  by  natives  of         *°'     ' 
inferior  rank;  and  no  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  France^  not 
one  of  the  lay  peers,  not  even  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy  attended  to  grace  the  court  of  the  new  *^' 

king.    After  a  few  d^ys  Henry  was  reconducted  to  Rouen: 
but  a  nocturnal,  and  almost  successful,  attempt  to 
surprise  the  castle,t  induced  him  to  retire  from       v^%    ' 
that  city,  and  to  hasten  his  return  to  his  own 
country* 

Th,e  war  languished  during  the  two  following 
vears.     Its  duration  had  impoverished  and  ex-    ^"»frel  be- 
hausted  both  parties:  but,  if  they  were  unable    dukes  ^* 
through  weakness  to  act  with  vigour,  they  were    Bedford 
equally  unwilling  through  pride  to  put  an  end  to    *nd  Bur* 
the  contest.     In  1438  happened  an  event  which     fi^^'^y- 
inclined  the  balance  in  favour  of  Charles.     The  dutchess  of 
Bedford,  whose  influence  with  her  husband  and  brother  had 
kept  together  the%discordant  materials  of  which  the  confede^ 

•  Rot  Pari.  IT.  337. 

t  Monstrel.  ii.  78,  79.  The  English  government  acted  on  this  occasion 
with  j^reat  severity.  130  Frenchmen  had  been  admitted  into  the  castle  in 
the  night  by  a  Bearnois.  Not  only  he,  but  150  of  the  citisens  of  Rouen 
were  executed  as  traiton.    Monstrel.  \u  80. 
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racy  was  composed,  died  ih  November!  and  the 
^^j*  precipitate  union-  of  the  regent  with  Jacquetta  of 
^  ' '  Luxemburghy  a  vassal  of  the  Burgundian ,  hastened 
its  dissolution,  Philip^s  disapprobation  was  received  bj  the 
duke  with  anger  and  contempt:  officious  friends  were  not 
wanting  to  widen  the  breach  by  their  malicious  suggestions; 
find  so  marked  and  public  was  the  alienation  ofthe  two 
princes,  that  when  the  cardiQal  of  Winchester  laboured  lo 
effect  a  reconciliation,  and  had  brought  them  both  within  the 
walls  of  St.  Omer,  he  could  not  induce  them  to  speak  to  each 
other.*  This  propitious  opportunity  was  not  lost  by  the 
ministers  of  Charles,  who  employed  every  expedient  to  detach 
the  Burgundian  from  hi^  allie&  He  had  now  taken  ample 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  his  father:  his  prejudices  and  his 
interest  were  intimately  connected  with  the  cause  of  bis  na« 
tive  sovereign;  and  the  wishes  of  his  council  and  subjects  ran 
in  the  same  channel.  If  he  still  adhered  to  a  league  which  he 
now  hated  and  condemned,  it  was  in  consideration  of  his  oath 
not  to  make  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  English.  To 
remove  the  difficulty  it  was  suggested  in  a  conference  between 
him  and  his  brothers-in-law,  the  duke  of  Bourb6n,  and  the 
constable  of  France,  to  attempt  a  general  pacification  under 
the  mediation  of  the  pope,  as  the  common  father  of  christian 
princes. 

To  this  proposal  Eugenius  IV.  gladly  acceded: 
^JJJP^  ^    and  in  1435  was  held  the  congress  of  Arras,*  the 

most  illustrious  meeting  for  political  purposes, 
which  Europe  had  yet  witnessed.  The  duke  of  Burgundy, 
the  most  magnificent  prince  of  the  age,  summoned  to  his  court 
all  the  nobility  of  his  states:  the  pontiff' was  represented  by 
the  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce;  and  the  council  of  Basil,  which 
was  then  sitting,  by  the  cardinal  of  Cyprus:  the  interests  of 
the  young  Henry  were  supported  by  his  great  uncle  ciardinal 
Beaufort,  with  twenty-six  colleagues^  half  French  and  half 
English:!  and  Charles  sent  a  legation  of  twenty-nine  noble- 
men and  ministers,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  duke  of 
BQurbon  and  the  constable.  To  these  were  added  envoys 
from  the  kings  of  Sicily,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Poland, 
from  many  of  the  princes  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  from 
the  cities  of  Flanders  and  the  Hanse  towns.  The  first  days 
wQre  spent  in  feastings,  tournaments,  and  parties  of  pleasure: 
but  even  in  these'the  cordiality  between  the  Burgundians  and 
French  was  sufficiently  apparent  to  awaken  the  jealousy  and 
apprehensions  of  the  English.     The  cardinal  of  Santa  Croce 

•  Monstrcl.  ii.  90.  f  Rym.  x.  611. 
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opened  the  conferences  with  a  common-place  harangue  on  the 
ravages  and  evils  of  war;  and  projects  and  counterprojecta 
were  exchanged  for  several  days:  but  the  pretensions  of  the 
two  courts  were  so  opposite  and  extravagant,  that  every  hope 
of  pacification  speedily  vanished.*    Both  the  cardinals  me- 
diators, and  the  Burgundian  ministers  had  been  gained  by  the 
French.    The  former  openly  blamed  the  inflexibility  of  the 
/English:  the  latter  had  prepared  for  signature  a  treaty  of 
amity  between  their  master  and  Charles.     To  spare  himself  • 
the  mortification  of  witnessing  so  unfavourable  a  transaction, 
the  cardinal  of  Winchester,  with  his  colleagues,  departed  from  * 
the  scene  of  negociation:  and  a  fortnight  afterwards  peace 
was  proclaimed  between  France  and  Burgundy. 
^The  conditions  had  been  dictated  by  Philip:  that    J*^*^^  ^- 
Charles  should  express  his  sorrow  for  the  murder,     ir^nce  and 
and  engage  to  punish  the  murderers,  of  the  late    Burgundy. 
duke;  and  should  surrender  to  Philip  several  for-        1435. 
tresses  as  a  security  for  the, payment  of  four  hun-      ^^P^'  ^^' 
dred  thousand  crowns.    As  soon  as  the  treaty  had  been  signed, 
the  French  negociators  falling  on  their  knees  in  presence  of 
the  duke,  begged  pardon  for  the  murder  of  his  father;  and  he, 
laying  his  hands  on  a  golden  cross  placed  before  the  eucharist, 
solemnly  declared  that  he  forgave  the  king  from  his  heart. 
The  cardinals  then  absolved  him  and  his  lords  from  the  oath 
of  alliance  with  England.     To  conclude  the  ceremony,,  the 
barons  on  each  side,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  swore 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  treaty.     The  inutility  and 
impiety  of  such  oaths  v^ere  shown  by  the  remark  of  the  lord 
of  Launay,  who,  when  it  came  to  his  turn,  exclaimed:  /<  This 
is  the  sixth  peace  to  which  I  have  sworn  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.     The  five  first  were  all  broken.     But  as  for  this, 
whatever  others  may  do,  I  declare  before  God,  that  I  will  ob- 
serve iff 

To  detail  the  complex  but  unimportant  opera- 
tions of  the  war  during  the  ten  following  years,     gyj^^"f  "^ 
would  be  a  tedious  and   intricate   task.     The    the  war. 
leading  particulars  under  difierent  heads  may 
suffice  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.     1.  Before  the 
dissolution  of  the  congress  of  Arras,  the  duke  of 
Bedford  expired  at  Rouen.    He  left  the  reputa-    Death  of 
tion  of  a  prudent  statesman,  and  a  brave  and  ex-    2^^r*i*  ^^ 

j*^  1  J   !_•  1  J      Bedford. 

perienced  general:  and  his  name  was  long  and       sept.U. 

respectfully  remembered  by  his  enemies  as  well 

as  his  countrymen.     He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  on  the 

*  Rot:  rarl.W.  481.  f  Honstrel^ii.  108^119.     Meyer,  323. 
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right  htnd  of  the  hish  altar:  and  when  some  years  later  it 
suggested  to  Louis  aI.  to  remove  his  bones  to  a  less  honour- 
able situation,  the  monarch  angrily  replied:  ^<I  will  not  war 
with  the  remains  of  a  prince  who  was  once  a  match  for  your 
fathers  and  mine:  and  who,  were  he  now  alive,  would  make 
the  proudest  of  us  tremble.  Let  his  ashes  rest  in  peace,  and 
may  the  Almighty  have  mercy  on  his  soul."* 

2i  To  the  duke  of  Bedford  succeeded  Richard 
J^^  duke  of  York:  but  before  hi;^  arrival  Paris  had 

returned  to  (he  obedience  of  its  native  sovereign. 
The  citizens  had  always  been  attached  to  the 
A^^^13  Burgundians,  and  with  them  were  willinfr  to 
^  *  transfer  their  services  from  Henry  to  Charles. 
The  gate  of'  St.  Jacques  was  betrayed  in  the  night  to  Adam 
de  Lisle,  and  the  count  Dunois:  chains  thrown  across  the 
streets  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  English:  the  lord  WiU 
loughby  with  the  garrison  retired  into  the  bastile:  and  an 
honourable  capitulation  freed  the  capital  from  the  dominioQ 
of  strangers.  The  duke  landeci  in  Normandy  with  eight 
thousand  men.  .  He  soon  reduced  the  towns  which  had  re* 
yolted  or  surrendered  to  the  enemy;  and  John  lord  Talbot, 
afterwards  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  by  his  activity  and  courage 
restored  the  reputation  of  the  English  arms.  He  defeated 
near  Rouen  a  body  of  French,  who  had  been  invited  by  the 
trekchery  of  the  inhabitants;  and  soo(i  afterwards,  taking  ad- 
vantage  of  a  fallpf  snow,  surprised  the  town  of  Pontoise  by 
a  body  of  men,  who  dressed  in  white  had  concealed  them- 
selves  in  the  ditch.  Thence  He  spread  desolation  and  terror 
to  the  very  walls  of  Paris,  t 

3.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  intended  to  remain 

Hostilities       neutral:  the  insults  of  the  English  and  the  in- 

with  the         clination  of  his  subjects  dragged  him  into  the 

Burgundy.      ^^'     ^®   proved,   however,  a  feeble  enemy. 

Some  of  his  nobles  refused  to  assist  him,  on  the 

f round  of  the  fealty  which  they  had  sworn  to  the  king  of 
!ngland:  nor  is  it  inriprobable  that  he  himself  felt  some  scru- 
Ele  on  the  same  account     This  is  certain  that  he  never  could 
e  induced  to  face  an  English  army.     At  the  request  of  the 
people  of  Flanders  he  undertook  to  reduce  Ca- 
y^'         T^is:  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been 
^  ^'         ordered  to  relieve  it,  sent  the  Burgundian  a  chal* 


•  Stow,  p.  475.    Hftll»  129.  f  llonttrel.  ii.  IST. 
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leftge  to  fight  in  the  open  field:  but  four  days 
before  his  arrival  Philip  had  retired  with  precipi-  ^^' 
tation  into  his  own  territories.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was 
followed  by  Gloucester,  to  whom  Henry,  as  king  of  France, 
had  ridiculously  granted  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  forfeited  as 
it  was  pretended,  by  the  treason  of  the  Burgundian.*  The 
next  year  Philip  besieged  with  similar  success  the  town  of 
Crotoi  at  the  mouth  of  the  Somme.  To  succour  that  fortress 
Talbot  marched  from  Normandy  with  a  small  army  of  four 
thousand  men.  They  spent  the  night  at  St.  Valery :  the  next 
tnorning  they  plunged  into  the  water  at  Blanchetaque;  and, 
though  it  reached  to  their  breasts,  crossed  the  ford  without 
accident  Astonished  at  their  boldness  the  besiegers  retired 
within  their  lines,  and  the  duke  withdrew  to  Abberille. 
Talbot  ravaged  the  country  with  impunity:  the  Burgundians 
mutinied  in  the  camp;  and  the  garrison  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  pursue  them  to  a  considerable  distance.? 

4-  In  1437,  the  duke  of  York  was  recalled, 
and  succeeded  by  Beauchamp,  surnamed  the  good,     '\*Y'*75' 
earl  of  Warwick,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-        "^9  ' 
general,  and  governor  of  France.J    His  short 
administration  (for  he  died  at  Rouen  in  less  thaft  two  years) 
was  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  event.       j^   •^  ^o. 
Instead  of  the  ravages  of  war,  both  countries  were 
exposed  to  a  more  dreadful  scourge  in  the  combined  opera* 
tion  of  famine  and  pestilence.^ 

6.  In  145f9  the  earl  of  Richmont,  constable  of 
France,  recovered  the  city  of  Meaux  in  defiance    ^2^^^^ 
of  the  lord  Talbot,  who  endeavoured  to  raise  the 
siege.     But  this  loss  was  compensated  the  next  year  by  the 
capture  of  Harfleur,  which,  with  the  greater  portion  of  Caux, 
had  been  wrested  from  Henry  in  1432.     The  earl  of  Somer- 

•  Rym.  X.  653.  t  Monstrel.  ii.  148—150. 

*  Rym.  X.  675. 

i  In  England  the  value  of  wheat  rose  to  what  waa  then  considered  the 
enormous  price  of  three  shillings  and  four  pence  the  bushel:  and  the  people 
supported  life  by  making  bread  of  pease,  beans,  knd  vetches,  though  in 
London  the  merchants  by  the  importation  of  rye  from  the  Baltic  contribut- 
ed to  lessen  the  scarcity.  In  France  we  are  told  by  an  eye-witness,  that 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions  was  tenfold:  and  that  the  number  of 
tliose  who  expired  of  want  and  disease  among  the  lower  classes,  was  im- 
mense. This  calamitous  visitation  lasted  two  years.  See  Wyrcest.  459. 
Monstrel.  ii.  151. 155.  Fab.  435.  On  account  of  the  danger  of  infection, 
an  act  was  passed  that  no  person,  when  he  did  homage,  should  as  usual  kiss 
the  king,  but  the  homage  should  be  deemed  good  in  law  with  the  omission 
of  that  ceremony.    Rot  Pari.  v.  31. 
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aet,  with  Talbot  and  many  other  distinguished  officers,  lay 
before  it  during  several  months;  and  so  secure  did  they  con- 
sider themselves,  that  the  countess  with  several  ladies  con- 
sented to  spend  the  summer  in  the  midst  of  the  camp.  .  The 
count  d'Eu,  by  order  of  Charles,  attempted  to  relieve  the 
place.  The  besiegers  were  attacked  at  the  same  time  in  four 
different  points  by  sea  and  land:  but  every  effort  to  break 
through  their  entrenchments  proved  ineffectual:  the  assailants 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss;  and  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered.* 

6.  The  complaints  of  the  Parisians  stimulated 
LoMof          Charles  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Pontoise.     He 

144L         invested  it  with  twelve  thousand  men,  threw  up 
Ifaj.         bastiles,  and  fortified  them  with  batteries.     Tal- 
bot on  two  occasions  succeeded  in  throwing  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements  into  the  place.     The  duke  of  York, 
who  had  been  appointed  the  king^s  lieutenant  a  second  time, 
arrived  with  ei^t  thousand  men,  and  offered  battle  to  Charles. 
But  the  French  monarch  still  respected  the  valour  of  his  op- 
ponents: he  declined  fighting  without  a  manifest  advantage; 
and  contented  himself  with  observing  the  fords  over  the 
Oise.     In  the  night  Talbot  made  a  false  attack  on  the  bridge 
of  Beaumont,  while  lower  down  the  river  four  men  silently 
crossed  to  the  opposite  side  in  a  boat  of  leather,  and  drew 
after  them  several  others.  A  bridge  of  ropes  was  now  thrown 
across:  and  before  any  discovery  was  made,  six  hundijed  men 
had  strongly  entrenched  themselves  on  die  left  bank.     A 
fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  them:  the  French 
army  dispersed,  and  the  duke  reinforced  the  garrison.     He 
returned  to  Normandy  leaving  two  thousand  of  the  enemy  in 
one  of  the  bastiles,  which  was  too  strongly  fortified  to  be  at- 
tacked with  impunity;  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Parisians  com- 
pelled Charles  to  resume  the  siege.     At  length  the  French 
got  possession  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  which 
Sept.  16.       overlooked  the  walls;  and  three  days  afterwards 
Sept.  19.       ^  bloody  but  successful  assault  restored  this  im- 
portant place  to  the  dominion  of  the  French  mo- 
narch.! 

7.  In  the  two  next  years  Charles  reduced  seve- 
Negpocu-        Ydl  fortresses   in   Guienne,  while  the    English 

spread  themselves  over  Picardy,  Maine,  and  An- 
jou.  The  pope  repeatedly  exhorted  the  rival  powers  to  lay 
aside  their  arms;  and  Isabella  dutchess  of  Burgundy,  had  of- 
fered herself  as  a  mediatrix  equally  attached  to  each  party ;  to 

•  ModsIkL  u.  173, 1/4.  f  Monstrcl.  ii.  187—191. 
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France  by  her  marriage  with  duke  Philip,  to  Eogland  by  her 
descent  from  John  of  Ghent,  by  her  mother  the  queen  of 
Portugal.  At  first  every  attempt  to  negociate  with  France 
served  only  to  create  additional  irritation  from  the  irrecon- 
-  cilable  demands  of  the  two  courts:*  but  the  quarrel  with  Bur- 
gundy, as  it  involved  no  great  national  interest,  was  more 
easily  appeas^.  It  had  arisen  from  resentment  for  the  apos- 
tacy  of  the  duke:  but  England,  in  her  endeavour  to  punish 
him,  had,  by  the  interruption  of  the  trade  with  Flanders,  in- 
flicted a  severe  injury  on  herself.  In  1443  Isabella  (with  her 
husband  Henry  seems  to  have  refused  to  treatt)  j^-^  ^^  ' 
concluded  a  suspension  of  hostilities  with  the 
duke  of  York.:!:  In  the  next  year  her  efforts  to  extend  that 
benefit  to  all  the  belligerents  were  seconded  by  the  more 

*  The  inatfiictions  delivered  to  the  Engliah  ne^fodaton  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  a^e  still  extant;  and  present  a  most  curious  specimen  of  diplo- 
matic finesse.    They  were  ordered,  1.  To  demand  from  Charles  a  formal 
reco£^itidn  of  Henry's  title  to  the  throne  of  France:  and  to  enforce  thia 
demand,  not  by  any  inquiry  into  the  king's  ri^ht,  (that  had  been  plaoed 
beyond  the  rou^h  of  doubt  by  the  decision  of  his  royal  father  and  Edward 
III.)  but  by  insisting  on  the  pacification  of  Troyes,  and  the  judgment  of 
God,  manifested  by  the  victories  which  he  had  gfiven  to  small  bodies  of 
Englishmen  over  the  immense  hosts  of  their  enemies.  But  2.  If  the  demand 
were  refused,  they  were  to  make  an  offer  to  Charles  of  a  principality  be- 
yond the  Loire  to  the  annual  income  of  twenty  millions  of  crowns.    3. 
These,  however,  were  but  preliminary  flourishes^  proposals  made  that 
they  might  be  rejected.     The  lotd  cardinal  of  Winchester  was  now  to  ap- 
pear on  the  scene,  not  as  a  negt)ciator,  (he  was  not  even  named  in  th« 
commission)  but  as  a  prince  of  the  church,  brought  to  the  place  of  confe- 
rence by  his  zeal  to  stanch  the  eflusion  of  human  blood.    In  a  set  speech 
he  was  to  exhort  both  parties  to  terminate  a  quarrel,  which  had  now  lasted 
a  hundred  years,  and  which  had  sacrificed  the  lives  of  more  men  than  were 
at  that  time  alive  in  the  two  kingdoms.  He  was  to  paint  in  lively  colours  the 
evils  of  war,  both  as  to  the  temporal  calamities  which  it  inflicts,  and  the 
spiritual  loss  of  souls,  sent  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  their 
sins:  he  was  to  observe  that  the  question  could  be  decided  only  by  one  of 
these  two  ways,  the  destruction  of  the  English  or  French  people,  which 
was  impracticable;  or  by  an  equitable  adjustment  of  claims,  wliich,  if  it  were 
to  be  adopted,  could  not  be  adopted  too  soon.    4.  The  English  ministers 
were  to  be  marvellously  affected  by  this  speech:  and  in  consequence  of  it 
to  relax  in  their  pretensions,  and  to  offer  Charles  the  whole  of  France  be- 
yond the  Loire,  with  the  exception  of  Guienne.    Nay:  rather  than  incur  the 
guilt  of  contributing  to  the  evils  so  feelingly  deplored  by  the  cardinal,  they 
were  to  sufler  themselves  to  be  satisfied  with  the  faithful  accomplishment 
of  the  great  peace  of  Bretigny.    But  tlie  French  envoys  were  not  to  be 
blinded  by  so  flimsy  an  artifice.     They  insisted  that  Henry  should  cede  all 
his  conquests  besides  Normandy,  and  hold  that  dutchy,  with  Guienne,  of 
the  crown  of  France.    The  proposal  was  received  as  an  insult,  and  the  ne- 
gociation  broken  off.    Rym .  x.  724. 

f  Many  conferences  were  held  with  her,  none  with  him,  as  appears  from 
the  instruments  in  Rymcr,  x.  713^  730.  761.  767. 802,  &c. 

^  Kym.  xi.  24. 
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powerful,  influence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  at  the  batde  of  Azincourt,  and  after  a  captivity 
of  twenty-four  years  had  been  permitted  to  revisit  his  coun- 
try. Before  his  departure  he  paid  down  forty  thousand 
nobles,  gave  security  for  the  payment  of  eighty  thousand 
more  in  the  course  of  six  months,  and  bound  himself  to  re- 
turn at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  unless  he  should  prevail 
on  Charles  to  consent  to  a  final  peace:  and  Henry  on  his  part 
engaged  to  repay  him  the  money  on  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  or,  in  failure  of  that,  on  his  return  to  captivity.*  He 
Not.  13.        ^^  released  about  the  end  of  the  year  1440:  and 

instead  of  efi'ecting  the  purpose  of  his  mission, 
found  himself  excluded  from  the  court  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  royal  favourites.  Henry  was  compelled  to  enlarge  the 
time  fixed  for  his  return:  and  he  at  length  gained  that  influ- 
ence in  the  council  which  was  due  to  his  rank  and  abilities. 
Charles  now  listened  to  his  suggestions  in  fayour  of  peace. 
The  duke  himself  and  the  earl  of  Suffolk  were  the  principal 

negociators;  and  though  they  could  not  induce 

An  armi-         their  respective  courts  to  agree  to  any  general 

1444.         basis  of  pacification,  concluded  an  armistice  for 

May  28.       two  years,  during  which  it  was  hoped  that  some 

way  might  be  discovered  of  adjusting  the  oppo- 
site claims,  and  reconciling  the  interests,  of  the  contending 
sovereigns,  t 

^  Hitherto  the  attention  of  the  reader  has  been 
Transac-  occupied  by  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  France: 
Scotland.        ^^^^  temporary  suspension  of  hostilities  will  afford 

him  leisure  to  revert  to  the  domestic  occurrences 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  miscellaneous  incidents, 
which  diversify  the  history  of  that  period.  I.  Before  James 
of  Scotland  was  restored  to  his  throne,  a  truce  of  seven  years 

had  been  concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms,  j: 

March  28.      ^^  ^^®  ^^^S  ^^  ^^^  carefully  observed;  not  that 
he  retained  any  warm  attachment  for  the  place  of 
his  captivity,  but  that  he  wished  for  peace  in  order  to  curb 
the  factious  spirit  of  his  nobles,  and  to  encourage  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  subordination  among  his  people*     Hence  his  con- 
nexion with  England  did  not  prevent  him'from  receiving  the 
ambassadors  of  Charles.  He  renewed  the  ancient 
July  17.       league  between  the  two  crowns,  and  agreed  to 
give  the  princess  of  Scotland  in  marriage  to  the 
dauphin  as  soon  as  the  parties  should  have  attained  the  age  of 
puberty.     His  poverty  did  not  enable  him  to  offer  with  his 

•  Ibid.  X.  820—829.         f  Rym.  xi.  59—67.  ♦  Ibid.  x.  329— 332. 
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daughter  a  portion  becoming  her  rank:  but  he  assented  to 
what  was  still  more  acceptable,  an  aid  of  six  thousand  Scot- 
tish troops,  whenever  a  fleet  for  their  conveyance  should  ar- 
rive from  France.*    To  secure  his  friendship, 
Charles  made  him  a  erant  of  the  county  of  Xain-  ^' 

togne,  and  the  lordship  of  Rochfort,  which  the  king  of  Scots 
condescended  to  llold  of  the  French  crown,  engaging  to  send 
the  first  prince  of  his  blood  to  perform  the  accustomed  ho- 
mage, t    These  treaties  alarmed  ihe  English  go- 
vernment.    The  cardinal  of  Winchester  obtained         p^^' 
a  personal  interview  with  James  at  Durham:  and 
whether  it  were  owing  to  his  suggestions,  or  to  the  difficulty 
of  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels,  the  stipulated 
auxiliaries  never  left  Scotland.:|:    James  even  con^- 
sented  to  a  renewal  of  the  truce  with  England       t/^  15 
for  five  years,  and  to  an  understanding, that  if 
any  of  his  subjects  should  sail  to  the  assistance  of  the  enemies 
of  Henry,  they  might  be  treated  as  enemies  themselves,  with- 
out any  interruption  of  the  harmony  between  the  two  crowns.  § 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  French  ministry  re- 
minded the  Scottish  king  of  his  engagements:  and 
the  lord  Scroop,  on  the  part  of  England,  solicited         ^^ ' 
the  hand  of  the  princess  for  his  own  sovereign, 
ofiering,  as  an  inducement,  to  cede  to  Scotland  the  towns  of 
Roxbur§;h  and  Berwick.     This  proposal  divided  the  Scot- 
tish parliament.     During  a  debate  of  two  days  one  party 
maintained  that  the  king  by  his  previous  treaty  with  France 
was  precluded  from  listening  to  the  offers  of  England:  the 
other  that  no  prince  could  conscientiously  bind  himself  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  another  in  the  mattter  of  war  and  peace, 
contrary  to  the  commands  of  the  gospel,  and  the  interests  of 
his  peopld.     They  separated  without  coming  to  any  result: 
and  l^th  the  French  and  English  envoys  failed  in  the  pbject 
of  their  missions.  || 

•  Du  raiet,  138.    Ford-  xvi.  11. 

f  Du  Tillet,  ibid.  The  n^xt  month  by  a  new  agreement  it  wfts  stipulated 
that  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Eng^lish  from  France,  tlie  Scottish  kingf,  in 
lieu  of  Xaintogne  and  Rochfort,  should  receive  either  the  dutchy  of  Bern 
or  the  county  of  Evreux,  to  be  held  on  the  same  tdlms.  Ibid.  Dec.  10, 
1428.  * 

t  Rym.x.  409,410. 

4  Ibid.  X.  482 — 488.  By  a  curious  clause  were  excepted  from  the  truce 
all  the  lands  in  England  south  of  St.  Michael's  mount  in  Cornwall,  and  all 
the  lands  in  Scotland,  north  of  the  river  Forn,  between  Moray  and  Ross  to 
the  sea  (Ibid.  484) f  that  is,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  no  lands  at  all. 

1  Ford.  xvi.  23, 24. 
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Two  years  later  sir  Robert  Ogle  had  the  presumption  to 
pass  the  borders,  and  assist  a  Scottish  lord,  who  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  king.  He  was  defeated  at  Piperdan  with 
great  loss  by  the  earl  of  Angus.  James^  irritated  by  this 
breach  of  the  armistice,  demanded  reparation:  but  though 

commissioners  were  appointed  by  Henry,  and  a 
J^^Y       'etter  was  written  by  him  to  the  king  of  Scots 

with  his  own  hand,  the  difference  was  not  accom- 
modated.* Suspicious  of  his  intention,  the  council  ordered  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  sail  to  cruise  in  the  German 
ocean,  and  intercept  the  princess  of  Scotland  in  her  way  to 
the  French  coast  She  was,  however,  more  fortunate  than 
her  father  had  been  in  similar  circumstances:  and  by  steering 
round  the  north  of  Scotland,  eluded  the  English  squadron^ 
and  reached  the  port  of  RochelIe.t  This  new  insult  deter- 
mined James  to  seek  revenge  with  the  sword.  He  summoned 
every  Scot  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  to  join  his 
banner:  and,  if  we  may  believe  a  native  and  contenqiorary 
writer,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men  followed  him 
to  the  siege  of  Roxburgh.  J  The  fall  of  the  fortress  was  pre- 
vented by  the  inconstancy  of  the  king,  who,  after  a  few  days, 
without  assigning  any  plausible  reason,  disbanded  the  army, 
and  hastened  to  Edinburgh.  It  were  idle  to  enumerate  all 
the  motives  to  which  different  writers  have  attributed  his 
conduct:  the  most  plausible  conjecture  supposes  him  to  have 
received  a  hint  of  the  dark  and  mysterious  conspiracy,  which 
within  six  months  deprived  him  of  life.§    He  was  succeeded 

♦  Rym.  635.    Ford.  xvi.  9.  f  Ford.  xvi.  9.  4  Ford.  xvi.  26. 

§  It  was  in  August  that  he  raised  the  siege:  at  Christmas  he  repaired 
to  his  favourite  residence  in  the  dominican  convent  at  Perth.  On  the 
evening  of  the  20th  of  February,  after  drinking  the  voidee,  or  parting  cup, 
>¥ith  his  company,  he  retired  to  his  bed-chamber,  and  as  he  stood  in  his 
gown  before  the  fire,  conversing  with  the  queen  and  her  attendants,  he 
was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  clash  of  arms.  Aware  of  the  danger,  he  called 
to  the  ladies  to  bolt  the  door,  while  he  should  escape  by  the  window.  But 
the  iron  bars  were  too  close  to  admit  a  human  body  between  tliem:  and  the 
king,  seizing  the  fire-tongs,  rushed*  into  an  adjoining  closet,  wrenched  ap 
one  of  the  boards  from  the  floor,  and  let  himself  through  tlie  aperture  into 
the  pijvy.  The  board  immediately  dropped  into  its  former  place;  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  noise  proceeded  from  sir  Robert  Graham,  who, 
with  three  hundred  highlanders  had  scaled  the  defences  of  the  monastery. 
They  burst  open  the  door,  broke  the  arm  of  Oatharine  Douglas,  who  at> 
tempted  to  exclude  them,  and  wounded  the  queen,  when  a  voice  esc- 
claimed:  **  For  shame!  She  is  biH  a  woman.  Look  after  her  husband.** 
Not  finding  him  in  tlie  bed-chamber,  they  parted  in  separate  directions  to 
search  the  adjoining  rooms:  and  James,  seizing  the  opportunity,  called  to 
the  ladies  to  draw  him  out.  In  the  attempt,  Elizabeth  Douglas  fdl  through 
the  apertiu^:  and  during  the  confusion  caused  by  this  event  one  of  the  a^ 
Mssins  entered  the  closet  He  informed  his  associates:  sir  John  Hall  leaped 
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by  his  son  James  II.  who  had  only  completed  his  fifth  year: 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign  was  the  conclusion 
of  a  truce  with  Henry  till  the  year  1447.* 

II.  England,  during  this  period,  exhibited  the    ^^ 
unusual  spectacle  of  two  princesses,  who,  de-    J^quSn*  ' 
spising  the  pride  of  birth,  had  married  into  the    Catharine 
families  of  commoners.     Catharine,  tlie  daughter    and  the 

of  France,  the  widow  of  the  last,  and  the  mother  1"^^  ®^ 
of  the  present  sovereign,  had  given  her  hand  to 
Owen  ap  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman  employed  about  the 
court:  and  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburgh,  after  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  married  sir  Uichard  Wydevile,  an  English 
knight,  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  per- 
son. Both  the  husbands  were  thrown  into  prison,  Wydevile 
immediately,  Tudor  after  the  death  of  the  queen.'  Their  of- 
fence was  contempt  of  the  royal  prerogative,  in  marrying 
tenants  of  the  crown  (each  princess  was  so  by  her  dower) 
without  previously  obtaining  the  royal  license.  Wydevile 
was  ndeased  on  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
and  was  afterwards  created  earl  Rivers.t  Tudor,  impatient 
of  confinement,  made  his  escape  from  Newgate:  but  was  re- 
taken, and  safely  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Wa11ingford.:(  Of  his 
sons  by  Catharine,  Edmund  was  created  earl  of  Richmond, 
Jasper  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Owen  the  younger  became  a 
monk  in  Westminster  abbey. 

III.  The  care  of  the  young  king  had  originally       ,      . 
been  intrusted  to  his  great  uncle  the  duke  of    ©f  Henry" 
Exeter :  but  that  nobleman  died  in  1424,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.    In  the  patent  of  appoint- 
ment he  was  commanded  to  take  charge  of  the 

health  and  security  of  the  royal  person,  to  watch  june  l. 
over  the  education  of  his  pupil  in  morals  and  vir- 
tue, in  literature  and  the  languages,  in  manners  and  courtesy, 
and  in  all  the  acquirements  which  become  a  great  king:  and 
to  chastise  his  negligence  or  disobedience  in  such  manner  as 
other  princes  of  the  same  age  were  wont  to  be  chastised.  § 
But  when  Henry  had  reached  his  eleventh  year,  Warwick 

below,  and  was  followed  by  his  brother:  but  the  king,  an  athletic  man, 
seized  each  in  the  descent;  and  attempted  to  throttle  them  on  the  floor. 
Graham  sprang  to  their  assistance.  At  the  entreaties  and  promises  of 
James  he  began  to  waver:  but  his  confederates  above  terrified  him  by  their 
threats:  and  the  unarmed  monarch  was  despatched  with  sixteen  wounds. 
See  the  contemporary  relation  of  this  tragical  event,  published  by  Pinker* 
ton,  vol.  i.  Ap.  No.  xiii. 

•  Rym.x.  689. 

t  Hym.  X.  677.    Rot.  Pari.  iv.  498.  ♦  Ibid.  685. 

§  ll>m.  X.  399.    Kot.  Pari.  iv.  411. 
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applied  to  the  council  for  more  ample  powers.  fHe  found 
that  officious  persons,  to  make  their  court  to  their  sovereign, 
had  filled  his  mind  with  notions  of  his  own  importance,  and 
that  he  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  punishments,  which  it 

was   occasionally  deemed    necMsary   to   inflict. 
Hqv.  29.       '^^^  ^^^  therefore  demanded  autliority  to  appoint 

o»  dismiss  the  persons  composing  the  royal  house- 
hold; to  prevent  any  stranger  from  speaking  with  the  king 
unless  it  were  in  presence  of  one  of  the  four  knights  of  the 
body;  and  to  remove  him  from  place  to  place  as  he  saw  it 
necessary  for  his  health  or  security.  He  also  required  the 
council  to  admonish  the  king  in  a  body,  of  the  necessity  of 
obedience  to  his  preceptor,  and  to  promise  that  they  would 
stand  by  him,  if  on  that  account  his  pupil  should  conceive  any 
antipathy  against  him.*  Air  these  demands  were  granted. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  exclude  Batterers  from  the 
prince;  who,  at  their  suggestion,  in  his  fourteenth  year  de- 
1434  manded  to  be  admitted  into  the  council,  and  to 

Nov.  i%       be  made  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 

the  concerns  of  his  kingdom  were  conducted. 
143r.  This  claim  was  resisted  with  firmness  but  with 

respect.t  Yet  Henry,  though  he  acquiesced  for 
the  present,  three  years  afterwards  renewed  his  demands.  To 
satisfy  him,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  pardon  of  offences,  the 
collation  of  benefices,  and  all  special  graces  should  be  reserv- 
ed to  the  king:  that  he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  all 
debates  of  importance  respecting  his  crown  and  prerogatives; 
and  should  decide  in  all  matters,  regarding  which  the  council 
should  be  so  far  divided  in  opinion  that  the  majority  did  not 
exceed  two  thirds  of  the  members,  j:  Thus  the  government 
remained,  till  he  became  of  full  age. 

•  Ibid.  433,  434. 

f  The  members  of  the  council  (the  duke  of  Gloucester  alone  was  ab- 
sent) replied,  that,  "  God,  indeed,  had  endowed  the  king  with  as  great 
understanding  and  feeling  as  ever  they  saw  or  knew  in  any  prince  or  other 
person  of  his  age:  neverSieless,  to  quit  them  truly  to  God,  to  the  king,  and 
to  his  people,  they  dare  not  take  upon  them  to  put  him  in  conceit  or 
opinion  that  he- is  yet  endowed  with  so  great  feeling,  knowledge,  and  wis- 
dom, the  which  must  in  g^eat  part  grow  of  experience,  nor  with  so  great 
foresight  and  discretion  to  depart  and  choose  in  matters  of  g^at  weight  and 
difficulty,  as  is  expedient  and  behoveful  to  him  and  his  people.     They 
therefore  think  it  would  be  perilous  and  harmful  to  change  the  rule  and 
governance  that  afore  this  in  his  tender  age  hath  been  appointed  for  the 
good  and  surety  of  his  noble  person,  and  of  this  land:  and  trust,  that  if  any- 
such  motion  be  again  made  to  him,  before  he  agree  to  it,  he  will  take  the 
advice  of  his  gp*eat  council,  or  of  his  continual  council,  for  the  time  being: 
the  which  manner  of  his  demeaning,  it  is  trowed  and  thought,  will  be  the 
best  tliat  can  be  advised."    Ibid.  438. 

*  Rym.  438,439, 
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IV.  iThe  reader  has  already  noticed  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  quarrel  between  the  duke  of    J^'SP'**** 
Gloucester,  and  his  uncle  the  bishop  of  Winches-     G^ouccatcp 
ter.     Their  mutual  rivalry  converted  these  near    and  the 
relations  into  .the  bitterest  enemies,  and  gave  in-     cardinal. 
sensibly  an  opposite  direction  to  their  views  of 
national  polity.      The  duke  proclaimed  himself  the  warm 
and  inexorable  advocate  of  war:  the  bishop  contended  with 
equal  vehement  for  peace:  and  as  the  council  perpetually 
oscillated  betweeh  the  influence  of  the  one  and  of  the  other, 
the  war  was  never  conducted  with  vigour,  and  obstacles  were 
constantly  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.     The  bicker- 
ings between  these  two  ministers  are  of  themselves  be- 
neath the  notice  of  history:  but  they  derive  importance  from 
their  consequences,  which  were  felt  through  the  greater  por- 
tion of'Henry's  reign. 

When  Beaufort,  during  the  life  of  the  last  monarch,  visited 
the  council  of  Basil,  he  was  named 'by  Martin  V.  cardinal 
and  apostolic  legate  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  with  a 

Eromise  that  his  creation  and  appointment  should 
e  afterwards  published  in  the  accustomed  man-      ^Vt^' 
ner.*    The  intelligence  alarmed  the  jealousy  of 
archbishop  Chichely.     Other  legates  were  foreigners,  wlupe 
stay  was  too  short  to  create  any  permanent  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  the  metropolitans:  but  Beaufort  would  fix  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  and  by  his  superior  authority  suspend  or 
limit  for  years  that  jurisdiction  which  belonged  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  St  Augustine.     On  this  .account  he 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  king,  who,  persuaded      t}^^u'A 
by  his  arguments,  forbade  the  bishop  of  Winches-    . 
ter  to  accept  the  dignity  which  had  been  offered  him.f  Thus 
the  matter  rested,  till  the  quarrel  arose  between  that  prelate 
and  his  nephew  of  Gloucester.     It  has  been  already  noticed 
that  Beaufort  condescended  to  make  him  an  apology,  resign- 
ed the  chancellorship,  and  obtained  permission  to  travel:  but 
it  is  probable  that  by  these  concessions  he  purchased  the  royal 

*  Ang.  Sac.  i.  800. 

f  After  alluding^  to  the  ambition  of  Beaufort,  he  tells  tlie  king  that, 
**  There  never  was  no  legate  a  latere  sent  into  no  land,  and  specially  into  the 
realm  of  England,  without  great  and  notable  cause.  And  they  when  they 
came,  abiden  but  little  while,  not  over  a  yeai^  and  some  a  quarter  or  two 
months,  as  the  needs  required:  and  yet  over  that  he  was  treated  with  ere 
lie  came  into  the  land,  when  he  should  have  exercise  of  his  power,  and  how 
nrach  should  be  put  into  execution."  See  the  whole  letter  apud  Duck, 
Vit.  Chich.  p.  129. 

Vol.  V.  12 
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license  to  accept  the  preferments  to  which  he  had 
J       26       ^^'^^  named  in  the  court  of  Rome.    He  was  soon 
1427.         afterwards  declared  cardinal  priest  of  St  Euse- 
Feb.  2.        bius,  was  invested  with  the  usiial  habit  at  Calais, 
received  the  hat  at  Mechlin,  and  was  appointed 
March  18.      captain- gen  era  I  of  the  crusaders  destined  to  op- 
pose the  Bohemian  Hussites.*     His  absence  per* 
haps  encouraged,  or  his  promotion  stimulated  the  ambition 
Oct  15         ^^  ^^^  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  parliament  required  of  the  lords  a  declara- 
tion of  the  powers  vested  in  him  as  protector.     Whether 
it  was  on  this  or  some  other  account,  is  uncer- 
M^^h3       ^^^''  ^^^  ^^  parliament  was  soon  afterwards  pro- 
rogued. When  it  opened  again  the  duke  repeated 
his  demand,  adding  that  he  would  not  take  his  seat  till  it 
was  answered,  and  admonishing  the  house  not  to  pass  any 
bill  in  his  absence.     The  reply  must  have  proved  most  mor- 
tifying to  his  ambition*.     They  reminded  him  that  the  act, 
which  gave  him  the  title  of  protector,  invested  him  with  no 
authority  except  in  the  two  cases  of  foreign  invasion,  and  in- 
ternal revolt;  <^  marvelled  from  their  hearts"  that  after  he  had 
subscribed   this  act,  he  should  pretend  to  any  additional 
pfwer;  declared  that  in  parliament  he  was  no  more  than  any 
other  peer;  and  exhorted  him  to  resume  his  seat,  and  attend 
to  the  business  of  the  nation,  as  he  was  bound  to  do  in  obe- 
dience to  the  king^s  writ  The  duke  reluctantly  acquiesced.t 

About  six  months  later  the  cardinal  ventured 
Beaufort  ^^  return  to  England :  and  at  his  entry  into  the 
troops  for  metropolis 'was  met  in  solemn  procession  by  the 
the  cm-  clergy,  the  mayor,  and  the  citizens.     But  it  soon 

Kide.  appeared  that  though  he  had  been  received  with 

Sept.  1.        honour,  his  new  dignity  had  made  him  an  object 
of  suspicion.     In  the  presence  of  tlie  council,  and  at  the  re- 
quisition of  the  king's  attorney,  he  was  compelled  to  pro- 
mise that  he  would  abstain  in  the  execution  of  his  oJQSce  from 
every  act,  which  might  derogate  from  the  rights 
ADrilir       °^         crown  or  of  the  subjectrj  and  when  the 
feast  of  St.  George  arrived,  was  forbidden  to  at- 

•  Ang.  Sac.  318.     RaynalcL  vi.  92, 93.  f  Ro*-  Pari.  326, 327. 

i  The  protest  of  Caudray,  the  king's  attorney,  is  still  extant.  He  main- 
taina  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  crown,  founded  on  special  privilege  and  pre- 
scription, with  the  knowledge  and  tolerance  of  the  pontiffs,  that  no  legate 
should  come  to  England  unless  at  the  petition  of  the  king:  and  that  as  the 
cardinal  had  come  without  being  asked  for,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
king  or  council  to  approre  of  his  entrance  in  derogation  of  the  laws  or 
riglita  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  admit  him  as  legate  contrary  to  law  ami 
right,  or  to  consent  that  he  should  exercise  his  legatiqn  in  opposition  to  the 
tame.     Fox,  i.  920. 
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tend  as  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter^  on  the  ground 
that  he  ought  to  have  vacated  that  office,  together  with  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  from  the  day  on  which  he  accepted 
the  dignity  of  cardinal.*  Beaufort  was  content  to  submit, 
that  he  might  not  by  opposition  defeat  the  project,  in  which 
Jie  was  now  engaged.  As  soon  as  Cunzo,  the  ^j^  jq  'f 
papal  envoy,  had  delivered  .the  letters  of  Martin  ^ 

V.  to  the  council,  the  cardinal  exhibited  the  bull  api)ointing 
him  captain-general  against  the  Hussites,  and  solicited  the 
royal  license  to  publish  the  crusade,  and  to  raise  an  army  of 
five  hundred  lancers,  and  five  thousand  archers      j^^^  jg    « 
for  the  expedition.   Both  petitions  were  granted, 
but  on  condition  that  the  troops  should  be  reduced  to  one 
half  of  the  number  demanded,  and  the  donations  of  the 
people  should  be  expended  in  the  purchase  ef  arms  and  pro- 
visions within  the  realm.t    But  soon  a  transaction  occurred 
most  disgraceful  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  For       j^   ^^ 
a  bribe  of  one  thousand  marks  the  cardinal  con- 
sented that  the  men,  whom  he  had  raised  for  the  crusade, 
should  be  led  against  the  king's  enemies  in  France:  and  the 
council  on  tiieir  part  engaged  to  indemnify  him  to  the  pontiff 
for  this  breach  of  his  duty.     He  received  their  bonds:  but 
promised  to  keep  this  part  of  the  transaction  secret,  and  not 
to  apply  for  payment  from  them,  till  he  should 
fail  in  his  attempt  to  procure  it  from  the  regency        ^^* 
of  France.^      When  Charles  found   the  crusaders  arrayed 
against  himself,  he  complained  most  bitterly  to  the  pontiff, 
who  loudly  protested  his  ignorance  of  this  fraudulent  transac- 
tion, and  upbraided  the  cardinal  with  having  injured  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  stained  the  reputi^tion  of  the  holy  see. 
Beaufort  attempted  to  justify  himself  by  allegations  which  it 
is  difficult  to  believe:  Uiat  the  orders  of  his  sovereign  were 
intimated  to  him  in  such  terms  that  he  durst  not  disobey; 
and  that  the  men  themselves  declared  to  his  face,  that  they 
would  not  march  against  the  Hussites^  but  were  determined 
to  restore  the  superiority  of  the  English  arms  in  France.§ 

•  Kym.  X.  414. 

t  Kym.  X.  419—423. 

^  Id.  424— -426.  I  suspect  that  the  whole  business  was  a  fraud  from  the 
very  beginnings?  The  cardinal's  petition  to  raise  men  was  granted,  and  the 
agreement  signed  on  the  18th  of  June:  and  yet  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  the 
same  month,  orders  had  been  given  to  prepare  quarters  for  him  and  his 
army  in  Kent»  and  to  provide  a  fleet  for  their  passage  to  foreign  paMs,  on  - 
ihe  /king's  service:  in  obsequinm  nosUum.     Id.  418. 

§  Raynald.  vi.  73,  74. 
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He  be.  I'  the  conduct  of  the  cardinal  on  this  occasion 

comes  po-       iiritated  the  court  of  Rome,  it  served  to  add  to 
pular.  i)ig  popularity  in  England ;  and  when  the  parlia- 

ment  assembled,  both  houses  seemed  to  contend 
Sep.  22.       which  should  heap  on  him  the  most  distinguish- 
ed honours.     The  same  objection  which  excluded 
him  from  the  feast  of  St  George,  had  also  excluded  him 
from  the  Icing's  council,:  but  the  lords  now  requested  him, 
for  the  service  of  the  king,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
^^*  nation,  to  resume  his  seat  at  that  board,  and  to 

absent  himself  only  when  subjects  were  debated  which  concern- 
ed the  court  of  Rome.*  To  this  flattering  request  he  willing- 
20        'y  assented:  and  two  days  later  the  commons, 
•  when  they  presented  to  the  king  a  grant*  of  a  se* 

cond  supply,  took  the  opportunity  to  preface  it  with  a  pane- 
gyric  on  the  virtues  and  services  of  the  cardinal.t  . 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  duke  of  GIou- 
^^ft  hi  cester,  finding  himself  unable  to  exclude  his  rival 
**^'^  from  the  cabmet  by  force,  undertook  to  remove 

him  by  policy.    So  much  is  certain,  that  Beaufort,   at  the 
repeated  instances  of  the  council,  consented  to  accompany 
the  young  king  to  France:  and  that  during  his  absence,  an 
ungenerojas  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  him  for  ever.     In  a 
numerous  meeting  of  the  peers,  the  king's  at- 
jjj^  g  .       torney,  on  the  ground  that  the  dignity  of  cardi- 
nal was  incompatible  with  the  possession   of  a 
I  bishopric,  proposed  that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  see 
of  Winchester,  and  condemned  to  refund  its  revenues  from 
the  day  of  his  promotion  in  the  court  of  Rome.     Gloucester 
immediately  arose,  charged  his  uncle  with  having  obtained 
for  himself  and  his  diocese  a  bull  of  exemption  from  the  juris* 
diction  of  Canterbury,  and  contended  that  by  such  act  he  had 
incurred  the  penalties  of  praemunire.     But  of  this  charge  no 
satisfactory  evidence  was  produced:  and  the  lords  after  a 
long  debate  resolved,  that  the  cardinal  should  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence,  and  that  in  the  interval  the  records  should  be 
searched  for  precedents,  and  the  judges  be  required  to  deliver 
their  opinions.  {     This  attack,  which  was  followed  by  the 

•  Rot.  PtrL  ir.  338. 

f  Facta  prius  speciali  recommendatione  reTeiendiesimi  in  Christo  patris 
et  domini,  domini  Henriciy  pennissione  divitia  titulo  S.  Eusebti,  presbyteri 
cardinalis  de  Ang^lia  yulgariter  nuncupati,  per  prolocutorem  suum  ulterius 
declarabant,  &c.  Ibid.  p.  337.  I  quote  the  words  of  the  recoid,  because 
they  have  generally  been  misunderstood  to  mean,  that  the  commons  grant- 
ed a  second  subsidy  at  the  recommendation  of  the  cardinal. 

^  Rym.  X.  4d7.  The  objections  now  made  were  the  cause,  that  when 
Eug^nius  in  1440  named  the  archbishops  of  York  and  Itouen  cardinals. 
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seizure  of  his  jewels  at  Sandwich,  Tshied  at  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  alarmed  Beaufort     Instead  of  returning  to  {logland, 
he  took  his  leave  of  Henry  at  Calais,  under  pretence  that  he 
Kad  received  orders  from  the  pope  to  visit  him  at  Rome :  but 
remained  for  several  months  in  Flanders,  watching  the  mo« 
tions  of  his  enemies,  and  directing  those  of  his  friends.    A      ^ 
conditional  bill  of  indemnity,  to  protect  him  from 
the  penalties  of  praemunire,  if  they  bad  been  in-      Ji^io 
cun^,  was  brought  into  the  commons,  and  met  ^ 

with  no  opposition  in  its  prosress  through  either  house. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  appeared  m  his  place,  on  a  day  when 
Henry  was  preseht.  He  had  obtained,  he  said,  the  king's 
leave  to  proceed  to  Rome  at  the  requisition  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  when  he  heard  that  it  was  intended  to  charge,  him 
with  treason  in  his  absence.  As  his  reputation  was  dearer 
to  him  than  any  other  treasure,  he  was  returned  to  face  his 
accuser.  Let  him  come  forth,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  he 
shguld  find  him  ready  to  answer.  After  some  deliberation 
between  the  duke  and  the  lords,  it  was  replied:  that  no  one 
appeared  to  make  such  a  charge,  and  that  the  king  held  him 
to  be  a  good  and  faithful  subject.  Beaufort  thanked  his  sov- 
ereign for  his  gracious  declaration,  and  demanded  that  it 
might  be  delivered  to  him  in  writing  under  the  king's  signa- 
ture: not  that  he  meant  to  plead  it  on  a  future  occasion— he 
scorned  to  depend  on  any  thing  but  his  own  innocence;  but 
that  it  might  be  publicly  known,  that  no  one  dared  to  support 
such  an  accusation  against  him.  His  request  was  granted: 
and  the  declaration  was  entered  on  the  rolls.* 

both  these  prelates  refused  that  dSgnity:  and  to  relieve  them  from  tJl  ap- 
prehenaioiiy  Henry  granted  them  the  royal  Ucenae  to  retain  their  bishop- 
rics together  with  the  cardinalate,  and  the  pope  solemnly  declared  that  it 
had  not  been  his  intention  by  introducing  them  into  tlie  sacred  collejg^e,  to 
remove  them  from  their  churches  of  York  and  Rouen.  The  writs  issued 
on  this  occaaon  show  how  difficult  it  was  for  ecclesiastics  at  this  period 
to  seciire  themselves  from  the  operation  of  the  statutes  ef  praemunire. 
Rym.  X.  758.  840. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  iv.  390, 391.  Rym.  x.  516,  517.  He  next  compbuned  of 
the  illegal  seizure  of  his  jewels  at  Sandwich,  and  demanded  their  restitu- 
tion fnSa  the  justice  of  ma  sovereign.  The  duke,  and  many  of  the  coun- 
cil, pkftded  the  poverty  pf  the  crown,  and  resisted  this  demand.  Propo- 
sals were  made  and  rejected:  and  at  last  both  parties  assented  to  the 
following  most  singular  compromise.  The  jewels  were  restored  to  their  car- 
dinal, who  in  return  advanced  to  Henry  six  thousand  pounds,  on  condition 
that  when  he  should  demand  payment  within  the  course  of  six  ye«rS|  the 
reasons  on  each  side  should  be  laid  before  the  king,  and  on  bis  decision 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  seizure,  should  depend  the  retention  or  repay- 
ment of  the  money.  At  the  same  time  he  lent  the  government  another 
stun  of  six  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  eight  thousand  which  he  had 
advanced  during  Henry's  residence  in  France,  the  repayment  of  which 
was  secured  by  parliament  on  the  next  supply  which  should  be  granted. 
Ibid. 
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From  this  period  during  seyeral  yean^  the  uade  and  ne- 
phew, equally  jealous  of  each  other,  laboured  to  strengthea 
theirown  influence  by  the  advancement  of  their  dependants. 
Gloucester  on  all  occasions  brought  forward  Richard  duke  of 
York,  in  whom  Were  now  centred  the  rights  oCthe  family  of 
Clarence;  the  cardinal  espoused  on  all  occasions  the  interests 
of  his  nephew,  Henry  Beaufort,  earl,  and  afterwards  duke,  of 
Somerset  The  former  continued  to  preside  in  the  cabinet, 
and  to  enrich  himself  by  obtaining  grants  frpm  the  crown: 
the  latter  annually  aided  the  government  with  loans,  and 
conducted  in  person  almost  every  negociation  with  foreign 
powers.  Though  these,  as  far  as  regarded  peace,  had  been 
hitherto  unsuccessful,  they  served  to  augment  his  popularity. 
The  nation,  exhausted  by  a  long  and  ruinous  contest,  natu- 
rally transferred  its  attachment  from  the  patron  of  war  to  the 
advocate  of  peace. 

Liberation  ^^  length  the  two  rivals  made  the  grand  trial 

of  the  of  their  strength.     The  duke  of  Orleans  had 

duke  of  often  and  earnestly  sued  to  obtain  his  liberation, 

^^1*^'  promising  to  exert  all  his  influence  to  bend  the 

French  cabinet  to  proposals  of  peace.  The  car- 
dinal favoured,  the  duke  opposed  his  petition.  The  former 
argued,  that  in  the  present  exhausted  state  of  the  nation,  it 
was  prudent  to  employ  every  probable  expedient  to  put  an 
honourable  termination  to  the  war;  and  that  at  all  events  the 
ransom  of  the  duke  would  enable  the  king  to  continue  the 
contest  for  two  years  without  any  additional  burden  to  the 
people.  Gloucester  built  his  opposition  on  the  abilities  of 
the  prisoner,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  policy  and  re- 
sources of  England.  Charles  and  his  son,  he  observed,  were 
princes  of  slender  capacity,  guided  by  their  ministers,  and 
placed  in  opposition  to  each  other  by  the  intrigues  of  their 
favourites:  but  were  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  obtain  his  liberty, 
he  would  unite  the  two  parties,  assume  the  direction  of  the 
cabinet,  and  teach  the  English  to  condemn  their  own  folly  in 
supplying  the  enemy  with  so  able  a  counsellor.*  To  lessen 
the  influence  of  the  cardinal,  Gloucester  delivered  to  the  kin^ 
a  memorial,  containing  the  real  or  supposed  transgressions  of 
that  prelate  under  twenty  different  heads:  but  though  it  is 
probable  that  out  of  so  great  a  number,  some  charges  may 
have  been  founded  in  fact,  the  majority  prove  rather  the  en- 
mity of  the  nephew  than  the  guilt  of  the  uncle.t    The  king 

•  Rym.  X.  T65. 

I  He  accuses  him  of  ambition  in  secldnff  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  afl«r  he 
had  been  prohibited  by  the  late  kin£f,  and  of  contempt  of  the  roytA  autho- 
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read  the  memorial:  l)ut  tt  seems  not  to  have  made  on  his 
mind  any  impression  unfavourable  to  Beaufort  The  nego- 
ciation  with  the  duke  of  Orleans  continued :  and  as  the  council 
was  divided  in  opinion,  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  arrangement  respecting  suc]^  cases,  were  laid 
before  Henry  in  writing.  He  decided  in  favour 
of  the  cardinal.     Gloucester,  who  could  ill  brook  ' 

his  defeat,  lodged  on  the  rolls  of  chancery,  a  solemn  and 
argumentative  protest  against  the  measure:*  and,  to  give  the 
greater  publicity  to  his  disapprobation,  retired  to  his  barge  on 
the  river,  as  soon  as  fhe  mass  began,  during  which 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  to  swear  on  the  sacra- 
ment,  that  he  would  fulfil  his  engagements.! 

The  duke,  was,  however,  destined  to  expe-    proseou- 
rience  a  still  more  cruel  disgrace.     Though,  by    tion  of  the 
his  marriage  with  his  mistress,  he  had  legitimated    dutchest  > 
their  union,  he  had  not  raised  her  character  in     ^  Glouces- 
the  estimation  of  the  public:  and  the  pride,  the  .  ^^' 
avarice,  and  the  licentiousness  of  dame  Eleanor  (so  she  was 
called)  ultimately  led  to  her  ruin.    There  have  been  in  all 

rity  in  reeeiTing^  the  papal  bolls,  retaining  his  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and 
procuring  an  exemption  from  the  authority  of  the  primate,  without  the 
king's  permission.  But  if  these  offences  subjected  him,  as  Gloucester 
maintained,  to  the  penalties  of  a  praemunire,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  had  been  long  ago  pardoned  by  act  of  parliament.  In  the  next  place 
he  complains  of  Beaufort's  avarice,  whose  riches  are  too  great  to  have  been 
honestly  procured.  He  makes,  indeed,  loans  to  the  king,  but  seldom  exe- 
cutes his  engagements  with  fidelity,  seeking  pretexts  to  appropriate  to  liim- 
aelf  the  securities  he  receives,  and]  defrauding  the  crown  by  means  of  his 
officers^  who  receive  the  customs  in  the  port  of  Southampton.  The  cardinal's 
services  in  foreign  embassies,  so  frequently  applauded  by  the  parliament, 
have,  he  nudntains,  produced  advantage  to  no  one  but  the  king's  enemies. 
By  the  congress  of  Arras  he  furnished  the  means  of  reconciliation  to  Charles 
and  the  duke  of  Burnindy:  and  by  the  late  negociation  at  Calais,  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  It  was  the  private  interest 
of  his  &mily  that  induced  him  to  liberate  without  authority  the  king  of 
Scots;  and  some  rimilar  motive  urges  him  now  to  insist  so  earnestly  on  the 
release  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  In  short  he  has  contrived  to  arrogate  all  the 
powers  of  government  to  himself  and  his  creature  the  archbishop  of  York; 
keeps  at  a  distance  from  the  king  all  those  prelates  and  lords  that  are  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  royal  person;  and  has  on  all  occasions  opposed  the 
oflers  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  lead  an  army  into  France  and  recover 
for  Henry  the  whole  of  his  inheritance.  See  this  memorial  at  length  in 
Hal],  161-— 166.  But  he  has  placed  it  in  the  wrong  year.  From  internal 
evidence  it  appears  to  have  been  composed  after  the  negociation  at  Calais 
in  June  1439,  and  before  the  renewal  of  that  negociation  in  May  1440,  or 
the  assumption  of  the  cardinalate  by  the  archbishop  of  York  on  4th  Fe- 
bruary 1440.  1  conceive  therefore  that  it  was  presented  to  the  king  about 
the  dose  of  14391. 

•  Rym.  X.  765^767. 

f  See  Venn's  original  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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ages  professors  of  the  black  art:  nor  is  it  so  very  long  since 

men  have  had  the  good  sense  to  lau^h  at  their 

1441.         pretensions.    One  of  the  dake^s  chaplains^  Roger 

June  38.      Bolingbrooke,  was  accused  of  necromancy,  and 

July  35.       exhij»ited  with  the  instruments  of  his  art  to  the 

admiring  populace  on  a  platform  before  St  Paul's, 

^<  arrayed  in  marvellous  attire,"  b^ing  in  his  right  hand  a 

sword,  and  in  his  left  a  sceptre,  and  sitting  in  a  chair,  on  the 

four  comers  of  which  were  fixed  four  swords,  and  on  the 

points  of  the  swords  four  inr\ages  of  copper.*    The 

July  27.  gecondnightafterwardsdameEleanor  secretly  with- 
drew into  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster,  a  sti^  which  natu- 
rally excited  suspicion.  She  was  confronted  with  Bolingbrooke, 
who  declared  that  it  was  at  her  instigation  that  he  had  first 
applied  to  the  study  of  magic  From  the  inquiry  which  fol- 
lowed, it  appeared  that  Eleanor  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
mysteries  of  the 'art:  that  to  secure  the  afieetions  of  the  duke 
she  had  employed  love-potions  furnished  by  Majory  Jourde- 
main,  the  celebrated  witch  of  Eye:  and  that,  to  learn  what 
would  be  her  subsequent  lot  (her  husband  was  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne)  she  had  charged  Bolingbrooke  to  discover 
the  duration  of  the  king's  life.  Soon  afterwards  an  indict- 
ment of  treason  was  found  against  Bolingbrooke  and  South- 
well, a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  as  principals,  and  the  dutchess  as 
an  accessary.  The  former  were  said,  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
latter,  to  have  formed  an  image  of  wax,  and  to  have  exposed 
it  to  a  gentle  heat,  under  the  persuasion,  that  as  the  image 
melted  away,  the  health  of  the  king  would  gradually  decline. 
The  two  women,  however,  were  arraigned  before 
'  the  ecclesiastical  court :  Jourdemain,  as  a  relapsed 

witch,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt.    Eleanor,  oiit  of  twenty- 
eight  articles  brought  against  her,  confessed  some  and  denied 
others:  but  when  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 

^^^  •  had  been  heard,  withdrew  her  plea,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  mercy  of  the  court.  She  was  compelled,  on  three 
days  of  the  week,  to  walk  hoodless,  and  bearing  a  lighted 
taper  in  her  hand,  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and 

*  Clericus  fkinonimus  vawu  illorum  in  toto  mundo  in  astronomia  et  tt-te 
nigromantica.  WiL  Wjrrces.  461.  It  was  probably  on  account  of  his  learning 
that  he  had  been  admttted  into  the  duke's  fiunily.  That  prince  is  cele* 
bTtted  by  contemporaries  as  the  great  patron  of  learned  men.  fneas  Sjrl- 
vius,  afterwards  pope  Pius  IT.  in  a  letter  to  Adam  Molina,  whom  he  praises 
for  his  eloquence,  ia^s:  *'  Sed  marnz  ob  banc  causam  gntes  clarissimo  iOi 
et  doctissimo  principi  (Mocestrix  duci,  qui  atudia  humanitatis  suramo  stu- 
dio in  regnum  vestnim  recepit,  qui,  ncut  roihi  relatum  est,  poetas  nurific* 
colit,  et  oratorei  ma^spere  veneratur."    Ep.  64.  p.  584. 
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was  aflerwards  deliveffd  to  the  charge  of  sir 
Thomas  Stanly,  to  be  confined  for  life,  with  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  marks  for  her  support.  Southwell 
died  in  the  tower  before  his  trial:  two  others  obtained  their 
pardon:  but  Bolingbrooke  was  convicted  and  ^  .g 
executed:  acknowledging  the  guilt  of  necromancy, 
but  denying  that  of  treason.*-  Though  the  duke  himself  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  implicated  m  this  ridiculous  but  tra- 
gical business,  he  must  have  deeply  felt  for  the  disgrace  and 
punishment  of  his  wife. 

The  character  which  the  duke  of  Gloucester  . 

had  attributed  to  Charles  of  France,  belonged  ^J[*"f' 
with  more  justice  to  his  own  nephew,  the  king 
of  England.  Henry  was  free  from  vice,  but  devoid  of  capa- 
city. Gentle  and  inoffensive,  he  was  shocked  at  the  very 
shadow  of  injustice:  but  easy  and  Unassuming,  was  always 
ready  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  his  advisers^  He  was  now 
twenty-three  years  old^his  council  suggested,  that  it  was  time 
he  should  marry;  and  every  one  foresaw  that  the  queen,  who- 
evei:  she  might  be,  would  possess  the  control  over  the  weak 
mind  of  her  husband.  When  the  count  of  Armagnac  quar- 
relled with  the  king  of  France,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
power  of  that  nobleman  might  form  a  bulwark  of  defence  to 
the  province  of  Guienne;  and  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  offer  to  his  daughter  the  hand  of  the  English  monarch.! 
But  the  transaction  did  not  elude  the  vigilance  < 

of  Charles,  who  immediately  invaded  the  terri-       mi^SO 
tories  of  the  count,  and  made  him  and  his  family 
prisoners.  Two  years  later  the  choice  of  Henry  was  directed 
towards  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Rene,  king  of  Sicily  and 
Jerusalem,  and  duke  of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Bar.    In  personal   ' 
beauty  she  was  thought  superior  to  most  women,  in  mental 
capacity  equal  to  most  men  of  the  age.     But  it  was  not  the 
charms  of  her  person,  or  the  power  of  her  mind,  that  recom- 
mended her  to  the  notice  of  the  king's  ministers.     She  waaa 
near  relation  to  Charles,  who  bad  always  treated  her  with 
marked  partiality ;  and  a  hope  was  cherished  that  through  her 
mediation  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  peace  might  be  esta- 

*  Wil.  Wyrcester,  460, 461 .  Stow,  379, 380.  Fbbian,  438,  439.  Some 
writers  baye  attributed  tbe  prosecution  of  dame  Eleanor  to  Beaufort's  en* 
mity  to  her  husband.  But  their  assertion  stands  on  the  slightest  founda 
lion,  a  mere  conjecture  of  Fox  that  it  might  be  so,  because  the  witch  lived, 
according  to  Fabian,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  of  which  Beau- 
fort was  bishop.     See  Fuller,  174. 

f  Rym.  xi.  6 — 8, 
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blished  between  the  two  kiogdoms.  The  charge  of  conducting 
the  negociation  was  intrusted  to  William  de  la  Pole  earl  S 
Suffolk,  and  was  accepted  by  him  with  real  or  affected  reluc^ 
tance.  He  professed  to  believe  himself  unequal  to  the  task* 
Perhaps  he  feared  the  subsequent  resentment  of  Gloucester, 
who  opposed  the  measure:  perhaps  he  felt  uneasy  under  the 
menaces  of  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
y.y  which  made  it  highly  penal  in  any  man  to  conclude  a 

Eeace  with  Charles,  unless  the  consent  of  the  three  estates  in 
oth  realms  had  been  previously  obtained.  To  tranquillize 
his  mind  a  singular  instrument  was  signed  by  the  king,  and 
approved  by  the  parliament,  which  authorized  the  earl  to  con- 
duet  the  treaty  to  the  best  of  his  abilities,  and  pardoned  be- 
forehand every  error  of  judgment,  into  which  he  might  fall.* 
He  met  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  Tours:  a  truce  pre- 
Feb^b  paratory  to  a  peace  was  concluded:  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  marriage  repeatedly  discussed.  On 
the  part  of  the  French  no  opposition  ^was  raised:  but  several 
alaifming  difficulties  suggested  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
£nglish  negociator.  The  father  of  the  princess  with  all  his 
sounding  titles  waa  in  reality  a  pauper.  This  nominal  king 
of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily  possessed  not  one  foot  of  land  in  either 
country;  his  dutchies  of  Maine  and  Anjou  were,  and  had  long 
been,  in  the  possession  of  the  English :  and  his  territory  i» 
Bar  was  mortgaged  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  the  payment 
of  his  ransom.  Suffolk  consented  to  take  the  lady  without  a 
marriage  portion.  But  it  was  asked,  could  the  king  of  England 
think  of  marrying  the  daughter,  while  he  kept  the  father  out 
of  his  patrimonii  dominions  ?  The  earl  felt  the  force  of  the 
objection,  but  foresaw  the  danger  of  making  ther cession.  At 
length  he  yielded:  it  was  stipulated  that  Maine  and  Anjou 
should  be  restored:  and  at  his  return  he  prevailed  on  the  ma- 
jority of  the  council  to  approve  of  his  conduct.  In  a  general 
promotion  of  the  chief  nobility  he  was  created  marquees  of 
Suffolk,  and  measuring  back  his  steps,  solemnly  contracted, 
Oct  28  ^  proxy  for  Henry,  with  Margaret  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Nanoi.  Justs  and  tournaments  for  eicht 
days  testified  the  joy  of  the  court:  Charles  attended  his  &ir 
kinswoman  some  miles  from  the  city,  and  parted  from  her 
1445  '"  tears.     Her  father  accompanied  her  to  Bar  le 

Due*     She  landed  at  Porchester,  was  married  to 
Henry  at  Titchfield,  and  crowned  with  the  usual 
*^  ceremony  at  Westminster.! 

•  Uym.  XI.  53.  f  Will.  Wyrces.  462,  463. 
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If  Henry  had  flattered  himself  that  his  mar- 
riage would  be  followed  by  a  peace,  his  expecta-  f'"^^ 
tions  must  have  been  gnevously  disappointed.  Glouceater. 
Charles  had  determined  to  exclude,  if  it  were 
possible,  the  English  from  the  soil  of  France:  and  would 
only  consent  to  short  prolongations  of  the  armistice,  that  he 
might  improve  the  first  opportunity,  which  should  be  offered 
by  chance,  or  by  the  imprudence  of  Henry.  His  hope%  were 
encouraged  by  the  disputes  in  the  council  of  his  adversary, 
whose  ministers  were  too  busily  employed  in  struggles  for 
power  at  home,  to  support  with  vigour  the  national  interests 
abroad.  The  queen  had  already  gained  the  ascendancy  over 
the  easy  mind  of  her  husband:  and  Suffolk,  the  favourite  of 
them  both,  gradually  supplanted  all  his  colleagues.  The  car- 
dinal, who  had  retired  to  his  bishopric  soon  uter  the  last  dis- 
pute with  his  nephew,  appeared  no  more  on  the  scene,  unless 
it  were  to  relieve  the  urgent  wants  of  the  crown  by  advances 
of  money.  Gloucester  still  attended  the  council  occasionally: 
but,  if  we  may  believe  the  unauthenticated  accounts  of  some 
writers,  was  chiefly  employed  in  opposing  the  plans,  and  pro- 
tecting himself  against  the  intrigues  of  the  favourite.  We 
may  however  question  their  al^curacy.  Certain  it  is  that  he 
publicly  testified  his  approbation  of  the  king's  marriage;  and 
that,  when  Suffolk  in  parliament  detailed  the  particulars  of 
the  treaty,  and  the  commons  petitioned  Henry  to  approve  the 
conduct  of  that  minister,  the  duke  fell. on  his 
knees,  and  seconded  their  request.*  Of  his  con-  **"*  ' 
duct  from  that  period  we  are  ignorant;  and  our  ignorance 
prevents  us  from  unravelling  the  causes  of  the  mysterious 
transaction  which  followed.  It  may  be  that  Gloucester,  ha- 
rassed by  the  accusations  of  his  enemies,  had  formed  a  plan  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  royal  person:!  or  that  Sum)lk,  to 
screen  himself  from  the  resentment  of  the  duke,  infused  into 
the  mind  of  Henry  suspicions  of  the  loyalty  of  bis  uncle.:|: 
However  it  were,  Henry  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet, 
not  as  usual  at  Westminster,  but  at  Bury  St  Edmund^s.  The 
precautions  which  were  taken,  excited  surprise,  and  gave 

•  Rot.  Pari.  ▼.  73. 

f  We  are  told  that  he  tiras  acbnsed  in  the  council  of  illegal  executions, 
and  of  having  unjustly  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  crown.  Fkiom 
a  singular  instrument  in  Rymer  it  appears  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
resigfn  some  possessions  in  Guienne,  which  were  immediately  given  to  John 
de  Foix,  who  had  married  a  niece  of  SufToIk:  both  circumstances  of  a  na- 
ture to  irritate  a  proud  and  ambitious  mind.    Rym.  xi.  147*  22  Aug.  1446. 

i  What  evidence  the  king  had  wc  know  not:  but  nothing  could  persuadd 
him  that  his  uncle  was  innocent.     Whcthamsiede,  367. 
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birth  to  numeroas  conjectures^    The  knights  of  the  shire  r^ 
ceived  orders  to  come  in  arms;  the  men  of  Suffolk  were 
arrayed:  numerous  guards  were  placed  round  the  king^  resi- 
dence: and  patroles  during  the  night  watched  all  the  roads 
leading  to  the  town.    The  duke  of  Gloucester  left 
F^b^io       ^^^  castle  of  Devises,  and  was  present  at  the  open- 
ing of  parliament:  the  next  day  he  was  arrested 
Febtg^l.       in  his  lodgings  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  by  the 
Feb  28       ^^^  Beaumont,  constable  of  England:  and  seven* 
teen  days  later  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  without 
any  exterior  marks  of  violence.     Reports  were  spread  that 
he  died  of  apoplexy,  or  of  a  broken  heart :  suspicion  whis- 
pered that  he  had  been  privately  murdered.*    Several  knights 
and  esquires  in  his  service  had  assembled  st  Greenwich  on 
the  very  day  of  his  arrest,  and  purposed  to  join  him  at  Bury. 
They  were,  however,  made  prisoners,  and  five  of 
^   '        their  number  were  brought  to  trial,  and  convicted, 
on  a  charge  of  having  conspired  to  release  dame  Eleanor,  to 
come  to  tile  parliament  in  arms,  to  destroy  the  ktiu^  aad  to 
raise  Gloucester  to  the  throne,  t    But  the  humanity  of  Henry 
did  not  permit  them  to  suffer.     He  had  been  much  affected 
by  a  sersion  of  Dr.  Worthington,  a  celebrated  preacher,  on 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries :  and  declared  that  he  could  not  bet* 
ter  prove  his  gratitude  for  the  protection  afforded  him  by  the 
Almighty,  than  by  pardoning  in  obedience  to  the 
^  divine  command  the  persons  who,  so  he  believed, 

had  plotted  his  destruction.  {     Dame  Eleanor,  on  account  of 

*  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  be  died  a  natural  death,  on  tlie  authority 
of  Wbethamstede,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's.  That  writer,  who  had  received 
many  benefits  from  the  duke,  was  much  attached  to  his  memory,  which  he 
vindicates  on  all  occasions,  and  equally  prcju4iced  against  his  enemies, 
whom  he  calls,  canes,  scorpiones,  impii  susurrunes,  p.  366.  And  yet, 
though  he  wrote  when  the  royal  party  was  humbled  in  the  dust,  and  he 
bad  of  course  nothing^  to  fear  from  their  resentment,  he  repeatedly  asserts, 
that  the  duke  fell  ill  immediately  after  his  arrest,  and  died  of  his  illness. 
Fecit  eum  arrestari,  ponique  in  tam  arta  custodia,  quo<l  prx  tristitia  deci- 
deret  in  lectum  segritudinis,  et  infra  paucon  dies  postcrius  secederet  in  fata, 
p.  365.  Of  course  he  could  not  be  in  perfect  health  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding his  death,  as  we  are  told  by  some  writers.  Again  Whcthamstede 
says:  "This  great  wan^or  and  second  David,  prae  tristitia  modo  deposuit 
arma  sua,  recessitque  ad  regionem  lUam,  ubi  pax  est  et  trunquilla  requjes 
sir\^  inquietudine  idla,"  p.  366. 

t  Rym.  xi.  178. 

i  They  were,  however,  tied  up,  instantly  cut  down,  stripped,  and  marked 
for  dismemberment  by  the  knife  of  the  executioner.  At  that  moment  Suf- 
folk announced  to  them  tlie  king's  mercy.  Stow.  386.  This  pardon,  how- 
ever,  has  been  represented,  on  mere  conjecture,  as  un  artificeM»f  SuiQblk  to 
lessen  the  odium,  u  hich  he  bad  incurred  by  tlic  murder  of  (ili»uccstcr.  Hut 
it  is  well  known  that  Hcnry':>  humanity  abhorred  the  puniblmicnt  usually 
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<<her  form^er  miflgorernmeot  of  herself/'  was  rendered,  by 
acl  of  parliament,  incapable  of  claiming  as  the  duke's  widow,* 
and  a  great  part  of  his  estates  was  distributed  among  the  mar- 
quess of  Suffolk,  his  relatives  and  adherents.!  But  Glouces- 
ter, though  he  had  no  issue,  left  many  friends,  who  laboured 
to  dear  his  memory  from  the  stain  of  treason.  In  each  suc- 
cessive pariiament  they  introduced  a  bill  declaratory  of  his 
loyalty:  but  no  arguments  could  subdue  the  conviction,  or 
prejudice  of  the  king :  the  bill  was  repeatedly  thrown  out  by 
the  influence  of  the  crown :  and  if  the  attempt  at  last  succeed- 
ed, it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  had 
by  force  invested  himself  with  the  powers  of  government^ 

Within  six  weeks  the  duke  was  followed  to  ihe 
grave  by  his  uncle  and  former  competitor,  cardi-    ?***^  jf 
nal  Beaufort.     That  prelate,  since  his  retirement    j^ppjj  \i] 
from  court,  had  resided  in  his  diocese,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions.     That  he  expired  in 
the  agonies  of  despair,  is  a  fiction,  which  we  owe  to  the  ima- 
ginalion  of  Shakespear:  from  an  eye-witness  we  learn  that 
during  a  lingering  illness,  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  re- 
ligious exercises.§     According  to  the  provisions  of  his  will, 

« 

inflicted  for  (reason.  One  day  seein{;^  the  quarter  of  a  person,  who  had  been 
executed,  fixed  on  the  Tower,  he  exclaimed:  "  Take  it  away.  It  is  a 
shame  to  use  any  christian  so  cruelly  on  my  account."  (Blackman,  301.) 
In  the  present  case  the  king^  asserts  that  the  pardon  had  not  been  sug^sted 
to  him  by  any  person,  either  laytnan  or  clerg}'man :  but  that  it  origmated 
from  religious  considerations,  pntici  pally  because  God  seemed  to  have  taken 
the  cause  into  his  own  hands,  having  during  the  late  year  "  touched  and 
stricken  certain  of  those  who  had  been  disloyal  to  him:"  supremus  judex 
nonnullas  personas  nobis  infideles  tetig^t  et  percussit.  Rym.  xi.  178.  Who 
were  the  persons  whom  God  had  stricken?  Of  course  Gloucester  was  one: 
and  the  expression  is  a  proof  that  he  died  a  natural  death:  for  this  religious 
prince  would  never  have  used  it,  if  the  duke  had  been  murdered.  But  who 
were  the  others?  ' 

•  Rot.  Pari.  V.  135.  f  Bym.  xi.  158. 

*  Whethamstede,  367, 368. 

§  Hall  tells  us  that,  according  to  his  chaplain  John  Baker,  he  lamented 
on  his  death-bed  that  money  could  not  purchase  life:  and  that  death  should 
cut  him  off  when  he  hoped,  now  his  nephew  Gloucester  was  gone,  to  pro- 
cure the  papal  tiara.  Hall,  p.  152.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  such 
an  idea  could  be  entertained  by  a  man  eighty  years  of  age,  and  labouring 
under  a  mortal  disease.  Three  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  the  car- 
cHnal  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  into  the  g^eat  hall  of  his  palace  of  Wol- 
vesey,  where  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  the  monks  of  the  cathedral  wero 
aj»embled.  There  he  sate  or  lay,  while  a  dirge  was  sung,'  the  funeral  cere- 
mony performed,  and  his  will  publicly  read.  The  next  morning  they  assem- 
bled again:  a  mass  of  requiem  was  celebrated,  and  his  will  was  again  read 
with  the  addition  of  several  codicils.  IRe  then  took  leave  of  all,  and  was 
carried  Iwck  tD  Iiis  chamber.  What  was  the  object  of  this  singular  cere- 
mony, 1  know  not:  but  it  was  much  .admired  by  tire  writer  who  was  present; 
and  sufficiently  disproves  the  slor>'  of  his  having  died  in  despair.  Cont. 
Mist.  Croyl.  582. 
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his  wealth  was  chiefly  distributed  ia  charitable  donations:  no 
less  a  sum  than  four  thousand  pounds  was  set  aside  for 'the  re- 
lief of  the  indigent  prisoners  in  the  capital:  and  the  hospi^  of 
St  Cross^  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester^  still  exists  a  durable 
monument  of  his  munificence.* 

The  death  of  the  duke  and  the  cardinal  removed 
duSofYork.  ^®  *^^  firmest  supports  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  awakened  the  ambition  of  Richard  duke 
of  York,  who  by  the  paternal  line  was  sprung  from  Edward 
Laneley,  the  youngest  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  by  the  mater- 
nal from  Lionel,  the  third  son  of  the  same  monarch*  But  if 
he  now  began  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  throne,  he  had  the 
prudence  to  conceal  his  intentions,  till  the  incapacity  of  Henry, 
or  the  imprudence  of  his  ministers,  should  ofier  him  an  op- 
portunity of  seizing  the  splendid  prize.  He  had  been  ap* 
pointed  regent  of  France  during  five  years:  but  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  who  sought  to  succeed  to  the  influence  of  his  re- 
latives, the  l^te  cardinal  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  expressed 
a  wish  to  possess  that  command:  and  York  was  re^ctantly  iih 
duced  to  exchange  it  for  the  government  of  Ireland*  But  the 
affront  sank  deep  into  his  breast:  he  began  to  consider  So- 
merset as  a  rival;  and  to  prepare  himself  for  the  approaching 
contest,  sought  to  win  by  affability  and  munificence  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Irish. 

If  Henry  felicitated  himself  on  the  acquisition 
Cenion  <rt      ^f  g^  accomplished  and  beautiful  a  wife,  his  dreams 
Mwne.*"        of  happiness  were  disturbed  by  the  murmurs  of 
the  people.  It  was  said  that  his  union  with  Mar- 
garet had  been  purchased  at  too  great  a  price:  that  no  minister 
coqld  be  authorized  to  give  away  the  inheritance  of  the  crown; 
and  that  the  cession  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  the  keys  of  Noi^ 
mandy,  would  inevitably  draw  after  it  the  loss  of  all  the  con- 
quests made  by  the  king's  father.     At  first  these  complaints 
were  despised:    insensibly  they  grew  louder  and  more  fre- 
quent: and  Suffolk  for  his  own  protection  demanded  to  be  con- 
fronted with  his  accusers  in  presence  of  the  king 
**■/  "^*        and  the  council.     His  request  was  granted :  the 
pleadings  of  each  party  were  heard:  and  the  fa- 
June  17.        vourite,  as  was  to  be  expected,  triumphed  in  the 
judgment  of  Henry.     A  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished, declaring  Suffolk  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  true  and 

*  His  executor  offered  the  king  a  present  of  2000/.  Henry  refuaed  it, 
sayiAg:  *'  He  was  always  a  most  kiircl  uncle  to  me,  while  he  lived.  God  re- 
ward liim.  Fulfil  his  intentions.  I  will  not  take  his  monev."  It  was  be- 
stowed  on  the  two  colleges  founded  by  the  king  at  Eton  and  in  Cambridge. 
Blackm.  294. 
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loyal  servanti  and  imposing  silence  bn  his  accusers  under  the 

Senalty  of  losing  the  offices  which  they  held  under  the  crown.* 
tiU^  however^  obstacles  were  opposed  to  the  cession  of  Maine 
by  the  persons  holding,  grants  of  land  in  that  country:  and 
Charles,  weary  of  the  tergiversation  of  the  English  government, 
resolved  to  cut  the  knot  with  the  sword,  and  invested  the  ca- 
pital of  the  province  with  an  army.  Henry  w^s  in  no  con- 
dition to  recommence  the  war :  and  the  biriiop  of  Chichester 
hastened  to  the  scene  of  hostilities;  surrendered 
the  whole  province  with  the  exception  of  Fresnoi;  y^^^'n 
and  obtained  in  return  a  truce  to  last  for  two 
years,  and  an  assurance  that  the  grantees  of  the  English  crown 
should  receive  from  France  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  ten  years' 
value  of  the  lands  which  they  had  lost.  At  the  same  time  a 
protestation  was  made,  that  Henry  did  not  resign  his-  right  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  province,  but  only  its  actual  possession, 
on  condition  that  the  revenue  might  be  enjoyed  by  Rene  and 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  father  and  uncle  of  his  queen,  t 

Maine  was  soon  filled  with  French  troops,  and 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  alarmed  at  their  approach,    ^®  ^°** 
representejil  by  his  envoys  to  the  king  in  parlia- 
ment, that  almost  every  fortress  under  his  com- 
mand had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  ruins:  that  the       1449, 
three  estates  of  Normandy  had,  under  the  plea  of       Jan. 
poverty,  refdsed  any  aid;  and  that  unless  speedy 
and  plentiful  assistance  were  furnished  from  England,  the 
province  would  in  all  probability  be  lost:]:   Charles,  however, 
did  not  allow  his  adversaries  time  to  furnish  such  assistance. 
1%  chancec^  that  the  soldiers,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
ceded  territory,  finding  themselves  without  quarters  and  with^ 
out  subsistence,  surpnsed  and  pillaged  Fougeres,  a  town  in 
Bretagae.     Somerset,  aware  of  the  consequences,  hastened  to 
disavow  the  act:  and  Clharles,  with  equal  promptitude,  de- 
manded instant  and  satisfactory  reparation.     As,  however, 
sueh  reparation  would  have  deprived  him  of  a  decent  pretext 
for  war  before  the  end  of  the  armistice,  he  was  careful  to  esti- 
mate the  damages  at  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
a  sum  which  he  knew  could  not  be  raised.     While  the  Eng- 
lish envoys  were  offering  excuses  and  remonstran- 
ces,  Pont  de  PArche,  a  fortress  within  twelve     ***y^o. 
miles  of  Rouen,  was  surprised  by  a  small  band  of 
adventurers :    shortly  afterwards  Verneuil   was    July  29. 
gained  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  French  offi- 
cers eagerly  displayed  their  loyalty  by  the  most  hazardous, 

♦  Rym.  xi.  173.  f  W-  203—306.  *  Hot,  Pari.  147, 148. 
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and  often  successful,  enterprises.  I^oon  the  main  army  ar- 
rived, under  the  celebrated  cchmt  de  Dui|ois,  commonly  called 
the  bastard  of  Orleans;  and  within  two  months  one  bi^lf  of 
Normandy  was  in  his  possession.  The  duke  of  Somerset, 
surrounded  with  disaSection  and  treason,  unab^  to'^ipe^the 
enemy  in  the  field,  and  forbidden  to  hope  for  assistance  from 
England,  was  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  cf^tal,  and 
to  behold  from  the  walls  of  the  castle  the  fall  of  the  fortresses 
around  him.  Encouraged  by  his  correspondents  within  the 
city,  Dunois  approached  With  his  army:  at  the  end  of  three  days 
Oct  16        ^  decamped:  was  recalled  by  his  friends;  and  had 

the  satisfaction  to  see  the  walls  scaled  by  his  men 
between  two  towers,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  citizens.  Rouen  would  that  day  have  been  taken,  had 
not  l^Ibot  hastened  with  his  banner  to  the  spot,  hurled  the 
enemy  into  the  ditch,  and  put  the  guards  to  the  sword.  But 
a  garrison  of  twelve  hundred  men  could  not  protect  an  ex- 
tensive and  populous  city  against  a  powerful  army  without, 
and  a  still  more  dangerous  enemy  within.  The  duke  with  a 
^^  -g         guard  of  sixty  men  was  surrounded  in.  the  street 

by  more  than  eight  hundred  armed  citizens;  who 
extorted  his  assent  to  their  proposal  of  treating  wi A  Charles. 
It  was  agreed  between  the  archbishop  and  the  king,  that 
Rouen  should  open  its  gates,  that  the  English  should  retire 
with  all  their  effects,  and  that  such  as  should  pmfer  it  might 
remain  unmolested.  The  duke,  however,Tefused  these  terms^ 
and  wasbesieged  by  the  citizens  and  the  French  trooptfin  the 
citadel.     After  two  fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  the  conditions 

which  had  been  rejected,  he  conseajed  to  pay 

Nov.  4.         fixty-six  thousand  francs;  to  surrender  most  of  the 

fortresses  in  the  district  of  Caux  for  his  ransom  and  that  of  his 

companions;  and  to  deliver  Talbot  and  several  othenj^nights 

as  hostages  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  engagements.* 

At  length,  the  English  ministry  made  a  feeble 

^ai  dv  ^^^'    ^^^^'^P^  ^o  succour  the  duke,  who  had  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  Caen:  and  sir  Thomi^  Kyriel, 
having  landed  with  three  thousand  men,  and  drawn  about  an 
*  equal  number  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  marched  for- 
ward to  join  that  commander.     But  near  Four- 
AprU  18.       n^igrii  be  was  intercepted  by  thonearl  of  Clermont; 
and  after  a  contest  of  three  hours  his  men  were 
alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  army  under  the  constable  of 
France,     Some  saved  themselves  by  flight:  the  rest,  after  a 
bloody  resistance,  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners.     As 

•  Moiistrel  iii.  10—21.     Hall,  163,164.     Wil.  Wyrccst.  465. 
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this  was  the  first  victory,  whidh^  for  many  years,  had  been 
gaioed  over  the  English  in  the.tf>pen  field^  the  accolint  was 
industriously  circulated  throughout  France,  and  was  every 
where  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy.  Avran- 
cheSy  Bayeux,  Valanges,  immediately  opened  thdir  gates:  the 
duke  waft  besieged  in  Caen:  the  town,  after  seve- 
ral breaches  had  been  made,  surrendered;  and  a 
capitulation  was  concluded  for  the  citadel,  unless  it  were  re- 
lieved within  a  certain  period.     Cherburgh  alone  remained  to 
the  English :  it  was  taken  after  a  short  siege :  and 
within  the  space  of  a  year  and  six  days.  Nor-      \^J  12 
mandy,  with  its  seven  bishoprics,  and  one  hun- 
dred fortresses,  was  entirely  recovered  by  the  French  mo- 
ncnrch.* 

Charle«,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
conquest  of  Normandy:  the  momeDt  Cherburgh    ^^^^^^ 
surrendered,  his  army  began  its  march  towards 
Goiense.    The  inhabitants  were  by  principle  attached  to  the 
descendant  of  their  ancient  dukes:  but  the  absence  of  succour, 
and  tbe  pressure  of  immediate  danger,  induced  the  most  opu- 
lent to  submit,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  their  honours 
and  property.  %  Not  a  man  was  sent  from  England  for  the 
protection  of  the  dutchy :  not  a  battle  was  fought  to  expel  the 
invaders:  Hot  a  governor  defended  his  charge  against  the 
enemy.     Uniformly  each  fortress,  as  soon  as  a  respectable 
foTc0  made  its  appearance,  was^surrendercd.     Before  Christ- 
mas  all  the  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  Dordogne  had  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  Charles:  by  the  following 
August  tne  French  banner  waved  in  triumph, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to  the  very  borders  of  Spain. 
Whea  nothing  but  Calais  remained  to  England,  Charles  oiTer* 
ed  to  treat  of  peace.    The  proposal  was  rejected  with  an  idle 
threat,  that  Henry  would  never  sheathe  his  sword,  till  he 
should  have  recon(|uered  all  that  had  been  losLf 
The  public  mind  had  been  sufficiently  exas- 
perated by  the  cession  of  Maine  and  Aujou:  but    ^iscoiitent^ 
when  that  cession  was  followed  by  tbe  invasion 
of  Normandy;  when  each  messenger  brought  fresh  accounts 
of  the  rapid  psogress  of  the  enemy;  every  tongue  was  em- 
ployed in  bewailing  the  fallen  glory  of  England,  and  every 
place  resounded  with  cries  of  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the 
minister.     He  was  described  as  the  queen's  minion,  who,  to 
please  a  foreign  mistress,  did  not  hesitate  to  betray  his  sov- 


^f, 
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ereign,  and  to  sacrifice  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.  To  him 
were  attributed  the  release  of  the  duke  of  Orleans^  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  poverty  of  the  treasury,  and 
all  the  calamities  that  had  befallen  the  English  arms  on  the 
continent.    In  this  state  of  public  opinion  a  parliament  was 

called  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  Normandy: 
^'  '  but  it  had  hardly  assembled  when  the  news  of  the 
toss  of  Rouen  arrived  to  inflame  the  discontent  of  the  people, 
and  to  multiply  the  embarrassments  of  the  government.  Six 
weeks  werb  spent  in  violent  but  useless  altercation:  and  no- 
thing more  was  concluded  before  the  holidays  than  to  send 
sir  Thomas  Kyriel  with  a  small  force  to  the  aid  of  the  duke 
of  Somerset     But  during  tfie  recess  two  events  occurred 

which  foreboded  the  ruin  of  Suffolk.  One  evening 
^'  \^il]iam  Tailbois  was  discovered  lurking  with 

several,  armed  men  near  the  door  of  the  council  chamber.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  favourite  took  him  under  his  protection. 
He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  at  the  requisition  of  jthe  lord 
Cromwell,  the  most  active  among  the  enemies  of  the  minister; 
was  tried  on  a  charge  of  plotting  the  death  of  that  nobleman, 
and  condemned  to  pay  him  damages  to  the  amount  of  three 
thousand  pounds.'*'  Soon  afterwards  the  bishop  of  Chichester^ 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  proceeded  to  Portsmouth  to  pay  the 

soldiers  and  sailors  engaged  for  the  expedition: 

Jim  9  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  "^  sooner  known  that  he  was  the  man, 
who  had  delivered  Maine  to  the  French  king, 
than  the  populace  rose,  and  the  prelate  lost  his  life  in  the 
tumultt  Whether  it  was  that  he  sought  to  divert  their  in- 
dignation from  himself,  or  that  the  story  was  invented  by  the 
opponents  of  Suffolk,  he  is  said  to  have  declared 
Charges  before  his  death,  that  the  favourite  was  a  traitor, 

^Iffblk.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Maine  to  the  enemy,  and  had  boast- 

ed of  having  as  much  influence  in  the  French  as 
in  the  English  council.  It  was  thought  necessary  that  the 
duke  (he  had  lately  been  raised  to  that  dignity)  should  notice 
this  report:  and,  as  soon  as  the  parliament  assembled  after  the 
22  recess,  rising  in  his  place,  he  besought  the  king  to 
recollect  that  his  father  had  died  in  the  service  of 
his  country  at  Harfleur,  his  elder  brother  had  fallen  in  the 
battle  of  Azincourt,  his  second  and  third  brothers  had  perish- 
ed at  Jargeau,  and  his  youngest  brother  had  expired  a  hostage 
in  France:  that  he  himself  had  been  a  knight  of  the  garter 
thirty  years,  had  spent  thirty-four  years  in  arms,  and  during 
half  of  that  time  had  never  visited  his  native  country:  that  he 

•  Will.  Wyrcest.  466,  467.  t  WiU.  Wyrc<?Ht.  467. 
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had  rbeen  fifteen  years  sworn  of  the  king's  council :  that  bo 
was  born  in  England :  that  his  inheritance,  and  the  inheritance 
of  his  children  and  posterity  lay  in  this  country.  Was  it  then 
possible,  he  asked,  that  for  any  prooaises  of  an  enemy  he  could 
become  a  traitor?  ^<  Whereupon/'  he  added,  '<I  beseech 
your  highness  in  the  most  humble  wise  I  can  bethink,  that  if 
any  man  will  charge  me  with  the  report  aforesaid,  or  any 
other  thing  against  your  royal  person  and  land,  he  may  como 
forth,  and  say  to  me  in  these  matters  what  he  wills;  and  that 
in  your  presence,  my  sovereign  lord,  I  may  be  heard  in  my 
excusations  and  defences  reasonable,  the  which  I  trust  shall 
be  so  open  and  so  plain,  that  your  highness  and  your  land 
shall  be  content  of  me:  for  God  knoweth  I  am,  and  shall  bcy 
and  never  was  other  but  true  to  you,  sovereign  lord,  and  to 
your  land."  At  his  request  the  speech  w*as  entered  on  the 
rolls.  * 

But  by  this  lime  his  enemies  in  the  lower  house    ^^  j^    ^ 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  powerful  party,    to  the 
which  was  entirely,  though  secretly,  guided  by     Tower, 
the  councils  of  the  lord  Cromwell.t  ■•  Four  days 
after  the  duke  had  so  solemnly  declared  his  inno- 
cence,  a  deputation  from  the  commons  requested,  that  since, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  he  lay  under  the  suspicion 
of  treason,  he  might  be  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower. 
But  the  lords,  having  consulted  the  judges,  replied  that  they 
had  no  j)Ower  to  order  any  peer  into  confinement,  unless  some 
specific  charge  were  brought  against  him.     Two 
days  later  the  speaker  returned,  and  accg^ed  him        ^"*     * 
of  having  furnished  the  castle  of  Wallingford  with  stores  and 
provisions  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  king  of  France,  who, 
he  pretended,  was  then  making  preparations  to  invade  the 
country.     On  this  incredible  and  ridiculous  charge  he  was 
arrested,  and  confined  in  the  Tower.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury immediately  resigned  the  office  of  chancellor,  which 
was  given  to  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  York.  X 

Ten  days  were  employed  in  framing  the  bill 
of  impeachment,  which,  when  it  was  finished,     '  j^J™^^'* 
left  the  delinquency  of  the  prisoner  more  pro-    ^j^^^^ 
blematical  than  before.      Most,  indeed,  of  our 
ancient  writers,  borne  along  by  the  torrent  of  popular  preju- 
dice, have  pronounced  him  guilty;  but  the  improbability  op 

*  Rot.  Pari.  V.  176.. 

t  Domino  Cromwell  secrete  laborante.    Wilt  Wjrceat.  467. 
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Hfticfa  18      ^^  openly  threatened,*  To  intercept  him  on  his 

discharge  from  confinement  two  thousand  per- 
sons assembled  in  St.  Giles's:  but,  though  they  surprised  his 
servants,  the  object  of  their  hatred  fortunately  escaped,  and 
April  30.       proceeded  to  his  estates  in  the  county  of  Suffolkt 

On  the  day  fixed  for  his  departure,  he  assembled 
the  knights  and  esquires  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  their 
4)resence  swore  on  the  sacrament  that  he  was  innocent  of  the 
crimes  with  which  he  had  been  charged  by  his  enemies. $ 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  his  son  a  most  eloquent  and 
afiectionate  letter,  laying  down  rules  for  his  conduct,  and 
inculcating  in  the  most  lorcible  terms  the  duty  of  piety  to* 
wards  God,  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  obedience  to  his  mother. 
Whoever  has  read  this  afiecting  composition,  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  himself  that  the  writer  could  have  beeo 
either  a  false  subject  or  a  bad  man«§  He  sailed  from  Ips- 
wich with  two  small  vessels;  and  sent  a  pinnace  before  him 
to  inquire,  whether  he  might  be  permitted  to  land  in  the  har- 
Anril  30.       ^^^  °^  Calais.     But  the  pinnace  was  captured  by 

a  squadromtof  men  of  war:  and  immediately  the 
Nicholas  of  the  Tower,  one  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  navy, 

bore  down  on  the  duke's  vessels.  He  was  order- 
^"i*^  -  ed  on  board,  and  received  on  deck  by  the  cap- 
at'Uiu'^^         **'^  ^^^  ^'^®  ominous  salutation  of  <*  Welcome^ 

traitor."  It  is  probable  that  a  messenger  was 
sent  on  shore  to  announce  his  capture,  and  require  instruc- 
tions: for  the  duke  remained  two  nights  in  the  Nicholas, 
during  which  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  conversation  with 
his  confessor,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  king,  and  underwent 
_^  2         ^  mock  trial  before  the  sailors,  by  whom  he  was 

condemned  to  suffer  <leath.  On  the  second  morn- 
ing a  small  bqat  came  alongside,  in  which  were  a  block,  a 
rusty  sword,  and  an  executioner:  the  duke  was  lowered  into 
it:  and  the  man,  telling  him  that  he  should  die  like«  knight, 
at  the  sixth  stroke  smote  off  his  head.  His  remains  were 
placed  on  the  sands  near  Dover,  and  watched  by  the  sheriff 
of  Kent,  till  the  king  ordered  them  to  be  delivered  to  his 
widow,  by  whom  they  were  interred  in  the  collegiate  church 
ofWingfieldinSuffoIk.il 

•  Bym.  ».  268.  f  Will.  Wyrcest.  468. 

+  Will.  Wyrceet  469. 

i  It  18  published  among^  Fenn's  original  letters,  i.  33. 

I  Will  Wyrcest.  469.  477.  Croyl.  cont.  525.  Two  laiters,  apud  Fenn, 
i  38-^5.  It  may  be  observed  that  there  are  many  mistakes  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  editor  on  these  letters. 
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From  the  preceding  narrative  it  is  evident  that  there  existed 
a  party,  which  had  sworn  the  deatructTDn  of  this  unfortu- 
nate nobleman.  Not  deterred  by  the  &i1ure  of  the  prose- 
cution in  parliament,  nor  by  the  escape  of  their  victim  from 
St  Giles's,  they  even  despatched  an  armed  force  to  assassinate 
him  at  Be^.  But  of  the  leaders  of  this  party  we  know  no 
more  than  that  they  were  persons  of  the  first  consideration  in 
the  state:  and  of  their  immediate  motives  we  are  entirely  ig- 
norant By  some  writers  the  murder  has  been  attributed  to 
disappointed  ambition,  which  could  not  brook  the  ascendancy 
of  the  favourite  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign:  by  others 
to  the  policy  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  deemed  it  necessary 
to  remove  so  faithful  a  minister,  before  he  should  openly  take 
any  measures  to  place  himself  on  the  throne.  The  last  hy- 
pothesis has  been  thought  to  derive  connrmation  from  the 
tact,  that  some  of  the  noblemen,  who  afterward9  espoused 
his  interests,  came  to  the  parliament  at  Leicester,  accompa- 
nied by  hundreds  of  armed  men.* 

The  news  of  this  tragical  event  plunged  the 
king  and  queen  into  the  deepest  distress :  in  a      ^^^ 
few  days  they  were  awakened  from  their  sorrow 
by  the  danger  which  threatened  themselves.    Whether  the 
men  who  had  taken  the  life  of  Sufifolk  had  any  part  in  kin- 
dling the  flame  which  now  burst  forth,  or  whether  it  sprung 
spontaneously  from  the  irritAion  of  the  public  mind,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.     Intelligence  had  just  arrived  of  the 
defeat  of  sir  Thomas  Kytiel;  the  commons  in  several  coun-     \   . 
lies  threatened  to  rise  and  reform  the  government;  and  the         \ 
people  of  Kent  were  goaded  to  madness  by  repeated  rumours       Y    ^ 
of  the  signal  vengeance  which  Henry  had  determined  to  in- 
flict on  them,  for  having  furnished  the  ships  which  intercept- 
ed his  friend.  Kt  was  a  crisis  most  favourable  to  the  views  of 
artful  and  designing  men:  and  an  Irish  adventu-      ^    ^g 
rer,  whose  ref^l  name  was  John  Cade,  but  who  had 
assumed  that  of  Mortimer,  cousin  to  the  duke  of  York,  seiz- 
ed the  moment  to  unfurl  the  standard  of  insur-      .      .^ 
rection.     At  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men 
he  marched  to  Blaekheath.     Henry  instantly  dissolved  the 
parliament,  and  summoning  his  forces  advanced      .       ^n 
to  London.!   Many  messages  passed  between  the 
king  and  the  feigned  Mortimer,  who  delivered  the  wishes 

*  **  Upon  the  iiitth  day  of  this  monthe  the  erie  of  Deveneschtre  come 
**  hydre  wt.  iiic.  men  well  byseen,  and  upon  the  morrow  after  my  lord  of 
**  Warrcwyke  wt  iiiic.  and  moo.  Leycestr  the  vi.  day  of  May."  Fenn's 
Letters,  i.  44.  46. 

t  Will.  Wyrcest.  469,  470. 
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of  bia  followers  in  two  papers,  entitled  '^  the  complaints  of 
the  commons  of  K%nt/'  and  <<the  requests  by  the  captaia 

of  the  great  assembly  in  K^nt."      The  com* 
ph^tB  plaints  stated  that  the  king  purposed  to  puoish  the 

and  de-  men  of  Kent  for  a  murder  of  which  they  were 

mands  of  not  guilty :  that  he  gave  away  the  revenues  of  the 
*^  ™*"^  crown,  and  took  for  his  own  maintaii^ance  the 
^^  goods  of  the  people  :  that  he  excluded  from  his 

council  the  lords  of  his  own  blood,  to  make  place  for  men  of 
low  rank,  who  oppressed  his  subjects:  that^the  sheriffs,  un- 
der-sheriffs, and  collectors  of  taxes,  were  guilty  of  intolera- 
ble extortions :  that  in  the  election  .<»£  knights  of  the  shire 
the  free  choice  of  the  people  was  superseded  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  lords;  and  that  numerous  delays  and  impediments 
had  been  introduced  to  prevent  the  speedy  administration  of 
justice.  Their  "requests"  demanded,  that  the  relatives  of 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  should  be  banished  from  the  court,  and 
the  dukes  of  York,  Exeter,  Buckingham,  and  Norfolk,  with 
the  earls  and  barons,  be  employed  about  the  king's  person : 
that  the  traitors  should  be  punished,  who  contrived  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  of  their  holy  father  the  cardinal, 
of  the  duke  of  Exeter,  and  of  the  duke  of  Warwick,  and 
who  occasioned  the  loss  of  Normandy,  Guienne,  Anjou,  and 
Maine:  and  that  all  extortions  should  be'  abolisi^d,  and  the 
great  extortioners,  Sleg,  Croi^r,  Lisle,  and  Robert  Est,  be 
brought  to  justice.* 

^^  Henry  had  levied  between  fifteen  and  twenty 

Seven-  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  marched  to  cup- 

oaks,  press  the  insurgents:  but  Cade  withdrew  before 

June  23.         the  king's  arrival,  and  was  pursued  by  a  detach- 

ment  of  royalists  under  sir  Humphrey  Stafford. 
^^^  At   Sevenoaks   he  turned  on  hiS  pursuers,  put 

them  to  flight,  killed  their  commander,  and  arrayed  himself 
in  the  knight's  armour.  When  the  news  was  brought  to 
Blackheath,  the  royalists  began  to  waver:  the  requests  of 
the  Kentish  men  they  now  thought  reasonable:  and  it  was 
asked  why  they  should  fight  against  their  own  countrymen, 
who  had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  national  liberties. 
At  the  persuasion  of  the  lords,  who  distrusted,  or  pretended  to 
distrust,  the  fidelity  of  theirfollowers,  Henry  sent  to  tKe  Tower 
his  chamberlain  the  lord  Say,  onc^f  the  most  obnoxious  min- 
isters, disbandi^  his  forces,  and  retired  to  the  castle  of  Ken- 
ilworth.  Lord  Scales,  with  a  thousand  men  undertook  the  de- 

•  See  both  these  instruments  in  Stow,  388—390. 
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fence  of  the  Tower;  Cade  resmned  hiaformer  peti-      ,      _ 

lion  on  Blackheatb,  an4  two  dayi  later  look  po«- 

aeasion  of  South  wark.*  Julyi.- 

The  mayor  had  summoaed  a  eommon  eoaneil,      ^^^  ^^ 
in  whieb  after  a  loog  debate  it  was  resolved  to      ten  Lon- 
o&r  no  resistance:  and  in  the  afternoon  Cade      don. 
entered  in  martial  array,  cutting  with  his  sword      July  3. 
the  ropes  of  th»  drawbridge  as  be  passed*    He  preserved  the 
strictest  discipline  among  his  followers,  and  in  the  evening, 
to  prevent  disorder,  led  them  back  into  the  Bo*      ^  .    . 
rough.  Heacted  in  thesame  manner  the  next  day:  ^  J^^.\. 

boteompelled  the  mayor  and  judges  to  sit  in  the  Guildhall,  and ' 
having,  by  some  mean^  which  are  not  mentionfed,  got  posses-       *^^[)i^ 
sion  of  lord  Say,  arraigned  him  before  them.  Bills  of  indiet-       "  -^  ^^s 
meni  were  immediately  found  against  thiSi^'prisoner,  the  dol-       "^    -  ^ 
chess  of  Suffolk,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Thomas  Daniel, 
and  several  others,  who  in  the  parliament  at  Leicester^  had 
been   pointed  out  as  the  actomplices  of  the  late.^roiniatfiCu. 
Fortunately  the  rest  were  absent:  lord  Say  pleaded  the  privi-       \^  ^ 
lege  of  the  peerage,  but  was  hurried  to  the  standard  in  <^ 

Cheapside,  and  immediately  beheaded.    His  son-in-law  Cro-         . 
mer,  sheriff  of  Kent,  was  soon  afterwards  discovered,  and 
underwent  the  same  fate,  t 

On  the  third  day  a  few  houses  were  pillaged :  and  the  citi- 
zens feariit^  the  same  violeiy^e  on  the  next  mormng,  de- 
termined with  the  assistance  of  the  lord  Scales  .  . 
to  defend  the  bridge,  and  exclude  the  insur-  *^^* 
gents.  Cade  received  intelligence  of  their  design :  and  a 
bloody  conflict  ensued  during  the  night:  sometimes  the  aiti- 
zens,  sometimes  the  men  of  Kent  prevailed:  but  at  the^end 
of  six  hours,  the  royalists  were  in  possession  of  the  bridge ;  ' 

and  a  short  truce  was  taken  by  mutual  consent.     The  arch« 
bishops  •  of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  were  in  the  Tower, 
deemed  this  a  favourable  moment  to  divide  the  insurgents: 
and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  crossing  the  river  carried  witK. 
hirti  pardons  under  the   great  seal  ^foj^ll  who      j^j-g 
should  immediately  return  to  their  own  hcmes.J 

ll^e  offer,  after  some  demur,  was  gratefully  accepted,  and 

•  will.  Wyrecst.  470.    Ftb.  449,  450. 

t  Will.  \^yrcest.  471.  Fab.  451.  But  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  had 
suffered  alr^y.  He  had  been  pointed  out  to  public  resentment  by  the 
commons  at  Leicester,  and  on  the  39th  of  June  was  seized  by  his  own 
tenants  at  £<idington,  just  av  he  had  finished  mass,  was  dragged  out  of 
the  church  in  his  vestments,  and  carried  t3  an  eminence,  ¥^ere  one  of 
them  clove  his  skull  with  a  bill.    Fab.  448.  453.     Stow,  392. 

♦  Will.  Wyrccst.  470.     Fenn's  Letters,  60.     Fab.  452,  453. 
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'  \     the  army  immediately  dispersed.   Cade,  howeTer, 

^  '  tv^o  day^  later  repenting  of  his  credulity,  again 
unfurled  his  banner,  and  found  men  prepared  to  reioin  it 
But  their  number  was  too  small  to  attack  the  cit;^:  tney  re- 
tired from  Southwark  through  Dartford  to  Rochester,  and 
there  quarrelled  among  themselves  respecting  the  .^partition 
Jul   9  of  their  plunder*     The  captain  in  despair  mount- 

^    *         ed  his  horse,  and  fled  towards  Lewes  in  Sussex. 
July  11.        jjg  ^^  followed  by  an  esquire  called  Alexander 
Iden,  who  discovered  him  in  a  garden,  and  slew  him  after  an 
ob^nate  defence.     Iden  received  from  the  king  a  thousand 
marks,   the  reward  which   had  been  offered  by  proclama- 
^  '     tion.*     Several  of  Cade's  associates  were  taken  and  ezecut- 
cT        ed ;  of  whom  some,  if  we  may  believe  a  subsequent  act  of 
^        attainder  against  the  duke  of  York,  confessed  on  the  scaf- 
fold, that  it  had  been  their  intention  to  place  that  prince  on 
the  throne,  t 

Betutii  of  During  his  absence  the  interests  of  the  duke 

the  dake        had  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  his  friends : 
^'        of  York-         riow  it  was  deemed  time  that  he  should  appear 
«n  the  scene  in  person.     Leaving  his  government  of  Irelifhd 
without  permission,  he  landed  in  England^  and 
^*P*    *         to  the  terror  of  the  court  hastened  towards  Lon- 
don with  a^ retinue  of  four  thousand  men.  On  his  road  through 
Northamptonshire  he  sent  for  ^Yilliam  Tresham,  the  speaker 
of  the  late  house  of  commons,  a  partisan  who  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  by   his   zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  Suffolk :  but 
22        Tresham  had  hardly  left  his  own  home,  when  he 
^^•'  was  intercepted  and  murdered  by  a  party  of  armed 

men  belonging  to  the  lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn, probably  in  revenge 
ofthe  part  which  he  had  acted,  in  procuring  the  death  of  the  late 
minister.  York  pursued  his  journey,  was  introduced  to  Hen- 
ry, behaved  with  insolence  in  his  presence,  extorted  a  pro- 
mise that  he  would  summon  a  parliament,  and  in  the  interval 
before  its  meeting  retired  to  his  castle  of  Fother- 
*^*.  inf;^y4     ^^^  was  scarcely  gone,  when  the  duke 

of  Somerset  returned  from  France.      The  king 
^^'  and  queen  hailed  his  arrival  as  a  blessing.     He 

*  That  Cade  accepted  the  pardon,  but  afterwards  repented*  of  it,  is  Slat- 
Cfl  in  the  proclamation  against  him,  dated  July  10  (Apud  Stow,  p.  391). 
Hence  in  his  attamder  no  mention^  is  made  of  any  act  of  treason  commit- 
ted by^him  before  the  8th  of  July  (Rot.  Pari.  v.  224).  Iden's  reward  is  no- 
ticed* in  Rym.  xi.  275. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  y.  346. 

^  **  Unto  youre  presence,  and  there  bette  down  the  spercs  and  wallea  in 
your  chamber,"  &c.     Ibid. 
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was  the  nearest  of  kin  to  Henry,*  and  it  was  hoped  that  his 
fidelity  and  services  would  prove  a  counterpoise  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  Richard.  But  unfortunately  he  came  from  the  loss  of 
Normandy,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  already 
numbered  among  those,  who  were  supposed  to  have  sold  to 
the  enemy  the  inheritance  of  the  erown.t 

The  session  of  parliament  was  unquiet  and 
stcfrmy.  The  rival  leaders  boldly  opposed  each  Disputes  in 
other:  and  though  the  life  of  Somerset  was  ^  NoyTe? ' 
threatened,  though  his  treasures  were  pillaged 
by  the  populace,  his  opponents  could  not  obtain  any  decided 
advantage.  Youngs  one  of  the  members  for  Bristol,  moved 
that  as  Henry  was  without  children,  the  duke  of^York  should 
be  declared  heir  apparent:  but  the  motion  met  with  very  fee- 
ble support,  and  the  mover  was  afterwards  committed  to  the 
Tower.  I  A  bill  was  carried  through  the  lower  house  t* 
attaint  the  memory  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  another  to 
remove  from  the  court  the  duke  of  Somerset,  the  dutchess  of 
Suffolk,  and  most  of  the  king^s  friends:  but  Henry  refused 
his  assent  to  the  first,§  and  replied  to  the  other,  that  he  could 
not  dispense  with  the  services  of  thejords,  and  a  ^w  others 
who  had  for  years  been  near  his  person,  but  would  order  the 
rest  to  absent  themselves  for  twelve  months,  during  wfaicAi 
their  conduct  might  be  investigated,  if  any  charge  could  be 
brought  against  them.||  At  the  same  time  the  dutchess  of 
Suffolk,  and  the  persons  indicted  of  treason  at  the  Guildhall 


*  John  of  Ghent»  duke  of  Lsncaiter. 

1 

John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset. 

I 


Henry,  John,  Edmund, 

carl  of  Somerset,      duke  of  Somerset,       duke  of  Somerset 
died  youQ|^.  died  1444. 

t  Will.  Wyrcest.  473.    Mot.  Pari.  y.  211. 

*  Will.  M'yrceit  475. 

i  In  this  bill  WAS  adopted  the  language  of  tbe  Kentish  insurgents:  that 
Suffolk  had  been  the  cause  of  the  arrest  and  de«kb  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, and  of  '<  abrid|nng  the  days  of  other  princes  of  the  blood.**  Rot 
Pari.  V.  f!26.  Yet  while  he  was  alive,  they  never  Ventured  to  prodiiee  these 
charges:  an  omission,  which,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  is  a  proof 
of  Suffolk's  innocence.  The  other  princes  mentioned  in  Cade's  memorial 
were,  th^uke  of  Warwick,  who  was  descended  from  Edmund  Langley 
duke  of  Wk,  and  died  11th  June,  1445;  cardinal  Beaufort,  who  died  April 
lUh,  1447;  and  Holand  duke  of  Exeter,  who  had  married  the  grand-daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  died  5lh  of  August,  1447. 

il  Hot.  Pari.  V.  216. 
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4yring  the  insurrection,  demanded  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and 
were  ioatantly  acquitted."* 

During  the  parliament  the  duke  of  York  held 
¥«xrk  frequent  eonaultationa  with  his  friends;  the  re- 

r^^'    nd      ^^'^  ^^  which  was  a  determination  to  appeal  to 
subi^ts!'^       the  sword    on  the    first  favourable  occasion,  t 
For  several  months  the  nation  was  agitated  by 
quarrels  between  the  adherents  of  the  two  parties,  by  acta  if 
violence  and  bloodshed,  and  by  fruitless  attempts  to  effect  a 
reconciliation.^     At  lengtli  the  duke  repaired  to  his  castle  at 
Ludlow;  and,  while  he  raised  the  tenants  of  the  house  of  Mor- 
timer in  the  marches  of  Wales,  published  a  pro- 
1452.         clamation  containing  strong  professionsof  loyalty, 
and  offered  to  swear  fealty  to  Henry  on  the  sacra- 
Feb.  16.       mpnt  before  the  bishop  of  Hereford  and  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury.    The  king  at  the  head  of  an  army 
immediately  marched  against  him :  but  York,  avoiding;  the 
direction  of  the  royalists,  advanced  to  London  by  a  different 
road,  and  finding  the  gates  shut  against  him,  proceeded  as  far 
as  Dartford,  in  the  hope  of  alluring  to  his  standard  the  men 
of  Kent.     Henry  followed  him,  and  from  Blackheath  sent 
the  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Ely  to  demand  an  explanation 
of  bis  conduct     The  duke's  answer  began  with  the  usual  pro* 
testation  of  his  loyalty;  complained  that  both  before  hisde* 
parture  to  Ireland,  and  since  his  return  to  England,  attempts 
had  beea  made  to  arrest  him  for  treason;  and  concluded  with 
asserting,  that  he  was  come  to  vindicate  his  innocence,  and  set 

*  The  dutchess  was  tried  before  the  peers,  according  to  an  act  passed  in 
1442  (Rot  Pari.  v.  56):  the  rest  before  the  judges.  Wi).  Wyrcest.  475. 
The  murderers  of  Tresham  were  outlawed.     Rot.  Pari.  211. 

t  His  chief  friends  were  the  dUke  of  Norfolk,  the  three  heads  of  the  Ne- 
▼il  family,  Richard  earl  of  Salisbury,  Richard  earl  of  Warwick,  and  William 
lord  Falconberg,  the  earl  of  Devon,  and  the  lords  Cromwell^  Bergavenny, 
Latimer,  and  Cobham. 

i  1  have  omitted  in  the  text  the  principal  events  of  the  year,  as  in  our  ig- 
norance of  their  causes,  it  is  difficult  to  connect  them  together.  1.  In  the 
spring  the  earl  <^  Devon  besieged  the  castle  of  Taunton,  held  by  the  lord 
Bonville,  a  royalist.  The  duke  of  York  joined  the  earl,  and  BonviHe  sur- 
rendered.  Wyrcest.  475.  2.  In  August,  Thomas  Nevil,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  married  a  nipce  of  LoM  Cromwell.  In  returning  from  the 
marriage,  Percy  lord  Bgremont  quarrelled  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury  near 
York.  It  was,  s^ys  the  writer,  the  commencement  of  the  greatest  calami- 
ties to  ^gland.  Id.  p.  476.  3.  A  great  council  was  held  at  Coventry. 
Several  men  were  killed  in  an  affrsy  between  the  servants  of  Somerset  and 
the  armed  townsmen.  It  was  proposed  to  arrest  the.duke  of  York.  The 
duke  of  Buckingliam,  a  stanch  loyalist,  prevented  it.  It  wasi|^eed  that 
all  differencea  should  be  left  to  the  decinon  of  the  peers.  Id.  476. 
Fenn's  Letters,  i.  36.  The  editor  appears  to  me  to  have  siB^ed  to  this  let* 
ter  a  wrong  date. 
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the  qoestion  at  rest  for  ever.  The  king  in  reply  reminded 
hiniy  that  since  be  had  unlawfully  slain  the  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter,* his  adherents^had  openly  boasted  of  his  pretended  claim 
to  the  succession,  whence  it  was  not  surprisidg  if  the  advisers 
of  the  crown  should  occasionally  adopt  measures  of  precau- 
tion: but  added,  that  to  set  his  mind  at  ease  on  that  subject, 
he  still  held  him  to  be  a  true  and  faithful' subject,  and  his  own 
well^beloved  cousin.  York  now  demanded  that  all  persons 
*^  noised  or  indicted  of  treason"  should  be  apprehended  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  till  they  could  be  brought  to  trial: 
and  the  king  replied  that  a  new  council  should  be  appointed, 
in  whieh  he  should  be  included,  and  that  all  matters  in  debate 
should  be  decided  by  the  majority  of  that  council,  t  To  satisfy 
him,  however,  he  ordered  the  duke  of  Somerset  into  custody: 
on  which  York  disbanded  his  army,  and  submitted  to  visit 
Henry  in  his  tent  unarmed  and  bare-headed.  There  the  two 
rivals  met :  the  charge  of  treason  was  retorted  from  one  to 
the  other:  and  the  duke,  as  he  left  the  king,  was  immediately 
arrested.  Had  the  advice  of  Somerset  been  followed,  he 
would  have  been  brought  to  his  trial,  or  terrified  into  a  con- 
fession, and  executed.  But  Henry  recoiled  from  the  idea  of 
shedding  the  blood  of  a  cousin  :  the  report,  that  the  earl  of 
March  was  advancing  with  an  army  to  liberate  his  father,  in- 
timidated the  council,  and  an  offer  of  his  liberty  was  made  to 
the  duke  on  condition  that  he  would  again  swear  fealty  to  the 
kiog.  He  took  the  oath  on  the  sacrament  in  St  Paul's 
before  the  lords  and  a  numerous  audience,  and  was  permitted 
tb  retire  to  his  castle  of  Wigmore.| 

At  this  moment,  when  Henry  was  relieved 
from  all  apprehension  of  a  contest  for  the  throne,     ^^gj(||*^^-" 
arrived  a  deputation  from    the   inhabitants  of    tempt  to 
Guienne^  who,  impatient  under  the  yoke  of  their    recover 
new  masters,  offered  to  renew  their  allegiance,     Gui^nne. 
and  solicited  the  aid  of  an  English  army.     The 
invitation  was  accepted  with  eagerness,  and  the  command 
given  to  Talbot,  the  veteran  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had 
reached  his  eightieth  year.     With  four  thousand      q^^   ^^ 
men  he  sailed  to  Guienne;  his  son   lord   LisTe 
brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  an  equal  number:  and  before 
winter,  Bordeaux,  with  the  whole  of  the  Bordelais,  and  Cha- 


*  The  n^der  of  Ae  bishop  at  Portsmouth  was  attributed  to  the  emissa- 
rtetofthcMke. 

t  These  instruments  hare  been  preserved  by  Stow,  393 — 395.  Tlie  last 
is  also  in  Fenn,  i.  65. 

t  Set  the  oath  in  Stow,  395.     Whetiiamstede,  349,  and  Fot.  Pari.  v.  34(i. 
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tillon  in  Perigord,  had  submitted.  The  next  spring  he  opened 
the  campaign  with  the  capture  of  the  town  of  Pronsac:  but 
there  the  tide  of  victory  turned:  the  French  marshals  Loheac 
and  Jalagnes  advanced  with  twenty-two  thousand  men:  and 
the  count  of  Penthievre  invested  the  important  fortress  of 
Chatillon.    Talbot  hastened  to  its  relief:  earljr  in 

Juf^^O  ^^^  morning  he  surprised  and  defeated  a  numerous 
body  of  the  enemy:  but  the  fugitives  gave  the 
alarm,  and  the  French  retired  into  an  intrenched  camp  lined 
with  three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.*  Talbot,  yielding  to 
the  ardour  of  his  followers,  ordered  an  assault:  and  his  oppo- 
nents were  seen  to  waver,  when  the  count  of  Penthievre,  ar* 
riving  with  a  new  body  of  men,  determined  the  fate  of  the 
battle.  The  English  commander,  who  had  his  horse  killed 
under  him,  and  his  leg  broken,  was  slain,  as  he  lay  on  the 
field,  with  a  bayonet:  his  son,  though  repeatedly  urged  to  re- 
tire, fell  in  attempting  to  rescue  his  father;  and  the  army, 
after  the  death  of  its  leader,  dispersed  in  every  direction.  A 
thousand  men,  who  had  fought  their  way  into  the  fortress, 
were  made  prisoners. 

^rom  Chatillon  Charles  pursued  his  victorious  career,  till  he 
had  reached  the  gates  of  Bordeaux.  That  city  was  obsti- 
nately defended  by  six  thousand  armed  citizens,  and  four  thou- 
sand English:  but  famine  compelled  them  tP  surrender  after 

Oct  19  ^  sie^  of  seven  weeks,  on  condition  that  the 
English  should  retire  with  all  their  property,  and 
the  natives  with  a  few  exceptions  should  be  received  under 
the  protection  of  the  conqueror.  From  that  moment  Guienne 
was  incorporated  with  the  dominions  of  the  French  mo- 
narch.! 

While  the  nation  was  intoxicated  with  the  joy 
Birth  of  caused  by  the  first  successes  of  Talbot,  Henry 
M^ch^c!  summoned  a  parliament,  which,  besides  liberal 
supplies  of  money,  voted  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand archers  to  be  raised  and  paid  at  the  expense  of  the  several 
couutieii4     It  had  been  intended  that  the  king  should  put 


*  JEiicfts  Syl-  oper.  p.  441.  fie  says  these  bombArds  had  been  brought 
on  can  iagcs,  and  discharged  three  hundred  stones  into  the  midst  of  the 
English. 

t  Monstrel.  iii.  41--^9.    Tlall,  165, 166.    ^neas  Sylv.  ibid. 

#  Rot.  Pari.  230 — 233.  On  what  principle  the  different  proportions  were 
fixed,  is  not  mentioned:  but  if  on  that  of  population,  it  will  follow  that  Nor- 
folk contained  more  inhabitants  than  any  otlier  county.  It  wafl^raise  1012 
men:  the  next  ^n  number  were  Lincoln  910,  York  713,  Kent  575,  and  Wilts 
478.  The  cities  and  towns,  which  were  counties  at  the  same  time,  were  rated 
as  follows;  London  11J7,  York  152,  Norwich  121^  Bristol  86,  Corentry 
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himself  at  the  head  of  this  force:  but  the  design  was  at  first 
postponed^  and  ultimately  abandonedon  accoupt  of  the  declin- 
ing state  of  his  health.  Ifthat  circumstance  raised,  q^  ^3 
another  occurred  to  lower,  the  hopes  of  the  York- 
ists. In  autumn  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she 
called  Ed^ward.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  king's  enemies  at- 
tempted to  throw  doubts  on  the  legitimacy,  of  the  young 
prince.  Their  suspicions  were  silenced  by  the  concurrent 
voice  of  the  nation:  and  the  prospect  of  an  undisputed  succes- 
sion was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  friends  of  tranquillity.* 

Unfortunately,  however,  Henry  by  this  time  ^ 

had  isank  into  a  state  of  mental,  as  well  as  bodily     P^^^J^y 
incapacity.t      His  melancholy  situation,  which  * 

could  not  be  concealed,  rendered  it  necessary  to  prorogue  the 
parliament:  and  he  recalled  the  duke  of  York  into  the  cabinet. 
He  soon  gained  the  ascendancy  over  his  rival,  and  Somerset 
was  committed  to  the  tower. :t    When  the  parlia- 
ment re-assembled,  he  opened  the  session  in  the    ^"i^f^* 
king's  name,  with  the  title  of  his  lieutenant  The     p^b.  14. 
commons  had  already  shown  themselves  steadfast- 
ly attached  to  the  royal  cause:  but  the  duke  had  contrived  to 
throw  into  prison  their  speaker,  Thomas  Thorp,  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer.     In  an  action  for  trespass  (whether 
it  were  real  or  feigned  is  unknown)  he  had  obtained  a  verdict 
in  his  own  favour  with  damages  to  the  amount  of  one  thousand 
pounds:  and  Thorp  had  been  committed  to  the  Fleet,  till  he 
shojuld  give  security  for  that  sum,  and  pay  a  proportional  line 
to  the  crown.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  commons     ^^^  ^^ 
petitioned  for  the  release  of  their  speaker;  the 
lords  refused ,  their  assent:  and  a  new  speaker  was  chosen.§ 
From  the  confused  order  and  imperfect  nature  of  the  notices 
entered  on  the  rolls,  it  is  difficult  to  collect  the  proceedings  of 
this  session  of  parliament.     It  appears  that  niany     j^^^   ^s 
of  the  lords  had  absented  themselves,  and  were 

76,  Newcastle  S2^  Hull  50,  Southampton  and  Lincoln  44,  and  l<lottinffhaln 
30.  Ibid.  , 

•  Fab.  456, 

t  Apud  Claryngtbne  subi^  occidi%  in  govern  inftrmitatem  capitis,  iUk 
quod  extractus  a  mente  videbatur.  W)'rce8t.  477.  Ut  sensu  ppo  tempore 
careret  et  memoria. . .  .  nee  valeret  pedibus  pergere,  neo  suraum  erigere 
verticem,  nee  de  toco  In.qiM  sedebat,  bene  se  movere.     Whethani.  349. 

♦  Bym.  xi.  362.     Rot.  Parl.v, 

§  Rot.  Varl.  v.  238—240.  The  lords  consulted  the  judges,  who  de- 
clined givii^  their  opinion,  **  for  the  court  of  parliament  ni  so  high  and  so 
mighty  in  hts  nature,  that  it  may  make  law,  and  that,  thj^u  law,  it  may 
make  no  law:  and  the  determination  and  knowledge  of  tflilprivilcge  be- 
longetb  to  the  lords  of  parliament  and  not  to  the  justices.*'   Ibid. 
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^,^1,  9        compelled  to  attend  by  heavy  finesi.*    The  lord 

Cromwell  obtained  an  act  to  bind  the  dulse  cvf 
Exeter  to  keep  the  peace  under  a  aemere  penal^  :t  and  the  earl 
of  Devonshire,  another  of  the  Yorkist%  having  been  charged 
^^j^  j^      with  treaaoni  waa  tried  and  acquitted  by  hia  peerai 

The  duke,  conceiving  that  the  accusation  was 
aimed  at  himself,  arose  and  said:  <<  As  far  as  this  indietmeot 
toucheth  me,  I  say  that  it  is  false  and  untrue :  and  that  I  am, 
all  the  days  of  my  life  have  been,  and  to  the  end  thereof  diall 
be,  true  and  humble  liegeman  to  the  king,  my  most  dread 
sovereign  lord,  and  never  privilv  nor  apertly  thought  nor 
meant  the  contrary,  whereof  I  call  onto  witness  God,  and  all 
the  saints  of  heaven. "  The  lords  of  course  replied,  chat  they 
gave  full  belief  to  so  solemn  a  protestation.^ 

A  committee  of  peers  was  now  chosen  to  visit 
^  ^  ^^^  king:  and  as  soon  as  they  had  reportad  that 

tcctOT.'*"^      he  was  incapable  of  transacting  business,  an  act 
March 27       ^*^*  passed  appointing  the  duke  protector  with  a 

3nearly  salary  of  two  thousand  marks.  The  I*an- 
castrians,  however,  had  sufficient  influence  to  preserve  the 
king's  rights  inviolate.  It  was  declared,  agreeable  to  former 
precedents  that  the  title  of  protector  imported  no  authority: 
that  it  merely  gave  the  precedence  in  the  council;  and  the 
command  of  the  army  in  time  of  invasion  or  rebellion:  that 
it  was  revocable  at  the  will  of  the  king:  that  it  should  not 
prejudice  the  rights  of  his  son,  who  had  already  been  created 
prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester;  and  that,  if  Henry's  in- 
capacity were  permanent,  the  protectorate  should  devolve  on 
April  16.       ^^®  prince,  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age.  §      The 

custody  of  the  sea  was  intrusted  for  seven  years 
to  five  noblemen  selected  from  the  two  parties,  the  earls  of 
Salisbui*y,  Shrewsbury,  Worcester,  Wiltshire,  and  the  lord 
Stourton,||  but  the  government  of  Calais,  a  most  important 


»i(I.  248.     The  duke  of  Somerset  and  lord  Cobhnm  were  exempted, 
le  they  were  in  prison.    Cobfiam  was  a  partisan  otl^'ork's. 


•  lbi(!. 
because 

t  Rot.  Pari.  264.     From  Fertn'a  letters  it  appears  that  Uia  duke  of  York, 
in  one  part  of  this  year,  had  the  duke  o^  Exeter  in  his  own  custody:  and 
that  he  was  afterwards  at  larg^,  and  had  come  secretly  to  London.    **  God«** 
fllda  the  writer,  *•  send  him  good  council  hereafter."     Kenn,  i.  T'2.  76 
He  was  afterwards  confined  at  Pontefract.    Rvm.  xi.  365. 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ▼.  249,  250.  '   §  Ibid.  242—244. 

I  fbid.  244  246.  Of  the  manner  in  which  provision  Uas  usually  made 
for  the  safeguard  of  the  sea,  we  have  an  instance  on  the  rolls  for  tljfi.  year 
1443.  The  fleet  consisted  of  8  Ikrge  ships  with  foi^stages,  each  canning 
150  meni  8  barges,  carrying  80(  8  balyngers,  40:  4  pinnaces,  25.  Each  of 
the  large  shiMdJlad  a  captain,  who  was  a  knight,  besides  a  master.  The 
bargers  and  tJiPigers  lia'd  also  masters.  The  expense  of  provisions  for  each 
man  was  estimated  at  two-pence  a  day,  his  pay  at  two  shillings  the  month. 
Ihecmaaten  bad  in  addition  a  reward  of  3a.  4d.  per  month.     The  ships 
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asylum  in  case  of  misfortuna,  was  taken  from  Somerset,  and 
bestowed  on  the  duke  of  York  ibr  the  same  period.* 

The  king's  malady  was  not  permanent.  About 
Christmas  ne*  recovered  his  health,  and  with  it    The  king  . 
the  use  of  his  reason.t     Though  he  received  the 
duke  of  York  with  his  usual  kindness,  he  put  an 
end  to  the  protectorate,  and  liberated  the  duke  of      y^% 
Somerset  from  the  Tower.     At  first  that  noble- 
man gave  bail  for  his  appearance  at  Westminster  to  answer 
the  charges  laid  against  him:  but  on  his  appeal 
to  the  council  that  he  had  been  committed  with-      March  4. 
out  any  lawful  cause,  the   recognizances  were   discharged. 
Henry  laboured  most  earnestly  to  reconcile  the  two  dukes. 
As  the  government  of  Calais,  which   had  been  taken  from 
Somerset  and  given  to  York,   was  likely  to  prove  a  new 
source  of  dissention,  the  king  assumed  it  himself;  and  pre* 
vaile  J  on  both  to  submit,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  thou- 
•  sand  marks,  tKeir  other  differences  to  the  decision  of  eight 
arbitrators,  who  should  present  their  award  before  the  twen- 
tieth of June4 

York,  however,  had  no  intention  to  await  that 
award:  but  took  the  first  opportunity  to  retire    ff^^lJ*^* 
from  court,  invited  his  friends  to  meet  him  in       May  22. 
the  marches  of  Wales,  and  soon  saw  himself  at 
the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick..  At  the  news  Henry 
left  London,  andf  early  the  next  morning,  as  he  entered  St. 
Alban's,  was  surprised  to  behold  the  banners  of  the  Yorkists 
advancing  towards  the  town.     To  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  inquired  the  reason  of  this  hostile  array,  they  replied 

were  to  be  on  the  sea  from  Candlemas  to  Martinmas:  and  in  case  the^  made 
•nv  capttir^  the  value  was  to  be  divided  into  two  halves,  of  which  one 
belonged  to  the  masters,  quarter-masters,  shipmen,  and  soldiers:  the  other 
was  to  be  subdivided  into  three  equal  parts,  of  which  two  were  to  be  given 
to  the  owners  of  the  ships,  barges,  bal yngers,  and  pinnaces,  and  one  to  the 
captains^  by  whom  it  was  to  be  apportioned  into  eight  shares,  two  for  the 
commander-in^lftef,  and  one  for  each  of  the  others.    Ibid.  59,  60. 

•  Rot.  Pari:  V.  254—256.         . 

f  Fenn's  letters,  i.  80.    **  And  on  the  Monday  afternoon  the  queen  came 
to  him,  and  brought  my  lord  prince  with  her,  and  there  he  asked  what  tba 
\  prince's  name  was,  and  the  queen  told  him  Edward,  and  then  he  held  up 

his  hands  and  thanked  God  thereof.  And  he  said  he  never  knew  till  that 
time,  nor  wist  not  what^as  said  to  him,  nor  wist  not  where  he  had  been, 
whilst  he  hath  been  sick  till  now."    Ibid. 

\  Rym.  361^^64.     The  arbitrators  were  the  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy, 
the  bifhop  of  Ely,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earls  of  Wiltahire  and  Wor- 
cester, the  viscount  Beaumont,  and  the  lords  Cromwell  ija^tourton.  Ibid. 
The  duke  of  Exeter  waa  also  liberated  from  his  confinemimi  the  castle  of 
Fontefract.     Rym.  xi.  365. 

Vol.  V.  16 
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with  professions  of  loyalty,  but  demanded  that  the  duke  of 
Somerset  and  his  chief  associates  should  be  instantly  surren- 
dered as  prisoners.  Henry  refused  with  firmness,  declaring 
that,  <<  sooner  than  abandon  any  of  the  lords  who  were  faith- 
ful to  him,  he  was  ready  that  day  in  their  quarrel  to  lire  and 
die.''*  York  assaulted  the  barriers,  which  were  obstinately 
defended  by  the  lord  Clifford:  but  Warwick  penetrated  through 
the  gardens  into  the  street:  a  sharp  rencontre  ensued:  and  as 
soon  as  die  barriers  were  forced,  the  royalists  fled.  Henry 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  tanner;  where  the  duke 
immediately  risited  him.  He  bent  his  knee  with  apparent 
humility,  bade  the  king  rejoice  that  the  traitor  (meaning 
Somerset)  had  met  with  his  desert,  and,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  led  him  first  to  the  shrine  of  St  Alban,  and  then  to  his 
apartment  in  the  abbey.  The  battle  seems  to  have  been  won 
by  the  archers.  Henry  was  wounded  in  the  neck,  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  and  lord  Sudely  in  the  face,  the  earl  of  Staf- 
ford in  the  arm,  all  of  them  with  arrows.  The  duke  of  Somer- 
set, the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Clifford  were 
slain;  and  as  soon  as  they  fell,  their  men  threw  down  their 
arms  and  fled.t  Some  writers  tell  us  that  the  number  of  the 
killed  amounted  to  many  thousands:  a  letter  written  three 
days  after  the  battle  reduces  it  to  six  score,  t 
The  kine  '^^^  unfortunate  king  in  the  hands,  and  at  the 

is  in  the  mercy,  of  his  enemies,  was  compelled  to  lend  the 
hmnds  of  sanction  of  his  authority  to  the  very  acts  by  which 
the  York-  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  liberty.  When  the 
'^^uly  9.  parliament  assembled,  he  was  told  that  York  and 
his  adherents  had  in  all  their  proceedings  been 
act4iated  by  sentiments  of  the  purest  loyalty :  that  their  only 
object  had  been  to  explain  to  him  the  disgri^ceful  practices  of- 
his  ministers,  and  to  assist  him  with  their  advice  in  redressing 
the  grievances  of  the  nation:  that  previously  to  the  battle  they 
had  announced  their  motives  and  views  in  letters,  which  had 
been  withheld  from  his  notice  by  the  arts  of  the  late  duke  of 
Somerset,  of  Thorp  formerly  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons,§  and  of  William  Joseph,  the  confident  of  these  traitors; 
that  at  last  they  determined  to  fay  their  complaints  before 
him  in  person,  but,  as  they  entered  the  town  of  St  Alban's 
for  that  purpose,  were  opposed  by  Somerset,  who,  in  the  affray 

•  Whethatn.  S52.     Stow,  398.      ^ 

t  Uot.  Pari.  ▼.  347. 

i  Hall  has  8000  (p.  168),  Stow  5000  (p.  400^,  but  Crane  in  his  letter  to 
bis  cousin  Jc^^Puston,  dated  Whitsunday,  had  at  first  written  ten  score, 
which  he  aflMRirds  corrected  to  six.    Fenn's  Letters,  i.  p.  100. 

f  Thorp  was  in  the  battle,  but  escaped.    Stow,  400. 
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which  followed,  paid  with  his  life  the  penalty  of  his  treason. 
The  kinff,  affecting  to  give  credit  to  this  incredible  tale,  ac- 
quitted York,  Warwick,  and  Salisbury,  of  all  disloyal  prac- 
tices, pronounced  them  good  and  faithful  subjects,  and  grant- 
ed them  a  full  pardon  for  all  offences  committed  before  the 
first  day  of  the  session.  The  peers  renewed  their  ,  .  ^ 
oath  of  fealty,  the  spiritual  lordi  laying  their  right  ^ 

hands  on  their  breasts,  the  temporal  placing  their  hands  be- 
tween those  of  the  king.  On  the  last  day  of  July         .  ^^ 
the  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the  twelfth  of       "  ^     ' 
November.* 

About  the  end  of  October  it  was  nimoured  that  ^  y^^:^  ^^ 
Henry  had  relapsed  into  his  former  disorder:  and    protector 
the  session  was  opened  by  the  duke  of  York,  as    a  second 
his  lieutenant     The  next  day  the  commons  re-    *^®'  . ^ 
quested  the  lords  to  petition  the  king,  that,  if  he      ^^\  x3. 
were  unable  to  attend  to  the  public  busineas  him- 
self, a  protector  might  be  immediately  appointed.      ^^  |^ 
Two  days  later  they  renewed  their  request,  add- 
ihg,  that  till  it  was  j|f!anted  they  should  suspend  the  considera- 
tion of  every  other  subject    As  soon  as  they  left  the  house, 
the  lords  conjured  the  duke  of  York  to  un^jlertake  the  charge; 
but  he,  with  affected  humility,  alleged  his  own  incapacity, 
and  solicited  them  to  select  from  their  body  a  peer  more  wor- 
thy of  the  honour,  and  more  equal  to  the  burden.     They  in 
return  renewed  their  prayer  with  many  compliments  to  his 
abilities  and  wisdom:  and,  after  this  farce  had  been  ^cted  for 
a  considerable  time,  he  condescended  to  accept  the  protector- 
*ate  on  condition  that  it  should  not  be,vas  before,  revocable  ^^  at 
the  will  of  the  king,  but  by  the  king  in  parliament,  with  the 
advice  and  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal."!  Still 

•  Rot  Pari.  V.  275 — 283.  TheOTorkists  appear  to  have  quarrelled  among 
tliemselves.  On  the  day  on  which  they  swore  femlty  "there  was  lang^a^ 
between  my  lords  of  Warwick  and  Cromwell  afore  the  king*,  insomuch  as 
the  lord  Cromwell  would  have  excused  himself  of  all  the  stirring  or  moving 
of  the  mal  journey  (the  battle)  of  St  Alban's,  of  the  which  excuse  making 
my  lord  of  Warwick  had  knowledge,  and  in  haste  was  with  the  king,  and 
swore  by  his  oath  that  the  lord  Cromwell  said  not  truth,  but  that  he  waa 
beginner  of  sJl  that  journey  at  St.  Alban's:  and  so  between  my  sud  two 
loi^  of  Warwick  and  Cromwell  there  is  at  this  day  great  g^dging,  inso- 
much as  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  hath  lodged  him  at  the  hospital  of  St.  James 
beside  the  mews,  by  the  lord  Cromwell's  desire,  for  hissareguard."  Fenn's 
Let.  i.  110.  In  this  session  was  passed  an  act,  declaring  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester  to  have  been  till  his  death  a  loyal  subject  Wbethams.  365.  Rot 
Pari.  V.  335. 

I  In  the  act  confirming  this  appointment,  as  well  as  that  which  confitmed 
the  former,  a  clause  waa  introduced  transferring  it  to  the  prince  of  Wales, 
as  soon  as  he  should  come  to  the  years  of  discretion,    ibid.  288. 
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the  powers  of  government  were  vestefd,  not  in  him^  but  in  the 
members  of  the  council:  but  this  provision  was  intended 
merely  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  nation;  for  he  had  previously 
secured  a  majority  in  the  council^  and  the  office  of  chancellor, 
and  the  government  of  Calais^  were  bestowed  on  his  associates, 
the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick.*  . 
Jr  Henry  re-  After  these  arrangements  the  protector  might 

coYcra  think  himself  secure,  and  might  expect  at  a  con* 

again.  venient  time  to  exchange  his  present  for  a  still 

higher  title.     But  the   meek  and  inoffensive  character  Pof 
Henry  had  preserved  him  friends,  who  were  unwilling  that 
he  should  be  stripped  of  his  authority;  and  the  lofty  spirit 
of  the  queen  sought  every  opportunity  to  oppose  the  rival 
pretensions  of  the  Yorkists.     When  the  parliament  met  af- 
ter the  holidays,  Henry  had  recovered  his  health, 
Jan  fi         '^°  strengthen  his  party  York  had  called  sir  Tho- 
mas Stanley  and  sir  Richard  West  to  the  house 
_  .   25        ®f  peers :  but  the  current  ran  in  the  king's  favour : 
Henry  proceeded  in  person  to  the  parliament, 
and  the  protector^s  commission  was  formWy  revoked. t 

With  apparent  willingness  York  descended  from  his  high 
station:  the  earl  <^  Salisbury  resigned  the  great  seal;  and 
the  offices  of  government  were  again  filled  by  the  king's 
friends.  Two  years  passed  without  any  important  occur- 
rence: but  they  were  years  of  distrust  and  alarm :  the  rela- 
tives of  the  lords  slain  at  St.  Alban's  loudly  demanded  ven- 
geance;'ahd  their  adversaries  surrounded  themselves  with 
bands  of  armed  and  trusty  retainers.  Henry  called  a  great 
council  at  Coventry,  and  by  the  mouth  of  his  chancellor  re- 
peatedly communicated  his  complaints  and  intentions  to  the 
duke  of  York.  At  length  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  speak- 
er of  the  house,  rehearsed  all  the  real  or  supposed  offences 
with  which  that  prince  had  been  charged:  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion the  peers  falling  'on  their  knees  besought  the  king  to 
declare  that  he  would  never  more  "  show  grace''  to  the  duke 
or  any  other  person,  who  should  oppose  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the  realm.  Henry  assented: 
and  York  repeated  his  oath  of  fealty,  and  gave  a  copy  of  it 
under  his  own  signature  to  the  king.  The  same  was  exacted 
from  the  earl  of  Warwick.  In  conclusion  all  the  lords  boui^ 
themselves,  never  for  the  future  to  seek  redress  by  force, 

•  Rot  Pari.  V.  283—290.  441.  Young,  who  had  been  imprisoned  for  his 
bold  motion  in  finrour  of  the  duke  of  York,  presented  a  petition  for  dantages 
on  account  of  his  imprisonment.    Ibid.  337. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  ▼.  421. 
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but  to  remit  their  quarrels  to  the  justice  of  their  sove* 
reign.* 

In  consequence   of  this   resolution,    Henry,    HeconcUi- 
who  had  long  acted  as  the  only  impartial  man  in    ation  of 
his  dominions,  laboured  to  mitigate  the  resent-    ^^  t^^ 
ments  of  the  two  parties :  and  at  last  had  reason    P"***"* 
to  hope  that  his  endeavours  would  be  crowned  with  complete 
success.     By  common  agreement  they  repaired       ^  ^ 
with  their  retainers  to    London  :t  the  loyalists    'jg„.  26. 
were  lodged  without,  the  Yorkists  within,  the 
walls:  and  the  mayor  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  armed 
citizens  undertook  to  preserve  the  peace.     The  duke  assem- 
bled his  partisans  every  morning  at  the  Black  Friars :  their 
resolves  were  communicated  by  the  primate  and  other  pre- 
lates to  the  loyalists,  who  met  at  the  White  Friars  every  af- 
ternoon :  and  the  proceedings  of  the  day  were  in  the  evening 
laid  before  the  king,  who  with  several  of  the  judges  resided 
at  Berkhamstead.  At  length,  ss  umpire  between  them,  he  pro- 
nounced his  award :  that  within  the  two  follow- 
ing  years  a  chantry  should  be  founded  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and 
Warwick,  for  the  souls  of  the  three  lotds  slain  in  battle  at 
St  Alban's :  that  both  those  who  were  dead,  and  the  lords 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  their  death,  should  be  reputed 
faithful  subjects:  that  the  duke  of  York  should  pay  to  the 
dowager  dutchess  of  Somerset  and  her  children  the  sum  of 
five  thousand,  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  the  lord  Clifford  that 
of  one  thousand,  marks:  and  that  the  earl  of  Salisbury  should 
release  to  Percy  lord  Egremont,  all  the  damages  he  had  ob:;^ 
tained  against  him  for  an  assault,  on  condition  that  the  said 
lord  Egremont  should  enter  into  a  sufficient  recognizance 
to  keep  the  peace  for  ten  years. :!:    The  next  day 
Henry  attended  by  his  whole  court,  walked  in 
procession  4.0  St  Paul's.     In  token  of  their  reconciliation 
the  queen  was  conducted  by  the  duke  of  York:  and  the 
lords  of  each  party  walked  before  them  arm  in  arm  as  friends 
and  brothers.     To  the  beholders  it  was  a  spectacle  which 
appeared  to  promise  harmony  and  peace;   but  no  external 

*  Such  18  the  account  on  the  rolls,  v.  347.  Our  chroniclers  tell  us  that 
York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick  had  arrived  near  Coventry,  when  they  re- 
ceived advice  of  a  conspiracy  against  their  lives,  and  immediately  fled, 
York  to  Wigmore,  Salisbuiy  to  Middleham,  and  Warwick  to  Calais.  Fab. 
462.    Stow,  402. 

f  The  duke  of  York  had  only  140  horse,  the  new  duke  of  Somerset 
200,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  400,  besides  fourscore  knights  and  esquires. 
Finn's  l^etters,  i.  151. 

t  It  is  given  at  length  in  Whethamstede,  41S--428.  See  Rot.  Pari.,  v.  347. 
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ceremony  could  extioguish  the  passions  of  ambition  and  re- 

yengei  which  yet  lay  smouldering  in  their  breasts.* 

The  king  a  short  time  before  had  taken  the  cus- 
They  (juar-     ^ jy  ^f  ^j^^  ^^  f^j^  ^y^^  ^jy j^g  ^f  Exeter,  and  given 

^^  '        it  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
His  object  probably  was  to  attach  that  enterprising  noble- 
man to  the  throne,  or  to  remove  him  to  a  distance  from  his 
May  29       associates.     In  May  intelligence  was  brought  to 
Calais,  that  a  strange  fleet  of  twenty-eight  sail  had 
been  met  at  sea:  and  Warwick,  with  his  characteristic  intre- 
pidity, hastened  to  intercept  it  with  only  five  large  and  seven 
small  vessels.     The  battle  lasted  from  four  in  the  morning 
till  ten;  and  the  English,  though  they  had  captured  six  sail, 
were  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable  loss  into  Calais. t 
The  fleet,  or  at  least  the  merchandise,  belonged  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Lubec,  whose  commerce  had  been  hitherto  conducted 
July  31         under  the  faith  of  treaties  with  England.    On  the 
complaint  of  the  sufierers  a  commission  was.ap- 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  engagement:  and 
Warwick  was  in  consequence  summoned  to  at- 
^^^'  ^'        tend  the  council  at  Westminster.^     One  day,  as 
he  left  the  court,  a  quarrel  arose  between  one  of  his  livery 
and  one  of  the  king's  servants:  the  afiray  gradually  became 
more  alarming;  and  the  earl  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
that  his  life  was  in  danger.     He  hastened  into  the  north  to 
consult  his  father  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  duke  of  York; 
and  having  settled  with  them  the  plan  of  his  future  opera- 
tions, returned  to  his  command  at  Calais.§ 

The  winter  was  passed  in  preparations  for  the 
Bl  h  th  subsequent  contest  The  three  lords  actively  so- 
licited the  aid  of  their  partisans;  and  Warwick 
in  particular  called  under  his  banner  the  veterans,  who  had 
served  in  the  late  wars  in  Normandy  and  Guienne.  The 
court  distributed  with  profusion  collars  of  white  swans,  the 
badge  of  the  young  prince,  and  by  letters  under  the  privy 
seal,  invited  the  king's  friends  to  meet  him  inarms 

M^^^lO        ^"        ^'^y  ^^  Leicester.il     The  dissention  was  no 

longer  confined  to  the  higher  classes:  it  divided 

almost  every  family  in  the  nation :  it  had  penetrated  into  the 

convents  of  the  monks,  and  the  cottages  of  the  poor.     One 

party  maintained  that   the  duke  of  York   was  an   injured 

•  Fab.  464.     Hallingshead,  647.    Hall,  172. 

f  John  Jernyng^ham,  who  was  in  the  battle,  acknowledges  the  defeat: 
**  Men  says,  there  was  not  so  CTeat  a  battle  upon  the  sea  this  forty  winters: 
and  forsooth  we  were  well  and  trulv  beat."     Fcnn's  Letters,  i.  161. 
.    i  Rym.  xi.  415.  §  Hall,  172, 17*.  ||  Fcnn,  i.  175. 
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.  prince,  who  with  his  associates  was  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  minions  of  the  court,*and  was  compelled  to  arm. in  order 
to  preserve  his  own  life:  the  other  pronounced  him  a  traitor, 
who  under  false  pretences^  sought  to  place  him^lf  on  the 
throne,  and  who  owed  that  life  to  the  king's  clemency  which 
he  had  already  forfeited  to  the  laws.*  The  greater  part  of 
the  summer  passed  without  any  important  event  At  last 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  moved  from  his  castle  of  Middleham  to 

I'oin  the  duke  of  York  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  The  lord  Aud- 
ey  with  ten  thousand  men  interposed  himself  between  them  at 
Bloreheath  near  Drayton  in  Staffordshire.  Salis^ 
bury,  whose  force  was  small,  pretended  to  fly;  ^*P^  ^^* 
the  royalists  pursued  in  conftj^ion:  and,  as  soon  as  one  half  of 
them  had  crossed  a  rapid  torrent,  the  fugitives  turned,  fell  on 
the  pursuers  in  the  glen,  and  obtained  with  ease  a  complete 
victory.  Audley  with  more  than  two  thousand  men  remain- 
ed on  the  field' of  battle:  the  lord  Dudley  with  many  knights 
and  esquires  were  made  prisoners^  The  tfSrl  led  his  troops 
without  farther  molestation  to  Ludlow,  where  he  found  the 
duke  of  York>>  andrwasan  a  few  days  joined  by  his  son  from 
Calais  with  a  large  body  of  veterans  under  sir  John  Blount 
and  sir  Andrew  Trollop,  f  ^. 

The  king  with  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  7^ 

lay  at  Worcester,  and  had  sent  the  bishop  of  Salis-    7^  ^^^'  s 
bury  to  his  opponents  with  offers  of  reconcilia-    pened.     : 
tion  and  pardon,  if  they  would  submit  within  six 
days.     They  replied  that  they  had  no  reliance  on  his  pro- 
mises: that  his  friends,  depending  on  their  own  favour,  trans- 
gressed his  commands:  and  that  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  the 
last  year  nearly  lost  his  life  by  their  treachery>%      q^^  ^q. 
He  advanced  to  Ludiford,  within  half  a  mile  of 
their  camp:  when  they  sent  him  a  second  message,  declaring 
that,  if  they  had  taken  up  arms,  it  was  solely  in  their  own 
defence:  that  though  they  could  have  revenged  themselves 
on  their  enemies,  they  had  refrained  through  respect  to  him: 
and  that  even  now,  when  they  had  retired  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  his  kingdom,  they  had  determined  not  to  draw  the 
sword  against  their  sovereign,  unless  they  should      ^^  ^^ 
be  compelled  by  necessityp^    'I'he  Yorkists  were 
intrenched  behind  several  batteries  of  cannon,  which  played 
incessantly  on  the  royal  army.     To  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
his  men,  the  duke  had  spread  a  report  that  Henry  died 

•  Cont.  Croyl.  i.  529.    Whethanw.  454. 

t  Hall,  173,    Stow»  405.    Wethams.  445.     Rot.  Pari.  v.  384. 

t  Whethain.  468.     Stow,  406. 
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the  day  before,  and  in  the  morning  had  ordered  mass  to  be 
chanted  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  Trollop^  the  marshal  of 
the  insurgents,  was  in  reality  attached  to  his  sovereign: 
hitherto  iks  loyalty  had  been  deceived  by  the  fair  speeches 
of  his  employers :  but  York's  intention  of  seizing  the  throne 
was  revealed  to  htm  that  afternoon;  and  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  he  departed  with  his  veterans  to  offer  theii:  services 
to  the  king.  Distrust  and  consternation  instantly  spread 
through  the  camp:  and  the  confederate  lords  about  midnight 
iied  with  precipitation  into  the  hegrt  of  Wales.  There  they 
Nov  2  separated,  York  with  one  of  his  sons  sailing  to 
Ireland;  the  rest  accompanying  Warwick  into 
Devonshire,  whence  he  made  ^s  way  back  to  Calais.* 

This  bloodless  victory  was  most  gratifying  to 
Yorkisto         ^j^g  merciful  disposition  of  Henry,  who  the  next 

attainted.  •  ±   \  j.     ^     ^t       • 

Nor.  20.        morning  granted  an  amnesty  to  the  msurgents 

abandoned  by  their  leaders,  and  convoked  a  par* 
liament  to  meet  at  Coventry.  Its  principal  employment  was 
to  pass  an  act  of  attainder  against  the  duke  and  dutchess  of 
York,  and  their  children  the  earls  of  March  and  Rutland, 
against  the  earl  and  countess  of  Salisbury,  and  their  son  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  the  lord  Clinton,  and  a  few  other  knights 
and  esquires. t  Jt  was  with  pain  that  Henry  acquiesced  iii 
this  act  of  severity.  When  it  was  read  before  him  prepant- 
%4bry  to*  the  dissolution,  he  insisted  on  the  addition  of  a  clause 
enabling  him  to  dispense  with  the  attainder,  whenever  he 
thought  proper;  and  entirely  refused  his  assent  to  that  part 
of  it  which  confiscated  the  property  of  the  lord  Powis  and  two 
others,  who  h^A  thrown  themselves  on  his  mercy  the  morn- 
ing after  the  flight  of  their  leaders.^ 

in  this  desperate  situation  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the 
Yorkists  rested  on  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  by  a  most  fatal  error  had  been  permitted  to 
retain  the  command  of  the  fleet  with  the  government  of  Ca- 
lais. He  was  now  superseded  in  both,  in  the  former  by  the 
duke  of  Exeter^  in  the  latter  by  the  duke  of  Somerset  But 
when  Somerset  prepared  to  enter  the  harbour,  he  was  driven 
back  by  the  fire  from  the  batteries;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
landed  at  Guisnes,  his  ships  were  carried  off  by  his  own  ma- 
riners to  their  favourite  commander  at  Calais. '  They  were  a 
most  valuable  acquisition  to  Warwick,  who  while  Somerset 
and  his  veterans  were  uselessly  detained  in  Guisnes,  surprised 
two  successive  armaments  fitted  out  by  the  royalists  in  the 

•  Rot  Pari.  V.  349.    Whetham.  461.     Hall»  174.     F^b.  466. 
t  Het.  Pari.  v.  345—351.  4  Ibid.  350.  Whetham.  473. 
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ports  of  Kent     He  sailed  even  to  Dublin  to  concert  measures 

with  the  duke  of  York;  and  in  his  return  was       .^^ 

met  by  the  duke  of  Exeter:  but  that  commander,      J^Q^  j^ 

alarmed  by  symptoms  of  disaffection  in  his  fleet, 

turned  into  Dartmouth,  and  Warwick  rejoined  his  friends  in 

Calais.* 

The  resolt  of  the  conference  at  Dublin  was    ,^ 
soon  disclosed.     Emissaries  were  sent  to  all  the    j^  unw!*^ 
friends  of  the  party  to  hol4  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  action:  and  reports  were  spread  that  Henty  had  not 
given  his  assent  to  the  act  of  attainder:  that  he  viras  still  con- 
vind^d  of  the  innocence  of  the  exiles;  and  that  instead  of  be- 
ing ffee^  he  was  a  reluctant  captive  in  the  hands  of  a  faction. 
At  the  same  time  was  circulated  an  appeal  to  the  nation  by 
the  duke  of  York,  enumerating  all  the  grievances  under  which 
the  people  were  said  to  labour;  accusing  the  earls  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Wiltshire  and  the  lord  Beaumont  of  guiding  the  king 
contrary  to  his  own  interests;  complaining  of  the  act  of  at- 
tainder against  himself  and  his  friends;  asserting  that  letters 
had  been  sent  to  the  French  king  to  besiege  Calais,  and  to  the 
natives  of  Ireland  to  expel  the  English;  and  declaring  that 
the  fugitive  lords  were  faithful  subjects,  and  in-      t  *  50 
tended  to  prove  theii;  innocence  before  their  sov-  * 

'    ereign.t     This  manifesto  was  followed  by  the   arrival  of 
Warwick,  who  with  fifteen  hundred  men  landed  in  Kent,  a 
county  much  attached  to  the  house  of  York,     He  was  joined 
by  the  lord  Cobham  with  four  hundred  followers,  |^  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wh(f  owed  his  dignity  to  the  &vour 
of  the  duke  during  the  protectorate,  and  by  most  of  the  neigh-* 
bouring  gentlemen.     As  he  advanced,  his  army  swelled  to 
the  amount  of  twenty-five,  some  say  of  forty,        j  ,   2, 
thousand  men:  London  opened  its  gates:  and  the 
carl  going  to  the  convocation,  asserted  his  loyalty  upon  oath; 
and  prevailed  on  five  of  the  bishops  to  accompany  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  him  to  his  sovereign. 
Henry  had  collected  his  army  at  Coventry,  and    ^^^^ 
advanced  ta  Northampton,  where  he  intrenched    prisoner, 
himself.     The  royalists  seemed  confident  of  the 
Tictory:  but  were  betrayed  by  the  lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  who 

•  Wyrcest  478, 479.  Wheibamstede,  476.  In  one  of  these  expeditions 
the  lord  Rivers  was  ■urprised  in  bed.  "  He  was  brought  to  Calais  and  be- 
[  fore  the  loids  with  eight  score  torches,  and  there  my  lord  of  Salisbury  rsted 

him,  calling  him:  Knave's  son,  that  he  should  be  so  rude  as  to  call  him  and 
those  other  lords  traitors:  for  they  should  be  found  the  king's  true  liege 
men,  when  he  should  be  found  a  traitor."    Fenn's  Letters,  i.  187. 

t  Stow,  407, 408. 
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instead  of  defending  his  post^  introduced  the  Yorkists  into  the 
heart  of  the  camp.     Though  the  combat  lasted 
^^  but  a  short  time,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 

earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  viscount  Beaumont,  the  lord  Egre- 
mont,  with  three  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  were  slain.* 
For  it  had  long  been  and  still  was  the  policy  of  Warwick  to 
direct  his  followers  to  spare  the  people,  but  to  refuse  quarter 
to  the  nobility.  Henry  retired  to  his  tent,  where  he  received 
from  the  victors  every  demonstration  of  respect:  his  queen 
and  her  son  fled  towards  Chester,  and  though  they  were  rifled 
by  their  own  servants,  escaped  into  Wales,  and  thence  after 
many  adventures  sailed  to  one  of  the  Scottish  ports.! 
The  duke  ^^^  captive  monarch  was  conducted  to  Lon- 

avows  hiB  don.  But  though  he  entered  the  capital  in  great 
claim  to  pomp,  the  earl  of  Warwick  riding  bareheaded 
the  crown,  ^j^^j  carrying  the  sword  before  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  such  measures 
as  the  victors  proposed;  to  issue  writs  in  approbation  of  the 
loyalty  of  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  him;  and  to  call 
a  parliament  for  the  pretended  purpose  of  healing  the  dissen- 
tions  between  the  two  parties.  It  had  scarcely  repealed  all 
Oct  10  ^^^  ^^^  passed  by  the  last  parliament  at  Coven- 
^yA  when  the  duke  of  York  entered  the  city 
with  a  retinue  of  five  hundred  horsemen,  and  ridine  to  West- 
minster, passed  through  the  hall  into  the  house,  and  stood  for 
a  short  time  with  his  hand  on  the  throne.  To  the  spectators 
he  appeared  to  wait  for  an  invitation  to  place  himself  on  it. 
But  every  voice  was  silent.  He  turned  and  surveyed  the  as- 
sembly, when  the  primate  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  would 
visit  the  king,  who  was  in  the  queen'ii  apartment.  "  I  know 
no  one  in  this  realm/'  he  replied,  ^'  who  ought  not  rather  to 
visit  me:"  and  leaving  the  house,  appropriated  to  himself 
that  part  of  the  palace  which  had  been  usually  reserved  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  monarch.  § 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  duke  had  publicly  advanced 
his  claim :  but  though  he  was  really  in  possession  of  the  royal 

•  Wyrcest.  481.     Whethams.  479—481. 
t  Wyrcest.  481,  482. 

♦  Rot.  Pari.  V.  374.  The  reasons  gftven  arc,  that  it  was  not  duly  siim- 
moned,  and  that  many  of  the  members  were  returned,  some  without  due 
and  free  election,  and  some  without  any  election  at  all.  Ibid.  How  far 
this  was  true,  in  the  present  instance,  we  know  not:  it  should,  hoigerer,  be 
observed  that  the  sheriffs  prayed  for  a  bill  of  indemnity,  not  because  they 
had  made  false  returns,  as  some  writers  have  imagined*  but  for  having  held 
the  elections  in  obedience  to  the  writ  af^er  the  year  of  their  shrievaltv  waa 
expired,  contrary  to  the  statute  of  the  23d  of  the  king.     Ibid.  367. 

§  Whethams.  483.     Wyrce.it.  483. 
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authority,  the  people  were  not  prepared  to  deprive  Henry  of 
the  crown.  The  meek  and  inofiensive  character  of  the  king 
strongly  interested  the  feelings  of  men  in  his  favour.  His 
family  had  been  seated  on  the  throne  for  three  generations: 
he  had  filled  it  himself  thirty-nine  years:  most  of  his  oppo- 
nents owed  their  honours^  many  of  them  their  estates  to  his 
bounty.  York  himself,  on  succeeding  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  earl  of  March  from  whom  he  claimed,  had  sworn  fealty  and 
done  homage  to  Henry:  when  he  accepted  the  government  of 
Normandy,  when  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  Ireland, 
when  he  was  raised  to  the  protectorate  during  the  king's 
incapacity,  he  had,  under  his  own  seal  and  on  the  rolls  of 
parliament,  acknowledged  him  for  his  sovereign;  and  of  late 
he  had  repeatedly  sworn  on  the  sacrament,  that  he  would  be 
faithful  to  him,  would  maintain  him  on  the  throne,  and  would 
even  augment,  if  it  were  possible,  his  royal  dignity.  On 
these  accounts  tnany  of  his  adherents  would  never  be  per- 
suaded that  he  intended  to  dethrone  Henry?  and  when  he 
made  the  attenipt,  he  found  his  hopes  unexpectedly  checked 
by  their  apathy,  and  the  murmurs  of  the  people.* 

On  the  ninth  day  of  the  session  the  duke  of  j^-^ 
York  by  his  council  delivered  to  the  bishop  of  broughtfor* 
Exeter,  the  new  chancellor,  a  statement  of  his  ward  by  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  and  requested  that  he  might  *^^^"?*ig 
have  a  speedy  answer.  The  lords  resolved  that, 
since  every  man  who  sued  in  that  court,  whether  he  were 
high  or  low,  had  a  ri^t  to  he  heard,  the  duke's  petition 
should  be  read,  but  that  no  answer  should  be  returned  with- 
out the  previous  command  of  the  kin^.  In  this  writing, 
having  first  derived  his  descent  from  Henry  III.,  by  Lionel 
third  son  to  Edward  III.,  he  observed,  that  on  the  resignation 
of  Richard  II.,  Henry  earl  of  Derby,  the  son  of  John  of 
Ghent,  the  younger  brother  of  the  said  Lionel,  against  all 
manner  of  right  entered  on  the  crowns  of  England  and 
France  and  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  which  by  law  belonged 
to  Roger  Mortimer  earl  of  March,  great  grandson  to  the  said 
sir  Lionel:  whence  he  concluded  that  of  right,  law,  and  cus- 
tom, the  said  crown  and  lordship  now  belonged  to  himself,  as 
the  lineal  representative  of  Roger  Mortimer,  in  preference  to 
any  one  ivho  could  claihi  only  as  the  descendant  of  Henry 
earl  of  Derby.*'! 

•  Ctillo  (lie  pauci  doininonim  sibi  favebanl,  scd  solummodo  abscntabaot. 
Wvrcest.  484.  Corpit  protimis  status  omnis  ct  pradus,  aetas  et  kxus, 
oido  ct  conditio  conira  cum  muniuirantcr  agerc.     Wlietham.  485. 

t  Whctliams.  375. 
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Thft  next  day  Richard  demanded  an  immediate  answer, 
and  the  lords  resolved  to  wait  on  the  king,  and  receive  his 
commands,    Henry,  when  the  subject  was  first  opened  to 
•  him,  replied:  "My  father  was  king:  his  fkther 

was  also  king :  I  have  worn  the  crown  forty  years 
from  my  cradle :  yon  have  all  sworn  fealty  to  me  as  3rour 
sovereign,  and  your  fathers  have  done  the  like  to  my  fathers. 
How  then  can  my  right  be  disputed?"*     In  conclusion  he 
recommended  his  interests  to  their  loyalty,  and  commanded 
them  "  to  search  for  to  find,  inasmuch  as  in  them  was,  all 
such  things  as  might  be  objected  and  laid  against  the  claim 
and  title  of  the  said  duke."    The  lords  the  next 
day  sent  for  the  judges,  and  ordered  them  to  de- 
fend to  the  best  of  their  power  the  king's  claims.     They, 
however,  demanded  to  be  excused.  By  their  office  they  were 
not  to  be  counsel  between  party  and  party,  but  to  judge 
according  to  law  of  such  matters  as  came  before  them :  but 
the  present  question  was  above  the  law :  it  appertained  not  to 
them:  it  could  be  decided  onlv  by  the  lords  of  the  king's 
Oct  20        l>lood,  and  the  high  court  of  parliament     An 
order  was  then  made  for  the  attendance  of  the 
king's  Serjeants  and  attornies:  they  also  presented  their  ex- 
o  t  22        cuses,  which,  however,  were  not  admitted,  be- 
cause by  their  office  they  were  bound  to  give 
advice  to  the  crown. 

After  several  debates,  in  which  each  lord  gave 
Ob^tions  i^jg  opinion  with  apparent  freedom,  the  following 
duke's  title,  objections  were  sent  to  the  duke:  1.  That  both 
he  and  the  lords  had  sworn  fealty  to  Henry,  and 
of  course  he  by  his  oath  was  prevented  from  urging,  they  by 
theirs  from  admitting,  his  claim:  8.  That  many  acts,  passed 
in  divers  parliaments  of  the  king's  progenitors,  might  be 
opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Clarence,  which 
acts  "  been  of  authority  to  defeat  any  manner  of  title:"  S. 
That  several  entails  had  been  made  of  the  crown  to  the  heirs 
male,  whereas  he  claimed  by  descent  from  females:  4.  That 
he  did  not  bear  the  amis  of  Lionel  the  third,  but  of  Edmund 
the  fifth  son  of  Edward  III.:  and,  5.  That  Henry  IV.  had 
declared  that  he  entered  on  the  throne  as  the  true  heir  of 
Henry  III.  To  the  three  first  objections  the  duke's  counsel 
replied :  that  ns  priority  of  descent  was  evidently  in  his  favour, 
it  followed  that  the  right  to  the  crown  was  his:  which  right 
could  not  be  defeated  by  oaths  or  acts  of  parliament,  or  entails. 
Indeed  the  only  entail  made  to  the  exclusion  of  females*  was 

•  BUckm.  305. 
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that  of  the  seventh  year  of  Henry  IV.,*and  would  never  have 
been  thought  of,  had  that  prince  claimed  under  the  customary 
law  of  descents :  that  the  reason  why  he  had  not  hitherto 
taken  the  arms  of  Lronel  was  the  same  as  had  prevented  him 
from  claiming  the  crown,  the  danger  to  which  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  have  exposed  him :  and  lastly,  that  if  Henry 
IV.  pronounced  himself  the  rightful  heir  of  Henry  HI.,  he 
asserted  what  he  knew  to  be  untrue.  As,  however,  the 
principal  reliance  of  his  adversaries  was  on  the  oaths  which 
he  had  taken,  and  which  it  was  contended  were  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  suri*ender  of  his  right  by  his  own  act,  he  contended 
that  no  oath  contrary  to  truth  and  justice  is  binding:  that  the 
virtue  of  an  oath  is  to  confirm  truth  and  not  to  impugn  it:  and 
that  as  the  obli^tion  of  oaths  is  a  subject  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  spiritual  tribunals,  he  was  willing  to  answer  in 
any  such  court  all  manner  of  men,  who  had  any  thing  to 
propose  against  him. 

At  length  the  lords  resolved  that  the  title  of 
the  duke  of  York  could  not  be  defeated:  y«t  they    ^  compro- 
refused  to  proceed  to  the  next  step  of  dethroning      ^  24, 
the  king.    To  <<  save  their  oaths  and  clear  their 
consciences, ''  they  proposed  a  compromise;  that  Henry  should 
possess  the  crown  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  and  that  the 
duke  and  his  heirs  should  succeed  to  it  after  Henry ^s  death. 
To  this  both  parties  agreed.     The  duke  and  his  two  sons  the 
earls  of  March  and  Rutland,  swore  not  to  molest  the  king,  but 
to  maintain  him  on  the  throne;  and  Henry  gave  the  royal  as- 
sent to  the  bill  declaring  the  duke  heir  apparent,  allotting  cer- 
tain estates  to  him  and  his  sons  on  that  account,  and  pronounc- 
ing any  attempt  against  his  person. a  crime  of  high  treason* 
On  the  conclusion  of  this  important  affair  the  king  with  the 
crown  on  his  head,  and  attended  by  the.  duke  as  heir  appa- 
rent, rode  in  state  to  make  his  thanksgiving  at  St.  Paul's.* 

But  though  the  unfortunate  monarch  had  con- 
sented to  surrender  the  interests  of  his  son,  they     y^akefield 
were  still  upheld  by  the  queen,  and  the  lords, 
who  had  always  adhered  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  The  earl 

•  Hot.  Pari.  3^5—383.  From  the  history  of  this  controversy,  as  it  is 
entered  oivthe  rolls,  it  is  plain  that  both  the  feelings  and  the  opinions  of 
.  the  lords  were  in  favour  of  Henry.  The  original  ddect  in  his  descent  had 
been  supplied  by  the  consent  of  the  nation^  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  crown  by  his  family  during  sixty  years,  and  the  numeroas  oaths  of  fealty 
taken  by  all  men,  even  his  verytompetitor.  No  considerations  could  in-" 
duce  them  to  dethrone  him:  all  tliat  could  be  extorted  from  tliem  by  the- 
victorious  party  was  a  compEomisc,  which  secured  the  crown  to  him  during 
his  life :  and  then  took  it  from  his  son,  to  whom  they  had  ncvcv  sworn  fealty, 
and  gave  it  to  another  branch  of  the  rf>yal  family. 
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of  Northumberland,  the  lords  Clifibrd,  Dacres,  and  Nevil, 
assembled  an  army  at  York:  and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and 
the  earl  of  Devon  joined  them  with  their  tenants  from  those 
counties.  This  union  alarmed  the  victorious  party:  York  and 
Dec  2.        Salisbury  hastened  to  anticipate  their  designs;  and 
though  Somerset  surprised  the  vanguard  of  the 
Yorkists  at  Worksop,  they  reached  before  Christ- 
mas the  strong  castle  of  Sandal.  Whether  it  were 
that  the  duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  send  out  strong  par* 
ties  to  forage,  or  that  his  pride  could  not  brook  the  tauuts  of 
his  enemies,  he  fought  them  with  inferior  forces  near  Wake- 
field, and  was  either  killed  in  the  battle,  or  taken 
The  duke       ^^^  beheaded  oh  the  spot     Two  thousand  of  his 
Dec.  30.        '^^^  ^^^^  most  of  their  leaders  remained  on  the 
field:  and  the  earl  of  Salisbury  was  taken  during 
the  night,  and  decapitated  the  next  day  at  Ppntefract     But 
no  one  was  more  lamented  than  the  young  earl  of  Rutland,  a 
boy  in  his  twelfth  year.    He  had  fled  with  his  tutor  from  the 
conflict,  and  was  stopped  on  the  bridge  of  Wakefield.    When 
he  was  asked  his  name,  unable  to  speak  through  terror,  he  fell 
on  his  knees;  and  his  tutor,  thinking  to  save  him,  said  that 
he  was  the  son  of  the  duke.     ><  Then,^'  exclaimed  Clifiurdy 
<<  as  thy  father  slew  mine,  so  will  I  slay  thee,  and  all  of  thy 
kin,''  and  plunging  his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  the  youn^ 
prince,  bade  the  tutor  go,  and  bear  the  news  to  the  boy's 
molhcr.     The  queen  on  her  arrival  was  presented  with  the 
head  of  her  enemy,  and  ordered  it  to  be  encircled  with  a  dia- 
dem of  paper,  and  placed  on  the  walls  of  York.* 

From  this  moment  the  war  assumed  a  new 
Battle  of  ^       character:  and  the  thirst  for  revenge  gave  to  the 
Moitimer  a      combatants  of  each  parly  a  ferocity  to  which  they 
1461.  ^^^  hitherto   been  strangers.     Edward   earl  of 

March,  and  heir  to  the  late  duke  of  York  was  at 
Gloucester  when  he  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of 
the  fate  of  his  father  and  brother:  and  having  completed  his 
levies  hastened  to  interpose  an  army  between  the  royalists 
and  the  capital.  He  was  closely  followed  by  an  inferior  force 
of  Welsh  and  Irish,  under  the  king's  uterine  brother,  Jasper 
F  b  1  ®^'  ^^  Pembroke:  but,  apprehensive  of  being  sur- 
rounded, suddenly  faced  about  and  obtained  the 
bloody  victory  of  Mortimer's  cross,  near  Wjgmore.  .The  ' 
royalists  lost  about  four  thou^and  men.  Pembroke  himself 
escaped:  but  his  father  Owen  Tudor  was  taken,  and  with 
Throgmorton  and  seven  other  raj) tains  beheaded  at  Jiereforcl, 

*  Hot.  Pari.  V.  166.    Wvrccsl.  iOI,  4??3.     Wh«lh;im.  489.  •  Cont.  Crovl. 
530.     Hall,  183. 
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as  a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  thosey  who  had  been  executed 
after  the  battle  of  Wakefield.'*' 

While  Edward  was  thus  occupied  in  the  west, 
the  queen  with  her  victoHous  army  advanced  on    second 
the  road  to  London,  and  met  with  no  opposition     battle  at  St. 
till  she  had  reached  the  town  of  St.  Alban's.     Alban's. 
It  was  held  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had 
drawn  up  his  troops  on  the  low  hills  to  the  south.  The  royal- 
ists penetrated  as  far  as  the  market  cross,  but  were  , 
repulsed  by  a  strong  body  of  archers.  They  next       ^  •  "• 
forced  their  way  by  another  street  as  far  as  Bamet  heath, 
where  after  a  long  conflict,  they  put  to  flight  the  men  of  Kent. 
Night  saved  the  Yorkists  from  utter  destruction.  They  sepa- 
rated and  fled  in  difierent  directions,  leaving  the  king  in  his 
tent  under  the  care  of  the  lord  Montague  his  chamberlain. 
He  was  soon  visited  by  ]^fargaret  and  his. son,  and  embraced 
them  with  transports  of  joy.    There  fell  in  this  battle  about 
two  thousand  mem    The  next  day  the  lord  Bon-       p  u  ig 
ville  and  sir  Thomas  Kyriel  were  beheaded  in  re- 
taliation for  the  executions  at  Hereford.! 

Thus  by  another  unexpected  revolution  Henry 
was  restored  to  his  friends,  and  placed  at  the  head      ^^e'"*' 
of  a  victorious  army.     Could  he  have  conducted      again. 
that  army  immediately  to  the  capital,  the  citizens 
must  have  opened  the  gsites:  but  his  soldiers  were  principally 
borderers,  accustomed  to  live  by  rapine;  and  had  been  allured 
to  the  royal  standard  by  the  promise  of  plunder.     No  prohi- 
bitions or  entreaties  could  prevail  on  them  to  march  forward: 
they  spread  themselves  around  to  pillage  the  country:  and 
the  necessity  of  protecting  their  property  attached  to  the  ban- 
ners of  the  house  of  York  the  citizens  of  London  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  counties.     Henry  announced 
by  proclamation,  that  his  assent  to  the  late  award  had  been 
extorted  by  violence,  and  issued  orders  for  the        ^.^^  ^ 
immediate  arrest  of  Edward,  late  earl  of  March, 
and  son  to  the  late  duke  of  York.:]:    But  Edward  had  now 
united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  earl  of  Warwick :  and  their 

•  Wyrcest.  486.    Contin.  Croyl.  550. 

t  Wytcest.  486.  Whethamst.  497—561.  Cont  Croylan.  550.  It  is  often 
said  that  Bonville  and  Kyriel  attended  the  king,  and  would  have  fled,  but 
were  persuaded  to  remain  by  Henry,  who  ^ve  them  his  word  that  they 
should  not  suflTer.  These  contemporary  writers  do  not  mention  it,  and 
Wyrcester  expressly  asserts  that  it  was  &e  lord  Montague  who  was  taken 
with  Henry.  However,  in  the  act  of  attainder  passed  in  the  1st  of  Rdward 
IV.,  it  is  said  they  had  received  from  him  a  promise  of  protection.  Rot. 
Psri.  V.  477. 

t  Rot  Pari.  y.  <66. 
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superiority  of  numbers  induced  the  royalists  to 
Si^^new  retire  with  expedition  into  the  northern  counties. 
duke  of  They  were  not  pursued.  Edward  had  a  more 
Yoi^  in  important  object  in  view,  and  entered  London 

^^^°"v        with  ail  the  ponip  of  a  victorious  monarch.     His 
youth  (he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year)  his  beaaty 
and  accomplishments,  the  unfortunate  fate  of  his  father  and 
brother,  the  fame  of  his  late  success,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
royalists,  conspired  to  multiply  the  number  of  his  adherents. 
To  sound  the  disposition  of  the  citizens,  the  lord  Falconbei^ 
reviewed  four  thousand  men  in  the  fields,  and  the  bishop  of 
Exeter  seized  the  opportunity  to  harangue  the  spectators  on 
^^   .  2      ^^^  unfounded  claim,  and  the  incapacity  of  Hen- 
ry, the  just  title  and  the  abilities  of  Edward.  Tbe 
acclamations  which  followed  his  speech  were  considered  as  a 
proof  of  the  public  feeling ;  and  the  next  day  it  was  resolved 
in  a  great  council,  that  Henry,  by  joining  the  queen's  forces, 
had  violated  the  award,  and  forfeited  the  crown  to  Edward, 

M  rch  4  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  Richard  late  duke  of  York.  As  soon 
as  this  resolution  was  announced,  the  prince  rode 
in  procession  to  Westminster-hall,  and  mounting  the  throne, 
explained  to  the  audience  the  rights  of  his  family.  He  then 
entered  the  church,  repeated  his  speech,  and  on  both  occa- 
sions was  frequently  interrupted  with  cries  of  *'  Long  live 
king  Edward. ''  He  was  immediately  proclaimed  in  the  usual 
style  by  the  heralds  in  different  parts  of  the  city.* 

On  that  day  expired  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
SeTous^^  a  prince,  whose  personal  character  commanded 
of  lords.  ^^®  respect  of  his  very  enemies,  and  whose  mis- 

fortunes still  claim  the  sympathy  of  the  reader. 
He  w^as  virtuous  and  religious;  humane,  forgiving,  and  bene- 
volent; but  nature  had  denied  him  that  health  of  body  and 
fortitude  of  mind,  which  could  have  enabled  him  to  stru^le 
through  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  his  situation.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  ascribe  those  difficulties  to  his  misconduct:  they  arose 
from  causes  over  which  he  had  no  control,  the  original  defect 
in  his  descent,  the  duration  of  his  minority,  the  dissentions  of 
his  uncles,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  corporal  debility, 
generally  accompanied  with  the  privation  of  reason.  Some 
of  these  causes,  however,  gave  birth  to  proceedings,  most  in« 
teresting  to  those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  principles  of 
our  ancient  constitution.  From  them  it  appears  that,  though 
the  king,  in  the  case  of  temporary  absence  from  the  realm, 
might  appoint  a  regent  with  delegated  authority  during  his 

•  Gontiif.  Croyi.  550.    Whtihsim.  511—514.    Wyrce»t  488,  489, 
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absence^  yet  he  could  not,  without  the  coDcumnce  of  the 
three  estates,  provide  for  the  government  during  t^e  minority 
of  his  miccessor — ^that  whenever  the  reigning  monarch,  either 
through  extreme  youth  br  mental  disease,  was  incapable  of 
performing  the  functions  of  royalty,  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thAity  devolved  exclusively  on  the  house  of  peers,  who  ap- 
pointed the  great  officers  of  state  an^the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, giving  to  them  powers  to  transact  the  dhlinary  business 
of  government,  but  resuming  those  powers,  as  often  as  they 
themselves  wei«  assembled  either  in  parliament  or  in  a  great 
council;  and  that  tlie  recognition  of  these  doctrines  was  re- 
quired from  the  first  princes  of  the  blood,  the  dukes  of  Bed•^ 
ferd,  Gloucester,  and  York,  who  at  different  times  acknow- 
ledged that,  diuing  the  king's  minority  or  Incapacity,  they 
were  entitled  to  no  more  authority  than  any  other  peer,  unless 
it  were  conferred  upon  them  by  the  whole  body.*  For  the 
same  reason,  when  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  disputed^ 
the  claims  of  each  party  were  brought  before  the  house  of 
loids,  as  the  only  legitimate  tribunal,  which  possessed  the  au- 
thority to  pronounce  on  so  importapt  a  question.  The  com- 
mons neither  presumed,  nor  would  have  been  suffered,  to  in- 
terfere. They  mieht  indeed  represent  the  urgency  of  the 
case  to  the  upper  house,  might  ask  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  its  resolutions,  and,  if  an  act  of  parliament  were  neces- 
sary, might  give  their  assent;  but  the  nomination  of  the  pro- 
tector and  the  counsellors  was  made,  and  their  powers  were 
determined  by  the  peers  alone:  find  the  functions  of  the  two 
houses  were  accurately  distinguished  in  the  language  of  the 
statutes, '^irhich  attribute  the  appointment  to  the  king  by  the 
advice  and  assent  of  the  lords,  and  with  the  assent  only  of  the 
common8.t 

The  commons,  however,  during  this  reign  were  .  ,  .  . 
careful  to  maintain  that  importance  in  the  state,  ^,^J^^ 
which  they  had  inherited  from  their  predecessors. 
They  continued  to  vote  and  appropriate  the  supplies;  their 
concurrence  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  enactment  of  sta- 
tutes: and  they  exercised  the  right  of  impeaching  those  mi- 
nisters who  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  nation*  If  ^hey 
suffered  their  claims  of  liberty  of  speech,  and  freedom  from 
arrest,  to  be  invaded  by  the  imprisonment  of  Thorp  by  the 
influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  of  Young  by  the  order  of 
the  king,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  illegal  acts  were 
committed  when  the  minds  of  men  were  heated  by  a  contest 

*  See  Bot.  Pari.  iv.  336.  y.  342.  409—411.  ^        f  ^^^ 
Vol.  V.  18 
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for  the  crown^  and  therefore  could  form  no  precedents  for 
more  peaceable  times.  From  Henry  the  commons  obtained 
what  had  been  refused  or  eluded  by  former  sovereigns,  a  law 
for  the  personal  security  of  all  members  of  parliament,  while 
they  attended  their  duty:*  and  several  statutes  were  enacted 
to  regulate  the  manner  of  elections,  to  prevent  false  returns, 
and  to  fix  the  qualifications  both  of  the  candidates  and  the  vo- 
ters. The  sheriff  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  electidn  in 
the  first  county  court  after  the  receipt  of  the  king's  writ,  be- 
tween  the  hours  of  nine  and  eleven  in  the  morning;  to  admit 
no  longer  the  votes  of  all  who  attended,  but  to  examine  them 
i^pon  oath,  and  to  exclude  those  who  did  not  both  reside  in 
the  county,  and  possess  within  it  a  free  tenement  of  the  yearly 
value  of  forty  shillings  after  the  reduction  of  all  charges:  to 
return  no  candidate  who  was  not  a  knight,  <^or  notable 
esquire,  or  gentleman  of  birth,  able  to  be  a  knight:"  and  to 
write  the  names  of  the  persons  returned  in  an  indenture  under 
the  seals  of  all  the  voters.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  cities  and  burghs,  should  be  inhabitants  of 
the  same  cities  and  burghs,  that  when  the  mayors  or  bailifis 
made  the  return  to  the  sheriff,  he  should  give  them  his  receipt, 
and  that  for  every  false  return  he  should  be  liable  to  imprison- 
ment, to  a  fine  to  the  king,  and  to  payment  of  damages  to  the 
injured  candidate.! 

The  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown  had  during  several 
reigns  been  continually  on  the  decrease:  under  Henry  it  was 
more  rapidly  diminished  by  the  enormous  expenses  incurred 
during  the  war  in  France,  and  by  the  numerous  grants  which 
were  easily  obtained  from  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition^ 
In  1429  it  was  ascertained  that  the  monies  annually  absorbed 
by  the  war  exceeded  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  by 
twenty  thousand  marks,:|:  and  four  years  later  the  receipts  fell 

•  Kot.  Pari.  iv.  453.  f  Hot.  Pari.  iv.  331.  350.  402.  ▼.  7.  115. 

t  Bym.  X.  413.  The  receipts  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Heniy  amounted 
to  about  thirty>five  thousand  pounds;  but  this  sum  was  reduced  to  less  than 
one-fourth  by  fees,  wapes,  and  annuities,  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
crown  to  dtiferent  indiriduals,  and  had  been  made  pa3rable  out  of  these 
funds,  before  they  were  transferred  to  the  royal  treasury.  But  to  the 
ordinary  must  be  added  the  extraordinary  revenue,  which  consisted  of  the 
customs  on  wool,  and  skins,  and  the  tonnage  and  poundage,  which,  tliou^H 
not  always,  yet  generally  were  granted  by  parliament.  This,  after  the 
usual  deductions  had  been  made  anaounted  on  an  average  of  three  years  to 
about  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds.  The  annual  expenses  to  be  defrayed 
by  these  funds  were  classed  under  the  heads  of  the  household  about 
13,700/.,  of  the  government  of  Ireland,  Aquitaine,  and  the  marches  of 
ScoUand  10,900/.,  of  Calais  11,000/,,  of  the  navy,  prisoners,  &c.  3,700il, 
of  fees  and  annuities  payable  at  the  exchequer  11,150/.,  and  other  aiuiuitie& 
at  wUl  5,500/.    Rot  Pari.  iv.  433-438. 
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short  of  the  expenses  of  government  by  the  yearly  sum  of 
thirty-five  thousand  pounds^:  to  which  were  to  be  added  the 
outstanHing  debts  of  the  crown,  amounting  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand.*  The  only  mode  of  relief 
ivhich  occurred  to  the  financiers  of  the  age  was  a  general  re- 
sumption of  the  grants  made  by  the  king  since  his  accession: 
but,  though  such  resumptions  were  repeatedly  enacted,  they 
were  always  rendered  nugatory  by  the  introduction  of  excep- 
tions, at  the  demand  of  the  king,  or  of  the  members,  who 
sought  to  screen  their  friends  from  the  operation  of  the  actt 
In  the  mean  while  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown  dwin- 
'dled  to  the  paltry  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds:  and  it  became 
necessary  ,to  make  parliamentary  provision  for  the  support  of 
the  royal  household.  This  was  effected  on  some  occasions  by 
authorizing  the  treasurer  to  devote  to  that  purpose  a  certain 
sum  out  of  the  monies  voted  for  different  objects:  at  others  by 
appropriating  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenue  to  the  royal 
use,  before  any  other  claims  upon  it  should  be  satisfied,  j:  In 
defiance,  however,  of  these  precautions  the  king's  debts  con- 
tinued to  increase:  and  long  before  the  termination  of  his 
reign  they  amounted  to  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-two thousand  pounds.§ 

•  Rym.  436-438.  '  f  Ibid.  v.  183—199.  217—224.  300-330. 

4  Ibid.  T.  7.  32.  174.  214.  246.  §  Rot.  Pari.  ▼.  183.  217. 
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SBWARD    IS    CBOWNSD — MISFORTUNES  OF  THB  LAMCASTRIABSr— 
HENRT   VU  IS    PRISONER — ^EDWARD's  MARRIAGE— INSURREO^ 

TION«-THE   KING  IMPRISONED   BY  THB  NEVILS BIS  RBLBASK 

^-ANOTHER  INSURRECTION — OLARENCB  AND  WARWICK  LKAVK 
THE  REALM— RETURN— EXPEL  EDWARD-— AND  RESTORE  HENRT 
^-EDWARD  RETURNS— HIS  VICTORY  AT  BARNET— CAPTURE  AMI> 
DEATH  OF  HENRY— BATTLE  OF  TEWKSBURY— WAR  WITH  FRANOJB 
•— PEACE — ATTAINDER  OF  CLARENCE— DEATH   OF  THE   KING. 

B  ttl   of  Though  Edward  had  assumed  the  title  of  king, 

Towum.         ^®  was  not  ignoraDt  that  4he  held  it  by  a  very 

precarious  tenure.  The  losses  and  advantages  of 
the  two  parties  were  still  nearly  balanced:  and  if  he  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  southern,  his  rival  could  depend  on  the 
support  of  the  northern,  counties.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  an- 
xious to  bring  the  question  to  an  issue,  inarched  from  London 

at  the  head  of  a  body  of  veterans:  Edward  in  u, 
^^*y  few  'days  followed  with  the  main  army:  and  by 
March  12.     *h®  *'™®  ^^  ^^8  arrival  at  Pontefract,  forty-nine 

thousand  men  had  arrayed  themselves  under  his 
banner.  The  preparations  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  were 
equally  formidable.  The  duke  of  Somerset  with  sixty  thou- 
sand infantry  and  cavalry  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York: 
and  the  queen,  who  with  her  husband  and  son  had  consented 
to  remain  within  the  city,  employed  all  her  address^  to  con« 
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firm  their  loyalty,  and  animate  their  courage. .  Both  armiea 
advanced  towards  Ferrybridge.  The  passage  had  ^^^^  23 
been  gained  by  the  lord  Fitzwalter  on  the  part  of 
Edwwd:  but  that  nobleman  was  surprised  and  slain  by  lord 
Clifford,  who  within  a  few  hours  met  on  the  same  spot  with  a 
similar  fate  from  the  lord  Falconberg.  The  next  ^,^k  39. 
day,  between  the  villages  of  Towton  and  Saxton 
was  fought  the  battle,  which  fixed  the  crown  on  the  brow  of 
Edward.  The  engagement  begpin  at  nine  in  the  morning 
amidst  a  heavy  fall  of  snow:  the  obstinacy  of  the  combatants 
protracted  it  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  At  that  hour  the 
Lancastrians  began  to  give  way,  at  first  leisurely  and  in  good 
order,  but  findine  their  retreat  intenrupted  by  the  river  Cock, 
they  abandoned  themsdves  to  despair,  and  while  some  plunged 
into  the  torrent,  others  offered  themselves  without  resistance 
to  the  swords  of  the  enemy.  Edward  had  forbidden  bis  fol- 
lowers tojrive  quarter,  and  one  half  of  the  Lancastrians  pe- 
rished. THie  earl  of  Northumberland  and  six  baroos  fell  in 
the  battle :  the  earls  of  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire  were  taken 
in  their  flight,  and  beheaded.  The  dukes  of  Somerset  and 
Exeter  had  the  good  fortune  to  reach  York,  and  conducted 
Henry  and  his  family  to  the  borders.'  The  victory  was  deci- 
sive: but  it  cost  the  nation  a  deluge  of  blood.  Besides  those 
who  peridied  in  the  waters,  a  contemporary  writer  assures  us 
that  thirty-eight  thousand  men  remained  on  the  field:*  nor 
can  we  reasonably  accuse  him  of  exaggeration,  since  Edward 
himself,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  his  mother,  while  he  con- 
ceals his  own  loss,  informs  her  that  the  heralds,  employed  to 
number  the  dead  bodies,  returned  the  Lancastrians  alone  at 
twenty-eisht  thousand,  t 

From  this  scene  of  carnage  the  conqueror  rode    ^  ^  . 
towards  York,  which  he  entered  the  next  mom-    crowned.'* 
ing.  The  escape  ofHenry  disappointed  his  hopes: 
but  during  his  stay  in  the  city,  he  gave  orders  that  several  of 
his  prisoners  should  be  executed,  and  their  heads  substituted 
on  ^e  walls  for  those  of  his  father  and  brother.    From  York 
he  proceeded  to  Newcastle,  receiving  in  his  progress  the  ho- 
majge  of  the  inhabitants,  and  watching  the  motions  of  the  fu- 
gitives.    Henry,  to  purchase  the  aid  of  the  Scots,    ^p^  25 
had  delivered  to  them  the  town  of  Berwick,  and,      ^ 
while  they  with  a  powerful  army  undertook  the  reduction  of 
Carlisle,  penetrated  with  a  few  faithful  friends  into  the  county 
of  Durham.     He  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  the  supe- 
rior number  of  his  enemies:  and  Carlisle  was  relieved  by4hc 

*  Cont.  Hist.  Groyl.  533.  t  Fenn's  Lettcn,  i.  217. 
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lord  Montague^  who  slew  six  thousand  of  ihe  besiegers.    But 
J  nc  1        Edward  had  already  left  the  theatre  of  war,  and 

hastened  to  London.  He  was  crowned  at  West- 
June  29.  minster  with  the  usual  solemnity;  and  created  his 
younger  brothers,  George' and  Richard,  who  had  returned 
from  their  asylum  in  Flanders,  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glou- 
cester.* 

When  the  parliament  assembled,  both  houses 
SSder*^'       were  eager  to  display  their  attachment  to  their 

new  sovereign.  They  first  pronounced  the 
.  reigns  of  the  three  last  kings  a  tyrannical  usurpation,  and  de- 
cla^  that  Edward  had  been  rightfully  seized  of  the  crown 
and  the  profits  of  the  realm,  from  the  fourth  day  of  March 
last,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been  enjoyed  by  Rich- 
ard II.  on  the  feast  of  St  Matthew  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  reign.  With  certain  exceptions  the  grants  of  Henry 
IV.,  v.,  and  VI.,  were  revoked,  but  their  judicial  acts  were 
ratified,  and  the  titles  of  honour  which  they  had  conferred, 
were  aUowed.t  Next  followed  a  long  and  sweeping  bill  of 
attainder,  which  extended  to  almost  every  man  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
Henry  VI.  his  queen,  their  son  Edward,  the  dukes  of  So- 
merset and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Northumberland,  Devonshire, 
Wilts,  and  Pembroke,  the  viscount  Beaumont,  the  lords 
Roos,  Nevil,  Rougement,  Dacre,  and  Hungerford,  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  knights,  priests,  and  esauires,  were 
adjudged  to  sufier  all  the  penalties  of  treason,  the  loss  of  their 
honours,  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates,  and  an  ignominious 
death,  if  they  had  not  already  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle,  t 
In  defence  of  such  unexampled  severity  was  alleged  the  ad- 
vantage of  annihilating  at  once  the  power  of  the  party:  and 
to  this  motive  was  probably  added  another,  the  necessity  of 
providing  funds,  from  which  Edward  might  satisfy  the  de- 
mands and  expectations  of  those,  to  whose  services  he  owed 
the  present  possession  of  the  crown.  Before  he  dissolved 
the  parliament,  he  addressed  the  commons  in  the  following 
^     .    ,       terms:  *«  James  Strangways"  (he  was  the  speak- 

speech?^  '      ^^)  "  *^^  Y^  ^^^  ^®  come  for  the  commons  of  this 

land,  for  die  true  hearts  and  tender  considerations 

that  ye  have  had  to  my  right  and  title,  I  thank  you  as  heartily 

as  I  can.     Also  for  the  tender  and  true  hearts  that  ye  have 

•  HaU,  86—89.    Monstrel.  iii.  84.    Rym.  xi.  476.    Fenn,  i.  230—255. 

-|-  Hot.  Pari.  V.  463—475.  489.  But  the  titles  were  allowed  only  on  con- 
dltion,  that  the  holders  should  receive  from  the  king  newgnuits  of  (be  an> 
nuitles  attached  to  them.    Ibid. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  V.  476—486. 
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showed  unto  me,  in  that  ye  hare  tenderly  had  in  remem- 
brance the  correction  of  the  horrible  murder,  aq^  crael  death 
of  my  lord  my  father/ my  brother  Rutland,  and  my  cousin  of 
Salisbury,  and  other,  I  thank  you  right  heartily,  and  I  shall 
be  unto  yOu,  with  the  grace  of  almighty  God,  as  gopd  and 
gracious  sovereign  lord,  as  ever  was  any  of  my  noble  pro- 
genitors to  their  subjects  and  liegemen.  And  for  the  faithful 
and  loving  hearts,  and  also  the  great  labours  that  ye  have 
borne  and  sustained  toward 'me  in  the  recovering  of  my  said 
right  and  title  which  I  now  possess,  I  thank  you  with  sJl  my 
heart,  and  if  I  had  any  better  good  to  reward  you  withal  than 
my  body,  ye  should  have  it,  the  which  shall  always  be  ready 
for  your  defence,  never  sparing  nor  letting  for  no  jeopardy, 
praying  you  all  of  your  hearty  assistance  and  good  counte- 
nance, as  I  shall  be  unto  you  very,  rightwise,  and  loving 
liege  lord.''* 

The  cause  of  the  red  rose  now  appeared  des- 
perate; but  it  was  still  supported  by  the  courage    ff^*^'^^ 
and  industry  of  Margaret.     The  surrender  of    Harg«ret. 
Berwick  had  given  her  a  claim  to  the  protection 
of  the  Scottish  government:  and  the  promise  of  an  English 
dtikedom,  with  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  two  thousand 
marks,  had  secured  to  her  the  services  of  the  powerful  earl  of 
Angus:  while  Edward  as  a  counterpoise  purchased  with  an 
annual  pension  the  fealty  of  the  earl  of  Ross,  lord  of  the  isles, 
and  sought  to  amuse  Mary  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,!  with 
a  deceitful  offer  of  marriage.^     To  aid  her  cause  Margaret 
resolved  to  visit  the  continent,  and  invite  all  true  knights  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  an  injured  monarch.     Sail- 
ing from  Kirkcudbright  she  landed  in  Bretagne:       ^    jj  3 
and  the  duke  made  the  rcfyal  suppliant  a  present 
of  twelve  thousand  crowns.     From  Bretagne  she  repaired  to 
the  French  court  at  Chinon.     Lewis  XI.  (his  father  Charles 
was  lately  d^ad)  seemed  insensible  to  the  tears  of  beauty,  and 
the  claims  of  relationship:  but  when  she  offered  Calais  as  a  * 
security,  he  lent  her  twenty  thousand  crowns,  and  permitted 
Breze,  the  seneschal  of  Normandy,  to  follow  her  fortunes 
with  two  thousand  men.     After  an  absence  of  five 
months  she  returned,  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  ^ ' 

English  fleet,  and  summoned  to  her  standard  her  Scottish 

* 

*  Ibid.  487.  In  this  parliament  it  was  enacted  that  no  lord  or  other  should 
allow  playing  at  dice  or  cards  in  his  house  or  elsewhere,  if  he  could  hinder 
ity  except  during  the  twelve  days  at  Christmas.    Ibid.  488. 

t  Her  husband  James  II.  had  been  accidentally  killed  in  1460  by  the 
'bursting  of  a  cannon. 

t  Hame>  Douglas,  ii.  21.    Rym.  xi.  484—488.    Wyrcest.  493. 
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allies  on  the  borders,  and  tiie  friends  of  her  family  in  Nor- 
thttmberland«     Her  hopes  were  cheesed  with,  a  tempomy 
gleam  of  success.    Three  strong  fortressesi   Bamborou^, 
^^^  ^        Alnwick,  and  Dunstanburgh  fell  into  her  hands.* 
But  when  .the  earl  of  Warwick  arrived  with 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
advance  of  Edward  with  an  equal  number,  the  Liancastiians 
separated  to  garrison  their  conquests,  and  the  queen  with  her 
'  sh  '  ahi       '  i^ncb  auxiliaries  repaired  to  their  ships.     The 
wT^ked.^     widds  and  the  waves  now  seemed  to  have  con- 
spired against  her:  part  of  her  fleet  with  all  her 
treasures  was  dashed  against  the  rocks:  five  hundred  foreign- 
ers, who  intrenched  themselves  in  Holy  island,  were  killed 
or  made  prisoners  by  the  lord  Ogle:  and  Margaret  and 
Breze  in  a  fishingboat carried  the  melancholy  inteUigenceto 
their  friends  in  Berwick.     Edward  proceeded  no  farther 
jj^^  g^      than  Newcastle.     He  laboured  under  diseases 
caused  by  immoderate  indulgence.     But  War- 
wick dividing  the  royal  army  into  three  bodies,  besieged 
at  the  same  time  the  three  fortresses,  which  made  a  brave 
and  obstinate  resistance,  t    At  length  Bambo- 
^"^  rough  and  Dunstanburgh  were  surrendered  on 

condition,  that  the  duke  of  Somerset,  sir  Richard  Percy,  and 
«ome  others,  should  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Edward  and  re- 
cover their  estates  and  honours,  and  that  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, the  lord  Roos,  and  the  rest  of  the  two  garrisons  should 
be  conducted  in  safety  to  Scotliund4  Alnwick 
Jan.  5.  ^^^  ^^^^  defiance  to  the  besiegers;  and  an  armv 
of  Lancastrians  advanced  apparently  to  its  relief. 
Warwick  drew  up  his  forces  to  receive  them :  but  the  lord 
Hungerford,  the  son  of  Brez^,  an^a  few  knights,  having  cut 
their  way  to  their  friends  in  a  sally  from  the  walls,  Marga^ 
ret's  army  retired,  and  the  garrison,  deserted  by  its  leaders, 
capitulated.'  Edward  was  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
Sonierset  and  Percy  on  this  occasion.  He  repealed  their 
attainders  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  restored  to  them 
their  lands,  granted  a  pension  to  Somerset,  and  re-established 
Percy  in  the  possession  of  Bamborough  and  Dunstanburgh. 
But  Alnwick  was  given  to  sir  John  Ashley,  to  the  great 

ofience  of  sir  Ralph  Gray,  a  partisan  of  the  Yorkists^  who  had 

■ 

•  Wvrcest  493. 494.    Duclos,  Hist  of  Lew.  XI.    Hbnitrd.  iii.  95. 

t  Fab.  493.  Fenn.  i.  373—279.    Stow»  416. 

t  The  reason  of  this  difference  was  that  the  kin?  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  restore  the  lands  of  the  latter,  because  they  had  been  ^yen  away  to  hia 
frienda*    So  1  understand  Wyrcester»  495. 
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formerly  won  it  for  Edward,  and  dow  expected  to  possess  it 
again.* 

The  spirit  and  activity  of  Margaret  exposed 
her  durine  this  winter  campaign  to  numerous  Wc'^d^^n- 
privations  and  dangers.  On  one  occasion  as  she  forest. 
was  riding  secretly  with  her  son  and  the  seneschal 
through  a  wild  and  mountainous  district,  they  were  surpris- 
ed by  a  party  of  banditti,  who  despoiled  them  of  their  money, 
Jewels,  and  every  other  article  of  value.  It  is  probable  that 
the  queen  concealed  her  quality,  or  such  distinguished  cap- 
tives would  have  been  more  carefully  guarded.  The  ruffians 
quarrelled  about  the  partition  of  the  booty :  menaces  were 
uttered,  and  swords  drawn:  when  Margaret,  watching  her 
opportunity,  grasped  her  son  by  the  arm,  and  plunged  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  wood.  She  had  not  proceeded  far 
w^en  another  robber  made  his  appearance.  The  queen, 
with  the  intrepidity  of  despair,  advanced  to  meet  him:  and 
taking  the  young  Edward  by  the  hand,  <^  Friend,"  said  she, 
"  I  intrust  to  your  loyalty  the  son  of  your  king.''  This  ad- 
dress awakened  his  generosity.  He  took  them  both  under 
his  protection,  and  conducted  them  to  the  quarters  of  th6 
Lancastrians. t  Henry  for  security  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  castle  of  Hardlough  in  Merionethshire,  commanded  by 
David  ap  Jevan  ap,Eynion,  who  in  defiance  of  repeated  acts 
of  attainder  refused  to  submit  to  Edward: J  the         ^^    -j 

Sueen,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Exeter  and 
Ireze,  and  two  hundred  exiles,  sailed  to  Sluys  in  Flanders, 
and  was  received  with  real  kindness  by  the  count  of  Ch^ro- 
lois,  and  with  outward  distinction  by  his  fatlier  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  To  her  solicitations  in  favour  of  her  husband, 
that  prince  refused  to  listen:  but  he  gave  her  a  supply  of 
money  for  her  present  expenses,  and  forwarded  her  in  safety 
as  far  as  the  dutchy  of  Bar  in  Lorrain,  belonging  to  her  father. 
There  she  fixed  her  residence,  watching  with  anxiety  the 
course  of  events,  and  consoling  her  sorrows  with  the  hope  of 
yet  placing  her  husband  or  her  son  on  the  English  throne. § 

The  Lancastrians,  though  by  the  conclusion  of 
an  armistice  with  France  and  another  with  Bur-     Battles  of 
gundy,  Edward  had  cut  off  the  hopes  of  foreign     moof  a^nd   • 
assistance,!!  resolved  to  try  again  the  fortune  of    iicxham. 

•  Wyrcest.  494—496.    Rot.  Pari.  v.  511.  f  Monatrel.  iii.  96. 

♦  Rot.  Pari.  V.  486.  512.  Monslrelet  says  Henry  was  in  Wales,  in  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  island.  I  have  therefore  placed  him  at 
Hardlough.     Monst.  iii.  96. 

%  Wyrcest.  496,  497.  It  was  said  that  fiie  duke  of  Burgundy  gave  h«?r 
2000  crowns,  1000  to  Brcz^,  and  one  hundred  lo  each  of  her  maids.  Mon- 
strel.  iii.  96.  8  Mvm.  x.  608. 
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war.  Henry  was  summoned  to  put  himself  St  the  head 
of  a  body  of  exiles  and  Scots;  Somerset,  notwithstanding 
his  submission,  hastened  from  his  own  country,  through 
Wales  and  Lancashire,  to  join  his  former  friends:  Percy 
assembled  all  the  adherents  of  his  family;  and  the  resent- 
ment of  Gray  prompted  him  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Aln- 
wicky  and  to  hold  it  agsinst  Edward.  But  their  designs 
were  disconcerted  by  the  promptitude  of  Nevil  l<»tl  Mon* 

tague,  the  warden  of  the  east  marches.     He  d^ 

J*^*         feated  andb  killed  Percy  at  Hedgley  moor,  near 

'^^      '      WooUer,*  and  advanced  with  four  thousand  men 

to  surprise  Somerset  in  his  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Dils- 

water,  near  Hexham.     That  unfortunate  nobleman,  whose 

forces  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  endeavoured  to  ssv# 

|.    .^        himself  by  flight:  but  was  taken,  beheaded  the 

same  day,  and  buried  in  the  abbey.     Three  dif  s 

later  the  lords  Roos  and  Hungerford  met  with  the  same  fate 

on  the  sandhill  at  Newcastle;  and  many  of  their  followers 

Mavis        ^^^  successively  executed  in  that  town  and  at 

York.t  Of  those  who  escaped,  the  major  part 
followed  6ray  to  the  castle  of  Bamborough;  which  was  im< 
mediately  besieged  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  This  impreg- 
nable fortress  might  have  defied  his  efforts,  had  not  a  widl 
by  accident  fallen  on  the  commander;  snd  the  garrison,  not 
expecting  him  to  recover,  hastened  to  surrender  without  re- 
,  .  quiring  any  stipulation  in  his  favour.     But  Gray 

was  carefully  nursed  by  the  cruelty  of  the  vic- 
^tors,  and  reserved  for  the  more  disgraceful  death  of  a  traitor. 
He  was  conducted  to  the  king  at  Doncaster,  and  received 
the  following  sentence  from  Tiptof  earl  of  Worcester,  and 
constable  of  England.  ^  Sir  Ralph  Gray,  for  thy  treason 
the  king  had  ordained  that  thou  shouldest  have  thy  spun 
stricken  off  by  the  hard  heels,  by  the  hand  of  the  master  cook, 
who  is  here  present.  Moreover,  he  had  ordained  here  as 
thou  mayest  see,  the  kings  of  arms  and  heralds,  and  thine  own 
proper  coat  of  arms,  which  they  should  tear  off  thy  body, 
that  thou  mightest  be  degraded  as  well  of  thy  worship, 
noblesse,  and  arms,  as  of  thy  knighthood.  Also  here  is  an- 
*  other  coat  of  thine  arms  reversed,  the  which  thou  shouldest 
wear  on  thy  body,  going  to  thy  desth-wards,  for  that  be* 
longeth  to  thee  after  the  law.  Notwithstanding,  the  degrad- 
ing thee  of  knighthood,  and  of  thine  arms,  and  thy  noblesse, 

*  The  others  fled:  Perey  refused,  ** and  died  like  a  man."    Come  home 
fuit  occise.    Year-book,  Term.  Paiich.  4  Ed.  IV.  19. 
t  Wyrcett  49r,498.     Fab.  494.    Fenn.  i.  284. 
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the  king  pardoneth  for  the  sake  of  thy  noble  grandfather, 
who  aumred  trouble  for  the  king's  most  noble  predecessors. 
Now,  Sir  Ralph,  this  shall  be  thy  penance.  Thou  shalt  go 
on  thy  feet  to  the  town's  end,  and  there  thou  shalt  be  laid 
down,  and  drawn,  to  a  scaffold  made  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
hare  thy  head  smitten  off,  thy  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Friars, 
and  thy  head  where  the  king's  pleasure  shall  be.''  This> 
sentence  was  immediately  executed,  "i^ 

Henry,  who  had  fled  from  Hexham  before  the 
arrival  of  Montague,  was  so  closely  pursued  that    ^^^^, 
three  of  his  servants  were  taken  clothed  in  gowns    ,onct.^"* 
of  bhie  velvet,  and  on  them  was  found  his  cap  of 
state,  embroidered  with  two  crowns  of  gold,  and  ornamented 
with  pearls.     He  had  however  the  good  fortune  to  escape^ 
and  sought  an  asylum  among  the  natives  of  Lancashire  and 
Westmoreland,  a  people  sincerely  devoted  to  his  interest*.! 
Their  fidelity  enisbled  him  for  more  than  a  year  to  elude  the 
viiEilsnce  and  researches  of  the  government:  but 
he  was  at  last  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  a  monk         yy' 
of  Abingdon;  and  taken  by  the  servants  of  Sir  ^^' 

James  Harrington,  as  he  sate  at  dinner  in  Waddington  hall 
in  Yorkshire.  At  Islington  the  unfortunate  king  was  met  by 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  ordered  by  "proclamation  that  no 
one  should  show  him  any  respect,  tied  his  feet  to  the  stirrups 
as  a  prisoner,  led  him  thrice  round  the  pillory,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  Tower.  There  he  was  treated  with  humanity,  but 
kept  in  the  most  rigorous  confinement  for  some  years,  t 

After  the  flight  from  Hexham  the  Lancastrians 
abandoned  the  contest:   and  the  conqueror  had     Mwtrd'i 
leisure  to.  reward  his  partisans,  and  attend  to  the    ^JJf'f* 
confirmation  of  his  throne.     Lord  Montague  was    ^^^  '^^ 
created  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  lord  Herbert    era. 
earl  of  Pembroke :  another  long  list  of  attainders 
contributed  to  exhaust  the  resources  of  his  opponents  and  to 
add  to  those  of  his  own  partisans:  and  an  act  of  resumption 

*  Wyreett  499.  Stow,  418.  In  the  year-book  it  is  said  that  the  de- 
grading part  of  the  sentence  was  actually  carried  into  executinn:  et  le  cause 
del  cef  punishment  de  luy  en  tiel  inaner,  fuit  per  cause  de  son  perjury  et 
doublenease,  que  il  aroit  fait  al  roy  Henry  le  size  jadis  roy,  &c. — et  auzy 
al  roy  Edward  le  quarts  qui  ore  est    Term.  Pasch.     4  Ed«  IV.  20. 

f  He  was  during  this  time  frequently  concealed  in  the  house  of  John 
VichtHif  at  Crakenthorp  in  Westmoreland.     Rym.  xi.  575, 

^llym.  xi.  548.  Wyrcest  504.  Fab.  494.  MQnstrel.  iii.  119.  Har- 
riitffton  rcccircd  for  his  services  the  lands  belonging  to  I'unstal  of  Thnr- 
Uom  casUt  to  the  amount  of  100/.  per  annum:  his  aMociatcs,  wlio  were 
principally  Tempests,  and  Talhots,  had  annuities  out  of  Bolland  and  I'ickel, 
tUl  they  tould  be  prorided  with  lands.     Rot.  Pari.  v.  584. 
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was  passed  to  enable  the  king  to  live  on  the  income  of  the 
crown,  but  was  clogged,  b9  usual,  with  so  many  exceptions 
as  to  render  it  useless.*  From  internal  polity  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  his  relations  with  foreign  states.  To  the  pope  he 
had  already  notified  his  accession,  and  sent  an  abstract  of  the 
arguments  on  which  he  founded  his  claim.  The  answer  of 
Pius  II.  was  civil,  but  reserved:  and  while  the  pontiff  con- 
gratulated the  king  on  his  elevation  to  the  regal  dignity,  he 
cautiously  abstained  from  any  expression,  which  might  be 
deemed  an  approbation  of  his  title.!  With  Scotland,  which 
had  so  long  offered  an  asylum  to  his  enemies,  Edward  con- 
cluded a  peace  for  fifteen,  and  afterwards  prolonged  it  for  fifty- 
five  years.  What  measures  the  policy  of  Louis  of  France 
might  have  pursued,  is  uncertain:  but  that  monarch  was  so 
harassed  by  the  war  of  "  the  public  good,"  as  it  was  called, 
that  he  had  no  leisure  or  temptation  to  intermeddle  with  the 
concerns  of  foreign  states :  and  the  two  most  powerful  of  the 
French  princes,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne,  had 
entered  into  alliances  defensive  and  offensive  with  the  king 
of  England.  Treaties  almost  similar  were  signed  between 
him  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland  in  the  north  and 
east,  and  those  ox  Castile  and  Arragon  in  the  south,  so  that  he 
might  consider  himself  on  terms  of  amity  with  almost  all  the 
great  powers  in  Europe.^ 

*  Rot.  Pari.  V.  511 — 548.  In  this  parliament  was  maae  a  law  respecting; 
dress,  forbidding'  any  man  or  woman  under  the  estate  of  a  lord  to  wear 
cloth  of  gold,  or  cloth  wrought  with  gold,  or  furs  of  sables;  any  person 
under  the  estate  of  a  knight  to  wear  velvet,  satin,  or  silk  made  like  to  vel- 
vet or  satin,  or  furs  of  ermine;  any  yeoman  to  wear  stuffing  in  his  doublet 
but  only  the  lining;  or  any  one  under  the  estate  of  a  lord  to  wear  gown, 
jacket,  or  cloak,  which  did  not  reach  to  his  thighs,  or  shoes  with  pikes 
above  two  inches  in  length.  Rot.  Pari.  v.  504.  "Ever  since  the  year 
1382,"  says  Stow,  **  the  pikes  of  shoes  and  boots  were  of  such  length  that 
they  were  fain  to  be  tied  up  to  their  knees  with  chains  of  silver,  or  at  the 
least  with  silk  laces.*'  Stow,  429.  Such  interference  with  private  expen- 
diture was  very  common,  and  at  the  same  time  very  useless.  Its  object,  as 
we  learn  from  the  rolls,  was  to  prevent  "  the  impoverishment  of  the  realm," 
by  the  sums  of  money  sent  into  "  strange  countries"  in  exchange  for  arti- 
cles of  luxury.    Rot.  Pari.  ibid. 

f  Rym.  xi.  489.  This  pontiff  had  always  favoured  Henry,  though  his 
legate,  Francesco  Copini  bishop  of  Temi,  had  favoured  Richard  duke  of 
York,  and  his  son  Edward.  He  had  even  presumed  to  excommunicate 
their  opponents:  and  the  pontiff  in  consequence  had  deposed  him,  and 
sent  him  to  a  monastery  to  do  penance  for  life.  Raynald.  vii.  68.  122,  123. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  was  afterwards  liberated:  for  Eel  ward 
appointed  him  his  procurator  in  the  court  of  Rome,  granted  him  an  annuity 
of  100/.,  gave  him  permission  to  distribute  the  royal  livery  to  twelve  of  his 
friends,  and  atithorized  him  and  his  two  brothers  to  bear  on  the  upper  part 
of  their  coat  of  arms  the  white  rose,  the  device  of  the  house  o(  York.  All 
these  grants  were  confirmed  by  parliament.     Rym.  xi.  479,  480. 

%  Rot.  Pari.  V.  622.     Rym.  xi.  SUS,  532.  536.  551.  557,  &c. 
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In  these  circurnvtances  the  king  no  longer 
hesitated  to  acknowledge  in  public  a  marriage^    Hiiclandcs- 
which  he  had  some  time  before  contracted  in  pri-    |^_^ 
rate.    Ever  since  the  battle  of  Towton  he  had 
resigned  the  management  of  affairs  to  the  wisdom  and  activity 
of  the  Nevils;  and  had  devoted  his  own  attention  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.     They  had   frequently  urged   him   to 
marry  into  some   royal  or  princely  family,   which   might 
contribute  to  support  him  against  his  competitor :  but  the  king 
felt  no  inclination   to   shackle   himself  with  the  chains  of 
matrimony;  and  foreign  princes  were  not  anxious  to  offer 
their  daughters  to  one,  whose  claim  to  the  crown  was  dis* 
putedy  and  ii^ose  possession  of  it  was  still  precarious.     It 
chanced  that  Edward  visited  Jacquetta  the  dutchess  of  Bed- 
ford, and  her  husband  Wydevile  lord  Rivers,  at  Grafton : 
where  he  saw  their  daughter  Elizabeth,  a  woman  of  superior 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  the  relict  of  sir  John  Gray, 
a  Lancastrian,  who  had  fallen  at  the  second  battle  of  St 
Alban's.     The  Wdy  Gray  seized  the  opportunity  to  throw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  her  sovereign,  and  solicited  him  to 
reverse  the  attainder  of  her  late  husband  in  favour  of  her  des- 
titute children.     The  king  pitied  the  suppliant :  and  th^tt  pity 
soon  grew  into  love.     To  marry  a  woman  so  far  beneath  him, 
without  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  at  a  moment  when  his 
throne  tottered  under  him,  was  a  dangerous  experiment.   But 
the  virtue  of  Elizabeth  was  proof  against  the  arts  of  her  rofit 
lover,  and  his  passion  scorned  the  cooler  calculations  o£  pru- 
dence.    About  the  end  of  April  1464,  when  the 
friends  of  Henry  were  assembling  their  forces  in      ^    .j  Jq 
Northumberland,  he  repaired  to  Stony  Stratford, 
whence  early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  of  May,  he  stole  in 
great  secrecy  to  Grafton,    The  marriage  cere-       ^^^  ^     • 
mony  was  performed  by  a  priest  in  the  presence 
of  his  clerk,  of  the  dutchess  of  Bedford,  and  of  two  female 
attendants.     After  an  hour  or  two  Edward  returned  to  Stony 
Stratford,  and,  pretending  lassitude  from  hunting,  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  chamber.     Two  days  afterwards  he        j|     ^ 
invited  himself  to  Grafton.     To  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  courtiers,  their  time  was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  nor  did  the  king  and  Elizabeth 
ever  meet  in  private,  till  the  dutchess  had  ascertained  that 
the  whole  family  had  retired  to  rest.     Thus  he        ^^     ^ 
spent  four  days;  and  then  returning  to  London, 
issued  orders  for  his  army  to  join  him  in  York- 
shire.     But  before  his  arrival  in  the  north  the  *^ 

war  had  been  ended  by  the  two  victories  of  Hedgley  moor 
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and  Hexham:  and  after  hia  return  it  became  the  prinoipal 
subject  of  hia  aoiicitudei  to  open  the  matter  to  hia  eouneellorsy 
and  to  obtain  their  approbation.* 

The  aueen  ^^^  ^"  purpose  he  summoned  at  Michaelmas 
isacknow-  ^  general  council  of  the  peers  to  meet  in  the 
ledg^  and  abbey  of  Reading:  and  the  duke  of  Clarenee  and 
c'<>^"*d.  the  earl  of  Warwick,  though  they  are  supposed 
Sept.  ^  jjjyg  disapproved  of  the  marriage,  taking  Eli- 

zabeth by  the  hand,  introduced  her  to  the  rest  of  the  lords,  by 
whom,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  she  was  acknowledged 
jy^^         and  complimented  as  queen.     Soon  afterwards  a 
second  council  was  held  at  Westminster :  and  an 
income  was  settled  on  her  of  four  thousand  marks  a  year.t 
But,  notwithstanding  this  outward  show  of  approbation, 
there  are  many  whp  murmured  in  private,  and  could  ill  dis- 
guise their  jealousy  at  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  a  woman, 
whose  father  a  few  years  ago  was  no  more  than  a  simple 
knight     To  excuse  the  king,  his  friends  circulated  reports, 
that  his  inexperience  had  been  deceived  by  the  arts  of  the 
dutchess  and  her  daughter;  that  philtres  and  niagic  had  been 
employed  to  extort  his  consent;  and  that  he  had  since  re^ 
pented  of  his  precipitancy,  and  struggled  but  in  vain  to  dis- 
solve the  marriage.}    But  Edward  himself,  that  he  might 
silence  those  who  objected  the  meanness  of  her  birth,  invited 
her  maternal  uncle,  James  of  Luxembui^b,  who  with  a  reti- 
nu^  of  one  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  attended  her  eo- 
ronation.§    On  the  feast  of  the  ascension,  the 
vtt^^        king  created  thirty-eight  knights  of  the  bath,  of 
^  ^  whom  four  were  prudently  selected  from   the 

citizens  of  London.     The  next  day  the  mayor,  aldermen  and 


*  By  all  our  ancient  historians,  with  the  exception  of  the  unknown  au- 
thor of  the  Fragment,  published  by  Heame  at  the  end  of  Sprot,  the  roar- 
riag^e  of  Edward  baa  been  fixed  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1464.  That  writer 
dates  it  in  the  preeedinff  year  (p.  393.):  and  it  has  been  urged  in  favour  of 
the  earlier  date,  that  Edward  in  1464  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  war 
to  think  of  marriage,  and  that  the  anonymous  writer  expressly  refutes  from 
his  own  knowledge  tliose  who  place  it  later.  Carte,  li.  770.  But  it  maj 
be  observed,  that,  according  to  the  dates,  in  Rymer,  the  king  did  not  sooip 
mon  his  army  till  the  ninth  day  after  that  on  which  the  marriaga  is  aaid  to 
have  taken  place,  and  that  the  anonjnnous  writer  refutes,  not  those  wbo 
place  the  marriage  in  a  different  year  from  himself,  but  those  who  say  the 
icing  was  to  have  married  the  dowager  queen  of  Scotland,  p.  S93,  3M. 
Indeed  he  is  at  varianoe  with  himself.  For  though  he  places  the  marriaM 
in  1463«  he  saya  it  was  in  the  same  year  as  the  battle  of  Hexham  (392), 
which  certainly  took  place  in  1464.  For  the  particulars  of  the  marriaf« 
see  that  writer,  and  Fabian,  p.  494,  495. 

t  Wyrcest.  500, 501.  t  Fab.  495. 

h  Monstrtl.  in.  105. 
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different  companies  met  the  qmeen  at  Shooter^s  hiU,  and  con- 
ducted her  in  state  to  the  Tower.  On  the  Saturday,  to  gra- 
tify the  curiosity  of  the  populace,  she  rode  in  a  horse  litter 
through  the  principal  streets,  preceded  by  the  newly  created 
knights.  Her  coronation  followed  on  the  Sun-  ^  ^6. 
day,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  was  devoted  to 
feasting,  tournaments,  and  public  rejoicings.'*^ 

The  elevation  of  Elizabeth  was  the  elevation  of 
her  family.  By  the  influence  of  the  king  her  five  ^{!  ^^  '^ 
sisters  were  married  to  the  young  duke  of  Buck-  nd^fSr!^' 
ingham,  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  the  earl  of  Kent,  and  the  lord  Herbert :  her 
brother  Anthony  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  lord  Scales,  with 
whom  he  obtained  the  estate  and  title:  her  younger  brother 
John  in  his  twentieth  year  to  Catharine,  the  dowager  but 
opulent  dutchess  of  Norfolk,  in  her  eightieth:!  and  her  son 
Thomas  by  her  former  husband  to  Anne^  the  king's  niece, 
and  daughter  and  heiress  to  the  duke  of  Exeter.  We  are  as- 
sured by  a  contemporary  that  these  marriages  were  viewed 
with  jealousy  by  most  of  the  nobility.  Many  saw  those  pro- 
jects disconcerted  which  they  had  formed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  children,  particularly  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  had  previously  solicited  the  hand  of  the  heiress  of  Exe- 
ter for  his  own  nephew:  all  considered  the  sudden  rise  of 
the  new  family  as  an  injury  offered  to  themselves.  To  add 
to  their  discontent,  the  lord  Mountjoy,  treasurer  of  England, 
was  removed  to  make  place  for  the  queen's  father,  who  was 
created  earl  Rivers,  and  soon  afterwards,  at  the  resignation  of 
the  earl  of  Worcester,  lord  high  constable.]: 

Of  the  three  Nevils,  George  the  youngest  bro- 
ther, bishop  of  Exeter,  had  received  the  seals  on    ^'^"ij"* 
Edward's  accession,  and  had  lately  been  trans-    ^-^ 
ferred  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  §    The 
next,  the  lord  Montague,  was  warden  of  the  east  marches  of 
Scotland,  and  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Northumberland  had 
obtained  the  estates  of  the  Percies.     The  earl  of  Warwick, 
the  third,  had  hitherto  been  the  king's  chief  minister  and 
general.     He  held  the  wardenship  of  the  west  marches,  the 
office  of  chamberlain,  and  the  government  of  Calais,  the  most 

*  Wyrcett  501-^503.    Ftegmcnt  sd  fin.  Sprot^  394^  395. 

t  Jurencula  fers  80  aanorum.  Wyreeit.  501.  On  account  of  the  dii- 
parity  of  their  age%  Wyrceater  calls  tfaiU  maritagiuia  diabolicum.  But  adds, 
vtadlcta  Beraardi  later  eoadero  postea  patoit  Ibid.  What  was  the  vin- 
dicta  Bernardi? 

#  Wjncest  500,  501.  505»  506,  50r. 

%  The  reader  may  see  the  particuUis  of  the  feast  at  his  installation,  and 
the  names  of  the  ffuests  in  Lei.  Coll.  vi«  1—14 
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lucrative  and  important  appointment  in  the  gift  of  the  sore- 
reign.*  Hitherto  they  had  governed  the  king  and  the  king- 
dom: now  they  faresaw  the  diminution  of  their  influence  by 
the  ascendancy  of  a  rival  family.  Edward  had  grown  weary 
of  the  state  of  tutelage  in  which  they  detained  him :  the  Wyde- 
viles  urged  him  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  control  of  bia 
own  servants;  and  his  affections  were  insensibly  transferred 
from  the  men,  who  had  given  him  the  title,  to  those  who  ex- 
horted him  to  exercise  the  authority  of  a  king.  This  cold- 
ness was  first  made  public  in  the  year  1467,  when  a  marriage 
was  suggested  between  Margaret  the  king's  sister,  and  Charles 
count  of  Charolois,  son  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  as  he 
was  sprung  from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  had  always  favoured 
the  friends  of  Henry,  but  now  from  motives  of  policy  sought 
an  alliance  with  Edward  to  protect  himself  against  his  adv^- 
sary  the  king  of  France.  Warwick,  who  had  long  avowed 
himself  the  enemy  of  Charles,t  condemned  the  project,  and 
advised-  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  French  princes.  To  his 
objections  were  opposed  the  advantages  which  would  result 
from  the  intended  alliance,  to  the  king,  by  converting  the  ene- 
my of  his  family  into  a  friend,  and  to  the  nation  by  affording 
greater  facility  to  the  commercial  intercourse  Between  Eng- 
land and  the  Netherlands.  Edward,  perhaps  to  free  himself 
from  an  imperious  counsellor,  commissioned  Warwick  to 
treat  with  the  king  of  France,  who  received  him  at  Rouen 
with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  sovereign  prince,  gave  him  for 
his  residence  the  house  next  to  his  own,  and  by  a  private 
door  repeatedly  visited  him  in  secret  for  the  space  of  twelve 
days4  During  the  earl's  absence  the  bastard  of 
^^^        Burgundy  arrived  in  London  under  the  pretence 

^  '        of  performing  feats  of  arms  with  the  lord  Scales, 
June  3.        ^"^  ^^  ^^^  same  time  to  negociate  the  intended 

'  '  marriage.  When  the  parliament  assembled,  the 
chancellor  did  not  attend  on  account  of  a  real  or  affected  sick- 
ness: but  Edward,  whose  suspicions  had  been  awakened  by 
the  conferences  between  Warwick  and  the  French  king,  went 

*  Comines,  who  was  often  at  Calais,  tells  us  on  the  authority  of  the  chief 
officer  of  the  staple,  that  the  government  of  that  town  was  worth  15,000 
crowns  a  year.  Com.  1.  iii.  c.  4. — Stow  adds,  that  Warwick  was  a  gre&t 
favourite  with  the  people,  on  account  of  his  hospitality.  **  When  he  came 
to  London,  he  held  such  an  house,  that  six  oxen  were  eaten  at  a  break&at, 
and  every  tavern  was  full  of  his  meat;  for  who  that  had  any  acquaintance 
in  that  house,  he  should  have  had  as  much  sodden  (boiled)  and  roast,  aa  be 
might  carry  upon  a  long  dagger."    Stow,  421. 

i  Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  551.  Capitali  odio  prosecutus  est  hominem  ilium, 
scilicet  Carolum.     Ibid. 

t  Monstrel.  App.  22.     Fragment,  29r. 
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to  the  hause  of  the  prelate  with  a  numerous  retinue,  required 
him  to  deliver  up  the  seals,  and,  in  virtue  of  an  act 
of  resumption  passed  at  the  time,  took  from  him       *^""^ 
two  manors,  which  he  had  formerly  obtained  from  the  crown** 
The  treaty  of  marriage  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  un- 
expected death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  sudden 
departure  of  the  oegociator  in  consequence  of  the  news. 
Warwick  immediately  returned,  bringing  with 
him  ambassadors  from  France,  whose  object  it         ^ 
was  to  prevent  thd  alliance  between  Edward  and  Charles. 
They  had  been  instructed  to  offer  the  king  an  annual  pension 
from  Louis,  and  to  consent  that  his  pretensions  to- Normandy 
and  Aquitaine  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  pope, 
who  should  be  bound  to  give  judgment  within  four  y^rs. 
But  Edward  received  them  coldly,  left  the  capital,  and  ap- 
pointed an  inferior  agent  to  hear,  or  rather  to  reject,  their 
proposals.     The  earl  by  increased  attention  sought  to  com- 
pensate for  the  neglect  of  the  king:  but  he  was  not  sparing 
of  hints  and  menaces  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  and  on 
the  departure  of  the  ambassadors  retired  in  discontent  to  his 
castle  at  Middleham  in  Yorkshire.!    During  his 
absence  the  princess  gave  her  consent  to  the  mar-  ^  ' 

riage  in  a  ^eat  council  of  peers  at  Kingston;  and  soon  after- 
wards -an  emissary  from  queen  Margaret,  who  had  been  taken 
in  Wales,  informed  the  king  that  Warwick  was  considered  in 
the  French  court  as  a  secret  partisan  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter.    As  the  earl  refused  to  quit  his  castle,  he  was  confronted 
with  his  accuser  at  Middleham :  and  though  the  charge  was 
declared  to  be  groundless,  the  king  selected  a  body  guard  of 
two  hundred  archers,  who  were  ordered  to  attend  always  on 
his  person.     Every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  a 
rupture,  when  their  common  friends  interfered,    |^,^"^*^" 
by  whose  means  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the        1458. 
earl  Rivers  met  at  Nottingham,  and  settled  the       ja«.  8. 
terms  of  reconpiliation.     The  prelate  conducted 
his  brother  to  Coventry,  where  he  was  graciously  received 
by  the  king:  all  subjects  of  offence  between  him  and  the 
lords  Herbert,  Stafford,  and  Audeley  were  reciprocally  for- 
given; and  the  archbishop,  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  re- 
covered the  possession  of  his  two  manors.:):     During  the  next 
year  Warwick  publicly  appeared  at  court:  when  Edward  con- 
ducted his  sister  to  the  coast,  on  her  way  to  Flanders,  she 

•  Rym.  xi.  578.  f  Wyrcest.  510.     Duclos,  Hist,  of  Louis  XI. 

♦  llie  grant  of  tlie  manors  is  dated  1469  in  I«ymcr  (x.  642),  wliicli 
proves  that  Wyrcester  la  wrong,  unless  it  be  a  second  grant  for  greater 
security. 

Vol.  V.  20 
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rode  behind  the  earl  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis:* 
and  on  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Henry,  he 
sate  among  the  judges  on  the  trial  of  the  accused.  But  these 
outward  appearances  of  harmony  and  confidence  did  not  de- 
ceive the  people:  they  foresaw  the  storm  which  was  gather- 
ing; and  while  they  pitied  the  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  of 
their  favourite,  laid  the  blame  on  the  ambition  of  the  queen 
and  her  relatives,  t 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  these  details,  that  the 
reader  might  observe  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  jealousies 
and  dissentions,  which  dissolved  the  friendship  between  War- 
wick and  Edward,  and  led  to  the  flight  of  the  latter,  and  the 
restoration  of  Henry.  X  But  with  respect  to  most  of  the  events 
which  follow,  he  must  be  content  with  a  bare  and  very  im« 
perfect  narrative.  For  though  they  were  extraordinary  in 
their  nature,  and  most  important  in  their  results,  jret  in  the 
confused  and  mutilated  records  of  the  time,  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  the  immedfate  causes  by  which  they  were  produced, 
or  the  secret  relations,  which  connected  them  with  each  other. 
CI  wncc  ^'  George,  the  elder  of  the  surviving  brothers 

mtiiried  to  of  Edward,  bad  received  with  the  title  of  tluke 
the  dau^h-  of  Clarence,  a  proportionate  income,  and  had  been 
tcrof  War-  named  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which  ofSce 
^'^^'  on  account  of  his  age  he  was  permitted  to  execute 

*  She  WMB  married  to  Charles,  now  duke  of  Buigundy»  at  Damme  on  the 
3d  of  June,  at  five  in  the  morning.     Penn,  ii.  4. 

f  See  in  particular  W>Tcester,  510—515. 

t  Many  writen  tell  us  that  the  enmity  of  Warwick  arose  from  his  disap- 
pointment, caused  by  Edward's  clandestine  marriage  with  Elizabedi.  If 
we  may  believe  them,  the  earl  was  at  the  very  time  in  France  negociating 
on  the  part  of  the  king  a  marriage  with  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  to  the  queen 
of  France;  and  having  succeeded  in  his  mission,  brought  back  with  him  the 
count  of  Dampmartin  as  ambassador  from  Louis.  To  me  the  whole  atoiy " 
appears  a  fiction.  1.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  more  ancient  historians. 
S.  Wa^ick  was  not  at  the  time  in  France.  On  the  20th  of  April,  ten  days 
before  the  marriage,  he  was  employed  in  negociating  a  truce  with  the 
French  envoys  in  London  (Rym.  xi.  531),  and  on  the  36th  of  liay,  about 
three  weeks  after  it,  was  appointed  to  treat  of  another  tnioe  with  the  king 
of  Soots  (Rym.  xi.  424).  3.  Nor  could  he  bring  Datnpmartin  with  him  to 
England.  For  that  nobleman  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Bastile  in 
September,  1463,  and  remained  there  till  Mav,  1465.  Monstrel.  tii.  97. 109. 
Three  contemporary  and  well  informed  writers,  the  two  continoators  of 
the  history  of  CroyUnd,  and  Wyrcester,  attribute  his  discontent  to  the 
marriages  and  honours  granted  to  the  Wydeviles,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
princess  Elisabeth  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy:  and  a  fourth  tells  us  from 
the  mouth  of  Edward  himself,  that  the  king's  suspicion  of  Warwick's  fidelity 
arose  from  the  secret  conferences  of  Uiat  nobleman  with  Louis  at  Rouen. 
See  Cont  Hist.  Croyl.  542.  55.  Wyrcester,  504—510.  Fragment,  399. 
Wyrcester's  annals  end  in  1461 :  firom  a  letter  in  Fenn,  ii.  112,  it  is  probable 
that  he  died  in  1472. 
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by  his  deputy,  the  earl  of  Worcester.  This  young  prince- 
satisfied  at  the  ascendancy  of  the  Wydevilesi  absented  himself 
frequently  from  court,  and  preferred  to  the  company  of  bis 
brother  that  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.    Anoth.er  cause  for  this 
preference  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  attachment  which 
he  had  formed  for  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  that  nobleman. 
Clarence  was  yet  the  next  male  heir  to  the  throne:  and  Ed- 
ward, aware  of  the  ambition  of  Warwick,  earnestly  laboured 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the  parties.     His  efforts  were  in- 
effectual: and  .the  ceremony  was  performed  with- 
out his  consent,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at       juW  11 
Calais,  by  Uie  uncle  of  the  bride,  the  archbishop 
of  York. 

2.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  at  the  very 

time,  when  this  prelate  and  his  brother  met  at  {"^Jf^^ 
Calais  to  celebratp  the  marriage  in  defiance  of  the  Toitahire. 
king,  an  insurrection  should  burst  forth  in  that 
part  of  the  realm,  where  they  possessed  the  principal  influ^ 
jence.  Its  ostensible  cause  was  the  determination  of  the  farmers 
of  Yorkshire  to  resist  the  demand  of  a  thrave  of  corn  from 
every  plough-land,  made  by  the  warden  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Leonard's.  The  thrave  had  been  always  paid  since  the 
time  of  king,  Athelstan:  of  late  it  had  been  refused;  and  when 
the  officers  attempted  to  levy  its  value  by  distress^  the  pea- 
sants flew  to  arms,  chose  for  their  leader  Robert  Hily  ard,  com- 
monly called  Robin  of  Redesdale,  and  threatened  to  march  to 
the  south,  and  reform  the  abuses  of  government  The  citizens 
of  York  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  fifteen  thousand  in- 
surgents: but  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  Warwick's  brother, 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  city,  attacked  and  defeated 
them  with  considerable  slaughter.  Their  leader  was  executed 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

3.  This  circumstance  seems  to  acquit  one  of  the 

Nevils  from  all  share  in  the  insurrection:  yet  his  ^^  distwsr,^ 
subsequent  inactivity,  and  the  conduct  of  his  two 
brothers,  prove,  diat,  whatever  were  its  original  cause,  they 
were  willing  at  least  to  convert  it  to  their  own  purposes. 
Northumberland  could,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  instantly  ex- 
tinguished the  flame:  he  carelessly  looked  on,  till  it  grew 
into  a  general  conflagration.  The  rebels,  though  repulsed, 
were  neither  dispersed  nor  followed:  and  in  the  place  of  the 
leader  whom  they  had  lost,  found  two  others  of  more  illus- 
trious name,  and  more  powerful  connexions,  the  sons  of  the 
lords  Fitz-hugh  and  Latimer,  the  one  the  nephew,  the  other 
the  cousin  german  of  Warwick.  These  young  men,  though 
nominally  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  reality  obeyed  the  com- 
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mands  of  sir  John  Conyers,  ao  old  and  experienced  officer. 
The  claim  of  the  hospital  was  now  forgotten.  Their  avowed 
object  Was  to  meet  the  earl  of  Warwick,  that  with  his  advice 
they  might  remove  from  the  king^s  councils  the  Wydeviles, 
the  authors  of  the  taxes  that  impoverished,  and  of  the  calami- 
ties that  oppressed  the  nation.  At  the  name  of  Warwick  his 
tenants  crowded  from  every  quarter:  and  in  a  few  days  the 
insurgents  were  said  to  amount  to  sixty  thousand  men.* 

On  thefii*st  intelligence  of  the  rising  in  Yorkshire  Edward 
had  summoned  his  retainers :  and  in  the  interval  making  a 
progress  by  the  monasteries  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  the  castle  of  Fotheringay.  Here  the  advance 
of  the  insurgents,  their  increasing  numbers,  and  their  menaces 
of  vengeance  created  considerable  alarm:  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Wydeviles  should  retire  from  the  army,  and  secrete 
themselves  in  their  different  seats  in  the  country.  From 
Fotheringay  the  king  marched  to  Newark:  but  alarmed  at 
the  signs  of  disaffection  which  he  every  where  observed, 
turned  back  to  the  castle  of  Nottingham.  Thence  he  despatch- 

Jul  9  ^^  letters  written  with  his  own  hand  to  his  bro- 
ther Clarence,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  arch- 
bishop, requesting  them  to  hasten  to  him  at  Nottingham  with 
the  same  retinue,  which  usually  attended  them  in  time  of 
peace.  Ifi  the  note  to  Warwick  he  added  these  significant 
words:  <^  and  we  do  not  believe  that  ye  should  be  of  any  such 
disposition  toward  us^  as  the  rumour  here  runneth,  consider- 
ing the  trust  and  affection  we  bear  you.  And,  cousin,  ne 
think  but  ye  shall  be  to  us  welcome."!    But  the  noblemen, 

*  During  this  insurrection  reports  of  witchcraft  were  cii^ulated  against 
Jacquetta,  the  king^s  mother-in-law.  She  afterwards  exhibited  the  follow- 
ing complaint  to  Edward:  ''To  the  king  our  sovereign  lord  sheweth  and 
lamentably  complaineth  unto  your  highness  your  humble  and  true  liege- 
woman  Jacquetta»  dutchess  of  Bedford ....  that  when  she  at  all  time  hath 
and  yet  doth  truly  believe  on  God  according  to  the  faith  of  holy  church,  as 
a  true  christian  woman  ought  to  do»  yet  Thomas  Wake,  esq. .  . .  hath  caus- 
ed her  to  be  brought  in  a  common  noise  and  disclander  of  witchcraft 
throughout  a  great  part  of  your  realm,  surmising  that  she  shoiUd  have  used 
witclicraft  and  sorcery,  insomuch  as  the  said  Wake  caused  to  be  brought 
to  Warwick  at  your  last  being  there,  sovereign  lord  (he  was  thea  in  the 
custody  of  Clarence,  Warwick,  and  the  archbishop),  to  divers  of  the  loids 
being  there  present,  an  image  of  lead  made  like  a  man  of  arms  containing 
the  length  of  a  man's  finger,  and  broken  in  the  middle,  and  made  fast  mth 
a  wire,  saying  that  it  was  made  by  your  said  oratrice,  to  use  with  the  said 
witchcraft  and  sorcery:  where  she,  nor  none  for  her  or  by  her  ever  saw  it, 
God  knoweth."  Of  course  her  innocence  was  admitted  by  the  king.  Rot 
Pari.  vi.  232.  I  have  mentioned  this,  that  the  reader  may  see  on  what 
frivolous  grounds  these  accusations  were  brought,  and  how  anxious  the 
highest  personages  were  to  guard  agsdnst  them. 

f  Fcnn,  ii.  40.  The  letters  are  dated  at  Nottingham,  July  9th,  without 
any  year.    I  have  placed  them  in  1469,  because  Edward  was  then  at  Not- 
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on  whose  attachment  and  services  he  rested  his  chief  hopes 
were  the  lords  Herbert  and  Stafford,  lately  created  earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Devon.  The  former,  who  had  reduced  the 
strong  castle  of  Hardiough,  hastened  from  Wales  to  the  aid  of 
his  sovereign  with  eight  thousand  men,  the  latter  with  five 
dioosand  joined  him  at  Banbury:  but  an  unfortunate  dispute 
about  quarters  irritated  Stafford,  and  he  withdrew 
his  troops  to  another  town  at  the  distance  of  2^^*** 
twelve  miles*  A  numerous  party  of  the  insur-  ji^^f' 
gents  seized  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  loyalists 
the  next  day  at  Edgecote,  who,  without  archers,  and  deserted 
by  their  friends  the  Welshmen,  offered  an  easy  victory  to  the 
multitude  of  their  enemies.  Five  thousand  with  their  leader 
perished  on  the  field:  during  the  pursuit  the  victors  discover*- 
ed  the  earl  Rivers  and  sir  John  Wydevile,  the  father  and  bro- 
tiler  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  forest  of  Dean.  They  were  seized, 
brought  to  Northampton,  and  executed  by  the  order,  or  the 
pretended  order,  of  Clarence  and  Warwick.  Even  Stafford 
did  not  escape.  He  was  afterwards  beheaded  at  Bridgewater, 
some  say  by  command  of  the  king  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of 
the  batUe,  others  with  more  probability  by  the  fury  of  the 
people,  who  hated  him  as  a  friend  of  the  Wydeviles.* 

4.  Clarence,  Warwick,  and  the  archbishop  had  Edward 
now  landed  in  England,  and  taking  with  them  made  prii 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  proceeded  in  search  soner  and 
of  the  king;  whom  they  found  at  Olney,  plunged  f  ^^nfined. 
iii  the  deepest  distress  by  the  defeat  of  Pembroke,  the  murder 
of  the  Wydeviles,  and  the  desertion  of  his  friends.  At  the 
first  interview  they  approached  him  with  all  those  expressions 
of  respect  which  are  due  from  the  subject  to  the  sovereign; 
and  Edward,  deceived  by  these  appearances,  freely  acquaint* 
ed  them  with  his  suspicions  and  displeasure.  But  his  impru- 
dence was  soon  checked  by  the  discovery  that  he  was  in 
reality  their  captive:  and  he  hastily  accepted  those  excuses, 
which  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  refuse.  The  few 
loyalists  who  had  remained  with  the  king,  dispersed  by  the 
permission  of  Warwick:  at  his  command  the  insurgents  re- 
turned to  their  homes  loaden  with  plunder:  and  Edward  ac- 
companied the  two  brothers  to  Warwick;  whence  for  greater 


tinefaam;  Clarence,  IVarwick,  and  the  archbishop  were  tD{|^ther  at  Calais, 
and  consequently  could  receive  letters  by  the  same  messengers;  and  ac- 
tually did  all  three  wait  on  the  king  a  few  weeks  afler.    See  Cont.  Hist. 
Croyl.  542,  543. 
♦  Sec  Cont.  Hist  Croyl.  543.  551.    Fragment,  300, 301.    Stow,  422. 
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security  he  was  removed  to  MidSleham,  ander  the  euatody 
of  the  archbishop.* 

England  exhibited  at  thia  moment  the  extraor- 
1^^^'  dinaiT  spectacle  of  two  rival  kingSi  eaeh  confined 
in  prison,  Henry  in  ttie  Tower,  Edward  in  YoiAr 
shire.  Whatever  mighthave  been  the  intentions  of  Warwick, 
they  were  disconcerted  by  the  friends  of  the  former,  who 
seized  the  opportunity  to  unfurl  his  standard  in  the  marches 
of  Scotland,  under  sir  Humphrey  Nevil.t  The  ciMfidoei  of 
the  earl  proved  that  the  suspicions  previously  entertained  of 
his  acting  in  concert  with  the  partisans  of  that  monarch,  were 
groundless.  He  summoned  all  the  lieges  of  Edward  to  op- 
pose  the  rebels:  but  the  summons  was  disregarded,  and  men 
refused  to  fight  in  defence  of  a  prince,  of  whose  fate  they  were 
ignorant  He  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  exhibit  the  king 
in  public  at  York,  having  first  obtained  firom  him  a  grant  of 
.,  the  office  of  justioiary  of  south  Wales,  and  of  all 
^'*"  ^^'  the  other  dignities  held  by  the  late  eari  of  Pem- 
broke. From  York  he  marched  into  tiie  north,  defeated  (9ie 
Lancastrians,  and  conducted  their  leader  to  Edward,  by  whom 
he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  head  on  a  scafibld.  By  what 
arguments  or  promises  the  king  procured  his  liberty,  we  know 

*  Cont  Hist  Crayl.  543.  551.  Bj  modem  writen  the  captiTitjr  of  Ed- 
ward has  been  acornfully  rejected.  Hume  lays  it  is  contnuilicted  by  recotdi^ 
Carte  and  Henry  pronounce  it  incredible  Mid  fomanfic.  Bttt»  if  it  y0tK, 
they  should  haye  accounted  for  what  in  that  case  were  move  inconceivibley 
the  mention  which  is  made  of  it  by  almost  every  writer  of  the  age,  whether 
forei|per  or  latiye,  even  by  Commines  (lii.  4),  who  says  he  received  the 
principal  incidents  of  Edward's  history  from  the  mouth  of  Edward  himsdfi 
and  by  the  annalist  of  Croyland  (551 )»  who  was  high  in  the  confidence  of 
that  monarch.  Hume's  ar^ments  are,  1.  That  the  rec(»ds  in  Rymer  allow 
of  no  interval  for  the  imprisonment  <rf'  Edward  in  1470;  and  2.  That  it  b 
not  mentioned,  as,  if  it  had  happened,  it  must  have  been,  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  Henry  against  Clarence  and  Warwick  of  the  same  year.  But  in  the 
first  place,  he  has  mistaken  the  date  of  the  imprisonment,  which  was  not  in 
1470,  but  in  1469  (ea  estate  que  conting^bat  anno  nono  regi%  qui  emt  an- 
nus domini  1469.  Cont.  CroyL  551):  and  in  the  second  the  proclamation 
ought  not  to  have  named  it{  because  it  confines  itself  to  the  enumeration  of 
those  offences  only,  which  had  been  committed  after  the  pardon  granted  to 
them  at  Christmas  1469  (Rot.  Pari.  vi.  333).  But  there  is  a  record,  which 
phces  the  existence  of  the  imprisonment  beyond  a  doiibt,  ^e  attainder  of 
Clarence,  in  which  the  king  enumerates  it  among  his  offences:  '*as  in  ju- 
partjmg  the  king's  royall  estate,  persone  and  life  in  atraiie  warde^  putting 
him  thereby  from  all  his  libertie,  aftre  procuryng  grete  commocions.*'  RoL 
Pari.  vi.  193.  I  may  add,  that  in  the  records  in  Rymer  for  1469,  there  u  a 
sufficient  interval  of  three  months  from  the  12th  oif  May  to  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust, the  very  time  assigned  for  the  insurrection  and  imprisonment. 

t  Sir  Humphrey  had  fled  from  the  defeat  at  Hexham  in  1464,  and  con 
cealed  himself  during  live  years  in  a  cave,  opening  into  the  river  Derwcnt. 
Year-book,  Ter.  Pasch.  4  Ed.  IV.  20. 
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not  A  private  treaty  was  signed:  he  repaired  to  the  capital, 
accompanied  by  seyeral  lords  of  the,  party:  and  his  return  was 
hailed  by  his  own  friends  as  little  short  of  a  mira*  ^  ^ 
ele.  A  eoUncil  of  peers  was  now  summoned,  in 
which,  after  many  n^gociations,  Clarence  and  his  father-in-law 
condescended  to  justify  their  conduct  Edward  with  apparent 
cheerfulness  accepted  their  apology;  and  a  general  pardon  was 
issued  in  favour  of  all  persons,  who  had  borne  arms  against 
the  king  from  the  first  rising  in  Yorkshire  under  Robin  of 
Redesdiiue,  to  the  time  when  they  were  dismissed  by  the  earl 
of  Warwick  at  Olney.* 

5.  Elizabeth  had  not  yet  bonie  her  husband  a    Hit  eldest 
son,  and  though  the  eldest  daughter  was  but  four    daughter 
years  old,  Edward  in  this  assembly  asked  the  ad-    promised  to 
vice  of  the  lords,  how  he  should  dispose  of  the    ^^!f^ 

Joungprineessin  marriage.  For  his  own  part  ^  ' 
e  wished  to  give  her  to  George,  the  son  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  presumptive  heir  to  all  the  three  Nevils. 
His  choice  was  unanimously  approved:  and  the  young  noble- 
man, that  his  rank  might  approach  nearer  to  that  of  his  in- 
tended bride,  was  created  duke  of  Bedford.  This  extraor- 
dinary measure  has  been  explained  on  two  suppositions, 
either  that  the  king  alarmed  at  the  marriage  between  his 
brother  and  the  daughter  of  Warwick  sought  to  raise  up  a 
new  and  oppq9ite  interest  in  the  family;  or  that,  as  the  price  of 
his  liberation,  he  had  promised  to  give  his  daughter  to  this 
young  nobleman,  the  son  of  a  brother  who  had  never  offended 
him,  and  the  nephew  of  the  two  brothers,  who  kept  him  in 
confinement 

^  The  account  of  Edward's  escape,  which  is  generally  fiven,  is  that  the 
ttchblshop  allowed  him  to  hunt,  and  that  one  day,  while  ne  was  employed 
in  that  exeiciie,  he  was  carried  olf  by  his  friends  (tbM  903).  That  which 
I  have  given,  depends  on  Ae  superior  authoriQr  of  the  historian  of  Croyland, 
who  while  he  conuders  the  king's  liberation  almost  miraculous,  yet  asserts 
that  it  had  the  elpress  consent  of  VTarwick.  Praeter  omnem  spem  pene 
m&rssidese,  hon  tam  cTaait,  qvam  de  expresso  ipsius  comitis  consensu  di- 
aisBas  eat,  p.  S51,  Stow  mentions  Bdwiard's  promises,  and  that  he  remain- 
ed at  Tofk  till  alter  the  execution  of  sir  Humphrey  Nevil,  p.  431.  In  Fenn 
there  is  a  letter  without  date,  which  I  believe  refers  to  this  period,  ft  relates 
the  king's  return  from  York  to  London  in  company  with  the  archbishop, 
wfa«^  however,  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  capital  with  him,  but  order- 
ed to  rtmain  at  the  Moor,  his  seat  in  Hertfordshire.  The  earl  of  Oxford,  a 
Lanoastrian,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner. — ^**The  king,"  adds  the  wri- 
ter, '*hath  himself  good  language  of  the  lords  of  Clarence  and  Warwick, 
snd  of  mylovdaof  York  and  Osford,  saying  th^  be  his  best  friends;  but  his 
hoosehold  men  have  other  luiguage,  so  that  what  shall  hastily  fall,  1  cannot 
■ay."    Fenn,  i.  394. 
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6.  To  those  who  were  not  in  the  confidence  of 
Another  ^^^  parties,  their  reconciliation  appeared  sincere, 
and  recon-  ^^^  greater  security  a  pardon  for  all  offences  eom- 
ciliation.         mitted  before  the  feast  of  Christmas  was  granted 

to  Clarence  and  Warwick;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  restoration  of  peace  within  the  realm,  proposals  were 
made  to  invade  France  in  concert  with  the  king's  brother*in- 

1470.  '^^>  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Burgundy.  The  French  am- 
bassadors, who  came  over  probably  to  learn  the 
state  of  the  different  parties,  were  so  much  deceived,  that 
Louis  XI.  in  consequence  of  their  representations,  published 
an  order  to  all  his  subjects  to  meet  in  arms  on  the  first  of 
May,  that  they  might  l)e  in  readiness  to  repel  the  threatened 
invasion.*  Yet  under  this  outward  appearance  of  harmony, 
distrust  and  resentment  festered  in  their  hearts;  and  a  singu- 
lar occurrence  proved,  how  little  faith  was  to  be  given  to  the 
protestations  uttered  on  either  side.  The  archbishop  bad  in> 
vited  the  king  to  meet  Clarence  and  Warwick  at  an  enter- 
tainment, which  he  designed  to  give  at  his  seat  at  the  Moor 
in  Hertfordshire.  As  Edward  was  washing  his  hands  before 
supper,  John  Ratcliffe,  afterwards  lord  Fitz-Walter,  whisper^ 
ed  in  his  ear,  that  one  hundred  armed  men  were  lying  in 
wait  to  surprise,  and  convey  him  to  prison.  Without  in- 
quiring into  the  grounds  of  the  information,  he  stole  to  the 
door,  mounted  a  horse,  and  rode  with  precipitation  to  Wind- 
sor.  His  abrupt  departure  revived  all  the  former 
February.  dissentions;  fresh  conferences  were  held  at  Bay- 
nard's  castle,  under  the  mediation  of  Cecily,  dutchess  of 
York,  the  king's  mother;  and  a  new  reconciliation  was  effect- 
ed equally  insincere  with  all  those  which  had  preceded  it.t 

7.  During  these  conferences  the  commons  in 
Insurrec-        Lincolnshire  rose  in  arms.     There  can  be  little 

Robert*''       ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^®^^  secretly  instigated  by  Cla- 
Welles.  rence  and  Warwick:  openly  they  complained  of 

the  extortions  of  the  officers  of  the  household, 
chased  sir  Robert  Burgh,  a  purveyor,  out  of  the  county,  burnt 
his  mansion,  and  pillaged  his  estates.  The  king,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  his  friends,  :|:  gave  a  commission  to  the  duke  and 

*  Monstrel.  addit.  p.  33. 

-f  Fragment,  302.  Fab.  499.  The  author  of  the  Fragment  is  aingnkrly 
unfortunate  in  his  dates,  lie  places  this  incident  in  the  present  year  after 
Easter.  Yet  it  is  evident  from  authentic  records,  and  subsequent  events, 
that  if  it  happened  at  all,  it  must  have  happened  before  Lent. 

i  Rym.  xt.  652.  Sir  John  Paston  in  one  of  his  letters  says,  '*  My  lord  of 
Warwick,  as  it  is  supposed,  shall  go  with  the  king  into  Lincolnshire:  some 
men  say  that  his  going  shall  do  good,  some  say  that  it  doth  barm."  Fenn, 
ii.  32. 
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the  earl  to  levy  troops  for  his  service:  and,  before  he  left  Lon- 
don, sent  for  the  lord  Welles,  the  father  of  sir  Robert,  who 
was  leader  of  the  insurgents.     That  irresolute  nobleman  at 
first  obeyed  the  summons,  then  repenting  of  his  word  fled 
with  sir  Thomas  Dymock  into  a  sanctuary,  and  afterwards, 
on  the  promise  of  a  pardon,  repaired  to  the  court    Edward 
insisted  that  he  should  employ  his  paternal  authority,  and 
command  his  son  to  submit  to  the  royal  mercy:  but  the  youne 
man  at  the  same  time  received  letters  from  Warwick  and 
Clarence,  exhorting  him  to  persevere,  and^  assuring  him  of 
speedy  and  powerful  aid.    When  the  king  Had  reached  Stam- 
ford, and  found  that  sir  Robert  was  yet  in  arms,  he  ordered 
the  father  and  Dymock  to  be  beheaded  in  violation  of  his 
promise:  and  then  sent  a  second  summons  to  sir  Robert,  who 
indignantly  replied,  that  he  would  never  trust  the  perfidy  of 
the  man,  who  had  murdered  his  parent     Thjs 
answer  was,  however,  dictated  by  despair.     The    2*^®  ^ 
king  attacked  the  insurgents  at  Erpingfaam  in  ^^f 
Rutlan(^hire :  his  artillery  mowed  down  their 
ranks:  their  leaders  were  taken:  and  while  the 
meaner  prisoners  were  dismissed,  sir  Charles  De-    '"'**^  ^^' 
lalaunde,  and  sir  Robert  Welles,  paid  the  forfeit    ^wch  19. 
of  their  lives.    Before  their  execution  they  ascribed  their  ob- 
stinacy in  refusing  the  king's  mercy  to  the  solicitations  of 
Clarence  and  Warwick.*    The  earl  of  Worcester  had  been 
appointed  lord  constable:  and  under  that  cruel  nobleman,  the 
lord  Willoughby  lost  his  head  at  York,  and  several  knights 
and  gentlemen  were  put  to  the  most  barbarous  and  ignomini- 
ous deaths.t 

By  the  premature  defeat  of  the  Lincolnshire 
insurgents  Clarence  and  Warwick  found  them-    ]^J2^*^ 
selves  in  a  most  perplexing  situation.     They  had    ^^^^  ^„^ 
purposed  to  join  sir  Robert  Welles  on  the  mor-    wick, 
row:  now  seeing  themselves  unable  to  cope  with 
the  king,  they  advanced  towards  Yorkshire,  having  previous- 
ly by  proclamation  ordered  every  man  able  to  bear  arms  to 
join  them  under  the  penalty  of  death. J     The  king  was  at 
Doncaster,  when  they  reached  Esterfield  at  the  distance  of 

•  *  Hot  Pari.  vi.  144.  **  A»  the  said  sir  Robert  Welles,  &c.  hare  openly  oon* 
fessed  and  showed  before  his  said  highness,  the  lords  of  his  blood,  and  the 
multitude  of  his  subjects  attending  upon  him  in  his  host  at  this  time, .  . .  . 
'which  they  aflinned  to  be  true  at  their  deaths,  uncompeUed,  unstirred^ 
and  undesired  so  to  do."    Ibid.  p.  233. 

t  I  shall  not  shock  the  feelings  of  the  reader  by  relating  the  cruelties 
mentioned  by  8tow,  422. 

t  Rot  Pari.  Ti.  333. 
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twenty  miles:  and  having  arrayed  his  forces  to 
lltreh  TO.  receive  themi  he  sent  Garter  king  at  arms  to  sum- 
mon them  to  appear  before  him,  and  clear  themselves  of  the 
offences  laid  to  their  charge.  They  immediately  turned  to 
the  west,  and  marched  to  Manchester  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the 
lord  Stanley,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  Warwick.  Want. 
of  provisions  prevented  the  pursuit  by  the  royal  army,  and 

Edward  hastening  Ip  York  published  a  proclama- 
liarcn  23.      ^j^^^^  j^  which  he  enumerated  their  offences,  but 

exhorted  them  to  return  to  their  duty  within  a  certain  term, 
assuring  them,  that  if  they  could  vindicate  their  innocence, 
he  would  accept  their  justification  with  pleasure;  and  that  if 
they  could  not,  he  would  still  remember  that  they  were  allied 
to  him  by  blood,  and  had  been  once  numbered  among  his 
dearest  friends.*  At  the  same  time  he  took  from  Clarence 
the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  gave  it  to  the  earl  of  Worces- 
ter; restored  to  Henry  Percy  the  earldom  of  Northumberland 
and  the  wardenship  of  the  east  marches,  giving  in 
'**'*^  *  compensation  to  Warwick's  brother,  who  had  held 
them  ever  since  the  battle  of  Towton,  the  barren  title  of  mar- 
quess Montague;  and  having  learned  that  the  fugitives,  unable 
to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  lord  Stanley,  had  marched  to  the 
If  h  9fi  south,  issued  commissions  to  array  the  population 
^^^  of  all  the  counties  through  which  it  was  probable 

ifap(!i)  31       ^^^y  would  pass.     From  York  he  hastened  to 

Nottingham;  where,  as  the  time  allotted  to  them 

had  expired,  he  declared  them  traitors,  and,  having  offered 

rewards  for  their  apprehension,  continued  his  march  with  the 

greatest  expedition.     But  they  fled  more  rapidly  than  he  could 

pursue:  and  by  the  time  tflat  he  reached  Exeter, 

April  15.      {jj J  collected  ships  at  Dartmouth,  whence  they  set 

sail  for  the  harbour  of  Calais.t 

Warwick  had  intrusted  the  government  of  Ca- 
l^d'd  ^^'^  ^^  ^  gentleman  of  Gascony,  named  Vauderc, 
from  Calais.  ^  knight  of  the  garter.  To  his  dismay  and  as- 
tonishment the  batteries  of  the  place  opened  upon 
him,  as  he  attempted  to  enter.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sent  an 
olScer  to  remonstrate.  Vauclerc,  acquainted  with  the  recent 
transactions  in  England,  had  resolved  to  play  a  deep,  but,  he 
trusted,  a  secure  game.  To  Warwick  he  apologized  for  his 
conduct,  by  informing  him  that  the  garrison  was  disaffected, 
and  would,  if  he  landed,  infallibly  betray  him.     At  the  same 

*  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  333,  and  Fenn,  ii.  36. 

flbid.  Rym.  654--657.  The  reward  was  lOOL  per  annum  in  land  or 
1000/.  in  money.  Hcnca  wo  may  infer  that  land  in  this  rel|^  told  at  tea 
years'  purchase. 
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time  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Edwtrd  with  assurances 
of  his  loyalty,  and  his  determination  to  preserve  so  important 
a  fortress  for  his  sovereign.  What  impression  bis  reasons 
made  on  the  mind  of  Warwicki  we  know  not:  but  Edward 
rewarded  him  with  the  government  of  Calais,  and  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  granted  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  crowns. 
The  fugitives,  after  some  deliberation,  steered  their  course 
towards  Normandy,  captured  every  Flemish  merchantman 
which  fell  in  their  way,  and  were  received  at  Harfleur,  with 
distinguished  honours,  by  the  admiral  of  France.* 

Louis  XI.  had  hitherto  espousetl  but  faintly  the 
cause  of  the  house  of  Lancaster :  but  he  now  saw    *j  l"*f^^' 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  arrival  of    xi.  ^^^'"* 
Warwick  and  his  friends;  and  ordered  them  and 
their  ladies  to  be  provided  with  the  best  accommodations  in 
the  neighbouring  towns.    Clarence  and  the  earl  were  invited 
to  his  court  at  Amboise;  where  they  met  Henry's  queen, 
Margaret  of  Anjou.     No  two  persons  had  ever  inflicted  more 
serious  injuries  on  each  other  than  the  earl  and  that  princess: 
but  misfortune  had  blunted  the  edge  of  their  mutual  hatred, 
and  interest  induced  them  to  forget  their  past  en- 
mity.     A  reconciliation  was  speedily  effected:  ^"^ 
Edward,  Mar|;aret's  son,  married  Anne,  the  second  daughter 
of  Warwick:  it  was  agreed  that  both  parties  should  unite  to 
restore  Henry  to  the  throne;  and  that  in  failure  of  issue  by  the 
prince,  the  crown  at  his  death  should  devolve  on  the  duke  of 
Clarence.t 

The  only  persons  dissatisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment were  that  duke  and  his  dutchess.  Clarence  ^g^^^? 
bad  hitherto  been  induced  to  follow  the  councils 
of  Warwick  by  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  his  brother  on 
the  tlirone:  he  now  saw  another  claimant  mterposed  between 
himself  and  the  object  of  his  ambition;  and  his  chance  of  suc- 
cess made  to  depend  on  a  distant  and  very  uncertain  contin- 
gency. His  discontent  was  artfully  fomented  by  the  intrigues 
of  a  female  agent  A  lady  belonging  to  the  suite  of  the 
dutchess  had  in  the  hurry  of  the  flight  been  left  in  England: 
but  was  permitted  to  follow,  in  appearance  through  the  atten- 
tion of  the  king  to  his  sister-in-law,  in  reality  that  she  might 
carry  private  instructions  to  Clarence.  She  represented  to 
that  prince  how  unnatural  it  was  for  him  to  fight  against  his 
brother,  and  to  support  the  cause  of  a  family,  the  prosperity 
of  which  must  depend  on  the  destruction  of  his  own.    These 

*  Commines,  iii.  4.    Monttrd.  addit.  34. 

t  Com.  ibtd.    Hall,  306, 30r.    Frmg.  304.    Lell.  CoU.  tt.  503. 
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suggestions  were  nol  lost  on  a  mind  already  predisposed  to 
receive  them:  and  the  duke  found  the  means  to  assure  Ed- 
ward, that  when  the  occasion  should  offer,  he  would  proye 
himself  a  loyal  subject  and  affectionate  kinsman.* 

The  conduct  of  that  prince  during  this  interval 
The  esilM  jg  almost  inexplicable.  If  we  except  the  execution 
]]^^  ^       of  some  and  the  banishment  of  odiers,  among  the 

adherents  of  Warwick,  he  took  no  precautions  to 
avert,  made  no  preparations  to  meet,  the  approaching  storm. 
His  time  was  spent  in  gallantries  and  amusements:  the  two 
brothers  of  Warwick  were  received  into  favour;  and  one  of 
them,  the  marquess  of  Montague,  was  honoured  with  the  royal 
confidence. t  In  such  circumstances  no  man  but  the  infatuated 
monarch  himself  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  result,  if  Warwick 
should  effect  a  landing.  That  nobleman  had  always  been  the 
fSaivourite,  his  exile  had  made  him  the  idol,  of  the  people:  no 
ballad  was  popular  in  the  towns  and  villages  which  did  not 
resound  his  praise;  and  every  pageant  and  public  exhibition 
made  allusions  to  his  virtues  and  his  misfortunes.  But  if  Ed* 
ward  was  indolent,  his  brother-in-law,  the  duke  of  Surgundy, 
was  active.  He  sent  emissaries  to  Calais  to  watch  the  con* 
duct  of  Vaudere;  complained  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  of 
the  reception  which  had  been  given  to  his  enemy;  sought  by 
menaces  and  preparations  of  war  to  intimidate  Louis;  seized 
all  the  French  merchandise  in  his  territories  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  captures  made  by  Warwick;  and  despatched  a  power- 
ful squadron  to  blockade  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine.  Bat 
the  Burgundian  ships  were  dispersed  by  a  storm:  and  the  next 
morning  the  exiles,  under  the  protection  of  a  French  fleet, 
.^  left  their  anchorage;  and  steering  across  the  chan- 
^^  '  nel,  landed  without  opposition  at  Plymouth  and 
Dartmouth,  i 

The  incautious  Edward  had  been  drawn  as  far 
^wBidis  ag  York  by  an  artifice  of  the  lord  Fitz-hugh, 
ofOie  *^^  brother-in-law  to  Warwick,  who  pretended  to 
kingdom.       Ttise  a  rebellion  in  Northumberland,  and  on  the 

approach  of  the  king,  retired  within  the  borders 
of  ScotIand.§    Thus  the  southern  counties  were  left  open  to 

*  Commines,  iii.  5. 

f  Though  the  archbishop  wbb  allowed  to  remain  at  the  Moor  in  Hertford- 
•hire,  "  thcr  was  belcfTte  with  hym  dyvene  of  the  kynge's  servantes,*' 
evidently  to  watch  his  motions.    Femi,  ii.  48. 

i  COmmineSy  ibid.  Hall,  20r»  208.  The  duke  of  Burgundr  wrote  with 
unuaoal  warmth  on  these  subjects.  Par  St  George*  says  he  m  one  of  his 
letters,  si  Ton  n'y  pouryoid*  a  l*aide  de  Dieu  j'y  pourveoirai  lana  vos  con- 
gi^s  n'y  vos  raisons.     Apud  Duclosy  ii.  p.  11. 

^  Fab.  500.    Fenn,ii.48. 
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the  invadera.  The  men  of  Kent  had  risen  lit  atms:  in  Lon- 
don Dr.  Godard  preached  at  St  Paul's,  cross  in  favour-of  the 
title^f  Henry  VI.:  Warwick  proclaimed  that  monarch,  or- 
dered all  men  between  sixteen  and  sixty  to  join  his  standard, 
and  inarched  with  an  army,  which  increased  every  hour,  in  k 
direct  line  towards  Nottingham.  The  thoughtless  king  affect- 
ed to  treat  the  invasion  with  his  usual  levity :  he  was  happy 
that  his  enemies  had  at  last  put  themselves  in  his  power;  aiid 
trusted  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  would  prevent  their  escape 
by  sea;  But  the  delusion  was  soon  dissipated.  Very  few  of 
those,  who  had  been  summoned,  resorted  to  his  quarters  at 
Doncaater;  and  of  these  few  many  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  depart.  As  he  sate  at  dinner  or  lay  in  bed,  word  was 
brought  that  Warwick  continued  to  approach  with  the  utmost 
expedition :  nor  had  he  recovered  from  his  surprise,  before  a 
second  messenger  informed  him  that  six  thousand  men,  who 
had  hitherto  worn  the  white  rose,  had,  at  the  instigation  of 
Montague,  thrown  away  that  device,  and  tossing  their  bonnets 
into  the  air,  had  cried,  <'  God  bless  king  Harry."  A  battalion 
of  guards  was  rhimediately  despatched  to  secure  a  neighbour- 
ing bridge,  and  the  king,  after  a  short  consultation  with  his 
friends,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  without  stopping  to  the  town 
of  Lynn.  He  found  in  the  harbour  an  English  ship,  and  two 
Dutch  brigs:  and  embarking  in  them  with  a  few  noblemen 
and  about  eight  hundred  followers,  compelled  the  sailors  to 
weigh  anchor,  and  steer  immediately  for  the  coast  of  Holland. 
The  fugitives  were  descried  by  a  fleet  of  pirates  from  the 
Hanse  towns:  and  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  these  unknown 
enemies,  the  king  was  compelled  to  run  his  vessel  on  shore. 
He  landed  near  Alkmaar;  was  received  with  every  token  of 
respect  by  Grutuse  the  governor  of  the  province;  and  con- 
ducted by  him  to.  the  Hague  to  meet  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Thus,  by  his  presumption  and  inactivity,  did  Edward  lose  his 
crown,  before  he  could  strike  one  blow  to  preserve  it** 

Queen  Elizabeth  with  her  family  had  remained 
in  the  Tower:  but  perceiving  that  the  tide  of    ^^J^^ 
loyalty  had  turned  in  favour  of  Henry,  she  left 
that  fortress  secretly,  and  fled  with  her  mother 
and  three  daughters  to  the  sanctuary  of  West-         ^ 
minster,  where  she  was  shortly  afterwards  delivered  of  a 
son.  t    Within  a  few  days  Clarence  and  Warwick       ^^  g 
made  their  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital. 

'     •  Cont.  Croyl.  554.     Commines,  iii.  5.    Fragment,  306.    Stow,  422. 
Hall,  209.  Edward  after  his  rcttoration,  rewarded  Grutuse  with  the  earldom 
of  Winchester,  which  that  nobleman  was  induced  to  K»gn  by  Hanry  Vll. 
t  Stow,  42^  423.    Fenn.  ii.  52. 
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Henry  wa«  immediately  conducted  from  the  Tower  to  tlM 
bishop's  piiJace:  and  thence  walked  in  soleoui 
^^^  procesaioni  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  ta  the 

cathedral  of  St  Paul's.  His  friends  attributed  his  restora^on 
tp  the  undoubtedlnterposition  of  heaven;*  by  foreign  nations 
it  was  viewed  with  wonder,  or  treated  with  ridicule:  to  him- 
self  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  proved  a  source  of  joy  or  regret 
He  had  been  the  captive  of  Edward;  he  was  now  beconne  the 
slave  of  Warwick,  t 

By  a  parliament  summoned  in  the  name  of  the 
Settlement  restored  king,  Edward  was  pronounced  an  usur- 
ofthewic-  pg,.^  hij  adherents  were  attainted,  and  all  acts 
^Noyrbe.  passed  by  his  authority,  were  repealed.  The 
next  step  was  to  ratify  the  convention  of  Am« 
horse.  An  act  of  settlement  entailed  the  crown  on  the  issue 
male  of  Henry  VL,  and  in  default  of  such  issue  on  the  duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  heirs  of  his  body:  and  appointed  that 
prince  with  his  father-in-law,  protectors  of  the  realm,  during 
the  minority  of  Edward,  the  present  prince  of  Wales.  AH 
the  lords,  who  had  suffered  for  their  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  HQnry,  recovered  their  titles  and  property:  Clarence 
was  made  heir  to  his  late  father  Richard  duke  of  York,  pro- 
moted to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  and  in  place  of  some 
manors,  which  had  belonged  to  Lancastrians,  received  other 
grants  of  equal,  perhaps  of  superior,  value:  Warwick  reaa- 
sumed  his  offices  of  chamberlain  of  England  and  captain  of 
Calais,  to  which  was  added  that  of  lord  high  admiral:  his 
brother  the  archbishop  was  again  intrusted  with  the  seals;  and 
his  other  brother  the  marquess  recovered  the  wardenship  of. 
the  marches.  But  if  the  conquerors  thus  provided  for  them- 
selves, it  must  be  added  in  their  praise,  that  their  triumph 
was  not  stained  with  blood.  The  only  man  who  suffered  was 
the  earl  of  Worcester;  whose  cruelty  in  the  office  of  constable 
had  acquired  for  him,  with  the  title  of  ^<  the  butcher^^'  the 
hatred  of  the  people.]: 

*  Cont  Croyl.  554»  who  adds,  thougph  himself  a  Yorkist,  that  (he  Lancas- 
frians  were  at  that  period  the  more  numerous  party. 

f  A  forei^er  writing  on  the  subject  to  the  cardinal  of  Pavia,  says:  Ride- 
bunt  posten,  credo,  aut  ut  miracula  mirabuntur,  cum  audierint  tantum  ease 
hujus  comitis  ingenium  ut  indomitam  gentem  tarn  facUe  rent,  novos  reget 
fecerit,  his  denuo  pulms'veteres  rerocarit,  et  ipse  pulsus  mtra  vertentera 
annum,  multis  intra  et  extra  regnum  adverssintibus,  m  idem  regnum  redie* 
tit,  &c     Hesdini,  Oct  xi.  1470.     Apud  Raynal.  eodem  anno. 

*  Cont.  Croyl.  544.  Rym.  xi.  661—679.  693—696.  699—705.  When 
the  proceedings  of  Henry's  parliament  were  aflerwards  repealed,  it  is  pro- 
babfe  that  they  were  also  cancelled.  They  do  not  now  appear  on  the  roUs. 
Rot  Pari.  Ti.  191. 
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To  no  one  did  this  sudden  revolution  aflbrd 
greater  satisfaction  than  to  Louis  of  FiMce.     By    S^^^f  - 
•his  orders  it  was  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings    powwSf" 
for  three  days,  and  Margaret  was  received  at 
Paris  with  the  same  distinction  as  a  queen  of 
France*    To  complipent  Henry,  a  splendid  em-       peb^  1*3 
,  bassy  proceeded  to  London,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  commerce  for  fifteen  years  cemented  the  union  between 
the  two  crowns.*    The  duke  of  Burgundy  on  the  contrary 
found  himself  placed  in  a  most  distressing  dilemma.    Edward 
had  fled  to  him  and  solicited  his  aid.     Could  he  refuse  the 
brother  of  his  consort?     The  dukes  of  Exeter  and  Somerset 
had  reached  his  court,  and  reminded  him  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  the  same  ancestor  as  Henry.     Could  he  contri- 
bute to  dethrone  a  prince  of  his  own  blood  .^     By  aiding 
Edward,  he  might  provoke  Henry  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Louis,  who  had  already  wrested  from  him  a  rich  and  popu- 
lous territory:  by  refusing  to  aid  him,  he  should  expose  him- 
self to  equal  danger  from  the  friendship  between  the  two 
crowns.     At  last  he  adopted  the  crooked,  but  in  thii^nstance 
successful,  policy,  of  rejecting  in  public,  while  he  favoured  in 
private,  the  cause  of  the  exile.     By  proclamation  heibrbade 
tinder  severe  penalties  any  of  his  subjects  to  lend  assistance 
to  Edward:  in  secret  he  made  him  a  present  of  fifty  thou- 
sand florins;  ordered  four  large  ships  to  be  equipped  for  his 
use  at  Vere  in  Holland;  and  hired  fourteen  vessels  from  the 
Hanse  towns  to  transport  him  to  England.! 

About  the  middle  of  Lent  the  hostile  fleet  was    j^^j^^^ 
descried  ofi"  the  coast  of  Sufiblk:  but  the  prepara-    ]ands  in 
tions  which  had  been  made,  and  the  activity  of  a    i^ngland. 
faiother  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  deterred  it  from 
approaching  the  land.     Continuing  his  course  to 
the  north,  Edward  entered  the  Humber,  and  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  disembarked  at  Ravenspur,  the  very       ^^  ^^ 
place  where  Henry  IV.  landed  to  dethrone  Rich- 
ard If;    The  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  induced  him  to  imi- 
tate the  dissimulation  and  perjury  of  that  monarch.     He 
exhibited  a  pretended  safe-conduct  from  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland: protested  that  he  came  not  to  claim  the  throne  but 
the  inheritance  of  his  late  father,  the  duke  of  York;  wore  in 
his  bonnet  an  ostrich  feather,  the  device  of  Edward  the  Lan- 
castrian prince  of  Wales;  and  ordered  his  followers  to  shout 

*  Rym.  xi.  683.  690. 

t  CoMmines*  iii«  6.    He  had'900  English  mod  300  Fleming  '*  with  hanfo 
fuaiM^"  fdfte,  hands  funns.    Lei.  Col.  ii.  503. 
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<<  Long  live  king  Henry/'  in  every  village  and  town  through 
which  they  passed.     At  the  gates  of  STorky  and  afterwards  oo 
the  altar  of  the  cathedral,  he  was  compelled  to  abjure  upim 
oath  in  presence  of  the  corporation  and  clergy  all  his  preten- 
sions to  the  crown.     Such  a  reception  was  not  calculated  to 
flatter  his  hopes:  but  he  had  staked  his  life  on  the  result;  he 
resolved  to  press  forward:  and  the  boldness  and  decision 
which  marked  his  conduct,  contrasted  with  thl^  inactivity, 
timidity,  and  irresolution  of  his  adversaries,  will  justify  a  sas- 
picion  that  he  possessed  resources,  and  was  encouraged  by- 
promises,  of  which  we  are  ig||orant     At  Pontefract  lay  the 
marquess  Montague  with  an  army  sufBciently  numerous  to 
have  overwhelmed  the  invaders.     A  short  correspondence 
passed  between  Edward  and  that  commander.     The  former 
marched  within  four  miles  of  the  head-quarters  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  not  a  sword  was  drawn  to  impede  or  retard  his 
progress.    But  the  rivulet,  as  it  rolled  on,  was  swelled  by  the 
accession  of  numberless  streams:  at  Nottingham  the  exile  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men:  and  in  his 
proclaiquitions  he  assumed  liie  title  of  king,  and  summoned 
every  loyal  subject  to  hasten  to  the  aid  of  his  sovereign. 
Clareni^e  also  threw  off  the  mask.  He  had  raised  a  numerous 
body  of  men  under  a  commission  from  Henry:  he  now  or- 
dered them  to  wear  the  white  rose  over  their  gorgets;*  and 
joined  his  brother  near  Coventry,  where  the  earls  of  War- 
wick and  Oxford  had  concentrated  their  forces.     The  battle, 
which  Edward  offered,  was  obstinately  refused; 
and  the  Yorkists  directed  their  march  with  eipe- 
dition  to  the  capital,  which  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  archbishop.     But  that  prelate  al- 
ready began  to  waver.     In  the  morning  he  con- 
ducted Henry,  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  through 
the  streets  of  the  city;  in  the  afternoon  he  ordered  the  re- 
corder Worswick  to  admit  Edward  by  a  postern  in  the  walls. 
In  his  excuse  it  was  alleged,  that  the  party  of  the  house  of 
York  had  gained  the  ascendancy  among  the  citizens;  that  the 
richest  of  the  merchants  were  the  creditors  of  Edward;  that 
his  affability,  and  gallantries,  had  attached  numbers  tt  his 
interests;  and  that  the  sanctuaries  contained  tw^  thousand  of 
his  adherents,  ready  at  a  signal  to  unsheath  the  sword  in  his 
favour.     However  that  may  be,  the  archbishop  secured  a 
pardon  for  himself,  and  ruined  the  cause  of  his  tyothers.! 


And  18  ad- 
mitted into 
London. 

April  11. 


*  Fenn^  ii.  62. 

t  *'  He  was  doble  (as  men  suppose)  to  kinf^  Henry,  and  kept  hym  at 
London,  when  he  would  have  beene  at  Westminater.    He  .had  lettrea  of 
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Warwick  and  Montague  followed  their  adversary,  expecting 
to  find  him  encamped  before  the  capital:  but  he,  apprehen- 
aive  of  the  Lancastrians  within  its  walls,  immediatefy  left  it, 
and  taking  Henry  with  him,  advanced  to  meet  his  puraaera  aa 
far  as  Barnet  Clarence,  who  felt  some  compunction  for  the 
part  which  he  had  acted,  sent  to  offer  his  services  as  mediator 
between* hi^  father-in-law  and  his  brother.  ^< Go  and  tellyour 
master/'  replied  the  indignant  earl,  <<  that  Warwick  true  to 
his  word  is  a  better  man  than  the  false  and  perjured  Cla- 
rence.'^ He  had  appealed  to  the  sword:  he  would  admit  of 
no  other  arbiter  between  him  and  his  enemies.* 

It  was  late  on  Easter-eve  when  the  two  armies     , 
eame  in  si^t  of  each  other:  before  sunrise  the    **^^*  ^ 
next  morning  their  leaders  had  arrayed  them  in    x^f  14.  ' 
the  field.     The  battle  was  more  remarkable  for 
its  consequences  to  the  rival  parties,  than  for  the  number  of 
the  slain  or  the  obstinacy  of  the  combatants:  but  to  describe 
it  from  the  imperfect  and  discordant  narratives  which  have 
descended  to  us,  would  be  a  perplexing  and  hopeless  tisk.  It 
is  agreed  that  it  lasted  six  hours;  that  on  one  occasion  the 
Yorkists  began  to  retire;  and  that  intelligence  of  their  total 
defeat  reached  their  friends  in  the  capital.     The  fortune  of 
the.  day  was  changed,  tf  we  may  believe  some  writers,  by  the 
adrance  of  Edward's  reserve;  according  to  others  by  a  fatal ' 
mistake  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  whose  men  charged  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  earl  of  Oxford  as  enemies,  and  compelled  them 
to  exclaim  "treason/'  and  flee  from  thfe  field.t     Warwick 
was  slain  either  fighting  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  or  in  an 
attempt  to  secrete  himself  in  a  wood:  his  brother  Montague 
also  felly  whether  it  was  that  he  offered  himself  bravely  to  the 
swords  of  the  enemy,  or  that  by  putting  on  the  livery  of  Ed- 
ward he  excited  the  resentment  of  his  own  party.     The  duke 
of  Exeter  was  left  as  d3ad,  but  his  servants  found  him  breath- 
ing in  the  evening,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  sanctuary  at 
V(^9tminster.     Of  all  the  Lancastrian  leaders  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford alone  escaped,  and  joining  the  earl  of  Pembroke  in  Wales, 

king^  Edward  to  kepe  king  Henry  out  of  Banctoary."  Lei.  Coll.  ii.  508. 
He  swore  allegiance  to  Edward  on  the  sacrament  in  the  morning  before  the 
king  left  London'  for  Barnet.  Hym,  xi.  710.  Yet  he  was  committed  for  a 
few  days  to  the  Tower,  either  to  conceal  his  treason,  or  through  mistrust. 
Penn,  114 44.  His  pardon  includes  all  offences  committed  before  Easter-eve. 
Rym.  xi.  709, 

*  Coiitin.  Croyl.  554.     Speed.  881.    Commines,  iii.  7. 

t  The  soldiers  of  the  different  parties  were  distinguished  by  the  badeea 
of  their  leaders,  Which  they  wore'  both  on  their  breasts  and  their  backs. 
I1iat  day  Edward  had  chosen  for  his  badge  a  sun  with  rays,  and  Oxford  a 
star  with  rays.  It  was  easy  to  mistake  one  for  the  other.  L«U.  CoU.  ii.  S04. 

Vol.  V.  «« 
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still  defied  the  power  of  the  Yorkists.  Edward  lost  the  lords 
Cromwell  and  Say,  and  the  son  of  the  lord  Beroers.*  By 
many  writers  the  number  of  the  slain  is  swelled  to  several 
thousands:  one  of  the  Fastens,  who  was  in  the  engagement, 
reduces  it  to  ten  or  eleven  hundred.! 

Jjandine  ^^  Edward  the  death  of  Warwick  was  of  great- 

of  queen  er  importance  than  any  victory.  That  nobleman 
Margaret       by  a  long  course  of  success  had  acquired  the  sur- 

April  15.  name  of  the  king*maker:  and  the  superstition  of 
the  vulgar  believed  that  the  cause  which  he  supported  must 
finally  triumph.  His  body,  with  that  of  his  brother  Montague, 
was  publicly  exposed  for  three  days  in  the  church  of  St  Paul's, 
and  then-  deposited  among  the  ashes  of  his  forefathers  in  the 
abbey  of  Bilsam.  Edward  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  re- 
manded the  unfortunate  Henry  to  his  cell  in  the  Tower,  and 
resumed  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  authority,  j:  Bat  he  was 
Anril  19  "^^  ^^"S  permitted  to  indulge  in  repose  or  festivi- 
.  '  ty.  He  had  fought  at  Barnet  on  the  Sunday:  oq 
the  Friday  he  was  again  summoned  into  the  field.  .  Queen 
Margaret,  who  had  been  detained  for  weeks  on  the  French 
eoast  by  the  state  of  the  weather,  had  at  last  sailed,  and  after 
a  tempestuous  passage  of  seventeen  days  had  landed  with  a 
body  of  French  auxiliaries  at  Plymouth.  It  was  the  very  day. 
of  the  battle  of  Barnet.  She  was  hardly  recovered  fron^  the 
fatigue  of  the  voyage,  when  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  fa- 
tal intelligence.  AH  her  hopes  were  instantly  broken:  she 
sank  to  the  ground  in  despair:  and  as  soon  as  she  came  to  her- 
self, hastened  with  her  son  to  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu.  But 
the  Lancastrian  lords,  who  still  remained  faithful  to  the  cause, 
induced  her  to  quit  her  asylum,  conducted  her  to  Bath,  and 
raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  fight  under  her  banner. 
If  this  army  could  have  Joined  that  under  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke in  WaleSi  the  crown  might  perhaps  have  been  again  re- 
Battle  of  placed  on  the  head  of  Henry.  But  the  citizens  of 
Tewks-  Gloucester  had  foi^tified  the  bridge  over  the  Se- 

bury.  vern:   and  when  she  reached  Tewksbury,  Ed- 

*^y*'  ward  had  already  arrived  with  a  more  numerous 

army.  The  Lancastrians,  posted  behind  a  lofty  intrenchment, 
easily  repulsed  the  assailants:  and  the  duke  of  Somerset,  flush- 
ed with  this  temporary  success,  sallied  out  to  harass  their  re- 
treat But  few  followed  their  gallant  leader:  the  rest  were 
restrained  by  the  treason  or  timidity  of  the  lord  Wenlock. 
The  Yorkists  turned  on  their  pursuers,  chased  them  back  to 

•  Cont  Croy].  555.  Lcl.  Coll.  504, 505.     Hall,  217,  218.     F^.  504. 
t  Fenn.  ii.  64.        ^  ♦  Fab.  504. 
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the  foot  of  the  intrenchments,  and  put  mof t  of  tbtm  to  the 
sword.  Distrust  and  dismay  now  spread  through  the  ranke 
of  the  Lancastrians:  the  rampart  was  but  faintly  defended: 
first  the  banner  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  soon  that  of  Ed- 
ward, waived  in  the  midst  of  the  camp:  and  Somerset  in  de» 
spair,  riding  up  to  Lord  Wenlock,  at  one  stroke  beat  out  his 
brains.  The  queen  and  her  son  were  made  prisoners.  The 
former  was  reserved  to  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph;  the 
latter  was  led  to  his  tent,  and  being  asked  what  had  brought 
him  to  England,  boldly  but  ingenuously  replied,  **  To  pre* 
serve  my  father's  crown  and  my  own  inheritance."  Edward 
had  the  barbarity  to  strike  the  young  prince  in  the  face  with 
.his  gauntlet:  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  or  perhaps  the  knights 
in  their  retinue,  despatched  him  with  their  swords.* 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  Lancastrian 
leaders  might  have  escaped  by  flight,  if  they  had    ^^^^ 
not  sought  an  asylum  within  the  church-     While    ^somer^ 
they  were  triumphant,  they  had  always.respected    set 
the  right  of  sanctuary;  and  a  hope  w^  cherished 
that  gratitude  for  the  preservation  of  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  two  thousand  of  his  partisans,  would  restrain  Edward 
from  violating  a  privilege,  to  which  he  was  so  much  indebted. 
But  the  murder  of  the  young  prince  had  whetted  his  appe- 
tite for  blood.     With  his  sword  drawn  he  attempted  to  enter 
the  church:  but  a  priest,  bearing  the  host  in  his  hand,  ran  to 
the  door,  and  refused  to  move  from  the  threshold  till  the  kins 
had  given  a  reluctant  promise  to  spare  the  lives  of  a)l  who  had 
taken  refuge  within  the  walls.     For  two  days  the  promise 
was  observed:  on  the  third  a  body  of  armed  men        y.    ^ 
burst  into  the  church,  seized  the  duke  of  Somer- 
set, with  the  lord  of  St  John's,  six  knights,  and  seven  esquires, 
and  dragging  their  victims  to  a  scaffold,  struck  off  their 

heads.t 

There  now  remained  but  one  person  whose  life 
could  give  uneasiness  to  Edward.     As  long  as    g^jj?^ 
the  son  lived  to  claim  the  crown  of  his  father,         ^^ 
the  blood  of  Henry  was  not  worth  the  shedding:  but  now 
that  the  young  prince  was  no  more,  to  remove  the  old  kji^ 
was  to  remove  the  last  temptation  from  his  adhe- 
rents.    In  the  morning  of  the  eve  of  the  Ascen-      Mayas. 
sion  Edward  xnwie  his  entry  into  London:  in  the  evening' of 
the  same  day  Henry  perished  in  the  Tower.     To  satisfy  the 
credulous  it  was  reported  that  he  had  died  of  grief:  but 

*  Cont  CroyL  556.    HoUingsbead*  1340.    Stsw,  494 
t  Ld.  CoUect.  u.  506. 
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though  the  conqueror  might  ulene^  the  tongues^  he  eould 
not  eoDtrol  the  belief  or  the  pens  of  his  subjectii:*  and  th« 
writers  who  lived  under  the  next  dynasty,  not  only  proclaim 
the  murder,  but  ascribe  the  black  deed  to  the  advice,  if  not  to 
the  dagger,  of  the  younger  of  the  three  brothers,  Richard 
duke  of  Gioucester.t  The  body,  surrounded  with  guards  and 
torches,  was  conducted  to  St  Paul's,  and  thence  to  the  abbey 
of  Chert  sey,  where  it  was  buried.  By  the  friends  of  the  house 
of  Lanc^aster,  Henry  was  revered  as  a  martyr.  It  was  soon 
whispered  that  miracles  had  been  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and 
Richard  IIL,  apprehensive  of  the  impression  which  such 
reports  might  make  on  the  public  mind,  removed  his  bone« 
fromChertsey  to  Windsor.  Henry  VII.  placed,  or  intended 
to  place,  them  among  the  tombs  of  his  ancestors  in  Weal* 
minster  abbey,  t 

Fate  of  the  Before  I  proceed  with  the  reign  of  Edward,  it 
Lancas-  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  history  of  the 
trians.  survivingadherents  of  Henry.     I.  Margaret  was 

Queen  confined  first  in  the  Tower,  afterwards  at  Wind- 

M^fg*"^  sor,  and  lastly  at  Waliingford,  with  a  weekly  al- 
lowance of  five  marks  for  the  support  of  herself  and  her 
servanta    After  a  captivity  of  five  years  she  was  ransomed 

*  Paicaty  lays  the  monk  Croyland,  Deu8»  et  spatium  pocnitentix  ei  donet, 
quicumque  tarn  sacrile^  manus  in  Christum  liom'mi  atisua  est  immlltere. 
ITnde  et  agens,  tyranni;  patiens  que,  gloriosi  martyris  titulum  mereatur. 
He  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Richard.     Cont.  Croyl.  556. 

j-  Mr.  Laing  in  a  dissertation  printed  at  the  end  of  Henry's  histovTt  (toI. 
sii.  p.  393),  hibours  to  clear  the  memory  of  Richard  from  the  munler  of 
Henry.  With  this  view  he  attempts  to  prove  that  Henry  did  not  die  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  Edward  entered  London,  because,  as  Malone 
observes,  (Shakspeare,  xL  653,)  "  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  public 
accounts  allowed  in  the  exchequer  for  the  maintainance  of  Heiuy  VI. 
and  his  numerous  attendants  in  the  Tower,  tliat  he  lived  till  the  twelfth 
of  June,  twenty-two  days  after  the  time  assigned  for  his  pretended  assas- 
sination." These  accounts  are  to  be  found  in  Rym.  xi.  712.  But  they 
afford  no  proof  that  Henry  lived  till  the  12th  of  June.  The  latest  date 
of  any  particular  charge  is  that  of  WilHam  Sayer  for  the  maintainance  of 
Henry  and  ten  guards  for  a  fortnight,  beginning  the  11th  of  May,  and  of 
course  ending  on  the  day  on  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  been  buried. 
The  mistake  arises  from  this,  that  Malone  has  taken  the  day  of  the  month 
on  which  the  accounts  were  allowed  at  the  exchequer,  for  the  day  on  which 
the  expenses  ceased:  which  is  so  fiur  from  being  tlie  case  that  it  even  be- 
longs to  a  different  year,  1472  and  not  1471:  as  appears  from  the  two  next 
«ceounts»  which  though  allowed  on  the  24th  of  June,  refer  to  expenses  in 
September  and  October  of  1471.     See  them  in  liym.  xi.  713,  714. 

i  Rous,  217.  Rym.  xiii.  103.  Pope  Julius  in  his  brief  says  of  Heiuyt 
death,  ante  diem  facto,  ut  creditur,  aemulorum,  debitum  naturae  persolvit—- 
and  of  the  translation  of  his  bod^,  that  it  was  made  by  the  same  aemuli,  qua 
mente  ducti,  ignoratur.  Ibid.  Yet  Henry  VII.  gives  the  reason  mehtioned 
above.    Wilk.  Cone.  iii.  653. 
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by  Louis  of  France,  and  died  in  148S  in  her  own  coun- 
try.    2.  Henry  Holand  duke  of  Exeter,    and    •-^    •  . 
great  grandson  of  John  of  Ghent  by  his  second    of  Ez^tf. 
daughter  Elizabeth,  had  been  conveyed,  as  'the 
reader  has  seen,  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Westminster.     It  was  expected  that  he  would  obtain  his 
pardon  by  the  influence  of  his  wife  Anne,  the  eldest  sister  of 
Edward.     But  that  lady  solicited  and  obtained  a  divorce  in 
1472,  and  married  sir  Thomas  St  Leser.     The       «.     ^^ 
dake  was  at  the  time  in  the  custody  of  the  king,         ^*     * 
with  the  weekly  allowance  of  half  a  mark:  the  next  year  hia 
dead  body  was  found  floating  in  the  sea  between  Dover  and 
Calais.*    Yere  earl  of  Oxford,  had  escaped  from 
Barnet  into  Scotland,  and.  thence  into  France :    Jj^oJ^^  ^ 
but  disdaining  a  life  of  indolence,  he  collected  a 
small  squadron  of  twelve  sail,  swept  the  narrow 
aeas,   kept  the  maritime  counties  in  perpetual         ^^' 
alarm)  and  by  frequent  captures  enriched  himself 
and  his  followers.     With  about  four  hundred  men  he  sur- 
prised the  strong  fortress  of  Mount  St  Michael      s    t  30 
in  Cornwall,  whence  he  made  repeated  inroads  * 

into  the  neighbouring  counties,  receiving  supplies  from  the 
friends  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  wreaking  his  vengeance 
on  those  of  the  house  of  York.     By  Edward's  command,  sir 
Henry  Bodrugan  besieged  the  mount:  but  his  fidelity  was 
suspected;  and  he  was  in  a  short  time  superseded  by  sir  John 
Fortescue.     The  new  commander  had  been  a  Lancastrian 
and  a  friend:  he  had  recourse  to  promises  and  persuasion:  and 
the  earl  apprehensive  of  the  treachery  of  his  own 
men,  surrendered  the  place  on  condition  that  his       peb  15 
life  and  the  lives  of  his  followers  should  be  spared, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lord  Beaumont  and  sir  Richard  Lau- 
jnarth.     During  the  next  eleven  years,  he  was  confined  a  . 
close  prisoner  in  the  caStle  of  Ham;  while  his  countess,  the 
sister  to  the  great  Warwick,  was  compelled  to  support  her- 
self by  the  profits  of  her  needle  and  the  secret  presents  of  her 
friends.!    4.  Though  the  archbishop  of  York  had 
rendered  the  king  many  services,  Edward  did    J.^5  ^^^f 
not  feel  easy  on  his  throne,  as  long  as  a  Nevil  re-     York?  ^ 
mained  at  liberty.    They  had  hunted  together 
at  Windsor;  and  the  king  in  return  promised  to  hunt  with 

*  Stow»  436. 

t  Stow,  426.    Lei.  Coll.  u.  508, 509.    Fenn,  ii.  133.  139. 142. 156.    Rot. 
Pari.  tL  149.    We  shall  meet  with  him  again  fighting  idctoriously  for  the^ 
houie  of  Lancaster. 
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1473  ^®  prelate  at  the  Moor  in  Hertfordshire.  The 
most  magnificent  preparations  were  made  for  his 
reception:  all  the  plate,  which  the  archbishop,  had  secreted 
since  the  death  of  his  brothers,  had  been  collected :  and  the 
principal  nobility  of  the  neighbourhood  were  invited  topar* 
'take  of  the  entertainment  But  Edward  sent  for  him  to 
Windsor,  and  arrested  him  on  a  charge  of  having  lent  monejr 
to  the  earl  of  Oxford.  The  revenue  of  his  bishopric  was 
seized;  his  plate  confiscated;  his  mitre  converted  into  a 
crown;  and  his  jewels  divided  between  the  king  and  the  prince 
of  Wales.     The  prelate  lingered  in  prison  for  three  years, 

Eartly  in  England  and  partly  at  Guisnes:  and  did  not  recover 
is  liberty  till  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  in  the  year  1476.^ 
5.  The  earl  of  Pembroke,  the  uterine  brother  of 
The  earls       Henry,  with  his  nephew  the  young  carl  of  Rich- 
brokeand      mond,  left  Wales,  and  was  driven  by  a  storm  on 
Bichmond.     the  coast  of  Bretagne.     The  king,  as  if  he  had 
foreseen  the  .severe  revenge  which  that  young 
prince  was  destined  to  inflict  on  the  house  of  York,  employed 
solicitations  and  promises  to  have  both  the  uncle  and  nephew 
delivered  into  his  hands.     But  the  duke  Francis,  though  he 
stood  in  need  of  the  assistance  of  Edward,  resolutely  refused 
to  betray  the  suppliants.     He  engaged  to  watch  them  so,  that 
they  should  give  no  reasonable  cause  of  disquietude;  but 
would  not  expose  the  exiles,  to  whom  he  had  promised  pro* 
tection,  to  the  vengeance  or  policy  of  their  enemy.     They 
remained  in  a  kind  of  honourable  confinement  during  the 
reign  of  Edward:  the  reader  will  see  them  again  in  England 
under  that  of  his  successor.t    6.  Of  the  other  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  the  principal,  as  soon  as  their  hopes  were 
extinguished  by  the  death  of  Henry  and  his  son,  condescended 
to  implore  the  clemency  of  Edward;  and  that  prince,  having 
no  longer  a  competitor  to  fear,  listened  with  greater  attention  to 
their  petitions.     Hence  in  the  next  parliament  several  attain- 
ders were  reversed   in  favour  of  persons,  whose  services 
might  prove  useful,  or  whose  influence  was  too  inconsidera- 
ble to  make  them  subjects  of  jealousy.     Of  these  I  may  men- 
tion two.  Dr.  Morton,  parson  of  Blokesworth,  and 
FoH^w^     sir  John  Fortescue  lord  chief  jusUce,  who  had 
both  been  present  in  the  field  of  Towton,  and 
both  been  attainted  by  act  of  parliament    In  their  petitions 
to  Edward  they  use  nearly  the  same  expressions.     ^<  They 
are  as  sorrowful  and  repentant,  as  any  creatures  may  be,  for 

•  Lei  Coll.  ii.  508.    Stow,  496.    Rtid.  xii.  98. 
t  Com.  T.  18.     Stow,  426,  439. 
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whaterer  they  have  done  to  the  displeasure  of  the  king's 
highness:  and  protest  that  they  'are  and  ever  will  be  true 
liegemen  and  obeissant  subjects  to  him  their  sovereign  lord.'' 
Acquainted  with  the  talents  of  Morton,  Edward  had  already 

f  ranted  him  his  pardon,  and  made  hira  keeper  of  the  rolls. 
^oon  afterwards  he  preferred  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely. 
His  attachment  to  the  sons  of  his  benefaetor  earned  for  him 
the  enmity  of  Richard  III.:  and  to  his  councils  were  after- 
wards ascribed  the  deposition  of  that  usurper,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  civil  discord,  by  the  union  of  the  two  roses  in  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VII.  with  the  princess  Elizabeth.  Sir 
John  Fortescue  aceompanied  Margaret  and  her  son  during 
their  exile,  and  with  the  title  of  chancellor  was  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  the  young  prince.  While  he  was  with  Henry 
in  Scotland*  he  had  written  a  treatise  in  proof  of  the  claim  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  against  that  of  the  house  of  York* 
But  he  could  support  with  equal  ability  either  side  of  the 
question:  and  after  the  death  of  Henry  wrote  a  second  trea- 
tise in  proof  of  the  claim  of  the  house  of  York,  against  the 
claim  of  that  of  Lancast^r.  The  lattier  seems  to  have  been 
required  as  the  price  of  his  pardon.  In  his  petition  he  assures 
the  king,  <Hhat  he  hath  so  clearly  disproved  all  the  arguments 
that  have  been  made  against  his  right  and  title,  that  now  there 
remaineth  no  colour  or  matter  of  argument  to  the  hurt  or  , 
infamy  of  the  same  right  or  title  by  reason  of  any  such 
writing,  but  the  same  right  and  title  stand  now  the  more  clear 
and  open  by  that  any  such  writings  have  been  made  against 
them."* 

*  See  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  S6.  69.  He  mfuntained  in  hii  first  work  that  Phi- 
lippSy  daugliter  of  Li<mel  duke  of  Clarence*  through  whom  the  house  of 
York  claimed,  had  never  been  acknowledged  by  her  father;  in  the  second 
that  she  washis  legitimate  child  and  heir.  See  extracts  from  both  treatises  in 
••  The  Hereditary  Right  Asserted,"  p.  234,  235»  and  App.  i.  ii.  taken  from 
the  CottoiUfS.Otho.B.  1. — ^But  the  most  important  of  the  works  of  this  learn- 
ed judge  is  his  tract  De  Laudtbus  Legum  Anglise,  which  he  wrote  in  exile 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  murdered  after  the  battle 
of  Tewksbury.  He  informs  his  royal  pupil  that  the  English  is  not  an  abso- 
lute but  a  limited  monarchy.  In  the  former,  which  is  the  offspring  pf  force 
and  conquest,  the  will  of  the  prince  is  the  law:  in  the  latter,  which  arises  from 
the  free  election  of  men  for  their  own  safety  and  convenience,  the  king  can 
neither  make  laws,  nor  take  the  goods  of  his  subjects,  without  their  con- 
sent.  (c.  9.  12, 13,  14.  )|  Of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  latter  the  prince 
could  have  no  doubt,  if  he  would  contrast  the  situation  of  the  lower  classes 
in  his  own  country,  with  that  of  similar  classes  in  France.  He  would  find 
that  the  English  were  better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  enjoyed  in  {greater 
abundance  the  comforts  of  life.  (c.  35,  36.)  He  then  proceeds  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  English  before  the  Roman  law:  1.  Because  the  trial  by 
jury  ]«  superior  to  that  by  witnesses;  and  to  a  question  from  the  young  Ed- 
ward,  why  then  other  nations  do  not  adopt  it,  he  replies,  that  they  cannot. 
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.  Thus,  after  many  a  bloody  field,  and  the  moat 

b^een  surprising  viciasitudes  of  fortune,  was  the  head 
Clarence  of  the  house  of  York  seated  on  the  throne  of 
and  Glou-  England,  apparently  without  a  cohipetitor.  His 
ceater.  eldest  son,  who  had  been  born  in  the  sanctuaiy 

J  ne  26        during  his  exile,  and  had  also  been  named  £a- 
ward,  was  now  tsreated  prince  of  Wales  and  terl 
J  Iv  3         ^^  Chester,  and  was  recognised  as  the  heir  ap- 
parent in  a  great  council  of  prelates  and  peers.^ 
The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  no  leader  in  Ecig* 
land:  the  marauding  expeditions  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  had  be- 
come subjects  rather  of  ridicule  than  terror;  and  the  king  waa 
relieved  from  all  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  Scotland  by 
the  promising  state  of  his  negociations  with  that  kingdom.t 
His  chief  disquietude  was  created  by  the  insatiate  rapacity  of 
his  two  brothers,  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester.  The 
immense  property  of  the  late  earl  of  Warwick  had  been  de« 
rived  from  two  sources,  the  inheritance  of  his  father  the  earl 
of  Salisbury,  and  the  possessions  of  his  wife  Anne,  the  heiress 
to  the  noble  and  opulent  family  of  Beauchamp.  Clarence,  who 
had  married  Warwick's  eldest  daughter,  grasped  at  the  whole 
succession :  Gloucester  proposed,  by  marrying  the  younger,  the 
relict  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  to  claim  for  himself  a  pro- 
portionate share.     To  defeat  the  project  of  his  brother,  the 
former  concealed  the  widow  from  the  pursuit  of  Gloucester: 
but  after  some  months  she  was  discovered  in  London  in  the 
disguise  of  a  cook-maid^  and  for  greater  security  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  sanctuary  of  St  Martin's.    Clarence  could  not  pre- 
vent the  marriage:  but  he  swore  that  Gloucester  ^^  should  not 
part  the  livelyhood  with  him."    The  king  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  two  brothers.  They  pleaded  their  cause  repeat- 
edly before  him  in  council;  arbitrators  were  appointed;  and 
at  length  an  award  was  given,  which,  after  assigning  her  por- 
tion to  Anne,  left  the  rest  of  the  property  to  Isabella,  the 
elder  sister.it     All  this  while  the  countess  their  mother  was 

because  in  no  other  country  are  there  to  be  found  such  number  of  aubstati- 
ttal  yeomen,  qualified  to  serve  as  jurors:  2.  Because  it  bastardizes  the  issue 
born  before  wedlock,  whereas  the  civil  law  legitimates  it:  3.  Because  it 
makes  the  child  of  the  same  condition  as  the  father,  not  as  the  mother:  4.  Be- 
cause it  refuses  the  guardianship  of  orphans  to  those  who  by  law  would 
succeed  to  their  estates,  &c.  This  treatise  is  deserving  of  attention,  because 
it  shows  what  notions  prevailed  at  that  period  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
English  constitution,  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject. 

•  Rym.  xi.  713.  f  Id.  xi.  718.  '733. 748. 

#  Fenn,  ii.  90.  During  this  quarrel  sir  John  Paston  writes  thus:  •'The 
world  seems  queasy  here.  For  the  most  part  that  be  about  the  king,  have 
sent  hither  for  their  harness  (armour).  It  is  said  for  certain,  that  the  duke 
of  Clarence  maketh  himself  big  in  ^at  he  can:  shewing  ai  (if)  he  wouldf 
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liying,  and  to  her  belonged  by  law  the  possessions  of  her  late 
brother  and  father,  with  the  dower  settled  on  her  by  her  hus- 
band.^   But  her  interests  were  disregarded.    By 
act  of  parliament  it  was  determined   that  the         j^^ 
daughters  should  succeed  as  if  their  mother  were 
dead:  that,  if  either  of  them  should  die  before  her  husband, 
Atf  should  continue  to  enjoy  her  portion  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life:  and- that  if  a  divorce  should  be  pronounced  be- 
tween Richard  and  Anne,  Richard  should  still  have  the  bene- 
fit of  this  act,  provi<ied  he  should  marry,  or  do  his  endeavours 
to  marry,  her  again.t  Still  the  two  brothers  were  not  secure* 
To  preclude  any.  claim  from  the  son  of  the  marquess  Mon- 
tague, Warwick's  brother,  it  was  enacted  that  . 
Clarence  and  Gloucester,  and  their  heirs,  should  ^' 
enjoy  certain  land^  the  former  property  of  the  earl,  as  long 
as  there  should  exist  any  male  issue  of  the  body  of  the  mar- 
quessL  By  these  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  grant  of  different 
honours  and  emoluments^  the  demands  of  the  royal  brothers 
were  satisfied:  but  a  secret  hatred  had  been  kindled  in  their 
breasts,  whjch  was  ready  to  burst  forth  on  the  first  and  most 
.trivial  provocation.]: 

Being  at  length  relieved  from  all  cause  of  dis- 
quietude at  home,  Edward  turned  his  attention    "^'^^J^JJJ^ 
to  the  concerns  of  foreign  powers.  Louis  king  of    f^ce. 
France,  and  Charles  duke  of  Burgyndy,  had  long 
been  implacable  enemies.     The  latter,  with  his  ally  the  duke 
of  Bretagne,  solicited  Edward  to  prosecute  the  ancient  claim 
of  the  English  monarchs  to  the  French  crown.    Gratitude  for 
the  services  which  he  had  received  from  his  brother-in-law, 
the  desire  of  punishing  Louis  for  the  succours  which  he  had 
furnished  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  above  all  the  advan- 
tages of  employing  in  a  foreign  war  those,  who  from  their 
former  attachments,  might  be  inclined  to  cabal  against  his 
government,  induced  him  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  project. 
Alliances,  offensive  and  defensive,  were  concluded  between 
him  and  the  two  dukes:  the  partition  of  their  Conquests  was 
arranged:  and  the  respective  quotas,  with  the  payment,  of 

but  deal  with  the  duke  of  Gloucester:  but  the  king  intended  to  be  as  bij^ 
M  they  both.  Some  men  thjnk  that  under  this  there  should  be  some  other 
thing  intended,  and  some  treason  conspired:  so  what  shall  fall,  can  1  not 
say/'    Fenn,  ii.  12r.  April  13, 1473. 

*  She  had  been,  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Be^ 
verly,  but  was  remoTed  to  the  north  in  June  1473,  by  sir  J.  Tyrrel.  Edward 
had  assented  to  it:  but  Clarence  was  displeased 

t  Rot  Pa»l.  vi.  100, 101.  TIius  says  tJie  Continuator  Hist.  Croyl.  Paiiyj* 
aut  nihil  verx  dominx  rclictum  jcst.  p.  550^  557, 

*  Kot.  Pari,  vi.  124. 

Vol.,  V.  23    - 
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their  troopf  were  satififactorily  aettled.  FrancCy  according  to 
tliese  trealiea,  would  have  been  divided  into  two  independeot 
statea:  of  which  one^  comprehending  the  northern  and  eastern 
provinces,  would  have  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
without  any  obligation  of  fealty  or  homage:  the  other  would 
have  been  posaesaed  by  Edward  as  the  undoubted  heir  to  the 
ancient  monarchs.*  The  king  found  the  nation  willing  to 
p^^  embark  in  the  romantic  undertaking:  the  clergy^ 

14,72^  ^®  lords,  and  the  commons,  separately  granted 

Oct.  6»  him  a  teiUh  of  their  income:  and  the  parliameat, 

^  ^ Y lu  which  with  different  prorogations  continued  to  eit 
^'^^  durinjg  two  years  and  a  half,  voted  supply  upoa 

supply  with  unprecedented  rapidity.t  But  an  additional  aid 
was  obtained  by  the  king's  own  ingenuity.  He  assumed  the 
tone  of  a  sturdy  beggar;  called  the  more  wealthy  of  the  citi- 
sens  before  him;  and  requested  firom  each  a  present  for  the 
relief  of  his  wants.  No  one  presumed  to  reject  the  prayer  of 
his  sovereign:  and  considerable  sums  were  thus  procured  from 
the  shame,  the  hopes,  or  the  fears,  of  the  donors.  Preceding 
monarchs  had  repeatedly  borrowed  on  their  own  security,  or 
that  of  the  parliament:  Edward  was  the  first  who  demanded 
presents,  and  facetiously  termed  the  money  which  he  had  ex- 
torted, a  benevolence,  t  We  may  believe  that  the  sums  col« 
lected  from  these  different  sources  exceeded  the  treasures 
amassed  by  any  of  his  predecessors:  but  it  is  plain  that  the 
historian  was  not  possessed  of  the  gift  of  prophecy^  when  he 
asserted  that  they  would  never  be  equalled  on  any  subsequent 
occasion.§ 

Thoush  Europe  had  long  resounded  with  tho 
UnSTln  »^port  of  these  preparations,  from  some  accident 

Fiance.  ^'  other  the  threatened  expedition  was  annually 

postponed.  Edwa^rd,  however,  improved  the  de- 
lay to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scots.  His  com- 
missioners offered  ample  indemnity  for  all  injuries  sustained 
by  the  Scottish  merchants:  the  long  truce  was  reciprocally 
confirmed;  a  marriage  was  contracted  between  the  duke  of 
Rothsay,  the  eldest  son  of  James,  and  Cecily  the  second 
daughter  of  Edward,  and  the  portion  of  the  princess  washed 
at  twenty  thouaand  marks,  to  be  paid  by  equal  instalments  in 
ten  years:  a  mode  of  payment  which,  by  making  the  king  of 
Scots  the  pensioner,  attached  him  to  the  interests  of  the  king 

•  Rym.  XL  804--814.  f  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  3—153. 

i  InaudxtA  impoaitio  munerit,  ut  per  benevolentiain  qulsque  dareC  qaod 
▼eUet^imo  Teriiuquod  nollet.    Cont.  Croyl.  558. 

$  AA  eas  aummaa,  quarum  sumrox  neque  antea  via*,  neque  %  futunim  dm 
TWoaimiU  aimul  vidcculx  aunt.    Ibid. 
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of  Enriand*  At  length  Edward  proceeded  to 
Sandwich :  his  army ,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  jjne  30 
men  at  armay  and  ten  times  that  namber  of  archers, 
was  transported  to  Gakis:  and  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy  was 
invited,  according  to  the  treaty,  to  join  the  king  with  his 
troops.  But  that  prince,  who  had  already  wasted  his  resources 
by  a  romantic  and  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Germany, 
airiyed  in  the  Engtish  camp  with  a  slender  retinue,  and  offer- 
ed the  best  apology  in  his  power  for  his  inability  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  ^ward  accompanied  him  to  Peronne,  where 
his  chagrin  was  augmented  by  the  jealousy  with  which  Charles 
excluded  the  English  from  the  town.  Thence  a  detachment 
was  sent  to  occupy  St  Quintin's,  but  the  constable  of  St.  Pol, 
who  had  been  represented  as  an  ally,  fired  on  it  from  tlie 
waUs.  The  king  could  no  longer  check  the  expression  of  his 
disappointment:  and  the  duke  departed  with  a  promise  to  re- 
turn m  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army. 

From  Sandwich,  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  chivalry.  Garter  king  at  arms  had  been  de-    f^^ 
spatcbed  to  Louis,  to  make  a  formal  demand  of 
the  French  crown.  The  monarch  heard  him  with  compesuret 
took  him  into  his  closet,  expressed  much  esteem  for  the  cha- 
racter of  Edward,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  live  in  amity  with 
so  illustrious  a  prince.     He  then  put  three  hundred  crowns 
into  the  hands  of  the  herald,  and  promised  him  a  thousand 
more  on  the  conclusion  of  peace.    Won  by  his  liberality  and 

S parent  confidence,  Garter  advised  him  to  apply  to  the  lord 
owafd  or  the  lord  Stanley,  as  ministers  averse  from  war, 
and  high  in  the  favour  of  their  sovereign.  Louis  immediately 
dismissed  him,  and  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  informa- 
tion, t 

While  Edward  lay  in  his  camp  near  Peronne, 
ruminating  on  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  the    ^^Sf^  **^ 
Burgandian,  a  Fronch  herald  addressed  himself    ^|^,"^ 
to  the  lords  Howard  and  Stanley,  and  solicited     France. 
an  introduction  to  the  king.    Being  admitted,  he 
assured  Edward  that  Louis  had  never  entertained  the  slightest 
hostility  against  him  personally;  and  that  if  he  had  lent  assist- 
ance on  one  occasion  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  it  had  been 
solely  through  his  hatred  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy:  he  in- 
sinuated that  the  friendship  pretended  by  Charles  was  hollow 
and  insincere:  that  he  had  allured  the  English  into  France  for 
his  own  individual  advantage,  and  that  he  would  desert  them 
the  moment  he  could  obtain  better  terms  for  himself:  and  then 

•  Rym.  xi.  821—832.  t  Com.  tr.  c.  5—7. 
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added  that,  with  a  little  forbearance  on  each  aide^  it  would  be 
easy  for  two  princes^  who  mutually  esteemed  each  other,  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  christian  blood,  and  agree  to  an  accom- 
modation equally  beneficial  to  their  subjects.  By  Edward, 
discontented  as  he  was,  the  suggestion  was  received  with 
pleasure.    He  convoked  a  council  of  officers,  and 

^^'  a  resolution  was  taken  that  the  king  should  retura 

with  his  army  to  England,  if  X«ouis  would  consent  to  pay 
him  immediately  seventy-five  thousand  crowns;  to  settle  on 
him  an  annuity  for  life  of  fifty  thousand  more:  to  conclude 
a  triice  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  nations 
for  seven  years;  and  to  marry  his  eldest  son  to  Edward's  eldest 
daughter,  or  in  the  event  of  her  death  to  her  sister  Mary, 
who  at  the  age  of  puberty  should  be  conveyed  to  France  at 
the  expense  of  Louis,  and  receive  from  him  an  annual  income 
of  sixty  thousand  francs.  The  motives  assigned  by  the  mem- 
bers for  this  resolution,  are  the  approach  of  winter,  the  po- 
verty of  the  treasury,  and  the  insincerity  of  duke  Charles:^ 
but  to  these  must  be  added  the  presents  which  Louis  distri- 
buted among  the  royal  favourites,  and  the  prospect  of  a  sup- 
ply of  money,  an  object  of  high  importance  to  a  voluptuous 
and  indigent  prince.  Commissioners  on  both  sides  were  ap- 
pointed to  meet  at  a  neighbouring  village.  Loqia  assented  to 
A      og       every  demand :  and  in  addition  it  was  agreed  that 

^^'  Margaret  of  Anjou  should  be  set  at  liberty  on  the 

payment  of  fifty  thousand  crowns;  and  that  ail  differences  be* 
tween  the  two  kings  should  be  submitted  to  four  arbitrators^ 
the  cardinal  of  Canterbury  and  duke  of  Clarence  on  the  part 
of  Edward,  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  and  the  count  of  Dunois 
on  the  part  of  Louis,  who  should  be  bound  to  pronounce  their 
award  within  the  course  of  three  years.t  As  soon  as  these 
conditions  had  been  mutually  exchanged,  a  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  Somme  at  Picquigny  near  Amiens,  with  a  gratin/^ 
of  wood  erected  in  the  middle.  Here  the  monarchs  met  each 
other,  shook  hands  through  the  grating,  and  swore  on  the 
missal  to  observe  their  engagements.  They  then  entered  into 
.  familiar  conversation;  and  Louis  incautiously  invited  his  new 
acquaintance  to  Paris.  Edward,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure did  not  refuse;  and  it  required  all  the  address  of  the 
French  monarch  to  postpone  the  intended  visit  to  an  indeter- 
minate period.  The  English  kings,  he  afterwards  observed 
to  his  confidants,  had  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
France:  he  liked  them  best  on  their  own  side  of  the  water. ( 

•  Rym.  xi.  14. 15.  f  »/"»•  »»•  15—21.  xii.  52. 
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1476. 
Jan.  9. 


All  the  immediate  conditions  of  the  treaty  were 
faithfully  performed^  Edward  received  the  money 
on  the  appointed. day 9  and  instantly  commenced 
his  march  to  the  coast:  the  truce  was  published^ 
and  prolonged  for  one  yeari  after  the  death  of 
either  king:  the  annual  pension,  and  the  sum 
stipulated  for  the  ransom  of  queen  Maq^ret,  were  carefully 
paid:  Edward  resigned  all  power  oyer  that  princess  as  his 
captive^  and  Louis  bound  himself  never  to  make  any  demand 
in  her  favour;  and  she  herself,  after  she  was  de- 
livered to  the  French  commissioners  at  Rouen, 
signed  a  formal  renunciation  of  all  her  rights  as 
queen  dowager  of  England.*  Each  king  congratulated  him- 
self on  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  Edward  had  not  only 
filled  his  coffers,  but  had  ensured  for  himself  an  annual  siipply 
of  money:  Louis,  at  an  expense  comparatively  small,  had 
escaped  from  a  dangerous  war,  and  had  converted  a  powerful 
enemy  into  a  faithful  ally.  To  secure  this  advantage  he  had 
purchased  the  services  of  many  in  the  English  council,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  copy  the  example  of  their  sovereign.  The 
lord  Hastings,  Edward's  principal  favourite,  and  the  chan- 
cellor, accepted  annual  pensions  of  two  thousand  crowns  each: 
and  twelve  thousand  more  were  yearly  distributed  to  the  mar- 
quess of  Dorset,  the  lofils  Howard  and  Cheney,  sir  Thomas 
Montgomery,  Thomas  St.  Leger,  and  a  few  others.  Most  of 
these  were  not  ashamed  to  recognise  themselves  as  pensioners 
^  of  the  king  of  France:  the  lord  Hastings  alone,  though  he 
greedily  accepted  the  money,  could  never  be  induced  to  put 
his  signature  to  a  reoeiptt 

But  though  Edward  was  satisfied,  the  army 
and  people  did  not  conceal  their  disappointment 
Of  ttie  former  many  accused  the  avarice  of  the 
king,  and  threatened  with  public  vengeance  the 
counsellors  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  bribed  by  Louis: 
but  they  were  carefully  watched,  and  severely  punished 
for  the  imprudence  of  their  language.  Others,  as  soon  as  the 
army  was  disbanded,  formed  associations,  extorted  money  by 
violence,  and  threw  several  counties  into  confusion  by  repeat- 
ed robberies  and  murders.  To  suppress  these  disorders  the 
king  directed  the  laws  to  be  strictly  enforced,  accompanied 
the  judges  in  their  circuits,  and  inexorably  refused  mercy  to 
eveiy  delinquent,  whatever  might  have  been  his  station  or 
services.  But  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  supplied  a 
source  of  deeper  disquietude.   It  was  evident  that  they  wanted 
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bat  a  leader  to  guide  their  eCTortfiy  and  that  the  imposition 
of  new  taxes  would  infallibly  goad  them  to  insurrection. 
Hence  it  became  the  great  object  of  the  kine's  policy  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  his  household,  and  of  the  government, 
without  laying  any  additional  burden  on  the  nation.  With 
this  view  he  ordered  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  exact  the 
duties  with  severity,  extorted  frequent  tenths  from  the  cler- 
gy, levied  large  sums  for  the  restoration  of  the  temporalties  of 
abbots  and  bishops,  resumed  most  of  the  grants  lately  made 
by  the  crown,  and  compelled  the  holders  of  estates,  who  had 

'  omitted  any  of  the  numerous  minutis  of  the  feudal  tenures, 
to  compound  by  heavy  fines,  for  the  rents  which  they  had 
hitherto  received.  Neither  did  he  disdain  the  aid  which 
might  be  ^derived  from  the  transactions  of  commerce.  Hia 
ships  were  annually  freighted  with  tin,  wool,  and  cloth:  and 
the  merchandise  of  the  king  of  England  was  publicly  exposed 
to  sale  in  the  ports  of  Italy  and  Greece.  In  a  short  time  he 
became  rich:  though  individuals  might  complain,  the  nation 
was  satisfied;  and  men  grew  insensibly  attached  to  a  prince, 
who  could  support  the  splendour  of  the  throne  without  making 
an^  demand  on  the  purses  of  his  subjects.* 

It  was  not,  however,  long  before  an  event  oc- 

-  Discontent  curred,  which  embittered  the  remainder  of  Ed- 
wnmTiU  rf  ^*^'»  ^y^'  His  brothar  Clarence  by  the  act  of 
Clarence.  resumption  had  been  deprived  of  several  estates, 
and  seems  to  have  considered  the  loss  as  an  unjus- 
tifiable aggression.  He  withdrew  from  court,  could  seldom 
be  persuaded  to  eat  at  the  king^s  table,  aftd  at  the  council 
board  observed  the  most  obstinate  silence.  His  wife  after 
the  birth  of  her  third  child,  fell  into  a  state  of  debility,  which, 
at  the  expiration  of  two  months,  terminated  her 

Dec  22.  ''^^'  "^^  Ankaret  Twynhyo,  one  of  her  female 
servants,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  on 
the  charge  of  having  administered  poison  to  the  dutchess^t  It 
chanced  that  about  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Burgundy  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Nanci;  and  his  immense  possessions  devolved 
on  Mary,  his  only  daughter  and  heir.  Clarence  solicited  her 
hand:  his  suit  was  seconded  by  all  the  influence  of  his  sister, 
her  mother-in-law:  and  it  is  thought  that  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded, had  it  not  been  for  the  resolute  opposition  of  ikiward. 
The  king  was  too  jealous  of  the  ambition  of  a  brother,  who 
might  employ  the  power  of  Burgundy  to  win  for  himself  the 
crown  of  England;  and  too  apprehensive  of  incurring  the  en- 

m 

*  For  these  interesting  particuhirs  we  are  indebted  to  the  historian  of 
Croyland,  p.  559,  -f  Rot.  Pari,  vi.  173, 174. 
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mity  of  Louis,  who  had  already  seized  a  considerable  portion 
of  Mary's  inheritance.  From  that  moment  the  brothers  view- 
ed each  other  as  enemies,  and  scarcely  preserved  in  their  in- 
tercourse the  external  forms  of  decorum*  While  they  were 
thus  irritated  against  each  other,  whether  it  were  the  effect  of 
accident,  or  a  preparatory  step  to  the  ruin  of  Clarence,  Stacey, 
one  of  his  clergymen,  was  accused  of  practising  the  art  of 
magic,  and  of  melting, certain  images  of  lead  to  accelerate  the 
death  of  the  lord  Beauchamp.  On  the  rack  he  named  as  his 
accomplice  Thomas  Burdett,  a  gentleman  in  the  duke's  fami- 
ly. They  were  arraigned  together  before  the  judges  and  most 
of  the  temporal  peers;  and,  after  a  short  trial,  were  condemn- 
ed and  executed.  But  on  the  scaffold  both  protested  aeainst 
the  sentence;  Clarence  immediately  professed  himself  the 
champion  of  their  innocence:  and  the  next  day  Dr.  Godard, 
an  eminent  divine,  was  introduced  by  him  into  the  council 
chamber  to  depose  to  their  dying  declarations.  When  these 
particulars,  exaggerated  perhaps  by  ofScious  friends,  had  been 
eonununicated  to  Edward,  he  hastened  from  Windsor  to  Lon* 
don,  sent  for  the  duke,  upbraided  him  with  insulting  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  committed  him  to  the  Tower.* 

A  parliament  was  now  summoned,  and  the  un-    ^^  -^  ^^^ 
fortunate  Clarence  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  house    demned 
of  lords  under  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Not  one    and  put  to 
of  the  peers  ventured  to  open  his  mouth :  the  king    ^*f^« 
produced  hia  witnesses,  and  conducted  the  prose-      janf  i6 
oution.  He  described  the  tender  affection,  which 
he  had  formerly  cherished  forJiis  brother,  and  the  great  pos- 
sessions with  which  he  had  enriched  him.     Yet  the  ungrate- 
ful prince  had  turned  against  his- benefactor,  bad  leagued  with 
his  enemies,  had  deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  and  during  his 
exile,  had  conspired  to  dethrone  him.    All  this  had  been  for- 
given.   Yet  what  was  the  return?  Clarence  had  again  formed 
*  the  project  to  disinherit  him  and  his  issue.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  commissioned  his  servants  to  give  public  entertainments, 
during  which  they  insinuated  that  Burdett  had  been  innocent 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered:  that  the  kine  was  himself 
a  magician,  and  therefore  unfit  to  govern  a  christian  people, 
and  what  was  more,  was  a  bastard,  and  consequently  without 
any  right  to  the  crown.    Moreover  Clarence  had  induced 
inen  to  swear,  that  they  would  be  true  to  him  without  any 
reservation  of  allegiance  to  their  sovereign;  had  declared  that 

he  would  recover  both  for  himself  and  them  the  lands  which 

< 
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had  been  lost  by  the  act  of  resumption;  had  obtained  and  pre-. 
serv^ed  an  attested  copy  of  the  act  declanng  him  the  next  heir 
to  the  crown  after  the  male  issue  of  Henry  YL;  had  seat  or- 
ders lo  all  his  retainers  to  be  in  readiness  to  join  him  in  arms 
at  an  hour's  notice;  and  had  endeavoured  to  substitute  another 
person's  xshild  in  tlie  place  of  his  own  son,  that  he  might  send 
the  latter  out  of  the  kinsdomi  as  if  his  life  were  menaced  by  the 
enmity  of  his  uncle.*  How  far  these  charges  against  Clarence 
were  true,  or  whether  thi^y  amounted*  to  more  than  pretsaa- 
tions  against  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  decide:  for  though  we  know  that  he  replied  with  warmth 
and  acrimony,  his  reply  has  not  been  preserved.  The  peers 
were  persuaded  by  the  arguments  of  the  royal  accuser:  Cla- 
rence was  found  guilty;  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had 
Feb  7  ^^^  appointed  high  Aeward  for  the  occasion, 
pronounced  on  him  the  sentence  of  death.t  Soon 
afterwards  an  act  was  passed  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  An- 
karet;  and  the  commons  petitioned  the  king  to  execute  justice 
on  bis  brother.^  But  Edward  disapproved  of  a  public  exhi- 
bition.   About  ten  days  later  it  was  announced  that  the  duke 

Feb.  18.        ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  Tower.   The  manner  of  his  death 
has  never  been  ascertained :  but  a  silly  report  w^a 
circulated  that  he  had  been  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey 
wine.§  , 

It  was  a  singular  but  leading  feature  in  the  po- 
^^^JJ^  ,  licy  of  this  king,  that  he  negociated  marriages  for 
his  children,  almost  the  very  moment  they  wei^ 
born.  Elizabeth  had  long  been  contracted  to  the  dauphin  of 
France,  Cecily  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
Anne  to  the  infant  son  of  Maximilian  archduke  of  Austria, 
and  his  eldest  son  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bre- 
tagpe.  In  all  these  projects  he  was  disappointed,  in  two  of 
them  he  was  completely  overreached.   The  instalments  of  the 

*  See  the  long  and  laboured  bill  of  attainder  in  9oL  Pari.  vt.  193»  194. 

f  Ibid.  195. 

^  Ibid.  173.  At  the  same  time  George  Nevil,  who  had  been  cieated 
duke  of  Bedford,  was  deprived  of  hia  title,  on  the  pretence  that  he  had  not 
an  income  equal  to  support  it.  Ibid.  Aiid  an  act  was  passed  **  for  the  surety 
of  all  lords,  noblemen,  and  otfier  the  king's  true  servants  and  subjects^" 
repealing  the  acts  passed  in  the  parliament  summoned  bj  Henry  VI.,  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Edward,  more  than  seven  years  before.  Rot.  Pari. 
vi.  191. 

§  The  lustorian  of  Croyland  says  only:  factum  est  id,  qualecumque  erat, 
genus  su^pllcii,  562.  1  suspect  that  the  principal  cause  of  Fxl ward's  jea- 
lousy s^nsl  Clarence  arose  from  his  having  ijeen  declared  the  >iext  heir 
after  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry  VI.  Supposing  the  validity  of  that  act,  he 
was  even  now  the  rightful  heir.  The  king  was  careful  to  have  it  repealed. 
Bot,  Pari  vi.  191. 
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sum  to  be  given  with  Cecily,  had  for  some  years  been  regu- 
larly paid:  in  1478  they  were  suspended,  and  in 
1480  war  was  declared  between  England  and  ^^* 
Scotland.  By  ^ome  writers,  the  rupture  has  been 
attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Louis,  who  secretly  stimulated 
James  to  break  his  ^liance  with  Edward :  by  others,  to  the 
policy  of  Edward,  who  sought  to  convert  to  his  own  advan- 
tage  the  dissentions  between  the  king  and  the  nobles  of  Scot- 
land. From  public  documents  it  appears,  that  the  two  princes 
were  highly  exasperated  against  each  other.  Edward  Qp* 
braided  James  with  meanness  of  conduct  and  breach  of 
faith:  and  James  returned  the  compliment  with  the  contu- 
melious appellation  of  <<the  robber,^'  alluding  probably  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  adversary  had  acquired  the  crown.* 
Great  preparations  were  ipade,  James  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Scottish,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  at  the  head  of  the 
English  army;  and  the  b'orderers  renewed  their  depredations: 
yet,  two  years  elapsed  before  the  war  assumed  a  formidable 
appearance.  The  king  of  Scotland,  who  aspired  to'the  repu- 
tation of  taste  and  science,  had  long  avoided  the  society  of  his 
proud  but  ignorant  nobles,  and  admitted  to  his  company  none 
but  a  few  artists,  distinguished  indeed  in  their  rei^ective  pro- 
fessions, but  born  in  the  lower  stations  of  life,  and  the  more 
hateful  in  the  sight  of  the  natives,  because  some  of  them  were 
foreigners.  Th#  discontent  of  the  nobility  was  shared  by  the 
duke  of  Albany  and  the  earl  of  Mar,  the  brothers  of  James, 
who,  to  intimidate  the  factious,  suddenly  arrested  them  both, 
and  confined"them  m  separate  prisons,  the  former  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  the  other  in  tliat  of  Craigmillar.  Albany,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  captain  of  a  French  vessel,  contrived  to 
escape,  and  eluded  the  vengeance  of  his  brother,  by  a  volun- 
tary exile  in  Paris.  The  unfortunate  Mar,  on  the  very  doubt- 
ful charge  of  magical  practices  against  the  life  of  the  king,  wits 
condemned  by  the  council,  conducted  to  the  Canongate,  and 
there  suffered  to  bleed  to  death  by  the  opening  of  a  vein.  Re- 
venge rankled  in  the  breast  of  Albany,  who,  encouraged  by 
the  hostilities  between  the  two  powers,  came  to  England,  so- 
licited the  protection  of  Edward,  and  under  the  pretence  that 
his  brother  waa  illegitimate,  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Scot- 
land.t  It  was  stipulated,  that  Edward  should 
employ  his  forces  to  place  Albany  on  the  tjirone,  j^j^^  {q^ 
who,  in  return,  should  surrender  the  town  and 

• 

•  Rym*  xii.  115.  117.     QUck  Acts,  fol.  56. 

t  His  mother,  Mary  of  Gueldren,  \va»  not  an  immaculate  character.    See 
Wyrcest.  492. 
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castle  of  Berwick;  should  hold  the  crown  as  the  vassal  of  the 
English  monarch;  should  abjure  the  national  alliance  with 
France;  and  should  marry,  if  the  laws  of  the  church  would 
permit  (for  he  had  even  now  two  supposed  wives  living)  one  of 
the  English  princesses.  Accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  led  an  army  of  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  he 
laid  siege  to  Berwick.  The  town  opened  its  gates,  the  castle 
made  the  most  obstinate  resistance.  James  had  summoned 
his  retainers,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Lauder,  unaware  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  him.  It  was  generally  during  a 
military  expedition,  that  the  Scottish  barons  made  a  success- 
ful stand  against  the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  They  were 
then  assembled  in  a  body;  they  were  surrounded  with  their 
•  clans  and  retainers;  and  if  they  were  but  united  among  them- 
selves, they  always  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the  power 
of  the  crown.  They  had  met  to  consult  in  the  church  of 
Lauder,  when  Cochran  the  architect,  whom  the  infatuated 
James  had  lately  created  earl  of  Mar,  incautiously  joined  the 
assembly.  He  was  instantly  seized:  six  more  of  the  royal  fa- 
vourites were  dragged  from  the  king's  tent;  and  all  were 
hanged  over  the  bridge.  The  confederate  chiefs  immediately 
disbanded  the  army,  and  conveyed  the  king  to  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  menacing  him  with  perpetual  imprisonment, 
unless  he  should  grant  a  full  pardon  for  the  murder  of  his 
friends.* 

The  news  of  this  extraordinary  revolution  quickly  reached 
the  army,  which  lay  before  Berwick:  and  Albany  and  Glou- 
cester with  sixteen  thousand  men  hastened  to  Edinburgh. 
That  capital  received  them  as  friends:  and  every  man  expected 
that  the  sceptre  of  Scotland  would  pass  from  the  feeble  hands 
of  its  possessor  to  the  firmer  grasp  of  his  brother,  when,  to 
the  astonishment  of  both  nations,  Albany  signed  an  agreement 
wflh  two  Scottish  peers  and  two  prelates,  by  which  he  bound 
himself  to  act  the  part  of  a  faithful  subject,  they  to  procure 
for  him  a  pardon  without  any  exceptions,  and  the  restoration 
Aue  2  of  his  estates  and  honours.  It  was,  however, 
stipulated,  that  to  satisfy  the  king  of  England,  the 
castle  of  Berwick  should  be  surrendered,  and  the  provost  and 
merchants  of  Edinburgh  should  give  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  all  monies  advanced  on  account  of  the  marriage  por- 
tion of  Cecily,  unless  Edward  were  willing  that  the  former 
contract  should  still  subsist.  The  king,  however,  demanded 
the  money,  which  was  faithfully  repaid.  Albany  took  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  by  force,  and  liberated  his  brother.     To 

*  Abercromb.  ii.  446.    Buch.  234. 
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prove  their  reconciliation,  they  both,  rode  to  Holyrood-houae* 

on  one  horse,  and  slept  in  the  same  bed.    Yet  the  restless 

mind  of  the  duke  was  not  satisfied.    He  renewed  his  negocia- 

lions  with  Edward;  on  the  discovery  of  his  trai* 

torous  designs  escaped  again  into  France;  and      F^tr^ii 

was  at  last  attainted  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish 

parliament.* 

Another  instance  in  which  the  expectations  of 
Edvfard  were  cruelly  disappointed,  was  the  pro-    w^^^a^'^ 
jected  marriage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  with    by^Louis^ 
the  dauphin  of  France.  When  she  had  completed 
her  twelfth  year  it  wit  hoped  that  Louis,  according  to  his  en- 
gagement, would  have  sent  for  the  princess,  and  have  settled 
on  her  the  stipulated  annuity  of  sixty  thousand  francs.     Four 
years  passed;  still  she  remdned  in  England.    Remonstrances 
were  made,  but  Louis  always  returned  some  plausible  answer. 
The  parliament  warned  the  king  of  the  artifices  of  the  French 
court;  still  he  refused  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  his  good  bro- 
ther.    An  unexpected  event  opened  his  eyes.     The  princess 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  who  had  borne  her  husband  Maximilian 
two  children,  Philip  and  Margaret,  was  unexpectedly  killed 
by  a  fall  from  her  horse:  and  Louis,  forgetting  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  instantly  demanded  Margaret  ^r  the  dauphin.     It 
was  in  vain  that  the  father  hesitated.     The  people  of  Ghent^ 
to  whose  custody  the  children  had  been  intrusted,  ext4!>rted 
his  consent:  Margaret  was  delivered  by  them  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  Louis:  and  the  provinces  which  that  monarch  had 
ravished  from  her  mother,  were  settled  upon  her  as  her  mar- 
riage portion.     When  the  news  reached  Edward,  he  burst 
into  a  paroxysm  of  rage.     From  that  moment  his  thoughts 
were  constantly  fixed,  his  conversation  generally  employed, 
on  the  readiest  means  of  inflicting  vengeance  on  the  perfidy 
of  the  king  of  France.  But  whether  it  were  owing  to  the  agi- 
tation of  his  mind,  or  to  the  debaucheries  in  which  he  in- 
dulged, a  slight  ailment,  which  had  been  treated  with  neglect, 
suddenly  exhibited   the    most  dangerous  symptoms.      He 
spent  the  few  days  preceding  his  death  in  the 
exercises  of  religion,  and  directed  that  out  of  the        a^ o 
treasures  which  he  should  leave  behind  him,  full  ^" 

restitution  should  be  made  to  all  whom  he  had  wronged,  or 

•  ByiD.  xii.  155—163.  172—179.  Cont.  Hist.  Croyl.  563.  He  acquaint! 
ua  that  the  king  was  not  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  expecTition,  which 
had  cost  him  more  than  100,000/.  The  possession  of  Berwick  was  an  ad- 
vantage; but  the  expense  of  retaining  it  amounted  to  10,000  marks  yearlr. 
Ibid. 
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from  whom  he  had  extorted  money  under  the  name  ofliene- 
H*  dc  th  volence.  He  expired  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
his  reign. 
Edward  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  accomplished^  and, 
till  he  grew  too  unwieldy,  the  most  handsome  man  of  the  age. 
The  love  of  pleasure  was  his  ruling  passion.  Few  princes  have 
been  more  magnificent  in  their  dress,*  or  more  licentious  in 
their  amours:  few  have  indulged  more  freely  in  the  luxuries 
of  the  table.t  But  such  pursuits  often  interfered  with  his 
duties,  and  at  last  incapacitated  him  for  active  exertion.  Even 
in  youth,  while  he  was  fighting  for  the  throne,  he  was  always 
the  last  to  join  his  SLdherents:  and  in  manhood  when  he  was 
firmly  seated  on  it,  he  entirely  abandoned  the  charge  of  mili- 
tary afiairs  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  J  To  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  opposite  p&iHy  he  was  cruel  and  unfor- 
giving: the  blood  which  he  shed,  intimidated  his  friends  no 
less  than  his  foes:  and  both  lords  and  commons  during  his 
reign,  instead  of  contending  like  their  predecessors  for  the 
establishment  of  rights,  and  the  abolition  of  grievances,  made 
it  their  principal  study  to  gratify  the  royal  pleasure.§  He 
was  as  suspicious  as  he  was  cruel.  Every  officer  of  govem- 
ment)  every  steward  on  his  manors  and  farms  was  employed 
as- a  spy  on  the  conduct  of  all  around  him:  they  regularly 
made  to  the  king  imports  of  the  state  of  the  neighbourhood^ 
and  such  was  the  fidelity  of  his  memory,  that  it  was  difficult 
ta  mention  an  individual  of  any  consequence,  even  in  the  most 
distant  counties,  with  whose  character,  history,  and  influence 
he  was  not  accurately  acquainted.  ||  Hence  every  project  of 
opposition  to  his  government  was  suppressed  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  formed:  and  Edward  might  have  promised  himself  a 

*  At  the  Christmas  before  his  death  he  appeared  in  a  new  dress.  Hit 
robes  were  furnished  with  sleeves  enormously  long  and  deep,  lined  with 
the  most  precious  furs,  and  folded  back  on  his  shoulders:  "Novum"  says  the 
historian,  *'  et  singulare  intuentibus  spectaculum."    Cont.  Croyl.  563. 

f  In  homine  tarn  corpulento,  tantis  sodalitiis,  vanitatibus,  crapulis,  luzui, 
et  cupltatibus  dedito.     Id.  564. 

#  During  ilie  Scottish  campaign  posts  were  first  established  in  England. 
-  Horsemen  were  placed  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  each  other  on 

the  road  from  Scotland  to  London.  They  delivered  the  despatches  from 
one  to  another  at  the  rate  of  100  miles  a  day.    Cont.  Croyl.  571. 

§  Id.  563.  564. 

I  We  shall  search  in  vain  on  the  rolls  for  such  petitions,  as  were  pre- 
sented to  the  tlirone  by  the  commons  in  former  reigns:  but  one  improvement 
was  firmly  established,  that  of  framing  the  petitions  in  the  form  of  an  act 
of  parliament:  an  improvement  which  prevented  any  of  those  alterations  in 
the  statutes  of  which  the  commons  formerly  complained.  The  clerks  had 
now  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  copy  the  words  of  the  petition,  and  add  to 
it  that  the  kmg  had  gfiven  his  assent. 
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long  and  prosperous  reigo,  had  not  continued  indulgence  en« 
ervated  his  constitution,  and  sown  the  seeds  of  that  malady, 
which  consigned  him  to  the  grave  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  with  the  usual  pomp  in  the  new  chapel 
at  Windsor.* 

The  king  left  two  sons,  Edward  in  his  twelfth  year,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  Richard  in  his  eleventh,  duke  of  York, 
and  earl  marshal.  This  young  prince  had  been  married  in 
his  fifth  year  to  Anne,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Mow- 
bray, duke  of  Norfolk,  and  thus  became  entitled  to  the  im- 
mense estates  of  that  nobleman.  Five  of  Edward's  daughters 
survived  him.  Of  these  four,  whom  he  had  so  anxiously  la- 
boured to  place  on  foreign  thrones,  found  husbands  in  Eng- 
land. Elizabeth,  contracted  to  the  dauphin,  was  married  to 
Henry  VII.;  Cecily,  the  destined  wife  of  the  prince  of  Scotr 
land,  to  the  viscount  Welles;  Anne,  who  had  been  promised 
to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  to  Thomas  Howard  duke  of  Norfolk; 
and  Catharine,  the  expected  bride  of  the  infant  of  Spain,  to 
William  Courtenay  earl  of  Devonshire.  Bridget  became  a 
nun  in  the  convent  at  Dartford. 

*  The  ceremony  of  his  intennent  may  be  read  in  gandfoid  (Geneal.  Hist, 
p.  4 — 13).  Immediately  after  his  death  he  was  exposed  on  a  board,  naked 
from  the  waist  upwards,  during  ten  hours,  that  he  might  be  seen  by  all  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London. 
Ibid. 
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CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 

KnamwtfCer,    \  KingqfSaebmd.   |   KU^pfFrenee.    \  Sifver^ffapdin.   |         Ptte. 
Frederic  III.         I  Jamet  III.  [Louu  XL  |  Inbella        i        ISiztwlY. 

I  I  Ferdinand  (        | 


CONDUCT  OF  THE  DIJKB  OF  GLOUCESTER— ARRESTS— ^HK  DUKE  IS 

MADE  PROTECTOR! MURDER  OF  LORD  HASTINGS  AND  THE  EABL 

RIVERS PENANCE  OF  JANE  SHORE THE  DUKE  ASPIRES  TO  THK 

CROWN SERMON    IN    HIS    FAVOUR-— SPEECH   OF   THE    DUKE   OF 

•  BUCKINGHAM— OFFER    OF    THE    CROWN   TO  GLOUCESTER-— WHO 
ACCEPTS   IT. 

A  FAINT  glimmering  of  light  may  be  thrown 
^fljti  *^^t  ^"  *^®  ^*^^  transactions,  which  followed  the  death 
fhe  death  ^^  ^^^  ^*^®  ^^^Kf  ^Y  adverting  to  the  state  of  parties 
of  Edward,  at  the  close  of  his  reign.  Whether  it  were  that 
Eclward  had  been  compelled  by  the  importunities 
of  his  wife,  or  that  he  felt  a  pride  in  aggrandizing  the  family 
of  her  whom  he  had  placed  by  his  side  on  the  throne,  he  had 
successiyely  raised  her  relations  from  the  condition  of  knights 
and  esquires  to  the  highest  honours  and  offices  in  the  state. 
By  the  more  ancient  nobility  their  rapid  elevation  was  viewed 
with  jealousy  and  resentment:  and' their  influence,  though  it 
appeared  formidable,  while  it  was  supported  by  the  favour  of 
the  king,  proved  in  the  sequel  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  and 
confined  to  the  few  families  into  which  they  had  married. 
The  marquess  of  Dorset,  the  queen's  son  by  a  former  marriage, 
and  her  brother,  the  accomplished  but  unfortunate  earl  Rivers, 
possessed  the  first  seats  at  the  council  board:  but  they  were 
continually  opposed   by  the  lords   Hastings,  Howard,  and 
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Stanley,  the  king's  personal  friends,  particularly  th^  first, 
whom  Edward  had  chosen  for  the  companion  of  his  pleasures, 
and  who  on  that«  very  account  was  the  more  odious  to  the 
queen.  The  monarch,  during  his  health,  had  balanced  by  hin^ 
prudence  the  rivalry^  and  ailenced  by  his  authority  the  dis- 
sentions,  of  the  two  parties:  and  on  his  death  bed,  warned  by 
the  unfortunate  minority  of  Henry  VI.,  had  called  them  into 
his  chamber,  exhorted  thetn  to  mutual  forgiveness,  and  com- 
manded them  to  embrace  in  his  presence.  They  obeyed  with 
apparent  cheerfulness:  but  their  hearts  gave  the  lie  to  the  sen- 
timents which  they  uttered,  and  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  proved 
how  treacherous  were  all  such  reconciliations,  when  he  by 
whose  order  they  bad  been  made,  no  longer  lived  to  enforce 
them.* 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  expired,  the  council 
assembled,  and  resolved  to  proclaim  his  eldest    O'^""*- 
son  by  the  style  of  Edward  V.     But  here  their    ^l  corona- 
unanimity  ended.     The  young  prince,  accom-    tionofhis 
panied  by  his  uncle  earl  Rivers,  and  his  uterine    son. 
brother  lord  Gray,  had  been  sent  to  Ludlow  in       -^P"'  ^* 
Shropshire,  under  the  pretext  that  his  presence  would  serve 
to  restrain  the  natives  of  Wales;  but  in  reality  that  by  grow- 
ing up  under  their  tuition,  he  might  become  more  attached 
to  his  maternal  relatives.     A  suspicion  was  entertained,  that, 
in  imitation  of  Isabella,  the  mother  of  Edward  III.,  the  queen 
would  aspire  to  a  considerable  share  of  authority  during  the 
minority  of  her  son;  and  to  defeat  her  designs,  the  enemies 
of  the  Wydeviles  anxiously  expected  the  arrival  of  the  two 
first  princes  of  the  blood,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  the  king's 
uncle,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  the  youngest  son  of  Edward  III. 
When  Elizabeth  proposed  that  Rivers  and  Gray  should  con- 
duct Edward  from  Ludlow  to  the  metropolis  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  army,  Hastings  and  his  friends  took  the  alarm. 

•  More's  Works,  38—40,  edit,  of  1557.  For  our  knowledge  of  the 
events  of  Uiis  period  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  continufttor  of  the  his- 
toty  of  Croyland,  and  sir  l^omas  More.  The  fiHi  was  a  contemporary. 
His  name  is  unknown:  but  it  appears  from  his  work  that  he  was  a  doctor  of 
canon  law,  sometime  a  member  of  the  council  under  Edward  IV.,  and  oc 
casionally  employed  by  him  as  envoy  to  foreign  powers  (p.  557).  He  de- 
clares that  he  has  written  with  truth  and  impai^iity.  Sine  ulla  scita  inter- 
mixtione  mendacii,  odii,  aut  favoris,  575.  Sir  I'bomas  More  was  born  in 
1480.  In  1513,  when  he  was  under-sheriff  of  London,  he  wrote  his  history 
of  Iticbard  III.  from  the  accounts  of  contemporaries.  In  substance  he  g-e- 
nerally  agrees  with  the  preceding  writer:  in  circumstances  of  smaller  im- 
port, he  sometimes  differs  from  him.  In  that  case  1  prefer  the  authority 
of  the  continuator. 
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Gloucester  and  Buckingham  were  aiill  absent;  the  Towerwas 
in  possession  of  the  marquess  of  Dorset:  the  king  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  queen's  creatures:  and  the  addition  of  an 
army  would  place  her  opponents  at  her  mercy,  and  enable 
the  Wydeviles  to  establish  their  authority.  Where,  they 
asked,  was  the  necessity  of  an  army?  Who  were  the  enemies, 
against  whom  it  was  to  be  directed  ?  Did  the  Wydeviles 
mean  to  break  the  reconciliation,  which  they  had  sworn  to 
observe  ?  A  long  and  angry  adtercation  ensued :  Hastings  de- 
clared that  he  would  quit  the  court,  and  retire  to  his  command 
at  Calais:  the  queen  thought  it  prudent  to  yield:  and  in  an 
evil  hour  the  resolution  was  taken  that  the  retinue  of  the 
young  king  should  not  exceed  two  thousand  horsemen.* 

Richard  duke  of  Gloucester  was  a  prince  of  in- 
H'^wd^*^^  satiable  ambition,  who  could  conceal  the  most 
duke  of  bloody  projects  under  the  mask  of  affection  and 
Gloucester,  loyalty.  Having  the  command  of  the  army  against 
the  Scots,  he  was  employed  in  the  marches  at  the 
time  of  his  brother's  death:  but  the  moment  he  heard  of  that 
event,  he  repaired  to  York  with  a  train  of  six  hundred  knights 
and  esquires  dressed  in  mourning,  ordered  the  obsequies  of 
the  deceased  king  to  be  performed  with  royal  magnificence 
in  the  cathedral,  summoned  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to 
swear  allegiance  to  Edward  V. ;  and,  to  give  them  an  ex-  • 
ample,  was  himself  the  first  who  took  the  oath.  At  the  same 
time  he  despatched  letters  to  profess  his  affection  and  loyalty 
to  his  nephew,  to  condole  with  Elizabeth  on  the  loss  of  her 
consort,  and  to  offer  his  friendship  tdftthe  earl  Rivers,  and 
the  other  lords  of  the  queen's  family.  Having  added  to  the 
number  of  his  followers,  he  proceeded  soutjiiward,  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  at  the  coronation,  which  had  been 
fixed  by  the  council  for  the  fourth  of  May.f 

With  the  secret  messages  which  during  this  in- 
Sc'^1?s**     *cr^*^l  ^^^  passed  between  the  duke,  and  Buck- 
^lationB.        ingham,  and  Hastings,  we  are  unacquainted:  of 
their  import  we  may  form  a  probable  conjecture 
from  the  events,  which  impiediately  succeeded. 
Apnl29.       rpj^^  young  Edward  had  reached  Stony  Stratford 
on  his  road  to  London,  on  the  same  day  in  which  his  uncle 
arrived  at  Northampton,  about  ten  miles  behind  him.     The 
lords  Rivers  and  Gray  immediately  turned  back  to  welcome 
Gloucester  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  to  submit  to  his  ap- 
probation the  orders,  which  had  been  framed'  for  the  royal 

*  (;ont.  Croyl.  565.     More,  41. 
f  Cont.  Croyl.  565.     More,  41. 
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entry  into  the  metropolis.  They  were  received  with  dis- 
tinction^ and  invited  to  dine  with  the  duke^  who  lavished  on 
them  marks  of  his  esteem  and  friendship.  In  the  evening 
eame  the  duke  of  Buckingham  with  a  suit  of  three  hundred 
horsemen.  After  supper  Rivers  and  Gray  retired  to  their  . 
quarters,  highly  pleased  with  their  reception:  the  two  princes, 
left  to  themselves,  arranged  the  plan  of  their  proceedings  for 
the  next  day. 

In  the  morning  it  was  discovered  that  every 
outlet  from  the  town  had  been  strongly  guarded    ^^  arrests 
during  the  night,  for  the  purpose,  it  was  said,  of  ' 

preventing  any  person  from  paying  his  respects  AprUSO. 
to  the  king  before  the  arrival  of  his  uncle.  The  circumstance 
awakened  suspicion:  but  the  four  lords  rode  in  company,  and 
apparently  in  friendship,  to  the  entrance  of  Stony  Stratford, 
when  Gloucester  suddenly  accused  Rivers  and  Gray  of  hav- 
ing estranged  from  him  the  affection  of  his  nephew.  They 
denied  the  charge,  but  were  immediately  arrested,  and  con- 
ducted into  the  rear.  The  two  dukes  proceeded  to  the  house 
where  the  king  resided,  and  approached  him  bending  the 
knee,  and  professing  their  loyalty  and  attachment  But  after 
this  outward  demonstration  of  respect,  they  apprehended  sir 
Thomas  Vaughan  and  sir  Richard  Hawse,  his  confidential 
servants,  ordered  the  rest  of  his  retinue  to  disperse,  and  for- 
bade by  proclamation  any  of  them  to  return  into  the  royal 
presence  under  the  penalty  of  death.  The  prince  abandoned 
and  alarmed,  burst  into  tears:  but  Gloucester,  on  his  knees, 
conjured  him  to  dismiss  his  terrors,  to  rely  on  the  affection 
of  his  uncle,  and  to  believe  that  these  precautions  had  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Wydeviles.  He 
conducted  Edward  back  to  Northampton,  and  ordered  the 
four  prisoners  to  be  conveyed  under  a  strong  guard  to  the 
castle  of  Pontefract.* 

The  same  evening  this  mysterious  transaction  was  confi- 
dentially announced  to  the  lord  Hastings,  and  soon  aflerwardi 
was  communicated  to  the  queen  mother,  who,  foreboding  the 
ruin  of  her  family,  hastily  retired  with  her  second  so  i  Rich- 
ard, her  five  daughters,  and  the  marquess  of  Dorset,  into  tlte 
sanctuary  at  Westminster.  That  asylum  had  formerly  been 
respected  by  her  greatest  enemy,  the  earl  of  Warwick:  it 
would  not,  she  trusted,  be  violated  by  a  brother-in-law.  The 
capital  was  instantly  thrown  into  confusion.  The  citizens 
armed  themselves:  some  repaired  to  Elizabeth  in  Westmin- 
ster; others  to  the  lord  Hastings  in  London.     That  noble- 

•  Cont.  Croyl.  56S.    More,  41,  4?. 
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man  in  general  terms  assured  his  friends,  what  he  probably 
believed  himself,  that  the  two  dukes  were  loyal  subjects:  but 
their  real  purpose  was  preserved  an  impenetrable  secret;  and 
the  adherents  of  the  queen,  without  a  leader,  and  without 
information,  awaited  the  result  in  the  most  anxious  uncer- 
tainty.* 

On  the  fourth  of  May,  tfie  day  originally  ap- 
The  young  pointed  for  the  coronation,  Gloucester  conducted 
Lo^onf*"  his  captive  nephew  into  the  metropolis.  At 
May  4.  Hornsey  park  they  were  met  by  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  in  scarlet,  followed  by  five  hun- 
dred citizens  in  violet.  The  young  king  wore  a  long  mantle 
of  blue  velvet,  his  attendants  were  dressed  in  deep  mourning: 
Gloucester  rode  before  him  with  his  head  bare,  and  pointed 
him  out  to  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens.  He  y99is  lodged 
with  all  the  honours  of  royalty  in  the  palace  of  the  bishop, 
and  immediately  received  the  fealty  and  homage  of  the  pre- 
lates, lords,  and  commoners,  who  were  present.  A  great  coun- 
cil had  been  summoned,  and  continued  to  sit  during  several 
days.  On  the  motion  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  the  king 
was  removed  to  the  Tower:  a  distant  day,  the  22nd  of  June, 
was  fixed  for  the  coronation:  fifty  lords  and  gentlemen  were 
summoned  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood  preparatory  to 
that  ceremony:  the  seals  were  taken  from  tlie 
The  duke  archbishop  of  York  and  given  to  the  bishop  of 
protector.  Lincoln:  several  officers  of  the  crown  were  dis- 
missed, to  make  room  for  the  adherents  of  the 
ruling  party:  and  Gloucester,  who  had  been  appointed  pro- 
tector, assumed  the  lofty  style  of  *^  brother  and  uncle  of  kings, 
protectour  and  defensour,  gret  chamberlayne,  constable,  and 
lord  high  admiral  of  England."! 

What  may  have  been  the  original  object  of  this  prince,  can 
be  only  matter  for  conjecture.  It  is  not  often  that  the  ad- 
venturer discerns  at  the  outset  the  goal  to  which  he  ultimately 
arrives.  The  tide  of  events  bears  him  forward:  and  past  suc- 
cess urges  him  to  still  higher  attempts.  If  the  duke  aspired 
to  nothing  more  than  the  protectorate,  his  ambition  was  not 
to  be  blamed.  It  was  a  dignity  which  the  precedents  of  the 
two  last  minorities  seemed  to  have  attached  to  the  king's 
uncle.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  could  not  stand  so  near 
to  the  throne,  without  wishing  to  place  himself  on  it:  and  that 
when  he  had  once  taken  his  resolve,  no  consideration  of  blood. 


•  Cont.  Ibid.  565^  566.    More,  43. 

t  Cont.  Croyl.  566.    More,  47.    lijm.  xii.    Buck,  522. 185.    Fab.  513. 
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or  justice^  or  humanity^  could  divert  him  from  his  object  He 
proceeded,  hoivever,  with  that  caution  and  dissimulation  which 
marked  his  character:  his  designs  were  but  gradually  and  par- 
tially unfolded:  nor  did  he  openly  avow  his  pretension  to  the 
crown,  till  he  had  removed  the  most  trusty  of  the  king's 
friends^  and  taken  from  the  rest  the  very  hope  of  opposing 
him  with  success. 

While  orders  were  issued  and  preparations 
made  for  the  expected  coronation,  Gloucester  was.    Jf"*?^**^ 
busily  employed  in  maturing  his  plans,  and  de-    Hutlnn. 
spatching  instructions  to  his  adherents.  With  con- 
summate art  he  divided  the  council,  ordering  the  members, 
distinguished  by  their  attachment  to  Edward,  to  hold  their 
sittings  in  the  Tower;  while  those  to  whom  he  dared  impart 
the  secret  of  his  ambition,  held  their  meetings  at  Crosby  place, 
his  own  residence  in  London.   This  separation  of      .       ^^ 
the  council  awakened  the  jealousy  of  lord  Stanley,       ^^     * 
who  communicated  his  suspicions  to  Hastings:  but  that  minis- 
ter replied,  that  there  was  no  reason  of  alarm:  and  that  he 
kept  a  confidant  at  Crosby  place,  from  whom  he  was  sure  to 
learn  all  the  duke's  secrets.    The  next  day  the      .      .^ 
protector  took  his  seat  at  the  council  in  the  Tower.        ^^'^^ 
After  a  short  pause  he  struck  his  fist  upon  the  table;  a  voice 
at  the  door  exclaimed  treason;  and  a  body  of  armed  men  burst 
into  the  room.    Hastings  and  Stanley,  with  the  prelates  of 
York  and  Ely,  men  whose  attachment  to  the  sons  of  the  lato 
king  he  despaired  to  subdue,  were  instantly  arrested.     The 
three  last  were  confined  in  separate  cells;  Hastings  was  told 
to  prepare  for  immediate  execution.     It  was  in  vain  that  he 
inquired  the  cause.     The  order  of  the  protector  would  not 
admit  of  delay:  the  first  priest  who  ofiered  himself,  received 
his  confession;  and  a  piece  of  timber^  which  accidentally  lay 
in  the  yard  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  served  for  the  block  on 
which  he  was  beheaded.  A  proclamation  was  issued  the  same 
afternoon,  announcing  that  Hastings  and  his  friends  had  con- 
spired to  put  to  death  the  dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  most  miraculously  escaped  the  snare  laid  for 
their  destruction.* 

On  the  same  day  (and  the  time  should  be  no- 
ticed) Ratclifie,  one  of  the  boldest  partisans  of    And  of  the 
the  protector,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of    J^"^n'^" 
armed  men,  entered  the  castle  of  Pontefract,  and    fnct 
made  himself  master  of  the  earl  Riv,ers,  the  lord 
Gray,  sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  and  sir  Richard  Hawse.    To  the 

•  Cont.  Croyl.  566.     More>  53,  54. 
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spectators  it  was  a&nounced  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  trea- 
son: but  no  judicial  forms  were  observed;  and  the  heads  of 
the  victims  were  struck  off  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude.* 

J      .^        Two  days  afterwards  a  letter  from  the  duke  was 

""^     '       delivere4  by  Ratcliffe  to  the  mayor  and  citizens 

of  York,  informing  them  of  the  traitorous  designs  imputed  to 

Jan  19  Elizabeth  and  the  Wydeviles;  and  four  days  later 
proclamations  were  issued  in  the  northern  coun- 
tieS|  commanding  all  men  '<  to  rise,  and  come  to  London  under 
the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  lord  Nevil,  to  assist  ia 
subduing,  correcting,  and  punishing  the  quene,her  blode,  and 
other  her  adherents,  who  entended  to  murder  and  destray  the 
protectour  and  his  cousyn  the  due  of  Buckyngham,  and  the 
old  royal  blode  of  the  realm/'t 

The  queen  With  these  proceedings  in  the  north,  the  in- 

surrenders  habitants  of  London  were  yet  unacquainted:  but 
her  second  the  murder  of  Hastings  and  the  arrest  of  Stanley 
^^'  and  the,  two  prelates  had  liberated  Richard  from 

all  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  those,  who  were  most  attached 
to  the  faaiily  of  the  late  king.  Of  the  royal  brothers  the 
elder  had  been  securely  lodged  in  the  Tower:  the  younger 
still  remained  in  sanctuary  under  the  eye  of  Elizabeth.  Him 
also  the  protector  resolved  to  have  at  his  mercy:  and  before 
the  terror  created  by  the  late  execution  could  sub- 
side,  he  proceeded  to  Westminster  in  his  barge, 
accompanied  by  several  noblemen  and  prelates,  and  followed 
by  a  numerous  body  of  armed  men.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  he  intended  to  employ  force,  if  force  should  be  found  ne- 
cessary:  but  he  determined  to  try  first  the  influence  of  per- 
suasion, and  ordered  a  deputation  of  lords  with  the  cardinal  of 
Canterbury  at  their  head,  to  enter  and  demand  the  young 

?rince  from  his  mother.  The  ingenious  arguments  which  sir 
'homas  More  has  attributed  to  the  prelate,  and  the  affecting 
replies  which  he  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  queen,  are  pro- 
bably the  composition  of  that  writer :|  a  better  authority  as- 
sures us  that  Elizabeth,  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  resist- 
ance, affected  to  acquiesce  with  cheerfulness  in  the  demand. 
She  called  for  her  boy,  gave  him  a  last  and  hasty  embrace,  and 

*  Cont  Croyl.  567.    More  says  it  was  the  same  day,  54. 

f  See  the  originals  in  Drake's  Eboraciim,  115.  It  is  observable  that  on 
the  Sth  Richard  wrote  to  the  citizens  of  York  a  cajoling  letter,  promising  to 
reward  them  for  their  constant  attachment  to  him:  two  days  later,  on  the 
10th,  but  three  days  before  the  murders  in  the  Tower  and  at  Pontefracf,  he 
wrote  again  to  inform  them  of  the  plots  against  his  life  by  the  queen  and 
her  fKends.  The  letter  was  five  days  on  the  road,  Drake,  115.  We  may 
presume  that  the  order  to  Ratcliffe  Was  sent  about  the  sj^c  time. 

♦  More,  48—51. 
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turning  her  back,  burst  into  tears.  The  innocent  victim  lyas 
conducted  with  great  pomp  to  the  Tower:  and  while  the  mo- 
ther abandoned  herself  to  the  prophetic  misgivings  of  her 
heart,  her  sons  made  themselves  happy  in  the  company  of 
each  other,  littb  suspecting  the  wiles  and  cruelty  of  their  un- 
natural uncle.* 

The  partisans  of  the  protector  were  now  em- 
ployed to  circulate  the  most  strange  and  incredi-  ^J*"^® 
ble  rumours.  Some  revived  the  tale,  originally  shore, 
invented  by  Clarence,  that  the  late  king,  though 
the  reputed  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  was  in  reality  the  fruit 
of  an  adulterous  intercourse  between  his  mother  Cecily  and  a 
knight  in  the  service  of  her  husband.  Others,  and  in  greater 
numbers,  affected  to  throw  doubts  on  the  validity  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  and  consequently  on  the  legitimacy  of 
his  children  by  that  lady.  To  aid  these  impressions  the  pro- 
tector appeared  in  a  new  character,  that  of  the  patron  and 
avenger  of  public  morals.  Among  the  married  women,  who 
were  known  to  have  yielded  to  the  unprincipled  desires  of 
Edward,  was  Jane,  the  wife  of  Shore,  a  young  and  opulent 
citizen.  From  the  moment  that  her  seduction  became  public, 
she  had  been  abandoned  by  her  husband:  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  inconstancy  of  her  lover,  contrived  to  retain  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  king's  affections  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
This  woman  Richard  now  singled  out  for  punishment.  Her 
plate  and  jewels,  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  marks,  he 
very  wisely  appropriated  to  himself:  her  person  he  deliver- 
ed to  the  ecclesiastical  court  to  be  punished  according  to  the 
canons.  In  her  kirtle,  with  her  feet  bare,  carrying  a  lighted 
taper  in  her  hand,  and  preceded  by  the  cross,  Shore  was  com- 
pelled to  walk  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  lined  with  an 
immense  concourse  of  people.t  That  her  penance  could  not 
affect  the  title  of  Edward's  children,  is  evident:  but  it  served 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  dissolute  conduct  of 
that  monarch,  and  to  prepare  men  for  the  marvellous  scene 
which  was  soon  to  be  exhibited. 

A  body  of  Welshmen,  raised  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  had  now  reached  London :  the  ban-    fav^r  of^ 
ditti,  that  had  murdered  the  prisoners  at  Ponte-    the  protec- 

*  Cont  Croyl.  566. 

t  More,  56,  57.  He  gives  her  in  one  respect  a  commendable  character. 
"Many  the  king  bad:  but  her  he  loved:  whose  favour,  to  say  the  truth  (for 
sin  it  were  to  belie  the  deviH  she  never  abused  to  any  man's  hurt,  but  to 
niany  a  man*8  comfort  and  relief . .  .  and  now  she  beggeth  of  many  at  this 
day  living,  that  at  this  day  had  begged,  if  she  had  not  been.'*    Ibid. 
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tor's  right      fract,  were  in  the  neighbourhood :  and  the  force 
to  the  under  the  carl  of  Northumberland,  would^  it  was 

crown.  expected,  be  able  to  crush  all  opposition  in  the 

north.     In  these  circumstances  no  danger  could 
^"°*  be  apprehended  from  the  public  exposure  of  Glou- 

cester's object     On  the  next  Sunday  he  appointed  Dr.  Shaw, 
^  the  brother  of  the  lord  mayor,  to  preach  at  St  Paul's  cross, 
who  selected  for  his  text  the  following  passage  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom:    <<  Bastard  slips  shall  not  strike  deep  roots."  Hay- 
ing maintained  from  different  examples  that  children  were 
seldom  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  father's  iniquity, 
he  proceeded  to  describe  the  well  known  libertinism  of  the 
late  king,  who,  he  averred,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  promiffiog 
marriage  to  every  woman,  whom  he  found  it  diflScult  to  se- 
duce.    Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  gratify  his  pas- 
sion, he  had  not  hesitated  to  contract  marriage  in  private  with 
Eleanor,  the  widow  of  the  lord  Boteler  of  Sudely:'*^  and  af- 
terwards had  married  in  the  same  clandestine  manner  Eliza- 
beth, the  widow  of  sir  John  Gray.     At  a  subsequent  period 
he  had  thought  proper  to  acknowledge  the  second  contract: 
but  such  acknowledgment  could  not  annul  the  prior  right  of 
Eleanor,  who  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  was  the  true  wife 
of  the  king.    Hence  the  preacher  concluded  that  Elizabeth, 
though  admitted  as  queen  of  England,  could  be  considered  in 
no  other  light  than  a  concubine;  and  that  her  children  by  Ed- 
ward had  no  legitimate  claim  to  the  succession  of  their  father. 
Indeed,  he  entertained  a  doubt,  whether  that  prince  were  in 
reality  the  son  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  and  real  heir  to  the 
crown.     All  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  duke  must 
know  that  there  existed  no  resemblance  between  him  and  Ed- 
ward.     ''But,"  he  exclaimed  (and  at  the  very  moment  the 
protector,  as  if  by  accident,  passing  through  the  crowd,  show- 
ed himself  from  a  balcony  near  the  pulpit)  "here,  in  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  we  have  the  very  picture  of  that  hero: 
here  every  lineament  reflects  the  features  of  the  father."    It 
was  expected  that  at  these  words  the  citizens  would  have  ex- 
claimed, ''  Long  live  king  Richard;"  but  they  gazed  on  each 
other  in  silent  astonishment;  the  protector  put  on  an  air  of 
displeasure;  and  the  preacher  having  hastily  concluded  his 
sermon,  slunk  away  to  his  home.     It  is  said  that  he  never 
after  ventured  beyond  his  own  door,  hut  pined  away  through 
shame  and  remorse,  t 

*  In  sir  Thomas  More,  ElizabeUi  Lucy  is  substituted  for  lady  BoteUr.  It 
is  probably  an  accidental  mistake,  as  both  had  been  Edward's  mistresses. 
More,  61. 

t  More,  60,  61.    This  sermon  is  rejected  by  the  author  of  the  Historic 
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Richard^  howerer,  was  not  disconcerted  by 
the  failure  of  this  attempt;  but  intrusted  his  cause    ^*  j^"*^  r 
to  the  eloquence  of  a  more  noble  advocate.     On    Bucking^  ^ 
the  next  Tuesday  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  at-    Uro. 
tended  by  several  lords  and  gentlemen,  harangued       June  24. 
the  citizens  from  the  hustings  at  the  Guildhall 
He  reminded  them  of  Edward's  tyranny,  of  the  sums  which 
he  had  extorted  under  the  name  of  benevolence,  and  of  the 
families  which  he  had  rendered  unhappy  by  his  amours.   He 
then  took  occasion  to  allude  to  the  sermon  which  they  had 
heard  on  the  kst  Sunday,  the  story  of  the  king's  pre-contract 
with  the  lady  Boteler,  his  subsequent  union  with  the  lady 
Gray,  and  the  illegitimacy  of  the  children,  the  fruit  of  that 
pretended  marriage.     He  added,  that  evidently  the  right  to 
the  crown  was  in  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  only  true 
issue  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  that  the  lords  and  commons  of 
the  northern  counties  had  sworn  never  to  submit  to  the  rule 
ef  a  bastard.     Contrary  to  his  expectation  the  citizens  were 
still  silent:  he  at  length  required  an  answer,  whether  it  were 
in  favour  of  the  protector  or  not:  and  a  few  persons  hired  for 
the  purpose,  and  stationed  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  hall,  having 
thrown  up  their  bonnets,  and  exclaimed,  ^'  King  Richard," 
the  duke  gave  the  assembly  his  thanks  for  their  assent,  and 
invited  them  to  accompany  him  the  next  day  to  Baynard's 
castle,  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.* 

In   the  morning  Buckingham,  with  several 
lords  and  gentlemen,  and  Shaw  with  the  principal    P«^*i®" 
citizens,  proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  demanded    tod^Tpro- 
an  audience.    The  protector  affected  to  be  sur-    tector. 
prised  at  their  arrival;  expressed  apprehensions      June  25. 
for  his  safety;  and  when  at  last  he  showed  him- 
self at  a  window,  appeared  before  them  with  strong  marks  of 
embarrassment  and  perturbation.   Buckingham,  with  his  per- 
mission, presented  to  him  an  address,  which,  having  been  af- 
terwards embodied  in  an  act  of  parliament,  still  exists  for  the 

Doubts.  That  several  of  the  speeches  recorded  by  sir  Thomas  More,  are 
mere  rhetorical  exercises,  is  indeed  probable:  but  it  is  equally  probable  that 
in  mentioning  this  public  and  celebrated  sermon,  which  was  still  in  the  re- 
collection or  many  of  his  readers,  he  would  preserve  at  least  its  substance. 
The  principal  part  of  his  narrative  is  moreover  corroborated  by  the  testimo- 
ny of  f  abian  (p.  514,  515),  who  was  probably  present.  To  tlie  objection 
that  the  protector  lived  in  habits  of  friendship  with  his  mother,  and  there* 
fore  would  not  allow  her  character  to  be  aspersed,  it  may  be  replied  that 
there  3s  no  satisfactory  proof  of  that  friendship,  and  that  the  man  who  could 
shed  the  blood  of  two  nephews  to  procure  the  crown,  would  not  refuse  to 
allow  the  character  of  his  mother  to  be  slandered  for  the  same  purpose. 
•  More,  61—65.     Fab.  515. 
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information  of  posterity.  It  is  styled  the  consideration,  elec- 
tion, and  petition  of  the  lords  spiritual  ^nd  temporal,  and 
commons  of  this  realm  of  England:  and  after  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  former  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  its 
misery  under  the  late  king,  proceeds  thus:  ^  Also  we  con- 
sider ho^  the  pretensed  marriage  betwixt  the  above-named 
king  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Gray,  was  made  of  great  pre- 
sumption, without  the  knowing  and  assent  of  the  lords  of  this 
land,  and  also  by  sorcery  and  witchcraft  committed  by  the 
said  Elizabeth  and  her  mother  Jacquetta  dutchess  of  Bedford, 
as  the  common  opinion  of  the  people,  and  the  public  yoice 
and  fame  is  throughout  all  this  land,  and  hereafter,  if  and  as 
the  case  shall  require,  shall  be  proved  sufiSciently  in  time 
and  place  convenient:  and  here  also  we  consider  how  that 
the  said  pretensed  marriage  was  made  privily  and  secretly, 
without  edition  of  banns,  in  a  private  chamber,  a  profane 
place,  and  not  openly  in  the  face  of  the  church  after  the  law 
of  God's  church,  but  contrary  thereunto,  and  the  laudable 
custom  of  the  church  of  England:  and  how  also  tiiat  at  the 
time  of  the  contract  of  the  said  pretensed  marriage,  and  be- 
fore and  long  after,  the  said  king  Edward  was  and  stood  mar- 
ried and  troth-plight  to  one  dame  Eleanor  Butteler,  daughter 
to  the  old  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  whom  the  said  king  Ed- 
ward had  made  a  precontract  of  matrimony  long  time  before 
he  made  the  said  pretensed  marriage  with  the  said  Elizabeth 
Gray  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid:  which  premises  being 
true,  as  in  very  truth  they  be  trucj  it  appeareth  and  followeth 
evidently  that  thesaid  king  Edward,  during  his  life,  and  the 
snid  Elizabeth,  lived  together  sinfully  and  damnably  in  adul- 
tery against  the  law  of  God  and  of  his  church.  Also  it  ap- 
peareth evidently  and  followeth,  that  all  the  issue  and  child- 
ren of  the  said  king  Edward  be  bastards,  and  unable  to 
inherit  or  to  claim  any  thing  by  inheritance  by  the  law  and 
custom  of  England.''  Next  is  recited  the  attainder  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  by  which  his  children  were  debarred  from 
the  succession,  and  thence  it  is  inferred  that  the  protector  is 
the  next  heir  to  Richard  late  duke  of  York.  "  And  here- 
upon," continues  the  petition,  "  we  humbly  desire,  pray,  and 
require  your  noble  grace,  that  according  to  this  election  of 
us  the  three  estates  of  your  land,  as  by  your  true  inheritance, 
you  will  accept  and  take  upon  j'^ou  the  said  crown  and  royal 
dignity,  with  all  things  thereunto  annexed  and  appertaining, 
as  to  you  of  right  belonging,  as  well  by  inheritance  as  by 
lawful  election."* 

•  Rol.  Pari.  vi.  ?40,  t>41.     Cont.  Cfoyl.  567. 
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The  protector  was  careful  not  to  dispute  the 
truth  of  these  assertions.  But  he  replied  with  thcawn 
modesty^  that  he  was  not  ambitious:  that  royalty 
had  no  charms  for  him :  that  he  was  much  attached  to  the 
children  of  his  brother,  and  resolved  to  preserve  the  crown 
that  it  might  grace  the  brows  of  his  nephew.  ^^  Sir,''  return* 
e(]  the  duke  of  j3uckingham,  <^  the  free  people  of  England 
will  never  crouch  to  the  rule  of  a  bastard,  and  if  the  lawful 
heir  refuse  the  sceptre,  they  know  where  to  find  one  who  will 
cheerfully  accept  it"  At  these  words  Richard  affected  to 
pause :  and  after  a  short  silence  replied,  ^^  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  obey  the  voice  of  his  people :  that  since  he  was  the  true 
heir  and  had  been  chosen  by  the  three  estates,  he  assented  to 
their  petition,  and  would  from  that  day  take  upon  himself  the 
royal  estate,  pre-eminence,  and  kingdom  of  the  two  noble 
realms  of  England  and  France,  the  one  from  that  day  forward 
by  him  and  his  heirs  to  rule,  the  other  by  God's  grace  and 
their  good  help  to  get  again  and  subdue/'* 

Thus  ended  this  hypocritical  farce.    The  next     *  ^    , 
day  Richard  proceeded  to  Westminster  in  state,     poi^es^on. 
and  took  possession  of  his  pretended  inheritance 
by  placing  himself  on  the  marble  seat  in  the  great  hall,  with 
the  lord  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk,  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  duke  of  Suffolk  on  his  left.     He  observed  to 
the  people  that  he  had  chosen  to  commence  his  reign  ih  that 
place,  because  the  administration  of  justice  was  the  first  duty 
of  a  king :  and  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  that  he  for- 
gave all  offences  which  had  been  committed  against  him  before 
that  hour.     From  Westminster  he  went  to  St.  Paul's^  where 
he  w(|s  received  by  the  clergy  in  procession,  and  welcomed 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  people.     From  that  day  the 
86th  of  June,  he  dated  the  i^^mqncement  of  his  reign,  t 

« 
•  More,  66. 

t  Id.  67.     Fab.  515.    Coiit  Croyl.  566,  and  Richard's  own  letter  to  the 
garrison  of  Calais,  Buck,  p.  522.     See  Note  [A]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CORONATION  OF  RICHARD — DEATH  OF  HIS  TWO  NEPHEWS^CON- 
8PIRACT  AGAINST  HIM  DEFEATED — IS  RECONCILED  WITH 
ELIZABETH — WISHES  TO  MARRY  HIS  NIECE — RAISES  AN  ARMY 
AGAINST  THE  EARL  OF  RICHMOND — IS  KILLED  IN  THE  BATTLE 
AT  DOSWORTH. 

The  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  the 
Coronation      coronanon  of  the  nephew,  Served  to  hasten  that 

^*^^1483^\  ^^  ^^^  ""^'®'  '^  ^^^  *^  *  fortnight  from  his 
July  6.  '  acceptance  of  the  petition  at  Baynard's  castle, 
Richard  was  crowned  at  Westminster  whh  his 
consort  Anne  the  daughter  of  the  late  earl  of  Warwick.  No 
expense  was  spared  to  give  splendour  to  the  ceremony:  almost 
all  the  peers  and  peeresses  graced  it  with  their  presence:  and 
it  was  remarked  that  the  train  of  the  king  was  borne  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  that  of  the  queen  by  the  countess  of 
Richmond,  both  descendants  of  John  of  Ghent,  and  the  heads 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster.* 

The  new  king  employed  the  first  days  of  his  reign  in  acts 

*  Cent.  Croyl.  567.  Hall,  25,  26.  In  the  Historic  DoubU  (p.  65)  we  are 
told  that  the  deposed  prince  walked  in  the  procesnon:  because  it  appears 
that  robes  were  ordered  for  him  and  his  henchmen  or  pages.  The  infe- 
rence is  far  from  correct,  as  the  robes  charged  in  the  roll  (Archaeol.  1.372, 
373),  are  probably  those  which  had  been  ordered  and  made  for  Edward's 
€iwn  coronation.  To  have  forced  him  to  walk  on  such  an  occasion  would 
have  been  a  dan^rous  experiment:  nor  could  it  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  conteroporaiy  writers. 
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of  favour  and  clemency.  The  lord  Stanley  the  husband  of 
the  countew  of  Richmond^  had  not  only  appeased  his  jealousy, 
but  was  appointed  ste^vard  of  the  household :  the  archbishop 
of  York  regained  his  liberty:  Morton  bishop  of  Ely  was 
released  from  his  dungeon  in  the  Tower,  and  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  castle  of  Breck*^ 
nock:  the  lord  Howard  obtained  the  office  of  earl  marshal, 
with  the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk:  his  son  was  created  earl  of 
Surrey :  many  of  the  nobility  were  raised  to  a  higher  rank : 
and  the  treasures  amassed  and  left  by  Edward,  were  lavishly 
employed  in  the  reward  of  past,  and  the  purchase  of  future 
services. 

Richard  had  of  late  affected  an  extraordinary 
zeal  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  and  the  refer-    Hit  pro- 
mation  of  manners.    Before  their  departure  he    ^^  .  ^ 
called  the  lords  before  him  and  admonished  them    kingdom.  ^ 
to  keep  the  peace  in  their  counties,  and  to  assist 
his  officers  in  the  apprehension  and  punishment  of  offenders. 
Within  a  few  days  he  followed  them  himself,  declaring  it  to 
be  his  intention  to  travel  through  the  kingdom  for  the  same 
purpose.    His  progress  was  slow.     In  all  the  great  towns  he 
administered  justice  in  person,  listened  to  petitions,  and  dis- 
pensed favours.'*'    The  inhabitants  of  Oxford,  Woodstock, 
Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  were  honoured  with  his  presence: 
at  Warwick  he  was  joined  by  the  queen,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors, and  many  of  the  nobility :  and  the  court  after  a  week's 
residence  in  that  city,  proceeded  through  Coventry,  Leices- 
ter, Nottingham,  and  Pontefract,  to  Yonc.t    The  inhabitants 
had  been  previously  warned  to  display  every  mark  of  joy, 
^  that  the  southern  lords  might  mark  the  resayving  of  their 
graces."     The  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  had  received 
orders  to  attend,  and  to  do  the  kins  homage :  and  the  royal 
wardrobe  had  been  forwarded  from  London,  that  Richard  and 
his  queen  might  appear  in  their  most  splendid  dresses.     To 
please  the  men  of  the  north,  among  whom  he  had 
for  some  years  been  popular,  he  was  again  crowned     ^jjlfon  at*'" 
with  his  consort:  and  the  ceremony  was  perform-     y^r]^, 
ed  with  the  same  pomp  and  pageantry,  which  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  metropolis. :( 


*  Apud  Di-ake,  Eborac.  116. 

I  Rouse,  217.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  noticing  this  progress,  as 
Laine  has  crowded  the  whole  of  it  into  the  short  space  of  seven  days,  p. 
420. 

*  Drake's  Kborac.  116,  117.    Cont.  Croyl.  567. 
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While  Richard  was  thus  spending  his  time  ia 
Confcde-        apparent  security  at  York,  he  was  apprized  of 
wqr  against    ^^^  tempest  which  had  been  gathering  ♦behind 
him.    The  terror  of  his  presence  had  before 
silenced  the  suspicions  of  the  public:  but  he  was  no  sooner 
l^ne,  than  men  freely  communicated  their  thoughts  to  each 
other,  commiserated  the  lot  of  the  young  Edward  and  his 
brother  in  the  Tower,  and  openly  condemned  the  usurpation 
of  the  crown  by  their  unnatural  uncle.     Different  plans  were 
suggested.     Some  proposed  to  liberate  the  two  princes  from 
their  confinement:  others  preferred  the  less  dangerous  mea- 
sure of  con?ipying  one  or  more  of  their  sisters  beyond  the  sea, 
that  wlfatever  might  be  the  subsequent  policy  of  Richard,  the 
posterity  of  his  brother  might  survive  to  claim,  perhaps  to 
recover,  the  crown.     But  the  king,  though  it  was  unknown, 
had  already  guarded  against  the  first  of  these  projects  by  the 
murder  of  his  nephews:  and  to  prevent  the  second,  he  order- 
ed John  Nesfield  to  surround  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster 
with  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  to  refuse  ingress  or  egress  to 
any  person  without  a  special  license.*  Meanwhile  the  friends 
of  the  princes  steadily  pursued  their  object  In  Kent,  Essex, 
and  Sussex,  in  Berkshire,  Hants,  Wilts,  and  Devonshire, 
meetings  were  privately  held:  a  resolution  was  taken  to  appeal 
to  arms:  and  the  hopes  of  the  confederates  were  raised  by  the 
unexpected  accession  of  a  most  powerful  ally.     What,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  could  have  changed  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  from  a  zealous  friend  into  a  determined  enemy 
to  the  new  king,  it  is  in  vain  to  conjecture.     If  his  services 
to  Richard  had  been  great,  they  had  been  amply  rewarded. 
He  had  been  made  constable  of  England,  justiciary  of  Wales, 
governor  of  the  royal  castles  in  that  principality,  and  steward 
of  the  king's  manors  in  Hereford  and  Shropshire:  and  in  ad- 
dition had  obtained  the  opulent  inheritance  of  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  which  the  late  monarch  had  unjustly  annexed  to  his 
own  demesnes.!    Perhaps  his  knowledge  of  the  cruel  and 
suspicious  character  of  the  usurper  had  taught  him  to  fear  that 
he  himself,  to  whom  the  Lancastrians  looked  up  for  protec- 
tion, might  be  the  next  victim:  perhaps,  as  has  been  said,  his 
opinions  were  changed  by  the  artful  and  eloquent  observations 

•  Cont.  Croyl.  567,  568. 

I  Bohun  had  left  two  daughters,  who  divided  his  property  between  them. 
One  married  Henry  IV.,  the  other  an  ancestor  of  the  duke.  When  the  pos- 
terity of  Henry  IV.  became  extinct  in  Henry  VI.  Buckingham  claimed  the 
share  of  the  second  sister,  but  it  was  refused  by  Edward  IV.  Most  writers 
say  that  Richard  also  refused  it:  but  the  contrary  appears  from  Dugda&e's 
Baronage,  i.  168. 
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•fhis  prifloner  Morton.  However  that  may  be,  Buckingham, 
who0e  wife  was  the  sister  of  Elizabeth,  encaged  to  restore  the 
erown  to  llie  young  prince,  whom  he  had  contributed  to  de- 
throne: and  his  resolution  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
party  was  communicated  in  circular  letters  to  the  principal  of 
the  confederates.  At  that  very  moment,  when  their  hearts 
beat  with  the  confidence  of  success,  their  hopes  were  suddenly 
dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  mournful  intelligence,  that  the 
two  princes  for  whom  ti^ey  intended  to  fight,  were  no  lobger 
alive.* 

On  what  day,  or  in  what  manner  they  perished,  u  ^u- 

was  kept  a  profound  secret:  the  following  is  the  ^nS^ 
most  consistent  and  probable  account,  collected 
from  the  confession  made  by  the  murderers  in  the  next  reign. 
Soon  after  his  departure  from  London,  Richard  had  tampered 
in  vain  with  Brakenbury,  the  governor  of  the  Tower.  From 
Warwick  he  despatched  sir  James  Tyrrel,  his  master  of  the 
horse,  with  orders  that  he  should  receive  the  keys  and  the 
command  of  the  fortress  during  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
night  Tyrrel,  accompanied  by  Forest,  a  known  assassin,  and 
Dighton,  one  of  his  grooms,  ascended  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  chamber  in  which  the  two  princes  lay  asleep.  While 
Tyrrel  watched  without.  Forest  and  Dighton  entered  the  room, 
smothered  their  victims  with  the  bed-clothes,  called  in  their 
employer  to  view  the  dead  bodies,  and  by  his  orders  buried 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  In  the  morning  Tyrrel  re- 
stored the  keys  to  Brakenbury,  and  rejoined  the  king  before 
his  coronation  at  York.  Aware  of  the  execration  to  which 
the  knowledge  of  this  black  deed  must  expose  him,  Richard 
was  anxious  that  it  should  not  transpire:  but  when  he  under- 
stood that  men  had  taken  up  arms  to  liberate  the  two  princes, 
he  suffered  the  intelligence  of  their  death  to  be  published,  that 
he  might  disconcert  the  plans,  and  awaken  the  fears  of  his 
enemies.t 

The  intelligence  was  received  with  horror  by 
both  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  usurper;  but,     ponspiracy 
if  it  changed  the  object,  it  did  not  dissolve  the    '^l^^^ 
union,  of  the  conspirators.     They  could  not  re-     Richmond, 
trace  their  steps  with   security:   and  since  the 

•  Cont  Croyl.  568. 

t  See  More's  account  of  the  murder.  67,  68.  Objections  have  been  raised 
aeainat  it,  but  I  hope  to  show  that  they  are  of  no  weight  in  a  note  at  the  end 
of  this  volume. — Carte  attributes  the  story  of  the  death  of  the  princes  to 
Buckingham  and  his  friends,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  aid  the  insurrection 
(iii.  822):  from  the  Croyland  historian  it  is  certain  lliat  it  was  published  by 
others,  and  bad  at  first  the  eflfect  of  disconcerting  all  their  projects.  Conl. 
Croyl.  568. 
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princes  for  whom  they  had  intended  to  fight  were  no  longer 
alive^  it  became  necessary  to  set  up  a  new  competitor  in  op- 
position to  Richard.  The  bishop  of  Ely  proposed  that  the 
erowo  should  be  offered  to  Henry  the  young  earl  of  Richmond, 
the  representative,  in  right  of  his  mother,  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,*  but  on  the  condition  that  he  should  marry  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  claim  of  fte  house  of  York 
had  now  devolved:  a  marriage  which,  the  prelate  observed, 
would  unite  the  partisans  of  the  two  ftimilies  in  one  common 
cause,  enable  them  to  triumph  over  the  murderer,  and  put  an 
end  to  those  dissentions  which  had  so  long  convulsed  and  de- 
populated the  nation.  The  suggestion  was  approved  by  the 
Jueen  dowager,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  marquess  of 
Dorset,  and  most  of  their  friends:  the  countess  of  Richmond 
consented  in  the. name  of  her  son:  and  a  messenger  was  de- 
spatched  to  Bretagne,  to  inform  the  earl  of  the 
s«p.  24.        agreement,4o  hasten  his  return  to  England,  and 


*  If  Margaret  counteaB  of  Richmond,  was  the  great-grand-daughter  of  John 
of  Ghent,  so  was  Marnret  countess  of  Stafford,  the  mother  of  Backingham: 
but  as  the  father  of  the  former  was  an  elder  brother,  she  was  deemed  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  had  married  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond, 
the  son  of  queen  Catharine  by  Owen  Tudor— Buckingham  was  descended 
also  from  Thomas  duke  of  Gloucester,  sixth  son  of  Edward  III .  These  par- 
ticulars will  be  plain  from  the  following  table: 

Edward  III. 

I   


John, 

duke  of 

Lancaster. 


Catharine 
Swynford. 


Thomas, 

duke  of 

Gloucester. 


Catharine,  • 
relict  of 
Henry  V. 


'  Owen 
Tudor. 


John, 

earl  oi 

Somerset. 

-JL_ 

I 

John, 

duke  of 

Somerset. 


Edmund 

earl  of 

Richmond. 
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to  announce  the  eighteenth  of  October  as  the  day  fixed  for  the 
gene/al  rising  in  his  favour.* 

The  new  plan  of  the -^confederates  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  the  king,  who,  ignorant  of  his  danger,    tlonf"*^ 

!>roceeded  from  York  into  Lincolnshire:  but  ma 
ortnight  the  answer  of  Henry  was  received,  and  was  no  soon- 
er communicated  to  his  friends,  than  it  reached  the  eaxs  of 
Richard.     To  prepare  for  the  contest,  he  sum-      ^    .. 
moned  all  his  adherents  to  meet  him  with  their  | 

retainers  at  Leicester,  proclaimed  Buckingham  a      q^^  ^.  ; 

traitor,  and  sent  for  the  great  seal  from  London.! 
On  the  appointed  day  the  rising  took  place.   The      "^'  ^^' 
marquess  of  Dorset  proclaimeoHenry  at  Exeter:  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury  declared  for  him  in  Wiltshire:  the  gentlemen  of 
Kent  met  for  the  same  purpose  at  Maidstone;  | 

those  of  Berkshire  at  Newbury:  and  the  duke  of  | 

Buckingham  unfurled  his  standard  at  Brecknock. :( 

Five  days  later,   Richard  joined  his  army  at  Leicester,  I 

where  he  issued  a  most  singular  proclamation.     He  begins  by 
boasting  of  his  zeal  for  morality  and  the  administration  of  jus-  ' 
tice:  then  calls  his  enemies  ^Hraitors,  adulterers,  and  bawds;" 
asserts  that  their  object  is  not  only  the  destruction  of  the 
throne,  but  ^<  the  letting  of  virtue,  and  the  damnable  main- 
tainance  of  vice;"  grants  a  free  pardon  to  all  yeomen  and  com- 
moners who  had  been  deluded  by  the  false  pretensions  of  the 
rebels;  threatens  with  the  punishment  of  treason  all  who  shall 
hereafter  lend  Oiem  assistance;  and  promises  rewards  for  the 
apprehension  of  Buckingham  and  his  associates. §       •  i.  ^  • 
But  Richard's  good  fortune  served  him  better  than    ^cc^ul. 
his  troops  or  his  proclamations.      Had  Henry 
landed,  or  had  the  duke  been  ablb  to  join  the  other  insurgents, 
the  reign  of  the  usurper  would  probably  have  been  terminat- 
ed.    But  though  Henry  had  sailed  from  St  Malo  with  a  fleet 
of  forty  sail,  the  weather  was  so  tempestuojus  that  but  few 
could  follow  him  across  the  channel;  and  when  he  reached 
the  coast  of  Devon,  the  insufficiency  of  his  force  forbade  him 
to  disembark.  Buckingham  was  still  more  unfortunate.  From 
Brecknock  he  had  marched  through  the  forest  of  Dene  to  the 
Severn;  but  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  the  river  was 
,  so  swoln  that  the  fords  had  become  impassable.     He  turned 
aside  to  Webly,  the  seat  of  the  lord  Ferrers:  but  the  Welsh- 
men who  had  followed  him, disbanded:  and  the  news  of  their 
desertion  induced  the  other  bodies  of  insurgents  to  provide 

*  Cont.  Croyl.  568.  f  Drake,  Eborac.119.    Rym.  zii.  203. 

\  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  245,  246.     §  Rym.  xii.  204. 
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for  their  own  safety.  Thus  the  king  triumphed  without 
drawing  the  .sword.  Webly  was  narrowly  watched  on  the 
one  side  by  sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  on  the  other  by  the  dan 
of  the  Vaughans,  who  for  their  reward  had  received  a  promise 
of  the  plunder  of  Brc/cknock.  Morton  effected  his  escape  in 
disguise  to  the  isle  of  Ely,  and  thence  passed  to  the  coast  of 
Flanders:  the  duke*  in  a  similar  dress  reached  the  hut  of  Ba- 
nister,  one  of  his  servants  in  Shropshire,  where  he  was  be- 
trayed, either  by  the  perfidy  of  his  host,  or  the  imprudence 
of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  retreat  If  he  hoped 
tqr  pardon  on  the  merit  of  his  former  services,  he  had  mis- 
taken the  character  of  Richard.  That  prince  had  already 
reached' Salisbury  with  his  army:  he  refused  to  see  the  prison- 
er, and  ordered  his  head  to  be  immeiiately  struck  off  in  the 

market-place.  From  Salisbury  he  marched  into 
XMOY.  ^.  Devonshire.  The  insurgents  dispersed:  the  mar- 
quess of  Dorset,  and  Courtney  bishop  of  Exeter,  crossed  the 
channel  to  the  coast  of  Bretagne:  and  the  others  found  an 
asylum  in  the  fidelity  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  respect 
which  was  still  paid  to  the  sanctuaries.  St  Leger  alone  was 
taken,  a  knight  who  had  married  the  dutchess  of  Exeter,  the 
sister  of  Richard.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  plea  of  affinity  was 
urged  in  his  favour,  and  a  large  sum  of  money  offered  for  his 
ransom.    By  the  king's  order  he  suffered  at  Exeter.* 

When  the  conqueror  had  traversed  the  southern  counties, 
and  by  repeated  executions  punished  such  of  his  enemies,  as 

fell  into  his  hands,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and 

Heassem-^      summoned  a  parliament      This  assembly,  like 

liament.   '      those  of  the  last  J^ign  in  .similar  circumstances, 

Nov.  It.       proved  its  loyalty  by  its  eagerness  to  anticipate 

*  every  wish  of  the  monarch.!  It  adopted  and 
confirmed  the  celebrated  petition  presented  to  Richard  dur- 
ing his  protectorate;  pronounced  him  '^undoubted  king  of 
this  realm  of  England  as  well  by  right  of  consanguinity  and' 
inheritance,  as  by  lawful  election,  consecration  and  corona- 
tion;^' and  entailed  the  crown  on  the  issue  of  his  body,  par- 
ticularly his  son,  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  whose  succession 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  bound  themselves  to  uphold. 
Then  followed  a  bill  of  attainder,  which,  though  a  common 
measure  in  these  turbulent  times,  is  said  to  have  been  severe 
and  comprehensive  beyond  all  precedent.  One  duke,  one 
marquess,  three  earls,  three  bishops,  with  many  knights  and 

•  Cont.  Croyl.  568. 570. 

t  The  historian  attributes  the  conduct  ef  the  parliament  to  fear,  propter 
ingentem  in  constantissimos  cadentum  meturo.    Cont.  Croyl.  570. 
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geodemen  weredeprived  of  their  estates,  honours,  and  right*. 
The  forfeitures  were  employed  partly  to  augment  the  re- 
Tenue  of  the  crown,  partly  to  remunerate  the  king's  northern 
adherents,  who  were  tkus  transplanted  into  the  southern 
counties,  and  converted  into  spies  on  the  disaffection  of  their 
neighbours.  Among  the  attainted  was  the  countess  of  Rich« 
mond*  But  she  was  spared  from  execution  at  the  interces- 
sion of  her  husband  the  lord  Stanley,  who  had  convinced 
Richard  of  his  own  loyalty,  and  who,  on  his  promise  to 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  his  consort,  was  permitted  to  re- 
tain the  possession  of  her  estates  during  his  life.* 
^  As  the  marriage  between  Edward  IV.  and 
Elizabeth  Gray  had  now  been  declared  null  by  j  *i*™P^  *® 
the  approbation  V  given  io  the  petition  presented  pfansof  ^ 
at  Baynard's  castle,  their  son  was  officially  term-  .  Henry. 
ed  '<  Edward  the  bastard,  lately  called  Edward 
the  fifth:"  his  mother  was  designated  Elizabeth  late  wife  of 
sir  John  Gray,  and  the  letters  patent  were  annulled  by  which 
she  had  been  entitled  to  her  dower  as  queen  of  England. t 
Still  the  king  was  seriously  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  a  marriage 
between  the  young  earl  of  Richmond  and  the  eldest  of  her 
daughters.  At  the  last  fisstival  of  Christmas  a  meeting  had 
been  held»in  Bretagne,  where  Henry  solemnly  swore  to 
make  her  his  queen  as  soon  as  he  should  triumph  over  the 
usurper;  and  ttie  exiles  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  had  on 
that  condition  promised  him  fealty,  and  done  homage  to  him 
as  to  their  sovereign.  It  was  not  that  Henry  of  himself  could 
advance  any  right  to  the  crown.  By  the  father's  side  he  was 
descended  from  Owen  Tudor  and  Catharine,  the  relict  of 
Henry  V.:  by  the  mother's  from  John  Beaufort  earl  of  Somer- 
set, the  natural  son  of  John  of  Ghent  by  Catharine  Swyn- 
ford.  Somerset,  indeed,  had  been  legitimated:  but  the  very^ 
act  by  which  this  favour  had  been  granted,  had  expressly  ex- 
cluded him  and  his  posterity  from  the  succession  to  the 
crown.  There  were  still  in  Spain  and  Portugal  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  house  of  Lancaster:  but  they  despised  or 
neglected  a  disputed  title,  and  the  partisans  of  the  family  , 
looked  up  to  Henry  and  his  mother  as  their  natural  chiefs. 
Under  no  circumstances,  much  less  under  these,  would  the 
lords  attached  to  the  house  of  York,  have  admitted  the  claim 
of  the  earl  of  Richmond.  But  convinced  of  the  death  of  the 
two  sons  of  Edward,  they  considered  his  eldest  daughter  as 
rightful  sovereign:  and  the  moment  Henry  bound  himself  by 

•  Rot  Pipl.  vi.  240—251. 

t  Rym.  xii.  259.    Rot.  Ptrl.  ri.  263. 
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oith  to  marry  that  princess,  they  awore  featty  to  him  as  the 
future  husband  of  her,  who  was  by  succession  queen  of  Eng* 
land. 

To  defeat  this  project  now  became  the  chief 

ElTrab^th^"    policy  of  Richard.    Th«t  he  might  draw  the  late 

to  quit  the     queen  out  of  the  sanctuary ,  he  tempted  her  with 

•anctuary^.       the  most  flattering  promises,  and  harassed  her 

with  the  most  terrible  threats.     Message  after 

^  message  was  interchanged:  and  at  last  a  private 

1464.        treaty  was  concluded,  m  consequence  of  which 

March  1.      j^^  ^wore  in  tlie  presence  of  several  lords  and 

prelates,  and   the  mayor  and  aldermen,  that  she  and  her 

daughters  should  be  treated  by  him  as  his  kinswomen;  that 

their  lives  should  be  in  no  danger;  that  the  mother  should 

possess  an  annuity  of  seven  hundred  marks  for  life;  and  that 

each  of  the  dau^ters  should  receive  two  hundred  marks  as  a 

marriage  portion,  and  be  married  to  none  but  gentlemen.* 

Induced  by  these  promises  she  repaired  with  her  family  to 

court;  both  mother  and  daughters  were  kindly  received;  and 

marks  of  particular  distinction  were  lavished  upon  the  young 

Elizabeth,  whom  Richard  had  probably  destined  to  be  the 

wife  of  his  son  Edward.     But  that  prince  sud- 

S^*S  c^        denly  expired  at  Middleham,  and  the  king  and 

son.  ^^^  consort  were  for  a  time  inconsolable  on  ae- 

April.         count  of  their  loss.t     What  Richard's  designs 

might  now  be  with  respect  to  Elizabeth,  were 

unknown:  but  she  was  attached  to  the  company  of  the  queen, 

and  thus  kept  in  real  though  honourable  captivity. 

At  length  the  king  had  leisure  to  direct  his 
frS!!?Bre!^    attention  toBretagne,  where  the  earl  of  Rich- 
tagneinto       tnond  and  the  exiles  were  busily  employed  in  de- 
France,  vising  the  means  ofexpellingh]^  from  the  throne. 
No  expense  was  spared  to  procure  the  most  ac- 
curate information  of  their  numbers  and  projects:  and  the 
useful  aid  of  Landois,  the  Breton  minister,  was  purchased 
with  valuable  presents.     The  duke  Francis  lifvtened  by  de- 
June  8.        grees  to  the  suggestions  of  his  favourite:  an  armi- 
stice between  the  two  nations  prepared  the  way 
for  more  frequent  intercourse:  the  king  raised  a  body  of  a 
thousand  archers  for  the  service  of  his  new  friend;  and  a  dark 
plot  was  framed  for  the  apprehension  of  Henry  and  of  his 
principal  adherents.  %    They  would  have  been  caught  in  the 
toils  of  their  wily  adversary,  had  they  not  been  warned  of 

•  Buck  apud  Kennet,  p.  528.  f  Cant  Croyl.  571. 

#  Rym.  xii.  326. 329.    Axgentrt,  ziii.  26. 
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their  danger  by  Morton,  and  found  a  new  ^nd  aafer  asylum 
in  the  dominions  of  Charles  VIII.  king  of  France,  where 
they  employed  more  than  a  year  in  making  new  preparations 
for  their  intended  expedition. 

During  the  interval  Richard  put  an  end  to  the 
tedious  and  destructive  hostilities  between  the    ^?i**2!^^'* 
Scots  and  his  subjects.     The  duke  of  Albany  and     ^^ 
the  earl  Douglas  had  received  from  him  the  same 
protection,  which  on  a  former  occasion  they  had  received 
from  his  brother:  but  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
concerns  to  lend  them  effectual  aid;  and  their  efforts  were  con- 
fined lo  occasional  inroads  by  land,  and  piratical  depredations 
by  sea.     During  this  summer  they  had  attempted  to  surprise 
the  merchants  at  the  iair  of  Lochmaben :  but  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss,  and  the  capture  of  Douglas  and  several 
of  his  English  associates.     This  aisgrace,  however,  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  success  of  the  English  cruisers 
against  the  commerce  of  Scotland:  and  at  the  solicitation  of 
James  an  armistice  for  three  years,  and  An  alli-      g^^  ^i. 
ance  by  marriage  between  the  royal  families  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  was  concluded  at  Nottin^^ham.^    Richard, 
indeed,  after  the  death  of  his  son,  was  without  legitimate 
children:  but  he  had  declared  John  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  son 
of  his  sister  the  dutchess  of  Suffolk,  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown;  and  he  now  affianced  the  sister  of  that  young  prince, 
Anne  de  la  Pole,  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  Scotland. 
It  was  mutually  stipulated,  that  the  marriage  should  take 
plaee  as  soon  as  the  parties  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  pu* 
berty.* 

At  Christmas  the  kine  kept  his  court  in  the    ^^  |^; 
palace  of  Westminster,  miether  it  were  from  poli-    wishes  to 
ey  or  inclination  he  affected  extraordinary  magnifi-    marry  the 
cence :  the  holidays  were  a  constant  repetition  of    K™^". 
feasting,  balls,and  amusements;  and  it  was  remark-       *^ 
ed  with  surprise  that  in  every  company  his  niece  Elizabeth 
appeared  in  robes  exactly  similar  to  those  worn  by  the  queen 
consort     Before  men  could  discover  the  cause  of  this  unusual 
arrangement,  the  latter  suddenly  fell  sick;  and  Richard  in 
expectation  of  her  death,  offered  his  hand  to  his  niece.     Her 
mother  is  said  not  to  have  disapproved  of  the  unnatural  union, 
but  to  have  written  to  her  son  the  marquess  of  Dorset  at  Paris, 

•  Rym.  xii.  235—246.  Ro\isc  informs  us  that  the  youngr  earl  of  War- 
wick, the  son  of  the  late  duke  of  Clarence,  was  treated  at  fii-st  as  heir  ap- 
parent:  but  that  after  some  time  he  was  renwved,  put  in  close  custody,  and 
the  young  earl  of  Lincoln  substituted  for  him,  p.  2 IS. 
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and  to  have  ordered  him  to  retire  from  the  councils  of  Henry. 
The  princess  herself,  in  a  letter  which  she  wrote 
P^j,*         to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  showed  how  much  she 
was  dazzled  with  the  splendours  of  royalty.    She 
solicited  the  good  offices  of  that  nobleman  in  her  favour,  pro- 
tested that  the  king  was  '^  her  joy  and  maker  in  this  world, 
and  that  she  was  his  in  heart  and  thought,''  and  hinted  her 
surprise  at  the  duration  of  the  queen's  illness,  and  her  appre* 
hensions  "  that  she  would  never  die."*    These 
^^'^  apprehensions,  however,  were  soon  quieted:  in 

less  than  a  month  the  queen  expired;  and  Elizabeth  was  flat- 
tered with'  the  idea  of  mounting  the  throne,  Richard  with  the 
prospect  of  disconcerting  by  this  marriage  the  machinations  of 
his  rival.  But  when  the  king  communicated  the  plan  to  Rat- 
clifife  and  Catesby,  confidants  by  whose  advice  he  was  gene- 
rally ruled,  he  experienced  an  unexpected  and  most  obstinate 
B  f  dia  opposition.  Their  objection  perhaps  arose,  as  the 
suaded.  '  historian  surmises,  from  a  well-grounded  appre- 
hension, that  if  Elizabeth  should  become  queen, 
she  would  revenge  on  them  the  murder  of  her  uncle  and 
brother  at  Pontefract:  but  their  arguments,  whatever  were 
their  secret  motives,  deserved  the  most  serious  attention  of 
their  master.  They  represented  to  him  that  this  incestuous 
marriage  would  be  an  object  of  horror  to  the  people,  and 
would  be  condemned  by  the  clergy:  that  suspicions  were 
already  entertained  of  his  having  removed  the  queen  by  poi- 
son to  make  room  for  the  niece  :t  that  to  marry  her  in  the 
present  circumstances  would  convert  such  suspicions  into  a 
certainty,  and  would  in  consequence  deprive  him  of  his 
Stan  chest  adherents,  the-  men  of  the  northern  counties,  for 
whose  support  he  had  been  hitherto  indebted  to  the  respect 
which  they  bore  to  his  late  consort,  as  daughter  of  the  great 
earl  of  Warwick.  The  king,  though  with  considerable  reluc- 
tance, yielded  to  their  remonstrances.  In  the  great  hall  of 
the  Temple  he  assured  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commoners, 

April  11.      ^^^^  °®  ^^^^  marriage  had  even  been  contem- 
plated; and  by  a  letter  to  the  citizens  of  York, 
required  them  to  refuse  credit  to  the  slanderous  tales  which 
had, been  circulated,  and  to  apprehend  and  bring  before  the 

*  See  Buck,  p.  568. 

f  From  the  expressions  in  Elizabeth's  letter  mentioned  before,  there  is 

reason  to  fear  that  tins  suspicion  was  too  true.    It  is  evident  Richard  had 

nM  only  promised  to  marry  her,  but  had  told  her  that  the  queen  would  die 

in  Febniary.    Hence  she  observes  that  the  better  part  of  February  is  past, 

^  and  the  queen  still  alive.    Buck,  p.  568. 
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eouncil  all  persons  known  to  aidvance  or  propagate  reports  to 
his  prejudiee.* 

As  the  time  approached,  in  'Which  the  contest 
for  the  crown  was  to  be  decided,  the  mind  of    Hisdifficul- 
RicKard  became  the  prey  of  doubts  and  apprehen-    **®*  *"^ 
sions.     It  may  be  that  the  disturbed  rest,  the    ^^ns. 
imaginary  spectres,  and  the  sudden  terrors  de- 
scribed by  sir  Thomas  More,  were  the  fictions  of  his  ene- 
mies:t  but,  unfurnished  as  be  was  with  money,  and  suspicious 
of  his  adherents,  he  could  not  look  forward  to  a  contest,  in 
which  liis  crown  and  life  were  at  stake,  without  feeling  con- 
siderable alarm.     The  treasures  left  by  his  brother,  the  mo- 
nies arising  from  the  late  forfeitures,  and  three  tenths  obtained 
from  the  clergy,  had  all  been  expended.     He  dared  not  sum- 
mon a  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  a  subsidy: 
and  to  solicit  a  benevolence  he  had  already  pronounced  ille- 
gal and  unconstitutional.     Yet  his  necessities  compelled  him 
to  adopt  the  thin^,  while  he  refused  it  the  name :  and  though 
by  extorting  different  sums  from  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
citizens,  he  replenished  his  coffers,  he  forfeited  at  the  same 
time  the  small  share,  which  he  retained  in  their  affection,  j: 
He  no  longer  knew  whom  to  trust  or  distrust     Daily  defec- 
tions taught  him  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  the  most  attached 
among  his  adherents.     Sir  Walter  Blount,  the  governor  of 
Ham,  deserted  to  Henry  with  his  prisoner,  the  old  earl  of 
Oxford:  several  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Calais,  and  the  she- 
riffs of  some  counties,  followed  their  example;  and  numerous 
emigrations  from  the  coast  doubled  the  amount  of 
the  exiles.     But  no  one  gave  him  more  anxiety    ^'*  k1  su** 
than  lord  Stanley,  a  nobleman  of  exti^nsive  influ-    ley. 
ence  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire.     On  the  one 

*  See  the  whole  account  in  the  Croyland  Hifltorian,  572.  The  letter  to 
the  citizens  of  York  is  in  Drake's  Ehoracum,  p.  1 19.  That  writer  supposes 
it  to  have  been  ijtritten  in  1484.  But  as  it  alludes  to  the  reports  about 
the  marriage,  and  observes  that  the  king  had  already  explained  matters  to 
the  citizens  of  London,  which  the  Croyland  Historian  says  he  did  some  time 
before  Easter,  1  have  no  difficulty  in  fixing  it  to  the  present  year. 

f  *'  1  have  heard  by  credible  report  of  such  as  were  secret  with  his  cham- 
berers,  that  he  never  had  quiet  m  his  mind,  never  thought  himself  sure. 
When  he  went  abroad,  his  eyes  whirled  about,  his  body  privily  fenced,  his 
hand  ever  on  his  dagger,  his  countenance  and  manner  like  one  always  ready 
to  strike  again.  He  took  ill  rest  at  nights,  lay  long  waking  and  musing, 
sore  wearied  with  care  and  watch,  rather  slumbered  than  slept,  troubled 
with  fearful  dreams,  suddenly  sometimes  started  up,  leapt  out  of  bed,  and 
run  about  the  chamber,  so  was  his  restless  heart  continually  tossed  and 
tumbled  with  the  tedious  impression  and  stormy  remembrance  of  his  abo- 
minable deed."    More,  69. 

t  As  the  king  would  not  allow  the  name  of  benevolence  to  be  applied  to 
this  extortion,  Sie  people  gave  to  it  that  of  malevolence.    ConU  Croyl.  572. 
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hand  be  had  hitherto  served  Richard  with  unwearied  zeal:  on 
the  other  he  had  married  the  mother  of  the  pretender  to  the 
crown.  To  attach  him  the  more  firmly  to  the  royal  intereats, 
the  king  had  lavished  favours  upon  him:  but  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  him  ^ways  under  his  own  eye,  he  had  made  him 
steward  of  the  household.  When  at  last  lord  Stanley  urged 
his  former  services  to  obtain  permission  to  visit  his  estates, 
Richard  consented  with  reluctance,  but  retained  at  court  the 
lord  Strange  as  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  his  father.* 

At  length  the  king  was  informed  by  his  emissa- 

matioiiu'     "®*'  ^**  *^®  ^^^  ^^  Richmond  with  the  permis- 
sion of  Charles  had  raised  an  army  of  three  thou* 
sand  adventurers,  most  of  them  Normans;  and  that  a  fleet  waa 

June  23.  ^J^^S  ^^  ^^^  mouth  of  the  Seine  to  transport  them 
to  JBngland.  He  afiected  to  receive  the  intelli* 
gence  with  joy ;  and  immediately  to  prepare  the  public  for  the 
event,  published  a  long  and  artful  proclamation.  It  stated  that 
^  the  king's  rebels  sfnd  traitors,  disabled  and  attainted  by  au- 
thority of  the  high  court  of  parliament,  of  whom  many  were 
known  for  open  murderers,  adulterers,  and  extortioners,  had 
forsaken  their  natural  country,  and  put  themselves  at  first 
under  the  obedience  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  to  whom  they 
had  made  promises  so  unnatural  and  abominable  that  they^ 
had  been  refused  by  that  prince — ^that  they  had  next  betaken 
themselves  to  the  king's  ancient  enemy,  Charles,  calling  him- 
self king  of  France,  and  chosen  for  their  captain  one  Heniy 
Tudor,  descended  of  bastard  blood  both  by  the  father's  and 
the  mother's  side,  and  who  therefore  could  never  have  any 
claim  to  the  crown  of  England  but  by  conquest — that  the  s^d 
Henry  Tudor,  in  order  that  he  might  achieve  his  false  intent 
by  the  aid  of  the  kin^s  ancient  enemy  of  France,  had  cove- 
nanted with  him  to  give  up  in  perpetuity  all  the  right,  which 
the  king  of  England  had  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  Normandy, 
Anjou,  Maine,  Ouienne,  Calais,  and  the  marches,  and  to  dis- 
sever the  arms  of  France  from  the  arms  of  England  for  ever 
— ^that  in  more  proof  of  his  said  purpose  of  conquest,  the  said 
Henry  Tudor  had  given  away  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  and 
other  dignities  spiritual,  and  the  dutchies,  earldoms,  baronies, 
and  other  inheritances  of  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen, 
within  the  realm — that  he  intended  to  change  and  subvert  the 
laws  of  the  same,  and  to  do  the  most  cruel  murders,  slaughters, 
robberies,  and  disherisons,  that  where  ever  seen  in  any  chris- 
tian realm — wherefore,  the  king  willed  that  all  his  subjects, 
like  good  and  true  Englishmen,  should  endower  themselves 

*  Cont.  Croyl.  5r3. 
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with  all  their  power  for  the  defence  of  thenii  their  wives, 
children,  goods,  and  hereditaments,  and  as  he,  like  a  diligent 
and  courageous  prince,  would  put  his  roost  royal  person  to  all 
labour  and  pain  necessary  in  that  behalf,  to  the  comfort  and 
surety  of  his  faithful  subjects,  so  he  commanded  all  his  said 
subjects  to  be  ready  in  their  most  defensible  array  to  do  his 
highness  service  of  war,  when  they  by  open  proclamation  or 
otherwise  should  be  commanded  so  to  do,  for  the  resistance 
of  the  king's  said  rebels,  traitors,  and  enemies.''* 

Having  issued  instructions  to  his  friends  in  the  j^|  ^4. 
maritime  counties,  and  established  posts  of  cavalry 
on  the  high  roads  for  th^  more  speedy  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence, Richard  sent  for  the  great  seal,  and  fixed  his  head 
quarters  at  Nottingham.  There  he  was  nearer  to  his  partisans 
in  the  north,  on  whose  fidelity  he  chiefly  relied:  and  thence, 
as  from  the  centre,  he  could  watch  the  extremities,  of  the 
kingdom.  On  the  first  of  August  his  competitor  sailed  from 
Harifleur :  on  the  seventh  he  landed  at Milford  haven, 
and  directed  his  march  through  the  northern  dis-  jn  ^^" 
triets  of  Wales,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  interest  of 
the  Stanleys.  He  met  with  little  to  oppose  or  to  encourage  him : 
if  the  Welsh  chieftains  did  not  impede  his  progress,  few  joined 
his  standard:  and  when  he  took  possession  of  Shrewsbury,  his 
army  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men.  A  week  elapsed 
before  Richard  heard  of  his  landing;  but  orders  were  instantly 
deqpatched  for  all  his  subjepts  to  meet  him  at  Leicester,  with 
the  most  alarming  menaces  against  the  defaulters.  The  duke 
of  Norfolk  obeyed  with  the  men  of  the  eastern  counties,  the 
earl  of  Northumberland  with  the  northern  levies,  the  lord  Lovel 
from  Hampshire,  and  Brakenbury  from  London;  but  the  man 
whom  he  ipost  feared,  the  lord  Stanley,  replied  that  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  by  the  sweating  sickness.  This  feint  could 
not  deeeive  the  king,  and  lord  Stran»9,  fearing  for  his  life, 
made  an  attempt  to  escape.  He  was  discovered,  taken,  and 
induced  Iq  confess,  that  he  himself,  his  uncle  sir  William 
Stanley  chamberlain  of  North  Wales,  and  sir  John  Savage, 
had  engaged  to  j<Hn  the  invaders:  but  he  protested  that  his 
father  was  ignorant  of  their  intention,  and  already  on  his  way 
to  join  the  royal  standard.  He  was  permitted  to  write  to 
lord  Stanley,  and  inform  him  that  be  must  accelerate  his 
march,  if  he  wished  to  save  the  life  of  his  son.t 

*  PeiiD,  n.  318—326.  I  have  abridged  the  pfoclamation,  but  have,  at 
much  as  poisiblet  retained  the  veiy  woida,  that  the  reader  may  notice  how 
near  the  language  approaches  to  that  of  the  present  day.  It  is  dated  aSd 
of  June»  anno  3:  which  Fenn  has  made  1484:  but  as  Uichaid  did  not  begin 
lus  reign  till  the  36th  of  that  month,  H  should  be  1485. 

t  Cont  Cr^yl.  B7Z> 
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*  At  Leicester  the  king  found  himself  at  the  bead 

Bosworth        ^^  ^  numerQus  and  weU-appointed  army,  which, 
had  it  been  attached  to  its  leader,  might  have 
trampled  under  foot  the  contemptible  force  that  followed  the 
banner  of  his  competitor.    But  Henry,  assured  by  the  pro- 
mises of  his  secret  adherents,  continued  to  press  forward,  as 
if  he  were  determined  to  rush  into  the  very  jaws  of  destruc- 
tion.    He  crossed  the  Severn  at  Shrewsbury:  at  Newport  he 
was  joined  by  the  tenantry  of  the  Talbots:  at  Stafford  4ie  had 
a  private  conference  with  sir  William  Stanley;  and  consented, 
in  order  to  save,  if  it  were  possible,  the  lifa  of  lord  Strange^ 
that  the  Stanleys  should  continue  to  wear  the  appearance  of 
hostility,  and  constantly  retire  before  him,  as  he  advanced. 
2j        On  the  twenty-first  of  August^chard  rode  from 
"^'     '       Leicester  with  the  crown  on  his  head,  and  encamp- 
ed about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Bosworth.     The  same 
night  Henry  proceeded  from  Tamworth  to  Atherston,  where 
he  joined  the  Stanleys,  and  was  encouraged  by  the  repeated 
A  ff  22        arrivals  of  deserters  from  ttie  enemy.     In  the 
^'  morning  both  armies  (that  of  Richard  was  double 

in  number)  advanced  to  Redmore :  and  the  vanguards,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Oxfood^  en- 
^eed.  Richard  was  dismayed  to  see  the  Stanleys  opposed 
to  nim,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  remaining  inactive  at  his 
pist,  and  his  men  wavering  and  on  the  point  of  flying,  or  going 
over  to  his  competitor.  Chancing  to  espy  Henry,  he  deter- 
mined to  win  the  day,  or  perish  in  the  attempt  '  Spurring 
his  horse  and  exclaiming,  *<  Treason,  treason,  treason,"*  he 
slew  with  his  own  hand  sir  William  Brandon,  the  bearer  of 
the  hostile  standard,  struck  to  the  ground  sir  John  Cheney, 
and  madii  a  desperate  blow  at  his  rival,  when  he 
2J^^  ^  was  overpowered  by  numbeis,  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  immediately  slain.  Lord  Stanley,  tak* 
ing  up  the  crown,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Henry,  and  the 
conqueror  was  instantly  greeted  with  the  shouts  «ilf  <^  Long 
live  king  Henry."  In  the  battle  and  pursuit  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  lord  Ferrers,  some  knights,  and  about  three  thou- 
sand others  were  killed.  The  victors  lost  but  few:  and  to  add 

^  to  their  joy  lord  Strange,  whom  Richard  had  ordered  to  be 
beheaded  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  escaped  in  the  confu- 
sion, and  rejoined  his  father.  The  body  of  the  late  king  Was 
stript,  laid  across  a  horse  behind  a  pursuivant  at  arms,  and 
conducted  to  Leicester,  where,  after  it  had  been  exposed  for 
two  days,  it,was  buried  with  little  ceremony  in  the'  church  of 

•  Robs,  218. 
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the  Grey  friars.  Henry  entered  the  town  before  it  with  the 
same  royal  state  with  which  Richard  had  inarched  out  the 
preceding  day.  He  was  careful,  however,  not  to  stain  his 
triumph  with  blood.  Of  all  his  prisoners  three  only  suffered 
death,  the  notorious  Catesby,  and  two  persons  of  the  name  of 
Brecher,  who  probably  had  ptierited  that  distinction  by  their 
crimes.* 

Of  the  character  of  Richard  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much. 
If  he*airas  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  little 
better  than  a  monster  in  human  shape.  Writers  have  indeed 
existed  in  ipodern  times  who  have  attempted  to  prove  his  in 
nocence:  but  their  arguments  are  rather  ingenious  than  con- 
clusive; and  dwindle  into  groundless  conjectures  when  con- 
fronted with  the  evidence,  which  tfiKj  be  arrayed  againsi 
them.t 

•  Cont.  Croyl.  573^575.    Rots,  218.     F*b.  530. 
t  See  Note  [B]  at  tha  end  of  the  rolum*. 
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FROOBXDINOS   IM    FARLIAMRNT— THE    KINg's   MARRIAGE— INSUR- 
REOTION    IN    FAVOUR    OF   A    PRETENDED   EARL   OF   WARWICK — 

OOROKATION  OF  THE  qUEEI^ — WAR   IN  BRETAGNE ^IMPOSTURE 

OF  PBRKIN  WARBECK — HE  IS   EXECUTED— ALSO  THE    EARL  OF 
WARWICK — TREATIES  WITH    FRANCE— WITH   SCOTLAND — WITH 


SPAIN^-MARRIAOE   AND    DEATH    OF   PRINCE   ARTHUR — HEKRT^S 
RAPACITY- HIS  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH — HIS  CHARACTER. 

The  long  quarrel  between  the  two  houses  of 
Defects  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  deluged  England  with 
tide!^  *  blood :  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances 
it  was  given  to  Henry  of  Richmond,  an  exile  and 
an  adventurer,  without  means  and  without  title,  to  unite  the 
interests  of  the  "  two  roses/'  and  to  bequeath  to  posterity  the 
blessing  of  an  undisputed  succession.  From  the  field  of  Bos- 
worth  he  proceeded  to  Leicester.  Victory  had  placed  the 
crown  on  his  temples:  and  the  absence  of  a  rival  secured  to 
him  the  present  possession  of  the  sovereignty.  But  a  per- 
plexing question  occurred :  on  what  title  he  was  to  ground  his 
clainu  Un  that  of  hereditary  descent?  The  right  of  heredi- 
tary descent,  even  supposing  it  to  be  in  the  family  of  Lan- 
caster, and  not  of  York,  could  not  be  propagated  through  an 
illegitimate  branch,  which,  to  prevent  dispute,  had  been  origi- 
nally cut  off  from  the  succession  by  act  of  parliament.  Should 
he  tfien  depend  on  his  stipulated  marriage  with  the  princess 
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Elizabeth?  Bat  his  pride  disdained  to  owe  the  sceptre  to  a 
wife,  the  representative  of  a  rival  and  hated  family.  That 
would  be  to  justify  the  dethronement  of  Henry  VI.^  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  a  king  only  by  courtesy,  and  to  exclude 
his  issue  by  any  succeeding  marriage  from  all  claim  to  the 
throne.  There  remained  the  ri^t  of  conquest:  but,  though- 
he  might  appeal  to  his  late  victory  as  an  argument  that  heaven 
approved  of  his  pretensions,'*^  he  dared  not  mention  the  name 
of  conquest,  or  he  would  have  united  his  friends  with  his  foes 
in  a  common  league  against  him.t  The  question  became  the 
subject  of  long  and  anxious  deliberation;  and  it  was  at  last  re- 
solved to  follow  a  line  of  proceeding,  which,  while  it  settled 
the  crown  on  the  king  and  his  heirs  in  general,  should  not 
bring  either  his  right,  or  that  of  the  princess,  into  discussion.  { 

The  reader  has  seen  that  Richard  before  his 
fall,  had  named  his  nephew,  John  de  la  Pole  earl  ^  ^^ 
of  Lincoln,  to  be  his  successor.  Him  and  his  ^^  i4>nd(m. 
pretensions  Henry  treated  with  contempt:  but 
there  was  another  prince,  Edward  Plantagenet,  son  to  the 
late  duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he  viewed  with  peculiar  jealousy. 
Afler  the  execution  of  Clarence,  Edward  IV.  bad  sent  for  the 
child  to  court,  and  had  created  him  earl  of  Warwick,  the  title 
borne  by  his  grandfather.  Even  Richard,  when  his  own  son 
was  dead,  had  at  first  assigned  to  him  the  honours  of  the  heir 
apparent:  but  afterwards,  fearing  that  he  might  become  « 
dangerous  competitor,  had  confined  him  in  the  castle  of  She- 
riff-button in  Yorkshire.  T*he  first  act  of  the  new  king  at 
Leicester,  was  to  transfer  the  young  prince,  who  had  only 
reached  his  fifteenth  year,  from  his  prison  in  the  north  to  a 
.  place  of  greater  security,  th^  Tower.  The  public  commise- 
rated the  lot  of  the  innocent  victim,  who  thus,  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  others,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
from  his  childhood:  and  the  spot  chosen  for  his  confinement, 
a  spot  so  lately  stained  with  the  blood  of  princes,  was  consi- 
dered as  an  omen  of  his  subsequent  destiny.  The  princess 
Elizabeth  had  been  his  fellow  captive  at  Sheriff-hutton.  Rich- 
ard had  sent  her  there  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  invasion; 

*  It  vas  the  common  penusBion  at  the  time  that,  as  in  pnvate  duels,  so 
in  battles  the  event  showed  the  right  of  the  victorious  party.  Henvy  alluded  ' 
to  it  in  pai^ament  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  268.  And  the  same  doctrine  had  been 
openly  muntained  by  Edward  IV.  **  In  division  and  conUraversie  moved 
betwyxt  princes  uppon  the  Ugh  soveraigne  power  roiell,  more  evident 
prove  or  declaration  of  trouth,  right  and  Godds  will  may  not  be  had  than 
by  the  means  of  reason,  auctoritie,  and  victoric  in  batailles."    Rym.  xi.  710. 

t  Because  it  was  taught  that  a  conqueror  might  dispossess  all  men  of 
their  lands,  since  they  held  them  of  the  prince,  who  had  been  conquered. 

*  Bacon,  2—4/ 
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Henry  ordered  her  to  be  conducted  by  tereral  noblemen  to 
the  house  of  her  mother  in  London.* 

^  ^.  The  fall  of  the  usurper  excited  little  regret, 

mkes  h»       No  man  could  pity  his  death,  who  had  pitied  the 
entry  into       fate  of  his  unoffending  nephews.    Whea  the  con^ 
<he  cap^     queror  entered  the  capital,  he  was  received  with 
Aog^.  28.       unequivocal  demonstrations  of  joy.    The  mayor 
and  principal  citizens  met  him  at  Hornsey  park,  and  were 
permitted  to  kiss  his  hand.   As  he  passed  through  the  streets 
in  a  close  carriage,  the  crowd  obsUiicted  his  way,  that  they 
might  behold  and  greet  the  deliverer  of  his  country.!  Before 
him  were  borne  the  ensigns  of  his  triumph,  the  three  stand- 
ards which  had  led  his  small  army  to  victory,  and  which  he 
devoutly  offered  on  the  high  altar  of  St  Paul's.]:    But  his 
coronation  was  delayed,  and  the  joy  of  the  public  was  damped, 
,by  the  sudden  spread  of  a  disease,  which  acquired 
y^^  f^^     from  its  predominant  symptoms  the  appellation 
^^    '        of  the  sweating  sickness.  It  generally  extinguish- 
ed life  within  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours: 
and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  ravages,  when  it  is  known 
that  within  eight  days  it  proved  fatal  to  two  successive  lord 
mayors,  and  six  of  the  aldermen  of  London.     At  the  end  of 
a  month,  whether  it  were  owing  to  the  greater  experience  of 
the  physicians,  or  the  coldness  of  the  season,  its  violence  be- 
o  L  30        ^"  ^^  abate,§  and  the  new  king  received  the  rite 
^  of  coronation  from  the  hands  of  the  cardinal,  arch- 

bishop of  Canterbury.  On  that  occasion  twelve  knights  ban- 
lierets  were  created;  and  the  king's  uncle,  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  duke  of  Bedford,  the  lord 
Stanley  to  that  of  earl  of  Derby,  and  sir  Edward  Courteney 
to  that  of  earl  of  Devon.  ||  At  the  same  time  he  appointed  a 
body  of  select  archers,  amounting  to  fifty  men,  to  attend  on 
him  by  the  appellation  of  yeomen  of  the  guard.  The  insti- 
tution excited  surprise:  but  Henry  justified  it  on  the  ground 

*  Bacon,  1. 

f  Andr^y  who  wu  present,  and  recited  verses  in  his  hoaour. — ^Dcmut. 
A.  xvui. 

#  These  standards  were  an  ''ymage  of  Sainte  Geoige,  a  red  firye  dragon^ 
and  a  done  kowe."    Ha)],  i. 

§  After  the  loss  of  many  lives  it  was  discovered,  that  if  the  patient  lay 
still  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  carefully  abstained  from  whatever  might 
add  to  the  heat,  or  induce  cold,  he  generally  recovered.  By  this  method 
the  mortality  was  much  diminished,  when  the  same  disease  re-appeared  in 
England,  though  it  still  proved  fataLto  thousands  }n  Flanders  and  Germany. 
HaU,  S,  4.    Bacon,  6. 

I  Cont.  Croyl.  577.     Bacon,  6.     Hall,  3. 
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tbat  by  foreign  princes  a  guard  was  considered  as  a  necessary 
appendage  to  the  regal  dignity.* 

As  soon  as  he  was  crowned  the  king  sum- 
moned a  parliament:  and  when  the  commons    Proceed- 
presented  to  him  their  speaker,  was  careful  to    jpfir»inpar- 
inform  them,  that  ^'  he  had  come  to  the  throne       ^gy.  f , 
by  just  title  of  inheritance,  and  by  the  sure  judg- 
imnt  of  God,  who  had  given  him  the  victory  over  bis  enemy 
in  the  field:''  but,  lest  they  should  be  alarmed  by  the  last 
words,  he  added  tbat  every  tnan  should  continue  ''to  enjoy 
his  rights  and  hereditaments,  with  the  exception  of  such 
persons  as  in  the  present  parliament  should  be  punished  for 
their  offences  against  his  royal  majesty."!    When  the  com- 
mons returned  to  their  own  house,  an  unexpected  difficulty 
arose.     A  large  proportion  of  the  members  had  been  outlawed 
by  the  last  monarch.     Could  they  sit  there  in  quality  of  law- 
givers?   Even  the  king,  who  had  summoned  them  together, 
had  been  attainted.     Was  that  attainder  to  continue  unre- 
pealed ?     Henry  was  displeased  with  the  boldness  of  these 
questions:  but  dissembling  his  resentment,  he  consulted  the 
judges,  who  replied  that  as  far  as  regarded  the  king  himself, 
the  crown  had  cleared  away  all  legal  corruption  of  blood:  but 
that  the  members  attainted  by  course  of  law,  must  forbear  to 
sit,  till  their  attainders  had  been  reversed  by  equal  authority. 
The  advice  was  followed;  all  who  had  been  disinherited  by 
Richard,  were  by  one  act  restored  to  their  former  rights: 
and  separate  bills  were  passed  in  favour  of  the  king's  niother, 
the  dukes  of  Bedford,  jBuckingham,  and  Somerset,  the  mar- 
quess of  Dorset,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  the  lords  Beaumont, 
Wells,  Clifford,  Hungerford,  Roos,  and  several  others.     The 
whole  number  of  those  who  profited  by  this  measure,  amount  - 
ed  to  one  hundred  and  seven.  | 

The  transactions  which  followed   were  im- 
portant and  interesting.     1.  In  the  settlement  of    o^^^e™^"* 
the  crown  by  legislative  enactment,  Henry  pro-    crown, 
ceeded  with  cautious  and  measured  steps.  Jealous 
as  he  was  of  the  pretended  right  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
he  was  equally  sensible  that  the  claim  of  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth would  prove  the  firmest  support  of  his  throne.     Hence 
he  watched  all  the  proceedings  with  the  most  scrupulous  soli- 
citude.    To  weaken  her  claim  would  be  to  undermine  his 

*  HaU,  3.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  former  kings  had  g;uards  of  archers,  but 
probably  only  on  particular  occasions. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  ri.  268. 

t  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  273.  278.  280—287.  Year-book,  Term  Mich.  1  Henry 
VII.  5.     Bacon,  8. 
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own  interest:  to  <K)nfirin  it  would  encourage  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  conscious  of  a  defect  in  his  own  title.     He  therefore 
refused  both  to  revive  the  act  of  Henry  IV.  which  establi^ed 
the  succession  in  the  line  of  John  of  Ghent,  and  to  repeal  that 
of  Edward  IV.,  which  established  it  in  tiie  line  of  Lionel 
duke  of  Clarence.     In  his  own  favour  he  commanded  that  all 
records,  containing  any  mention  of  his  attainder,  should   be 
cancelled  and  taken  off  the  file:*  in  favour  of  his  Lancastrian 
predecessors,  he  annulled  the  act  of  Edward  IV.,  which  had 
pronounced  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  usurpers,  Henry  VI. 
an  usurper  and  traitor,  Margaret  and  Edward,  the  wife  and 
son  of  tiiat  monarch,  Iraitors,  and  all  the  heirs  of  the  body  of 
Henry  of  Derby  incapable  of  holding  or  inheriting  any  estate, 
dignity,  pre-eminence,  hereditament,  or  possession  within 
the  rea1m;t  and  in  favour  of  Elizabeth  he  repealed  the  act  of 
the  first  of  Richard  III.,  by  which  that  princess  had  been  pro- 
nounced a  bastard,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  her  father's 
children  by  Elizabeth  Gray.    Out  of  respect  for  her  who  was 
to  be  queen,  neither  the  tiUe  nor  the  body  of  the  act  was  read 
in  either  house.    By  advice  of  the  judges  it  was  merely  de- 
signated bv  the  first  words;  the  original  was  then  ordered  to  be 
burnt;  ana  all  persons  possessed  of  copies  were  commanded 
to  deliver  them  to  the  chancellor  before  Easter,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  fine  and  imprisonment^  In  the  act  of  settlement  itself 
no  mention  was  made  of  Elizabeth  or  her  heirs:  even  Henry's 
own  claim,  which  he  so  ostentatiously  brought  forward  in  his 
speech  to  the  commons,  "  of  his  just  right  of  inheritance,  and 
the  sure  iudgment  of  God,"  was  studiously  omitted:  and  it 
was  merely  enacted,  that  <<  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should 
be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal  person  of  the 
then  sovereign  lord,  king  Henry  VII.,  and  the  heirs  of  his 
body  lawfully  coming,  perpetually  with  the  grace  of  God  so 

•  Bacon,  9. 

t  Rot  Pari.  vi.  288.  An  act  was  also  passed  restoring^  Elisabeth  the 
widow  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  same  title  and  digntty  as  she  would  have  had,  if 
no  act  had  passed  against  her  under  Richard  III. :  and  rendering  her  able 
to  plead,  and  be  impleaded,  and  to  receive  and  grant  lands  and  chatteb. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  her  dower  was  restored.    Ibid. 

i  Ibid.  289.  Year-book,  Term  Hil.  1  Hen.  VII.  5.  Stillington  bishop  of 
Bath,  who  had  made  the  petition  and  act  now  repealed,  bad  been  appreheod- 
ed  by  onler  of  the  king  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Boswortb.  We  find 
him  soon  afterwards  a  prisoner  at  York,  **  sore  erased  by  reason  of  his  trou- 
ble  and  carrying."  (Drake's  Eborac.  123.)  He  however  made  his  peace 
with  Henry,  was  not  included  in  the  act  of  attainder,  and  obtained  a  full 
pardon.  On  this  account  Henry  opposed  a  motion  to  call  him  before  the 
house  of  lords  for  his  conduct  in  composing  the  petition  and  act  of  bastardy 
of  Edward's  children.     Year-book,  ibid. 
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to  endure,  and  in  none  other.''*  2.  But  this  cautious  policy, 
and  in  particular  this  silence  with  respect  to  the  princess, 
seems  to  have  alarmed  not  ouly  the  partisans  ot  the  house  of 
York^  but  even  Henry's  own  friends,  who  had  trusted  that  ' 
under  the  union  of  the  red  and  white  roses  domestic  peace 
would  succeed  to  war  ^nd  dissention.  When  the  commons 
presented  to  the  king  the  usual  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage 
for  life,  they  coupled  with  it  a  petition,  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  <^  take  to  wife  and  consort  the  princess  ^  .^ 
Elusabeth,  which  marriage  they  hoped  God  would 
bless  with  a  progeny  of  the  race  of  kings:^^]  the  lords  spiri- 
tual and  tempord,  rising  from  their  seats,  and  bowing  to  the 
throne^  signified  their  concurrence;  and  Henry  graciously 
answered  mat  he  was  willing  to  comply  with  their  request.  J 
3*  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  session  the  king  had 
alluded  to  ^^  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  offended  his 
royal  majesty."  The  expression  was  noticed:  how,  it  was 
asked,  could  the  late  monarch  and  his  supporters  have  offended 
the  rrutjesty  of  the  earl  of  Richmond,  at  a  time  when  he  had 
never  publicly  advanced  any  claim  to  the  throne?  The  case 
differed  from  the  precedents  of  the  past  reigns.  If  Henry 
VI.  and  his  friends  had  been  pronounced  traitors  by  Edward, 
and  Edward  and  his  adherents  by  Henry,  on  each  occasion 
the  supposed  offence  had  been  committed  against  a  king, 
whose  claim  to  the  crown  had  been  previously  admitted  by 
parliament  §  But  the  treasury  ^was  now  exhausted:  Henry 
wanted  the  means  to  defray  his  expenses,  and  to  reward  his 
followers:  and  in  defiance  of  the  murmui^  of  the  people, 
Richard  III.,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  the 
lords  Lovell,  Zouch,  and  Ferrers,  with  several  knights  and 
gentlemen,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty  individuals,  were  in- 
cluded in  an  act  of  attainder.||  4.  The  act  of  resumption 
which  followed,  was  less  invidious  and  equally  politic.  •  Tread- 

*  Rot.  Pari.  ▼!.  270.  While  this  biU  was  before  the  lords,  the  chaoeelior 
anembled  all  the  judffes»  and  required  their  opinion,  whether  such  an  act, 
if  it  were  passed,  would  have  the  effect  **  of  resuming  all  the  franchises  and 
fibertiea  of  aU  manner  of  persons."  It  seems  to  have  been  apprehended 
that  Uie  new  settlement  might  have  had  the  same  effect,  as  the  acqiusition 
of  the  crown  by  conquest.  The  judges  replied  in  the  negative.  Year- 
book, Term  HU.  1  Hen.  YII.  25. 

t  De  stirpe  regum.  Rot  Pari.  vi.  278.  By  this  unusual  expression  I 
concetre  was  meant  the  kings  of  each  line. 

%  Ibid.  §  Cont.  Croyl.  581. 

i  Rot  Pari.  vi.  275—278.  In  the  act  Richard  is  accused  of  **  unnatural), 
mischerous,  and  c^te  perjuries,  treasons,  homicides,  and  murdrts  in  shed- 
^^^  of  infants  blood"  Is  not  this  an  allusion  to  the  death  of  his  nephews  f 
I  know  of  no  other  infants  whom  he  is  said  to  have  murdered. 
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ing  in  the  footiteps  of  former  monarchs,  the  king  revoked  mil 
grants  made  by  the  crown  since  the  34tii  of  Henry  VL,  and 
as  the  grantees  were  chiefly  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
York,  they  were  all  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  king,  w^ho, 
according  to  his  judgment  or  caprice,  had  it  in  his  power  to 
take  from  them,  or  to  confirm  to  them,  the  possession  of  their 
property."*  5.  Before  he  dissolved  the  parliament,  he  granted 
a  general  pardon  to  the  adherents  of  Richard:  but  that  he 
might  monopolize  the  whole  merit  of  the  measure,  he  would 
not  allow  it  to  originate  at  the  intercession,  or  to  be  issued  with 

the  concurrence,  of  the  two  houses.t     6.  During 
Jan  18.       ^^^  recess  after  Christmas,  he  married  Elizabeth. | 

It  was  believed  that  the  delay  arose  from  a  desire 
to  prevent  her  name  from  being  inserted  in  the  act  of  settle- 
men  t.  When  that  point  had  been  obtained,  he  hastened  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  his  people  and  parliament  If  the  am- 
bition of  the  princess  was  flattered  by  this  union,  we  are  told 
(on  what  authority  I  know  not)  that  she  had  little  reason  to 
congratulate  herself  on  the  score  of  domestic  happiness;  that 
Henry  treated  her  with  harshness  and  with  neglect:  and  that 
in  his  estimation  neither  the  beauty  of  her  pers9n,  nor  the 
sweetness  of  her  disposition,  could  atone  for  the  deadly  cfime 
of  being  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  York.§ 

As  the  king  and  queen  were  relatives,  a  dis- 
Fap^dia-  pensation  had  been  granted,  previously  to  the 
of  m^-^"  marriage,  by  the  bishop  of  Imola,  the  legate  of 
ringe.  Innocent  VIII.     But  Henry  applied  |br  another 

to  the  pontiff  himself,  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  every  doubt  respecting  the  Validity  of  the  mar- 
riage, but  in  reality  that  by  introducing  into  it  the  meaning 
which  he  affixed  to  the  act  of  settlement,  that  meaning  might 
have  the  sanction  of  the  papal  authority.  Innocent  in  his  re- 
script informs  us,  that,  according  to  (he  representation iinade 
to  him  in  the  name  of  the  king,  the  crown  of  England  belong- 
ed to  Henry  by  right  of  war,  by  notorious  and  indisputable 
hereditary  succession,  by  the  wish  and  election  of  all  the  pre- 
lates, nobles,  and  commons  of  the  realm,  and  by  the  act  of  the 
three  estates  in  parliament  assembled:  but  that  nevertheless 
to  put  an  end  to  the  bloody  wars  caused  by  the  rival  claims 

•  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  336—384.  f  Bacon  9. 

^  Cont  Croyl.  581.  Andr^  tells  us  that  Edward  IV.  had  before  offered 
Elizabeth  to  Henry  daring  his  exile  in  Bretagne,  but  that  it  was  considered 
as  an  artifice  to  entice  him  into  England.    Domit. 

§  This  is  asserted  b^  all  our  historians.  The  reader  will  meet  hereafter 
with  some  reasons  to  mduce  a  belief,  that  the  statement  to  be  true  must  at 
least  be  confined  to  the  first  years  of  the  king's  reign.   • 
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of  the  house  of  York,  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  three 
estates,  the  king  had  consented  to  marry  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, the  eldest  daitghter  and  true  heir  of  Edward  IV.  of  im- 
mortal memory.*  The  pontiff,  therefore,  at  the  prayer  of  the 
king,  and  to  preserYe  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm,  confirms 
the  dispensation  which  has  already  been  granted,  and  the  act 
of  settlement  passed  by  the  parliament;  declares  the  meaning 
of  that  act  to  be,  that  if  the  queen  should  die  withoOt  issue 
before  the  king,  or  if  her  issue  should  not  survive  their  father, 
the  crown  should  in  that  case  devolve  to  Henry's  other  child- 
ren, if  he  should  haYe  any  other  by  a  subsequent  marriage; 
and  concludes  by  excommunicating  all  those,  who  m^y  here- 
after attempt  to  disturb  him  or  his  posterity  in  the  possession 
of  their  rights.!  The  existence  of  this  extraordinary  instru- 
ment betrays  the  king's  Uneasiness  with  respect  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  own  claim. 

After  his  marriage  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
parliament,  the  new  monarch,  in  imitation  of  his    f.'^''*"]??'  , 

'^     J  1      J  X      •        T      xi.  tjonoflord 

predecessors,  resolYed  to  signalize  the  commence-    lovcU. 
ment  of  his   reign  by  a  progress  through    the 
kingdom.     The  natives  of  the  northern  counties  had  been 
much  dcYOted  to  Richard:  Henry  hoped  by  spending  the 
summer  among  them  to  attach  them  to  his  own  . 

interests.     He  was  keeping  the  festival  of  Easter        ^ 
at  Lincoln,  when  he  heard  that  lord  Lovell,  with  Humphrey 
aod  Thomas  Stafford,  had  suddenly  left  the  sanctuary  of  Col- 
chester; but  whither  they  were  fled,  or  what  might  be  their 
object,  remained  a  profound  secret.     Despising 
the  information  he  left  Lincoln  for  Nottingham,      ^^ 
with  a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue:  from  Not- 
tingham,  where  he  received  an  embassy  from  the        ^" 
king  of  Scots,  he  continued  his  journey;  but  was  stopped  at 
Poatefract  by  the  intelligence  that  lord  Lovell  had  passed  him 
on  the  road,  had  raised  a  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rip- 
pon  and  Middleham,  and  was  preparing  to  surprise  him  at  his 
entry  into  York.     But'  Henry's  court  was  now  attended  by 
most  of  the  southern  and  northern  nobility:  their  followers 
formed  a  pretty  numerous  and  well  appointed  army:  and  in 
two  days  the  insurgents,  conYinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 

*  Immortalis  famx  reg^s  Edvardi  pnefati  primogfenitam  et  veram  haere- 
dem.  Rym.  si.  297.  Carte  by  some  mistake  has  translated  these  words 
"  the  true  heiress  of  the  fangaom**  (ii.  825).  Tlie  reader  may  notice  the 
expression  vera  hxres,  and  in  another  instrument  indubitata  hxres.  Rym. 
xii.  294.  If  the  pontiff  believed  Elizabeth  to  be  the  true  and  undoubted 
heir  to  her  father,  he  must  also  have  believed  that  her  broUiers  liad  pe- 
rished. 

t  Rym.  ibid.   " 
Vol.  V.  20  ' 
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royalists,  dispersed  with  the  permission  of  their  leader.  A 
few  were  taken  and  executed  by  the  earl  of  Northumberland: 
Lovell  himself  escaped  to  his  friend  sir  Thomas  Broughton 
in  Lancashire,  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Margaret  dowager 
dutchess  of  Burgundy.*  At  the  same  time  the  Stafibrds  had 
prepared  to  take  possession  of  the  city  of  Worcester:  but  the 
dispersion  of  the  Yorkshire  insurgents  proved  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  attempt:  and  the  two  brothers  fled  for  sanctuary 
to  the  church  of  Colnham,  an  obscure  village  near  Abingdon. 
Humphrey  Stafford  was  taken  thence  by  force;  was  condemn- 
ed by  the  judges  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  attainder  formerly 
passed  against  him;  and  suJSered  at  Tyburn  the  death  of  a 
traitor.  It  is  said  that  the  younger  brother  obtained  a  pardon, 
on  the  plea  that  he  had  acted  under  the  control  of  the  eider.t 
The  kinc's  '^^®  ^^^S  ^^^^^  his  entry  into  York  with  royal 

progress         magnificence.     Three  miles  from  the  city  he  was 
through  met  by  the  mayor  and  alderman  on  horseback: 

the  realm.       g^  xhe  gale  he  was  received  with  a  procession  of 

^*"  the  clergy,  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  and 

the  exhibition  of  pageants4     He  spent  three  weeks  in  that 

city,  dispensing  favours,  conferring  honours,  and  redressing 

grievances:  a  conduct,  the  policy  of  which  was  proved  by  the 

loyalty  of  the  country  during  the  invasion  of  the 

*^  •  following  year.§  Thence  he  returned  through 
Worcester,  Hereford,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol,  to  London,  to 
receive  a  numerous  and  splendid  embassy  sent  by  James  king 

*  Hall,  3«  Bacon,  11,  and  others  tell  us  that  Lovell's  attempt  happened 
after  Henry's  arrival  at  York,  and  was  put  down  by  the  duke  of  Bedford.  I 
have  followed  the  journal  oi*  one  of  the  heralds  who  accompanied  the  court. 
Lei.  GolL  iv.  186. 

f  The  prisoner  had  been  brougfht  to  Worcester  to  suffer  there  (May  20): 
but  the  abbot  of  Abingdon  arrived  on  the  same  day,  and  required  that  he 
should  be  replaced  in  the  sanctuary.  This  saved  his  life  for  the  time.  He 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the  judges  were  consulted  by  the  king,  whether 
Colnham  had  the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary.  They  replied  it  was  hard,  and 
eontrary  to  order  that  they  should  give  th<>ir  opinions  beforehand  on  a  mat- 
ter, on  which  they  would  have  to  decide  judicially.  Henry  assented  with 
reluctance:  the  point  was  argued  before  all  the  judges:  and  the  claim  of 
sanctuary  was  rejected.  Year-book,  Term  Pas,  1  Hen.  Vll.  15.  Term. 
Trin.  1. 

♦  The  people  cried,  "King  Henry,  king  Henry,  our  Lord  preserve  that 
sweet  andweU  savoured  face."  Lcl.  Coll.  iv.  187.  I  observe  tliat  the 
verses  recited  on  the  occasion  abound,  like  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^  in 
alliteration.    They  begin  tlius: 

O  Reverend  Right  wise,  Regent  of  this  Regalitie, 
Whose  Primitive  Patron  1  appear  to  your  Presence,  &c. 

f       ibid.  188. 
§  He  diminished  the  yearly  rent  of  160/.  paid  by  the  citizens  of  York  to 
the  crown,  to  the  small  sum  of  18/.  Ss,  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  390. 
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of  Scotland/  During  his  progress  through  each 
county,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  sherifls,  and  "* 
the  resident  nobility  and  gentry :  on  all  Sundays  and  festivals 
he  attended  divine  service  in  public;  and  on  such  occasions 
he  heard  a  sermon  from  one  of  the  bishops,  who  was  ordered 
to  read  and  explain  to  the  audience  the  papal  bull  confirmatory 
of  the  king's  marriage  and  title.  He  left  the  citizens  of  Wor- 
cester with  evident  marks  of  displeasure:  but  by  his  conde- 
scension attached  to  himself  those  of  Bristol,  whom  he  con- 
sulted on  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  their  trade,  and  at  the 
same  time  encouraged  them,  by  his  promise  to  restore  their 
city  to  its  former  prosperity.* 

To  a  prince  in  Henry's  situation  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  to  live  on  terms  of  amity  with     g    Jj^J 
his  neighbours.      Among  these  the  most  to  be 
feared  was  James  king  of  Scotland,  from  his  proximity,  from 
the  ancient  enmity  between  the  two  nations,  and  from  that 
attachment  to  the  house  of  York,  which  still  lurked  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  counties.    Fortunately  James 
had  long  cherished  a  strong  partiality  for  the  English:  a  par- 
tiality so  marked,  that  it  formed  the  principal  of  the  charges 
alleged  against  him  by  the  rebels,  who  afterwards  deprived 
him  of  life.    He  had  sent  a  deputation  to  assist  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Henry:  other  envoys  had  met  the  king  at  Notting- 
ham: and  now  a  most  honourable  embassy  awaited  his  arrival 
in  London.     The  negociation  lasted  almost  a  month.     As 
the  former  truce  between  the  two  crowns  was  supposed  to 
have  expired  at  the  death  of  Richard,  both  kings       ju]y  3 
readily  consented  to  its  renewal.     But  the  turbu- 
lence and  discontent  of  the  Scottish  nobility  compelled  James 
to  limit  its  duration  to  three  years:  and  Henry  could  only 
obtain  a  promise  that  it  should  be  continued  till  the  death  of 
one  of  the  two  monarchs,  and  that  a  matrimonial  alliance 
should  be  contracted  between  the  royal  families  of  England 
and  Scotland.! 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  king 
would  have  taken   his  queen  with  him  during     Birth  of  a 
his  progress,  to  gratify  the  partisans  of  the  house     ^ 
of  York:  it  was  supposed  that  he  refused  through  his  jealousy 
of  ner  influence,  and  his  unwillingness  to  seem  indebted  to 
her  for  his  crown.     She  kept  her  court  at  Winchester  with 
her  mother  and  sisters,  and  the  countess  of  Richmond  her 
mother-in-law.     As  she  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  the  king 

•  See  the  sequel  of  the  herald's  journal.     Hot.  Pari.  vi.  390. 
t  Kym.  xii.  290. 
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removed  from  London  to  hunt  in  the  new  forest:  and  in  her 
t  20       eighth  month  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son, 
^^  '  whose  birth  gave  ^qual  joy  to  the  king  and  the 

nation.  He  was  christened  with  extraordinary  parade  in 
the  cathedral:  and  at  the  font  received  the  name  of  Arthur, 
in  memory  of  the  celebrated  king  of  the  Britons,  from  whom 
Henry  wished  it  to  be  thought,  that  he  was  himself  descend- 
ed.* 

Hitherto  the  king's  enemies  had  given  him  lit- 
A^pretend-  ^g  uneasiness:  but  the  birth  of  his  son,  which 
Wwwick.  threatened  to  perpetuate  the  crown  in  his  family, 
urged  them  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  at- 
tempts recorded  in  history.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
one  Richard  Simons,  a  priest  of  Oxford,  landed  in  Dublin 
with  a  boy  about  eleven  years  of  age,  the  son  of  an  obscure 
craftsman.  He  presented  his  ward  to  the  lord  deputy  of  Ire* 
land,  by  the  name  of  Edward  Plantagenet  earl  of  Warwick; 
and  implored  the  protection  of  that  nobleman  for  a  young 
and  innocent  prince,  who,  by  escaping  from  the  Tower,  had 
avoided  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  his  unfortunate  cousins,  the 
sons  of  Edward  IV.  The  boy  had  been  well  instructed  in 
the  part  which  he  had  to  perform.  His  person  was  hand- 
some: his  address  had  something  in'it  which  seemed  to  be- 
speak nobility  of  descent:  and  he  could  relate  with  apparent 
accuracy  his  adventures  at  Sherifif-hutton,  in  the  Tower,  and 
during  his  escape.  But  why  he  should  be  seduced  to  person- 
ate a  prince  who  was  still  living,  and  who  might  any  day  be 
confronted  with  him,  is  a  mystery  difficult  to  unravel.  Of  the 
reasons  which  have  been  assigned  the  least  improbable  is 
that,  which  supposes  that  the  framers  of  the  plot  designed  to 
place  the  real  Warwick  on  the  throne:  but  that,  sensible  how 
much  they  should  endanger  his  life,  if  they  were  to  proclaim 
him  while  he  was  in  the  Tower,  they  set  up  a  counterfeit 

*  Lell.  Coll.  iv.  204.  On  this  occasion  the  king's  mother  made  "  ordinaon- 
ces  as  to  what  preparation  is  to  be  made  against  the  deliveraunce  of  a 
queen,  as  also  for  the  christening  of  the  child,  when  she  shall  be  delivered." 
They  descend  to  every  particular  of  the  furniture  of  her  highnesses  cham- 
ber, and  the  furniture  **  appertayning  to  her  bedde,  how  the  churche  thaJl 
be  arraied  againste  the  christeninge,  how  the  child  shall  go  to  be  chris- 
tened 5"  the  length  and  bi'eadth  of  the  cradle  **  to  be  faire  set  forth  by 
painters  crafte,'*  and  the  dimensions  of  another  cradle  of  state,  which  is  to 
be  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  to  be  furnished  with  '*  greate  magnifi- 
cence, like  as  the  prince  or  princesse  herselfe  were  lyinge  therein.**  Ibid. 
179-t184.  The  ceremony  of  the  christening  of  Arthur  is  siterwards  de- 
scribed (204 — 207.)  I  observe  that  the  queen  dowager  was  godmother,  and 
that  her  daughter  Cecily,  attended  by  Anne,  another  of  her  daughters,  car- 
ried the  child;  a  proof  that  the  queen's  family  was  at  this  period  in  high  &- 
▼our  with  the  king. 
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Warwick,  and  by  this  contrivance  made  it  the  interest  of 
Henry  to  preserve  the  true  one. 

Among  the   English  settlers  in  Ireland   the  . 

partisans  of  the  house  of  York  had  maintained  a  ^®^"j  ^" 
decided  ascendency,  ever  since  the  administration  Ireland. 
of  duke  Richard  in  the  reign  of  He^jry  VI.  The 
Butlers  alone  had  dared  to  unsheath  the  sword  in  favour  of 
the  Lancastrians:  and  Ihey  had  paid  by  attainders  and  execu- 
tions the  penalty  of  their  attachment  to  the  interests  of  the  red 
rose.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bbsworth  the  reins  of  ad- 
ministration were  held  by  the  chief  of  the  Yorkists,  the  earl 
of  Kildare:  nor  did  Henry  venture,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  to  irritate  a  powerful  faction  by  removing  either  the 
lord  deputy  or  the  members  of  the  council.  But  his  jealousy 
was  soon  awakened  by  the  reports  of  his  spies:  Kildare  re- 
ceived a  mandate  to  attend  the  English  court:  and  his  disobe- 
dience was  excused  by  a  petition  trom  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral peers,  stating  in  forcible  terms  the  necessity  of  his  pre- 
sence in  Ireland.  His  conduct  on  the  arrival  of  Simons  was 
of  a  nature  to  confirm  Henry's  suspicions.  He  showed  no  dis- 
trust of  the  two  adventurers:  he  inquired  not  how  the  earl  came 
to  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  unknown  priest  only 
twenty-seven  years  old:  he  evinced  no  anxiety  to  ascertain 
whether  the  realWarwick  were  still  in  the  Tower  or  not:  but 
he  introduced  the  boy  under  his  assumed  name  to  the  nobility 
of  Ireland  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin;  and  promised  to  afford 
him  protection  against  his  enemies,  and  those  of  his  family. 
The  Butlers,  the  bishops  of  Cashel,  Tuam,  Clogher,  and  Os- 
sory,  and  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  remained  steady  in  their 
allegiance:  the  rest  of  the  population  relying  on  the  authority 
of  Kildare,  admitted  the  title  of  the  new  Plantagenet  without 
doubt  or  investigation;  and  the  adventurer  was  proclaimed  by 
the  style  of  Edward  VI.,  king  of  England  and  France,  and 
lord  of  Ireland.*  Most  assuredly  the  deputy  had  been  already 
admitted  into  the  secret 

When  the  intelligence  reached  Henry  he  was 
alarmed,  not  so  much  at  what  had  happened,  as    ^J^J[J."^* 
from  his  ignorance  of  what  might  follow.     He    the  occa- 
assembled  a  great  council  of  peers  and  prelates,     sion. 
and  by  their  advice  consented  to  do,  what  he      ^^^''• 
ought  to  have  done  long  before.!    1.  The  pardon      ^®  ' 
which  he  had  issued  in  favour  of  his  opponents,  had  been  not 
only  clogged  with  restrictions,  but  frequently  violated.     He 
now  published  a  pardon  which  was  full,  without  exceptions, 

•  Bacon,  14, 15.    Polydor.  STO.  t  Lcl.  Coll.  iv.  209. 
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and  extended  to  every  species  of  treason.  2.  He  conducted 
the  earl  of  Warwick  from  the  Tower  to  St  Paul's,  that  he 
might  be  publicly  recognised  by  the  citizens;  and  took  him 
witn  him  to  the  palace  of  Shene,  where  the  young  prince 
conversed  daily  with  the  noblemen  and  others  who  visited  the 
court."*^  This  prudent  measure  satisfied  the  people  of  Eng* 
land.  They  laughed  at  the  impostor  in  Ireland,  while  the 
Irish  maintained  that  theirs  was  the  real,  and  that  the  boy  at 
Shene  was  the  pretended  Plantagenet.  3.  But  the  next  mea- 
sure created  surprise.  The  reader  has  witnessed  the  honour- 
able manner  in  which  the  queen  dowager  lived  at  court.  Sud* 
denly,  if  we  may  believe  several  writers,  she  was  arrested, 
despoiled  of  her  goods,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
monks  of  Bermondsey.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  harsh 
treatment  was,  that  after  having,  in  the  last  reign,  promised 
her  daughter  to  Henry,  she  had  delivered  her  into  the  bands 
of  the  usurper.  But  the  pretext  was  too  improbable  to  obtain 
credit  It  was  suspected  that  she  had  be^n  concerned  in  the 
present  plott  Yet  where  could  be  her  inducement?  If 
Henry  were  dethroned,  her  daughter  must  share  the  fate  of 
her  husband.  If  the  real  or  pretended  Warwick  should  ob- 
tain the  crown,  all  her  children  would  of  course  be  disin- 
herited. 

At  every  step  of  this  affair  we  meet  with  new 
^nder'S^  mysteries.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  earl  of 
joined  by  Lincoln  had  been  treated  by  Richard  as  heir  ap- 
the  earl  of  parent  After  the  accession  of  Henry  he  con- 
Lincoln,         stantly  paid  his  court  to  the  king,  and  had  been 

summoned  to  the  last  council  as  one,  in  whom 
Henry  placed  confidence.  Yet  the  moment  it  was  dissolved, 
he  repaired  to  the  court  of  his  aunt,  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy, 
consulted  with  her  and  lord  Lovell,  and  receiving  an  aid  of 
March  19        ^^^  thousand  veterans  under  Martin  Swartz,  an 

experienced  ofiicer,  sailed  to  Ireland,  and  landed 
at  Dublin.  His  arrival  gave  new  importance  to  the  cause  of 
the  counterfeit  Warwick.     Though  Lincoln  had  frequently 

•  Lei.  Coll,  iv.  209. 

f  Bacon,  16,  \7.  The  modern  writers  who  mAintain  that  llichard  did 
not  murder  his  nephews  in  the  Tower,  draw  an  inference  in  favour  of 
their  opinion  from  the  confinement  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  plain,  they  contend, 
that  she  was  in  possession  of  some  secret  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
government,  and  are  confident  that  this  secret  was  the  existence  at  the 
time  of  one  or  both  of  her  sons.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  place  her 
under  the  most  rigorous  confinement,  that  she  might  not  reveal  it  to  the 
partisans  of  the  house  of  York.  I^ing,  4o3.  Rut  all  this  conjectural  rea- 
soning is  completely  overturned  by  a  fact,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  tlic 
course  of  a  few  pages. 
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conyersed  with  the  real  prince  at  Shene,*  he  advised  that  the 
impostor  should  be  crowned:  the  ceremony  of      ^    24. 
his  .coronation  was  performed  by  the  bishop  of 
Meathy  with  a  diadem  taken  from  a  statue  of  the  virgin  Mary; 
and  the  new  king  was  carried,  after  the  Irish  manner,  from 
the  church  to  the  castle  on  the  shoulders  of  an  English  chief- 
tain of  the  name  of  Darcy.     Writs  were  even  issued  in  his 
name:  a  parliament  was  convoked;  and  legal  penalties  were 
enacted  against  his  principal  opponents,  Thomas  and  William 
Butler,  and  the  citizens  of  Waterford.t     But  what  could  be 
Lincoln's  object  in  contributing  to  this  farce  ?   Even  the  real 
earl  of  Warwick  could  not  be  heir  to  the  crown  as  long  as  any 
of  the  posterity  of  Edward  IV.  were  alive.    If  it  be  said  that 
they  had  been  declared  illegitimate,  so  had  Clarence  the  father 
of  Warwick  been  attainted.     In  that  case  Lincoln  himself 
had  a  better  claim  than  the  prince  in  whose  right  he  pretended 
to  draw  the  sword. 

When  Henry  first  heard  of  the  departure  of 
Lincoln,  he  made  a  progress  through  the  counties     p*  **"^*  ^ 
of  EsseX;  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  in  which  the  earl       **™*''- 
possessed  considerable  interest;  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded  through  Northampton  and  Coventry  to  his        ^ 
castle  of  Kenilworth,  which  he  had  appointed  for  the  residence 
of  his  queen,  and  his  mother.     There  intelligence  was  re- 
eeived  that  Lincoln  with  his  German  auxiliaries,  and  a  body 
of  Irish  associates,  had  landed  at  the  pile  of  Fou- 
dray  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Furness,  had 
remained  in  his  camp  at  Swartmore,  near  Ulverstone,  till  he 
had  been  joined  by  the  tenantry  of  sir  Thomas  Broughton, 
and  was  actually  on  his  march  through  the  county  of  York. 
•The  king  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  his  friends  with 
their  retainers,  and  orders  were  published  by  his  authority 
for  *<  the  goode  rule  of  his  hooste.''     To  steal, rob,  or  ravish; 
to  take  provisions  without  paying  the  price  affixed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  market;  and  to  arrest  or  imprison  any  man  on  the 
pretext  of  delinquency  but  without  special  orders,  were  made 
crimes  punishable  with  death.     To  take  other  lodgings  than 
were  assigned  by  the  proper  officers,  to  cause  any  quarrel  or 
affray,  or  to  prevent  persons  from  bringing  provisions  to  the 
army,  subjected  the  offenders  to  the  lesser  punishment  of  im- 
prisonment   Every  man  was  ordered  under  the  same  penalty 
to  saddle  his  horse  at  the  first  blast  of  the  trumpet,  to  bridle 
it  at  the  second,  and  at  the  third  to  be  mounted  and  ready  to 

•  LcU.  Coll.  ir.  209.  f  Bacon,  18,  19.     Irish  Stat.  8  Hen.  AlH. 
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march.  Vagabonds,  who  had  no  master,  and  common  women, 
were  threatened  with  the  stocks  and  imprisonment* 

The  two  armies,  as  if  by  mutual  compact,  has- 
^ke  **         tened  towards  Newark.     It  was  in  vain  that  the 
earl,  as  he  advanced,  tempted  the  loyalty  of  the 
inhabitants  by  proclaiming  Edward- VI.  the  head  of  the  house 
of  York.     The  real  partisans  of  that  family  were  restrained 
by  their  fears  or  their  incredulity:  and  the  few,  who  joined 
the  standard  of  the  adventurer,  were  outlaws  or  men  of  des- 
perate fortunes.     Disappointed  but  undismayed,  Lincoln  re- 
solved to  stake  his  life  on  the  event  of  a  battle;  and  precipi- 
tated his  march,  that  he  might  find  the  king  unprepared.  The 
royalists  had  moved  from  Kenilworth  by  Coven- 
""^  *        try,  Leicester,  and  Nottingham.    Their  numbers 
daily  increased:  but  their  quarters  were  ill  chosen:  and  ni^ht 
after  night  they  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  alarms  which 
furnished  opportunities  of  desertion  to  the  timid  and  disaf- 
fected.   But,  what  will  excite  the  surprise  of  the  reader,  the 
whole  army  lost  its  way  between  Nottingham  and  Newark. . 
Five  guides  were  at  length  procured  from  the  village  of  Hat- 
clifie,  and  soon  afterwards  the  vanguard,  under  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  was  attacked  at  Stoke  by  the  insurgents,  amounting 
.       .g        to  eight  thousand  men.  The  action  was  short  but 
sanguinary.     The  Germans  fought  and  perished 
with  the  resolution  of  veterans:  the  adventurers  from  Ireland 
displayed  their  characteristic  bravery,  but  with  their  darts 
and  skeans  (for  the  English  settlers  had  adopted  the  arms  of 
the  natives)  they  were  no  match  for  the  heavy  cavalry;  and 
though  a  portion  only  of  the  royalists  was  engaged,  the  vic- 
tory was  won  with  the  slaughter  of  one  half  of  their  oppo- 
nents.    Of  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  the  carl  of  Lincoln, 
the  lords  Thomas  and   Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  sir  Thomas 
Broughton,  and  Martin  Swartz,  remained  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle: lord  Lovell  was  seen  to  escape  from  his  pursuers:  but 
whether  he  perished  in  crossing  the  Trent,  or  contrived  to 
,  secrete  himself  from  the  notice  of  his  friends  and  foes,  is  un- 
certain.    He  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  after  that  day.t 

•  See  Ld.  Coll.  iv.  310—212.  These  orders  were  strictly  put  in  execu- 
tion, so  that  at  Leicester  and  Loughborough  *'  the  stokks  and  prisonnes 
wer  reasonabley  iVlled."    Ibid. 

t  On  account  of  his  disappearance  several  writers  have  supposed  that  he 
perished  in  the  battle.  But  the  journal  of  the  herald  who  was  present, 
evidently  proves  that  he  escaped.— After  mentioning  the  names  of  the  slain, 
he  adds,  *'  and  the  viscount  lorde  Lovell  was  put  to  flight"  Lei.  CoU.  214. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  his  seat  at. Minster  Lovel 
in  Oxfordshire,  was  sccidentally  discovered  a  chamber  under  tlie  groimd, 
in  which  was  the  skeleton  of  a  man  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his  head  reclined 
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Simons  and  his  pu|iil  surrendered  to  Robert  Bellingham^  oab 
of  the  king^s  esquires.  The  priest  was  made  to  confess  the 
imposture  before  the  convocation,  and  then  thrown  into  a 
prison,  in  which  he  perished.  But  the  pretended  Edward 
VI.  obtained  his  pardon,  resumed  his  real  name  of  Lambert 
Simnel,  was  made  a  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen,  and  after- 
wards, in  reward  of  his  good  conduct,  was  raised  to  the  mora 
honourable  office  of  falconer.* 

From  this  insurrection  the  king  learned  an  im- 
portant lesson,  that  it  was  not  his  interest  to     COTonation 
wound  the  feelings  of  those,  whose  principles     queen.^ 
had  attached  them  to  the  house  of  York.     His 
behaviour  to  the  queen  had  created  great  discontent     Why, 
it  was  asked,  was  she  not  crowned?  Why  was  she,  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  crown,  refused  the  usual  honours  of  royalty? 
Other  kings  had  been  eager  to  crown  their  consorts:  but  Eli- 
zabeth had  now  been  married  a  year  and  a  half^  she  had  borne 
the  king  a  son  to  succeed  to  the  throne;  and  yet  she  was  kept 
^  in  obscurity,  as  if  she  were  unworthy  of  her  station.    Henry 
resolved  to  silence  these  murmurs:  and  from  Warwick  isiued 
the  requisite  orders  for  her  coronation.  The  cere-      j.      05 
mony  was  performed  during  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment: an  ample  provision  was  made  for  her  maintalnance;  and 
from  that  perifod  Elizabeth  was  brought  forward  on  all  occa- 
sions 0^  parade,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  same  consideration 
as  former  queens.t 

on  a  table.  Hence  it  Is  supposed  that  the  fugitive  had  found  an  asylum  in 
this  subterraneous  chambey,  where  he  was  perhaps  stanredto  death  through 
ne|^ct.  There  is  also  a  tradition  that  sir  Thonias  Broughton  escaped  from 
the  field,  and  lived  till  his  death  in  concealment  among  his  tenants  at 
Witlierslack  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland.  West's  Furness,  210. 
*  *  For  an  account  of  this  insurrection,  compare  the  journal  of  the  herald 
in  LeL  Coll.  iv.  209—215,  with  Hall,  4—10,  Bacon,  13—23,  and  the  rolls, 
rl  39t. 

I  On  the  Friday  before  the  coronation  fourteen  gentlemen  were  created 
knights  of  the  Bath.  On  the  Saturday  the  queen  went  in  procession  from 
the  Tower  to  Westminster.  She  was  dressed  in  white  cloth  of  gold  of 
damask,  with  a  mantle  of  the  same  furred  with  ermine.  "Her  faire  yelow 
hair  hung  downe  pleyne  byhynd  her  bak,  with  a  calle  of  pipes  over  it."  Oq 
her  head  was  a  circle  of  gold  ornamented  with  precious  stones.  In  this 
dress  she  was  borne  through  the  city  reclining  in  a  litter,  with  a  canopy  of 
cloth  of  gold  carried  over  her  by  four  knights  of  the  body.  Several  car- 
riages, and  fot^  baronesses  on  ^y  palfreys,  followed.  On  the  Sunday  ^e 
was  crowned,  and  afterwards  dmed  in  the  hall.  The  lady  Catharine  Gray 
and  mistress  Ditton  went  under  the  table,  and  sat  at  her  feet,  while  the 
countesses  of  Oxford  and  Rivers  knelt  on  each  side,  "  and  at  certejnie  tymya 
helde  a  kerchief  byfor  her  grace."  The  king  viewed  both  the  coronation 
and  the  dinner  from  behind  a  lattice.  LeL  Coll.  iv.  216—333. 
Vol.  V.        -30 
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Jurisdic- 
tion of  the 
star  cham- 
ber. 


The  first  care  of  the  parliament  was  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  conqueror  by  a  grant  of  money, 
and  a  biU  of  attainder,  which  included  almost 
every  man  of  property  engaged  in  the  late  insur- 
rection.*   Next  the  king  required  their  aid  to 
put  down  the  dangerous  and  unlawful  practice  of  <<  maintain* 
ftnce.'^     The  reader  will  recollect  that  by  ^<  maintainance'' 
was  understood  an  association  of  individuals  under  a  chief, 
whose  livery  they  wore,  and  to  whom  they  bound  themselves 
by  oaths  and  promises,  for  th^  purpose  of  marntainiog  by 
force  the  private  quarrels  of  the  chief  and  the  members. 
Hence  the  course  of  justice  was  obstructed,  jurors  were  inti- 
midated, and  offenders  escaped  with  impunity.     Hence  also 
(and  this  it  was  that  chiefly  provoked  the  hostility  of  the 
king,}  powerful  noblemen  were  furnished  with  the  means  of 
raising  forces  at  a  short  warning  to  oppose  the  reigning  prince, 
or  to  assist  a  new  claimant.     In  the  preceding  parliament  an 
oath  had  been  required  from  the  lords,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  by  the  commons  in  each  county,  that  they  would 
not  keep  in  their  service  men  openly  cursed,  or  murderers, 
or  felons,  or  outlaws;  that  they  would  not  retain  persons  by 
indentures,  or  give  liveries  contrary  to  law:  and  that  they 
would  not  make  riots  or  maintainances,  nor  oppose  the  due 
execution  of  the  king's  writs.!  In  the  present  it  was  enacted 
that  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  keeper  of  the  priVy  seal, 
or  two  of  them  with  one  bishop,  one  temporal  peer,  and  the 
chief  judges  of  the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  should 
have  authority  to  call  before  them  persons  accused  of  having 
offended  in  any  of  these  points,  and  to  punish  the  guilty,  as 
if  they  had  been  convicted  by  the  ordinary  course  of  justice. 
Thus  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  star-chamber,  so  cele- 
brated afterwards,  was  confirmed  by  authority  of  parliament. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  new  institution.  The  king  had  always 


•  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  386. 400.  I  have  said,  "almost  every  man  of  property," 
for  by  mistake  or  design  lord  Lovell  was  omitted.  But  the  omission  was 
discovered  eight  years  afterwards,  and  a  new  bill  of  attainder  was  passed 
to  include  him  (Rot  Pari.  vi.  502.  j  The  number,  however,  of  the  insur- 
gents had  then  dwindled  from  eight  to  five  thousand,  a  proof  that  we  are 
not  to  trust  the  acts  of  attainder  for  more  than  the  substance  of  the  oifence. 

J-  Ibid.  287.  Rym.  xii.  280.  On  that  occasion  the  judges  had  been  con- 
ted,  who  replied  that  it  was  impos^ble  to  enforce  the  exicution  of  the 
laws,  as  long  as  "  maintainances"  existed.  The  chief  justice,  among  other 
things,  observed,  that  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  lords  swore  to  observe 
the  statutes,  and  yet  in  his  presence  several  of  them,  within  an  hour  after- 
wards, retained  by  oaths  persons  to  support  their  quarrels,  and  consequent- 
ly to  set  aside  the  execution  of  the  law.  Year-book,  Term  Mich.  1  Hen. 
VII.  3. 
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been  acknowledged  as  the  fountain  of  justice:  and  though  he 
generally  administered  the  laws  by  his  delegates  in  the  or* 
dinary  courts,  yet  in  matters  of  high  import  to  the  state,  he 
was  accustomed  to  call  causes  before  himself  in  council,  which, 
if  they  were  of  a  criminal  description,  were  decided  in  a 
room  called  from  its  decorations  the  star,  if  of  a  civil  na- 
ture in  another  denominated  the  white,  chamber.* 
Henry  was  careful  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  the  king  of    J'®*^*^" 
Scots.  To  cement  it  the  more  firmly.  Fox  bishop    peace  with 
of  Durham  had  been  sent  during  the  summer  to    Scotland. 
Edinburgh:  and  a  mutual  agreement  hdd  been 
made,  that  James,  who  had  lost  his  consort,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  should  marry     ^^'  ^' 
Elizabeth,  the  queen  dowager' of  En  eland,  and  that  his  two 
sons  should  also  marry  two  of  her  dau^ters,t    Days  were 

*  Stat  at  larger  3  Hen.  VII.  c.  1.  Bacon,  38.  On  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, during  t^is  parliament,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  among  the  servants  of  , 
his  household  to  murder  some  of  the  superior  officers.  Six  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  attunted  of  felony  by  parliament,  and  an  act  was  passed  whi^ 
made  it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  for  any  person  under  tiie  rank  of 
a  lord,  if  he  were  entered  on  the  cheque-rol^ofthe  household,  to  conspire 
the  death  of  the  king,  of  any  peer,  of  any  pnry  counsellor,  or  of  the  stew- 
ard, treasurer,  or  comptroller  of  the  household.  Before  this  act  they  could 
not  be  so  punished  for  the  conspiracy  itself,  unless  the  act  followed.  Rot 
Pari.  vi.  402.    Stat  3  Hen.  VII.  c  14. 

t  Rym.  zii.  329.  This  fact  deserves  particular  notice,  as  it  invincibly 
disprof^s  the  hypotliesis  of  those  writers,  who  maintain  that  Henry  knew 
that  one  of  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  was  still  living,  and  had  confined  their 
mother  Elizabeth,  that  she  might  not  divulge  the  secret.  If  this  were  true, 
it  is  incredible  that  he  could  have  wished  to  many  Elizabeth  to  the  king 
of  Scots,  and  her  two  daughters  to  two  Scottish  pnnces.  Such  marriages 
would  have  placed  her  in  a  situation,  where  she  might  have  published  the  ^ 
truth  without  fear,  have  secured  an  asylum  for  her  son,  and  have  seconded 
his  claim  with  all  the  power  of  Scotland.  Indeed  I  tliink  the  whole  story 
of  Elizabetli's  punishment  extremely  doubtful.  That  she  was  high  in  the 
king's  favour  just  before  the  rebellion  of  Lincoln,  appears  from  his  having 
chosen  her  to  be  godmother  to  his  son:  that  she  was  equally  so  af^er,  may 
foe  inferred  from  his  wish  to  marry  her  the  same  year  to  his  mend  the  king 
of  Scots. — Polydore,  indeed  (p.  571),  and  Bacon  (p.  16),  who  transcribes 
Hall  (p.  3),  tcU  us  that  the  king,  on  the  rebellion  of  Lincoln,  deprived 
her  of  all  her  lands  and  estates.  If  they  mean  her  dower  as  queen,  the  only 
property  which  she  had,  their  assertion  is  undoubtedly  false.  She  had 
been  deprived  of  that  by  Richard  UI. :  nor  was  it  restored  by  Henry's  par- 
liament, when  it  repealed  so  much  of  the  act  as  deprived  her  ^  of  the  name, 
estate,  and  dignity  of  queen."  (Rot.  Pari.  vi.  288.)  In  lieu  of  it  the  king 
granted  her  a  compensation.  See  the  collection  of  unpublished  acts  by 
Rymer,  Hen.  Vn.  torn.  1.  No.  29.  39.  Again  Polydore  (ibid.)  assures  us 
that  she  ever  aflcr  led  a  miserable  life.  Carte  (p.  827),  and  Laing  (p.  433), 
that  she  was  kept  in  the  strictest  confinement  But  this  too  must  be  in  a 
great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  false.  For  we  accidentally  learn  from  the 
journal  of  the  herald  (Lcl.  Coll.  iv.  249),  thai  when  the  French  ambassa* 
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even  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  ambassadors  to  fix  the  mar^ 
riage  settlements:  but  the  project  was  interrupted  by  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Scottish  lords,  and  finally  defeated  by  Uie  death 
of  James,  who  after  losing  the  battle  of  Canglor  in  June  1488, 
was  murdered  at  the  mill  of  Beton  during  his  flight  Though 
Henry  grieved  for  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  was  anxious  to 
maintain  the  relations  of  amity  with  his  successor:  and  there- 
fore, as  the  truce  might  be  said  to  have  terminated  at  the 
deaUi  of  James,  he  ratified  it  anew  in  the  following  month. 
Thus  was  peace  continued  between  the  two  crowns  for  the 
space  of  eleven  years;  an  unusual  duration,  preparative  of 
that  harmony,  which,  after  centuries  of  rapine  and  bloodshed, 
was  at  last  happily  established.* 

As  soon  as  the  king  was  relieved  from  domes- 
t^^  ^  tic  enemies,  he  was  compelled  to  direct  his  atten- 
•**  *  tion  to  the  continent  By  force,  or  policy,  or 
good  fortune,  the  French  monarchs  had  gradually  obtained 
possession  of  the  other  great  fiefs  of  the  crown :  Bretagne 
alone  retained  its  own  prince,  and  its  ancient  constitution. 
But  the  duke  Francis  was  advanced  in  age,  and  equally  weak  « 
both  in  mind  and  body.  His  family  consisted  of  two  daugh- 
ters, the  elder  of  whom  named  Anne  had  reached  her  twelfth 
year.  So  rich  an  heiress  attracted  a  number  of  suitors, 
among  whom  the  most  distinguished  were,  Maximilian  king 
of  the  Romans,  the  duke  of  Orleans  first  prince  of  the  blood 
in  France,  and  the  lord  d'Albret,  a  powerful  chieftain  near 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Each  of  these  might  flatter  him- 
self with  the  hope  of  obtaining  with  the  princess  her  ample 
patrimony:  but  they  had  all  a  dangerous  enemy  in  the  king 
of  France,  who,  though  he  was  prevented  from  soliciting  the 
hand  of  Anne  by  a  previous  contract  with  the  daughter  of 
Maximilian,  had  determined  at  the  death  of  the  duke  to  take 
possession  of  the  dutchy  in  virtue  of  some  ancient  and  unin- 
telligible claim,  which  had  lain  dormant  for  centuries. 

dors  were  introduced  to  the  queen  at  Westminster  in  November  1489, 
•*  ther  was  with  her  hir  moder  quenc  Elizabeth,  and  my  lady  the  klng'e's 
moder:"  and  we  find  her  the  next  year  receiving^  an  annuity  from  the  king 
(R)rra.  ibid.  No.  75),  Hence  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  she  were  con- 
"fined  at  all  in  1487,  it  was  only  as  ameasiu'e  of  precaution,  during- the  time 
of  the  insurrection.  Her  son  the  marquess  of  Dorset  was  then  in  the  Tower, 
but  was  released  soon  afterwards  at  the  coronation  of  his  sister.  The 
reader  will  recollect  that  Elizabeth  had  formerly  tampered  with  him,  to 
draw  him  from  the  party  of  Henry  to  that  of  Richard.  On  this  account 
perhaps  the  king  might  distrust  them  both,  and  secure  them  till  the  danger 
was  past. 

•  Rym.  xii.  328 — 331.  346. 
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Charles  VIII.  had  ascended  the  throne  in  1483, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  an  age  at  which  the  law  ?*!2id**' 
presumed  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  must  be  i^yj^ 
possessed  of  sufficient  capacity  and  experience  to 
govern  the  kingdom.  But  his  father  Louis  XI.  had  thought 
otherwise:  and  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  that  mo- 
narch, the  states  placed  the  young  king  under  the  tutelage  of 
his  elder  sister,  Anne  of  France,  who  had  married  JPierre  de 
Bourbon,  lord  of  Beaujeu.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  though 
he  had  not  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year,  was  ofifended  with 
the  choice:  he  raised  forces  against  the  regent;  and  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne.  It  so 
chanced  that  at  the  san^e  time  several  Breton  nobles,  who 
had  incurred  the  resentment  of  Francis  by  the  murder  of  his 
favourite  miiiister  Pierre  de  Landois,  had  fled  to  the  court  of 
Charles.  The  regency  declared  war,  for  the  apparent  pur- 
pose of,  compelling  the  duke  to  pardon  the  exiles,  and  give 
up  the  French  prince,  but  with  the  real  view  of  preventing 
the  marriage  of  Anne,  and  of  annexing  Bretagne  to  the 
crown.  Both  parties  applied  to  Henry.  The  king  of  France 
deprecated  his  interference:  the  duke  solicited  immediate  as- 
sistance. Charles,  to  lull  his  jealousy,  represented  the  war 
as  an  unimportant  quarrel  between  himself  and  the  protector 
of  a  rebellious  vassal:  Francis  endeavoured  to  awaken  his 
fears,  by  describing  the  accession  of  power  which  France 
would  derive  from  the  conquest  of  the  dutchy.  Each  ap- 
pealed to  his  gratitude.  The  former  reminded  him  of  the 
French  auxiliaries  who  fought  under  his  banner  at  the  battle 
of  Bosworth:  the  latter  of  the  protection  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced during  his  long  exile  in  Bretagne.  Henry  was 
perplexed:  and  unwilling  to  oflend  either,  he  offered  himself 
a  mediator  between  both.  With  this  view  his  almoner  Wors- 
wick  was  employed  month  after  month  in  useless  journeys 
between  the  courts  of  Paris,  Rennes,  and  Westminster. 
Charles,  while  he  professed  himself  willing  to  accept  the  me- 
diation, prosecuted  the  war  with  additional  vigour.  In  May 
he  entered  Bretagne:  Ploermel  and  Vannes  were  compelled 
to  open  their  gates:  and  in  July  the  duke  saw  himself  be- 
sieged in  his  capital.  Maximilian  sent  to  his  assistance  a 
body  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  who,  with  a  reinforcement  of 
Bretons,  fought  their  way  through  the  Frendh  lines,  and  ulti- 
mately compelled  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  siege.  Charles, 
however,  continued  the  war :  and  to  be  revenged  of  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  ordered  the  mareschal  de  Cordes  to  aid  the 
citizens  of  Bruges  and  Ghent,  who  had  revolted  from  Maxi-< 
milian.    Francis  reiterated  his  solicitations  to  Henry:  but 
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the  king  trusting  to  the  chance  of  events,  and  the  internal  re- 
sources of  Bretagne,  always  promised  and  always  ilelayed. 
It  was  not  that  he  could  plead  poverty.  His  parliament  had 
rranted  him  two  fifteenths,  and  advised  him  to  assist  his 
friend:  but  avarice  prompted  him  to  accept  the  money,  and 
to  neglect  the  advice.  He  acquainted  the  French  court  with 
the  proceedings  in  parliament,  in  the  vain  hope  that  Charles 
might  be  terrified  into  forbearance:  he  refused  to  English  ad- 
venturers the  royal  permission  to  serve  in  the  army  of  Fran- 

148S.         ^^^*  ^^^  when  sir  Edward  Wydevile  with  four 

hundred  men,  privately  sailed  from  the  isle  of 

July  14.        Wight  for  Bretagne,  he  not  only  disavowed  the 

expedition  to  the  French  government,  but  consented  to  an 

armistice  which  should  last  for  six  months.* 

It  was  not,  however,  long  before  he  saw  reason  to  doubt 
the  policy  of  such  vacillating  conduct     In  the 
^^  disastrous  battle  of  St  Aubin,  sir  Edward. Wyde- 

vile was  slain  with  all  his  countrymen  and  seventeen  hundred 
Bretons,  who,  to  deceive  the  enemy,  had  adopted  the  white 
coats  and  red  crosses  of  the  English  soldiers.     The  duke  of 
Orleans  was  made  prisoner:  St  Aubin,  Dinant,  and  St  Malo 
surrendered:  and  Francis  signed  a  treaty,  by  which  he  con- 
sented that  Charles  should  retain  all  his  conquests,  and  bound 
himself  not  to  marry  either  of  his  daughters  without  the  ap- 
probation of  his  lord.     But  the  sequel  was  still 
Sept.  8.        j^Qpg  perplexing.     In  a  few  weeks  Francis  died, 
Sept.  9.        *°^  ^^^  afterwards  his  younger  daughter  follow- 
ed him  to  the  grave.     The  king  of  France,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  pretended  claim,  demanded  the  whole  succession : 
hostilities  recommenced :  and  before  Christmas  one  half  of 
Bretagne  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French.     The  clamour  of 
the  nation  now  roused  Henry  from  his  apathy. 
^^^*  On  the  same  day  he  despatched  envoys  to  the 

kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  Maximilian  and  his  son  the 
archduke  Philip,  to  Anne  of  Bretagne,  and  Charles  of  France. 
Of  these  embassies  the  four  first  were  chiefly  meant  for  pa- 
rade: to  the  orphan  princess  he  made  an  offer  of  an  Eng^lish 
army;  to  the  king  of  France  he  proposed  a  renewal  of  the 
truce,  but  with  an  additional  clause,  that  each  party  might  in- 
clude his  allies.  Sensible  that  the  proposal  would  be  reject- 
ed, he  insinuated  to  Charles,  that  if  his  people  compelled  him 
to  aid  the  Bretons,  his  army  should  act  entirely  on  the  de- 
fensive.! 

•  Bacon,  29—32.    Rym.  xii.  344.  347,    Com.  Supplcm.  c.  Hi,  iv.  HalU 
11—14.    Daniel,  ann.  1485—1488. 
t  Rym.  xii.  347— 355.    Bacon,  :37,  Hall,  v.  15.  Com.  Supptcm.  v.    • 
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Henry  now  summoned  a  parliament.     The  na-    jj^  obuins 
tion  was  anxious  to  rescue  a  young  and  unfortu-    aid  from 
nate  pcincess  from  the  power  of  a  victorious    parliament 
enemy:  but  the  cold-hearted  king  had  determined       /^« 
to  enrich  himself  from  the  generosity  of  the  one,         "'     ' 
and  the  necessities  of  the  other.     From  his  subjects  he  de- 
manded an  aid  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  fpr  the  main- 
tainanceof  ten  thousand  archers  during  twelve  months:  but 
the  amount  was  cut  down  to  seventy -five  thousand;  and  to 
raise  that  sum,  the  lords  for  themselves,  the  commons  for 
themselves  and  their  constituents,  granted  the  king  a  tenth  of 
the  yearly  produce  of  their  lands,  fees,  and  pensions,  with  a 
tax  on  personal  property  of  one  penny  in  eight       x-  u  in 
To  Anne  he  promised  an  army  of  six  thousand        ^ 
archers  to  serve  for  six  months;  but  on  conditions  to  which 
her  necessities  compelled  her  to  subscribe,  that  she  should  sur- 
render two  fortresses  as  securities  for  the  repayment  of  the 
expense,  and  should  take  an  oath  not  to  marry  without  his 
consent     In  the  spring  the  lord  Willoughby  de  Brook  land- 
ed in  Bretagne  with  the  stipulated  number  of  men :  but  as 
Charles  knew  that  the  English  were  forbidden  to  undertake 
offensive  operations,  he  ordered  his  own  forces  to  abstain  from 
a  general  engagement     The  consequence  was  that  a  few  skir- 
mishes kept  up  the  appearance  of  hostilities;  and 
the  auxiliaries,  as  soon  as  the  six  months  of  their  '     * 

service  were  completed,  returned  to  their  own  country.  * 

But,  if  the  war  languished  in  Bretagne,  it  was 
distinguished  by  a  most  brilliant  action  in  Flan-  Sixmiide. 
ders.  The  revolted  Flemings  with  the  aid  of  de 
Cordes  had  besieged  Dixmude :  and  the  lords  Daubeney  and 
Morley  with  two  thousand  archers  and  thrice  that  number  of 
Germans,  attacked  them  in  their  camp,  though  it  was  defend- 
ed by  a  strong  battery.  The  archers  poured  a  volley  of  ar- 
rows into  the  trenches,  fell  on  the  ground  till  the  guns  nad 
been  discharged,  rose  on  their  feet,  poured  in  a  second  volley, 
and  rushed  precipitately  into  the  camp.  The  victory  was 
complete :  but  it  was  stained  with  cruelty.  Revenge  for  tlie 
death  of  **  that  gentill  yong  knight  the  lord  Morley,"  so 
transported  the  victors,  that  they  refused  to  give  quarter,  and 
eight  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  a  car- 
nage almost  unparalleled,  if  we  consider  the  small  number  of 
the  combatants  in  each  army.t 

*  Bacon,  37.    Rym.  zti.  363.  373.    Rot  Pari.  vi.  430. 

t  Hall,  18.  Bacon,  47.  Th«  herald  has  celebrated  in  his  journal  the  rc- 
■ohition  of  an  archer,  called  John  Person  of  (;ovcntr}%  who  having  lost  a 
leg  by  a  cannon  shot,  continued  to  discbarge  his  arrows  kneeling  or  sitting, 
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Tha.expedition  to  Bretagne  had,  hbwever,  been  productive 
or  some  advantage.  It  had  stopped  the  progress  of  the  French 
arms.  At  the  same  time  the  levies  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain, 
had  compelled  Charles  to  detach  a  numerous  force  to  Fonta- 
rabia,  for  the  protection  of  that  frontier.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  defeat  at  Dixmude^  and  the  surrender  of  St.  Omer 
to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  induced  the  French  monarch  to 
listen  to  proposals  for  peace;  and  in  a  convention  with  Maxi* 
milian,  he  consented  to  restore  to  the  princess  all  the  towns 
which  belonged  to  Francis  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  pro- 
mised that,  as  soon  as  the  English  forces  should  retire,  and  she 
should  give  security  for  her  allegiance,  St  Malo,  Fougeres, 
Dinant,  and  St.  Aubin  should  be  sequestered,  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  an  indifferent  person,  till  the  claim  of  Charles  to 
the  dutchy  could  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

We  may  now  return  to  England,  where  of  the 
insurrcc-  sum  voted  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  only 
iTrtl"  *  small  part  had  been  raised.     The  commons  of 

bcrland.  ^^®  northern  counties  had  not  only  refused  to 

pay  their  proportion,  but  had  even  murdered  the 

king's  lieutenant  the  carl  of  Northumberland.     But  the  in- 

A    128       flurrection  was  quickly  suppressed  by  the  earl  of 

*      Surrey:  John  a  Chambre,  one  of  the  ringleaders, 

suffered  at  York:  and  sir  John  Egremond,  the  other,  escaped 

to  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy.*     In  the  next  scs- 
Feb.  27.       ^^^^  ^^^  deficiency  of  the  tax,  which  instead  of 

seventy-five  had  produced  no  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds,  was  amply  supplied  by  the  grant  of  a 
tenth  and  fifteenth,  Henry  with  great  care  deposited  the 
money  in  his  coffers.  War  was  not  his  object  Instead  of 
inilitary  preparations  he  consumed  the  whole  of  the  present 
and  a  great  part  of  the  next  year  in  forming  and  reforming 
alliances  with  the  kings  of  Spain  and  of  the  Komans.  Never 
peftiaps  did  three  princes  profess  more,  and  feel  less^  affec- 
tion for  each  other.  For  the  common  advantage  of  Christen- 
dom they  agreed  to  set  bounds  to  the  ambition  of  France:  bat 
in  reality  each  sought,  by  working  on  the  apprehensions  of 
Charles,  to  promote  his  individual  interest.  Maximilian 
hoped  to  recover  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family  on  the 
north  of  France,  and  with  the  dutchess  to  obtain  the  dutchy 
of  Bretagne:  Ferdinand  expected  to  procure  the  restitution 

'<  And  when  the  Frenchemen  fledde,  he  cried  to  one  of  his  felowes  ukI 
9aide,  have  thow  these  six  arrowes  that  I  hire  lefle,  and  folow  thov  the 
chase,  for  I  ma;  not.    The  which  John  Person  died  within  few  daysafter» 
on  whose  soulle  Gode  haye  mercy."    Let  Coll.  iv,  247, 
•  Hall  16.     Bacon,  41.    Fab.  528.     Ul  CoU.  ir.  346. 
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of  Roiuillony  which  he  had  formerly  mortgaged  for  a  loan  of 
three  hundred  thousand  crowns:  while  Henry  cared  little  for 
the  fate  of  Bretagne,  or  the  interest  of  his  allies,  provided  he 
could  extort  from  Anne  security  for  the  repayment  of  his 
expenses,  and  from  Charles  a  valuable  present  in  reward  of 
his  forbearance.* 

The  king  of  the  Romans  both  by  the  prompti-       ^ 
tude  with  which  he  had  formerly  aent  succours    Anne  of 
to  Francis,  and  the  attention  which  he  had  lately    ^'^^W^ 
paid  to  the  interests  of  Anne,  had  won  the  esteem    ^o^^  ^ 
of  both  the  father  and  daughter:  and  when,  dur- 
ing the  cessation  of  hostilities,  she  signified  her  consent  to  his 
proposal  of  marriage,  she  did  no  more  than  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  her  deceased  parent    If  Maximilian  had  improved 
the  golden  opportunity  to  visit  Bretagne,  he  would  have  se- 
cured  the  object  of  his  ambition;  but  his  Flemish  subjects 
were  in  rebellion;  the  journey  by  land  or  water  would  expose 
him  to  his  enemies;  and  it  was  thought  that  a  marriage  by 
proxy  would  be  equaJly  certain  and  less  dangerous. 
With  this  view  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  the  re-        j^p^j* 
presentative  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  married 
the  dutchess  in  his  name  in  the  month  of  April:  and  within  . 
a  few  weeks,  the  lord  d' Albret,  one  of  her  suitors,  to  revenge 
the  disappointment,  betrayed  to  the  French  the  important 
city  of  Nantes.     War  was  now  renewed:  the       j^ 
king  of  the  Romans  thinking  himself  secure,  ne- 
glected to  succour  his  wife :  Henry  harassed  her  with  de- 
mands of  money  for  the  repayment  of  his  former  expenses : 
and  Charles  formed  the  plan,  suspected  by  neither  of  tl)es» 
powers,  of  compelling  her  to  break  her  contract  nith  Maxi- 
milian, and  to  marry  himself.t 

It  was  true  that  at  an  early  age  he  had  been    ^y^^  ^ 
contracted  to  Margaret  of  Austria,  Maximilian^s    compelled 
daughter,  who  had  been  educated  in  France  as    to  mmy 
his  consort,  and  only  waited  till  she  reached  the    ^  ™S  ^^ 
age  of  puberty,  to  ratify  the  marriage.    But  this  ^^' 

circumstance,  which  might  have  deterred  other  princes,  only 
supplied  Charles  with  a  cloak  to  conceal  his  real  intention. 
By  promises  and  bribes  he  bought  the  counsellors  of  the 
dutchess :  but  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  her,  she  re- 
jected it  with  disdain.  Was  not  Charles  her  natural  enemy? 
Was  he  not  contracted  to  Margaret?  Was  not  she  herself 
married  to  Maximilian  ?  They  replied  that  she  ought  to  sa- 

♦  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  438.     Uym.  xi,  387.  394—430.  437.  440.  443. 
t  Hall,  20.    Bacon,  48.    Com.  Supplem.  vi. 
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crifice  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  interest  of  her  country:  that 
the  contract  between  Charles  and  Margaret  was  yoid^  because 
that  princess  was  under  age:  and  that  the  marriage  between 
herself  and  Maximilian  had  not  been  consummated^  and 
might  therefore  b6  dissolved,  because  Bretagne  was  a  fief  of 
the  French  crown,  and  by  law  an  heiress  could  not  marry 
without  the  consent  of  her  lord.  These  reasons  made  no 
impression  on  tlie  mind  of  Anne;  but  they  were  supported 
by  a  French  army,  which  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Ren- 
nes.  She  was  now  told  that  her  obstinacy  had  been  punish- 
ed. There  remained  no  hope  of  escape.  She  must  be  either 
the  wife  or  the  captive  of  Charles.  Subdued  at  last  by  im- 
portunity and  terror  she  consented  to  a  treaty,  of  which  the 
principal  articles  were  that  she  should  marry  the  French  king; 
that  the  rights  of  each  should  be  reciprocally  communicated 
to  the  other;  that  the  surviver  should  retain  possession  of  the' 
dutchy;  but  that,  in  case  she  were  the  surviver,  she  should, 
if  she  remained  single,  bequeath  her  dominions  to  the  reign- 
ing prince,  or,  if  she  chose  to  marry,  marry  no  one  but  the 
actual  possessor,  or  the  presumptive  heir,  of  the  French 
Dec.  13.        crown.     She  was  married  to  Charles  at  Langey 

in  Tourraine,  and  ct'owned  in  the  abbey  church 
of  9t  Dennis.* 

The  reader  may  conceive  the  feelings  of  Main- 
n  e^wes  "Lilian  at  this  double  disappointment.  By  his' 
for  war.  ^^^^  inactivity,  and  the  arts  of  his  enemy,  he  had 

lost  for  himself  a  wife  and  a  princrpatity,  for  his 
daughter  a  husband  and  a  throng.  His  rage  vented  itself  in 
tiireats  and  imprecations:  but  the'  exhaustion  of  his  treasury, 
and  the  factious  temper  of  his  people,  forbade  him  to  seek 
revenge  by  open  hostilities.  Henry  received  the  intelligence 
with  the  coolness  of  a  philosopher:  and,  instead  of  irritating 
his  mind  by  reflecting  on  what  he  had  lost,  sate  himself  down* 
to  ca^late  the  chances  of  deriving  pecuniary  advan<bages  fr6m 
July  7        ^^^  event.     During  the  last  year  he  had  i-epeat- 

edly  assumed  a  warlike  attitude:  he  had  ordered 
troops  to  be  levied,  stores  to  be  provided;  he  had  even  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  extort  money  in  the  diflcrent  coun- 
ties under  the  illegal  and  vexatious  name  of  "  benevolence. "t 
0^^  j^^      In  October  he  acquainted  the  parliament  with  his 

resolution  of  chastising  the  perfidy  of  the  Frencli 
king  (though  Charles  had  not  then  married  the  princess),  and 
obtained  from  it  a  grant  of  two  tenths,  and  two  fifteenths.  % 

•  HaM,  29.    Bacon,  S5.    Com.  Supplcm.  vi.     Daniel,  tnno  14a9— 1491. 
t  Byni.  xiL  446.  455.  4^4.  i  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  442. 
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After  Christinas  be  found  both  housea  strll  more  eager  for  war: 
an  act  was  passed  in  favour  of  those  who  should 
accon^pany  the  king,  enabling  them  to  alienate      j^  ^i, 
their  estates  without  the  payment  of  fines,  and  to 
enfeoff  lands,  that  their  executors  might  have  funds  to  fulfil 
their  bequests:  and  laws  were  made,  compelling  the  captains 
under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  to  pay  their  men 
within  six  days  after  the  money  was  issued  from  the  treasury, 
and  making  it  felony  for  any  soldier  to  leave  the  army  with- 
out  the  permission  of  his  superior  ofiBicer.* 

Still  these  lawa  and  preparations  were  but  a 
mask,  under  which  the  kine  sought  to  eonce^l    ^^^ 
his  designs  from  his  own  subjects  as  well  as  the 
enemy.   The  former  would  pay  the  tenths  and  fifteenths:  the- 
latter  might  perhaps,  offer  a  valuable  sum  for  the  purchase  of 
peace*     With  this  view  he  continually  invented  reasons  for 
delay.     It  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  the  kingdom  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  Scots:  four  months  were  em-       ^  ^s 
ployed  in  negociatinga  prolongation  of  the  arm- 
istice between  the  two  kingdoms.t  Two  more  were  consumed 
io  forming  contracts  for  the  levy  of  different  descriptions  of 
force;  of  men  at  arms  each  attended  by  his  custrel  and  page, 
of  lancers  and  archers  on  horseback,  and  of  foot  sofdiem 
armed  with  bows,  halberts,  and  bills. :(    These  troops  were 
mustered  and  inspected  in  June  and  July;  yet  week  passed 
after  week,  and  the  season  for  active  operations  was  suffered 
to,  elapse,  before  the  king  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
In  the  beginning  of  October  he  landed  at  Calais^      q^l  ^ 
a  fortnight  Mer  he  sate  down  before  Boulogne, 
^ith  sixteen  hundred  men  $it  arms,  and  twenty*      ^^^'  ^^' 
five  thousand  infantry. 

It  was  now  believed  that  the  war  had  begun: 
and  the  people  of  England  flattered  themselves    ^J^  ^®"' 
with  the  anticipation  of  victory  and  conquest.     pc^ceVfth 
Henry  had  other  objects  in  view.    As  long  back    charlet. 
as  the  month  of  June  he  had  commissioned  the 
lord  d' Aubigny,  governor  of  Calais,  to  negociate  a  peace  and 
alliance  with  Charles;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  appearances, 
that  peace  was,  in  substance  at  leasL  already  concluded.     On 
the  part  of  France  no  preparations  nhiere  made  to  repel  the  in- 
vaders: and  Henry,  instead  of  acting  with  vigour,  first  pub* 
lished  a  letter  from  his  envoy  in  the  eourt  of  Maximiliaa^ 
and  then   another  from   his  ambassador  with  Ferdinand, 

t  $ut  7.  Hen.  VU.  1,  2,  3.  f  Ryai.  aii.  465.  473.    . 

i  Kym.  xii.  4rS-480. 
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that  the  army  might  know  how  little  was  to  be  expected  from 

either  of  those  princes.    Soon  afterwards  he  received  from 

Oct.  3T.        d'Aubigny  the  rough  draft  of  a  treaty,  which  was 

immediately  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
twenty-four  of  his  principal  officers.  In  their  report  to  the 
king  diey  advised  him  to  sign  it,  alleging  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  the  sickness  of  the  army,  the  inactivity  of  his  allies, 
the  strength  of  Boulogne,  and  the  neighbouring  fortresses,  and 
Nov.  3  ^^^  advantageous  offers  of  his  antagonist     Henry 

had  asked  their  opinion  merely  to  exonerate  him* 
self  from  the  blame:  and  two  treaties,  the  one  public,  the 
other  private,  were  immediately  concluded.  By  the  former, 
peace,  alliance,  and  confederacy,  were  established  between 
the  two  crowns,  to  last  during  the  lives  of  both  kings,  and  for 
one  year  after  the  death  of  the  surviver:  by  the  latter  Charles 
bound  himself  to  pay  to  Henry  by  half-yearly  instalments  of 
twenty-five  thousand  francs,  the  aggregate  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  thousand  pounds  sterling:  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand  of  which  should  be  received  in  lieu  of 
all  claims  against  Anne  of  Bretagne,and  twenty-five  thousand 
as  the  arrears  of  the  annuity  due  to  the  late  king  Edward  IV. 
Henry  returned  to  Calais.  His  favourites,  who  had  received 
bribes  from  >the  French  king,  applauded  the  wisdom  and 
good  fortune  of  their  master;  but  the' army  loudly  condemned 
the  dissimulation  and  avarice  of  a  prince,  who,  to  replenish 
his  own  coffers,  had  not  hesitated  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
the  nation,  and  to  lead  so  many  knights  and  noblemen  into 
ruinous,  and  at  the  same  time  unnecessary  expenses.* 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  to  the  reader  one 
F^A"  ^^  *^®  tno9t  mysterious  personages  recorded  in 

Warbeck.       English  history.    About  the  time  when  Henry 

declared  war  against  France,  a  merchant  vessel 
from  Lisbon  cast  anchor  in  the  cove  of  Cork.  Among  the 
passengers  was  a  youth,  whom  no  person  knew,  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  handsome  features  and  courtly  deportment. 
It  was  soon  rumoured  that  he  was  Richard  duke  of  York, 
the  second  son  of  Edward  IV.:  but  how  hi%  birth  was  ascer- 
tained, or  in  what  manner  he  accounted  for  his  escape  from 
.  the  Tower,  when  Edward  V.  was  murdered,!  or  where  he 
had  lived  during  the  last  seven  years,  though  questions  which 
.    must  have  been  asked,  are  secrets,  which  have  never  been 

•  Bym.  xii.  490—508.    Bacon,  63.     Rot  Pari.  vi.  507. 
t  Even  those  who  assert  this  adventurer  to  be  the  real  duke  of  York, 
JAgree  that  Edward  V.  was  dead,  aa  he  never  appeared,  not  did  anv  one 
Aver  ta^Le  his  name. 
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explained.  To  such  inquiries,  however,  he  gave  answers 
which  satisfied  the  credulity  of  his  friends:  and,  as  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  were  warmly  attached  to  the  house  of  York^ 
O' Water,  the  late  mayor  of  Cork,  easily  induced  the  citizens 
to  declare  in  his  favour.  An  attempt  was  even  made  to  secure 
the  aid  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and  of  his  kinsman  the  earl  of 
Desmond,  formerly  the  great  supporters  of  the  white  rose. 
The  latter  declared  in  favour  of  Perkin:  the  former,  who  had 
lately  been  disgraced  by  Henry,  returned  an  ambiguous  but 
courteous  answer.  The  adventurer  had  yet  no  apparent  rea- 
son to  be  displeased  with  his  reception :  when  he  suddenly 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  ministers  of  Charles  VIII.,to 
visit  France,  and  place  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  monarch.  He  was  received  by  the  j^n^,^iJ^-^ 
king  as  the  real  duke  of  York,  and  the  rightful  in  Fnn^/ 
heir  to  the  English  throne.  For  his  greater  se- 
curity a  guard  of  honour  was  allotted  to  him  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  lord  of  Concressault  .''^  and  the  English  exiles  and 
outlaws,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred,  offered  him  their  ser- 
vices by  their  agent  sir  George  Nevil.  Henry  was  perplexed 
and  alarmed.  He  hastened  to  sign  the  peace  with  the  French 
monarch;  and  Charles  instantly  ordered  the  adventurer  to 
quit  his  dominions.  This  order  betrays  the  real  object  of  the 
countenance  which  had  been  given  to  his  pretensions:  perhaps 
it  may  explain  why  he  made  his  appearance  at  that* particular 
period.! 

Leaving  France  he  solicited  the  protection  of 
Margaret,  the  dowager  dutchess  of  Burgundy,     d^^h^****f 
who  received  him  with  joy,  appointed  him  a     Burgundy, 
guard  of  thirty  halberdiers,  and  gave  him  the  sur- 
name of  "  The  white  rose  of  England.''     Her  conduct  re- 
vived the  al^rm  of  the  king,  and  the  hopes  of  his  enemies. 
Could  the  aunt,  it  was  asked,  be  deceived  as  to  the  identity 
of  her  nephew?'  Or  would  so  virtuous  a  princess  countenance 
an  impostor?  Henry  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery.     His  agents  were  distributed  through  the 
towns  and  villages  of  Flanders,  and  valuable  rewards  were 
offered   for  the  slightest  information.     The  Yorkists  were 
equally  active.     Their  secret  agent  sir  Robert  Clifford,  was 
permitted  to  see  ^'  the  white  rose,"  and  to  hear  from  the  pre- 

*  of  a  Scotch  family  of  the  name  of  Monipeny.  If  I  understand  riglitly  a 
letter  of  Ramsay  lord  BothweIl«  Concressault  told  him,  that  he  and  the  ad< 
niral  of  France  had  made  many  inquiiiet  respecting  the  birth  of  the  ad- 
venturer, but  to  no  purpoM.  See  the  letter  in  Finkarton's  Scotland, 
ii*  438. 

t  Hall,  30,  31. 
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tender  and  his  aunt  the  history  of  his  adventures.  He  assur- 
ed his  employers  in  England  that  the  claim  of  the/xew  duke 
of  York  was  indisputable :  while  the  royal  emissaries  reported, 
that  his  real  name  was  Perkin  Warbeck:  that  he  was  born  of 
respectable  parents  in  the  city  of  Tournay;  that  he  had  fre* 
quented  the  company  of  the  English  merchants  in  Flanders: 
and  had  sonie  time  before  sailed  from  Middleburgh  to  Lisboa 
in  the  service  of  lady  Brompton,the  wife  of  one  of  the  outlaws.* 

With  this  clue  Henry  was  satisfied,  and  imme* 
MekTto  ob.  ^>3it®'y  despatched  sir  Edward  Poynings,  and  Dr. 
tain  posses-  Warham,  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  archduke 
sionofAVar-  Philip,  sovereign  of  Burgundy.  Their  ostensi- 
b««^  ble  object  was  to  renew  the  treaties  between  Eng* 

July  13.  ^^^^  *"^  ^^^  Netherlands:  but  their  secret  instruc* 
tions  commissioned  them  to  demand  the  surreor* 
der,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  the  expulsion  of  War- 
beck.  The  ministers  of  the  archduke  were  divided,  some 
maintaining  the  identity,  others  the  imposture  of  the  preteo* 
der.  An  answer  was  ultimately  returned,  that  Philip,  through 
friendship  for  the  king,  would  abstain  from  affording  aid  to 
his  enemy,  but  that  he  could  not  control  the  dutchess,who 
was  absolute  mistress  within  the  lands  of  her  dower.  Henry, 
to  manifest  his  displeasure,  withdrew  the  mart  of  English 
cloth  from  Antwerp  to  Calais,  and  strictly  prohibited  all  ior 
tercourse  between  the  two  countries.! 

iris  designs  Clifford,  and  Barley  his  associate,  had  gone  ta 
are  betray-  Flanders,  as  the  envoys  of  the  Yorkists:  theii; 
ed.  fidelity  was  soon  corrupted  by  the  promises  and 

1494.  presents  of  Henry;   and  the  moment  they  had 

wormed  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  adventurer, 
they  betrayed  to  the  king  all  his  secrets,  with  the  names  of 
hiii  partisans.  On  tlie  same  day  the  lord  Fitz-water,  sir  Simon 
Mountford,  sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  Robert  Ratcliffe,  William 
Dawbeney,  Thomas  Cressemer,  Thomas  Atwood,  and  seve- 
ral clergymen,  were  apprehended  on  the  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. Their  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  the  pretender 
in  Flanders  was  considered  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  guilt; 
and  all  received  judgment  of  death.  Mountford,  Thwaites^ 
and  Ratcliffe,  suffered  immediately :  lord  Fitz-water  was  im- 
prisoned  at  Calais,  where  three  years  later  he  forfeited  his 
life  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape.  The  rest  were  par- 
doned :  but  this  act.  of  vigour  astonished  and  dismayed  the 
unkiiown  friends  of  the  adventurer,  many  of  whom,  conscious 

•  Hall,  31,  32.  t  Ryra.  xil.  544.    Hall,  33. 
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of  their  jguiltj  and  sensible  that  their  associates  had  been  be- 
trayed, fled  for  security  to  different  sanctuaries.* 

There  remained,  however,  one,  who,  while  he    ^^^       ,^ 
flattered  himself  that  he  possessed  a  high  place  in    saos  exe- 
the  royal  favour,  had  been  secretly  marked  out    cuted. 
for  destruction.     After  the  festivities  of  Christmas        ^495. 
Henry  repaired  with  his  court  to  the  Tower.      ^*"' 
Clifford  arrived  from  Flanders,  was  introduced  to  the  king  in 
council,  and  on  his  knees  obtained  a  full  pardon.     Being  ex- 
horted to  prove  his  repentance  by  discovering  what  he  knew 
of  the  conspiracy,  he  accused  the  lord  chamberlain,  sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley.     The  king  started  with  affected  horror,  and  re- 
fused to  give  credit  to  the  charge.    To  sir  William  he  was 
indebted  both  for  his  crown  and  his  life.     At  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  fvhen  he  was  on  the  point  of  sinking  under  the 
pressure  of  the  enemy,  that  nobleman  had  rescued  him  from 
danger,  and  Jiad  secured  to  him  the  victory.     But  Clifford 
repeated  the  accusation  with  greater  boldness,  and  Henry, 
ot»t  of  apparent  tenderness  for  his  friend,  desired  sir  William 
to  confine  himself  to  his  apartment  in  the  square  tower,  and 
to  res^ve  his  defence  till  his  examination  on  the  following 
morning.     Whether  it  arose  from  consciousness  of  guilt,  or 
from  confidence  in  his  past  services,  the  prisoner  confessed  the 
truth  of  the  charge:  on  that  confession  he  was  arraigned  and 
condemned  at  Westminster :  and  after  a  decent  interval  suf- 
fered the  punishment  of  decapitation.     His  death 
gave  rise  to  contradictory  reports.     By  some  it      '«*^*  "• 
was  isaid  that  he  had  supplied  the  pretender  with  money:  by 
others,  that  when  he  was  solicited  to  declare  for  him,  he  had 
replied:  "Were  I  sure  that  he  was  the  son  of  Edward,  I 
would  never  fight  against  him."t    This  at  least  is  probable, 
that  unless  he  had  been  really  entangled  in  the  conspiracy, 
Hfenry  would  never  have  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  a  no- 
bleman, to  whom  he  was  under  so  many  obligations:  but  the 
king's  avarice  provoked  a  suspicion  that  the  enormous  wealth 
of  the  prisbner  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  pardon.     By  bis 
death,  plate  and  money  to  the  value  of  forty  thousand  pounds, 
with  lands  to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  pounds  a-year,  de- 
volved to  the  crown. J 

•  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  503,  504.     Hall,  34. 

f  Pofyd.  Vii^.  593.  Andr6  says  that  he  not  only  sent  money  to  the  pre- 
tender, but  ilium  tatari  et  in  regnum  addueere  pMnisserat.  M8.  Dom.'^A. 
xviii. 

*  Rot  Pari.  vi.  504.  Fab.  530.  Hall,  35.  Bacon,  76^7S,  S^ed.  ex.  MS. 
Bern.  Andrew,  974. 
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In  the  mean  time,  as  the  natives  of  Ireland  had 

^"^'rf'th       '®°8  ^^^^  warmly  attached  to  the  rival  family, 
^^^  Henry  had  devoted  a  part  of  his  attention  to  the 

pacification  of  that  island.  He  nominally  intrust- 
ed the  government,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  York^  to  his  se- 
cond son  Henry :  but  as  the  prince  was  only  fou^  years  old, 
sir  Edward  Poynings  was  appointed  his  deputy,  and  took  pos- 
session with  a  small  army  of  one  thousand  men.  Poynings 
was  soon  called  into  the  field  by  the  turbulence  of  O'Hanlan, 
an  Irish  chieftain:  but  the  natives  retired  before  him  into 
their  woods,  and  thence  by  sudden  and  repeated  sallies  inflict- 
ed severe  injuries  on  their  opponents.  The  deputy^  attribut- 
ing his  bad  success  to  the  jealousy  or  perfidy  of  the  earl  of 
Kildare,  arrested  that  nobleman,  sent  him  to  England,  and 
summoned  a  parliament.  In  thai;  assembly  several  statutes 
were  enacted  to  free  the  lower  classes  of  inhabitants  from  the 
grievous  impositions  of  coyne  and  livery;  to  break  the  pow- 
er of  the  great  lords  by  the  prohibition  of  maintainance;  to 
preserve  the  English  ascendency  within  the  pale  by  the  re^ 
vival  of  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny;*  and  to  provide  for  the 
good  government  of  the  English  domains  by  giving  to  all  sta- 
tutes ^^  lately  made  in  England,  and  belonging  to  the  public 
weal  of  the  same,"  the  force  of  law  in  Ireland.  As  the  people 
had  been  harassed  by  frequent  parliaments,  in  which  ordi- 
nances were  repeatedly  made  for  the  sole  profit  of  the  chief 
governor,  or  of  the  party  which  he  espoused,  it  was  enacted 
that  for  the  future  no  parliament  should  be  holden,  till  the 
king  had  been  informed,  by  the  lieutenant  and  council,  of  the 
necessity  of  the  same,  and  of  the  acts  intended  to  be  passed 
in  it,  and  had  previously  given  his  license  and  approbation 
under  the  great  seal.f  In  these  provisions  the  deputy  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  other  object  than  the  welfare  of  the 
state:  but  he  was  thought  to  have  been  swayed  by  private 
considerations  in  the  act  of  attainder  which  he  procured 
against  the  earl  of  Kildare,  his  family  and  adherents.  Henry, 
however,  whose  object  it  was  to  strengthen  his  interest  in  the 
sister  island,  condemned  the  precipitancy  of  Poynings,  and 
reversed  the  attainder  in  the  English  parliament.  The  earl 
of  Desmond,  whose  guilt  was  less  ambiguous,  had  previously 
submitted,  had  given  one  of  his  sons  as  a  hostage  for  his  fide- 
lity, and  had  taken  a  second  time  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A 
free  pardon  was  afterwards  granted  to  the  rest  of  the  natives, 

•  That  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Irish  language  was  excepted:  a  proof 
that  the  English  settlers  had  by  this  time  generally  adopted  it. 

t  OnPoyning's  law,  I  have  followed  the  opinion  of  Lcland,  ii.  App.  512 
— 516. 
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with  the  exception  of  lord  Barry  and  0' Water:  and  tranquil- 
lity wfts  fully  jnestored  in  the  island** 

Three  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  pre-  • 

tender  first  set  forth  his  claim:  and  yet,  during  ''J^tobcck 
that  long  interval,  he  had  never  made  any  attempt  fan^?^^  ** 
to  establish  it  by  legal  proof,  or  to  enforce  it  by 
an  appeal  to  the  sword.  This  protracted  delay,  the  accounts 
which  had  been  published  of  his  country  and  parentage,  the 
punishment  of  his  friends  in  England,  and  the  pacification  of 
Ireland,  made  his  cause  appear  desperate:  and  both  the  Flem- 
ish, whose  commeree  had  been  suspended  on  his  account^  and 
the  archduke,  whose' treasury  sufiered  from  the  deficiency  of 
the  customs,  began  to  complain  of  the  countenance  which  he 
had  hitherto  received  from  the  dutchess  Margaret  In  this 
emergency  he  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Flanders  with  #.few 
hundreds  of  adventurers  attached  to  his  fortunes,  and,  while 
Henry  was  on  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Latham  in  Lancashire, 
made  a  descent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal  .  ' 

But  the  inhabitants,  either  believing  him  an  *im-  ^^ 
postor,  or  urged  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the  royal  displeasure, 
attacked  the  invaders,  made  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pri- 
soners, add  drove  the  remainder  into  their  boats.  All,  the 
captives  were  hanged  by  the  order  of  Henry,  some  in  Lon- 
don>  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  coast  Warbieck  re- 
tamed  in  despair  to  FIanders.t 

In  autumn  the  parliament  assembled,  and  at  the  ^ 

king*«  request  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against    f^focetdr 
iwenty-one  gentlemen  who  had  suffered,  or  had    }|]ScnL*^ 
been  condemned,  for  their  adhesion  to  the  pre-       Oct. 37. 
tender.    The  other  acts  of  the  session  were  to 
ratify  the  peace  of  Estaples,  according  to  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  ;t  and  to  enact  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  against  all 
persons  holding  fees,  annuities,  or  offices  from  the  crown  (and 
to  these  were  afterwairds  added,  all  possessing  lands,  here- 
ditaments, and  honours  by  letters  patent},§  who  should  ne* 
gleet  to  attend  in  person  the  king  in  his  Wars.  But  the  nation 
bad  now  grown  weary  of  civil  dissention.    The  extinction  or 
beggary  of  so  many  noble  and  opulent  families  had  proved  a 
useful  lesson  to  the  existing  generation;  and  men  betrayed  a 
reluctance  to  engage  in  contests,  in  which  they  knew  from 
experience,  that  they  must  either  eain  the  ascendancy,  or  lose 
their  lives  or  their  fortunes.  To  obviate  these  disastrous  con- 
sequences a  statute  was  made,  declaring,  that  no  one,  who 

•  Rot  Pari.  vi.  482.    Rym.  xii.  558—562.  567.  634. 

t  Fkb.  530.     Hall.  37.     Stov,  479.     Rot.  Pari.  Ti.  504. 

♦  Rot  Pari.  n.  503—508.   ^Brro.  xU.  710.       •  •    *  Ikid.  Ti.  585. 
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should  attend  on  the  ting'  and  sovereign  lord  for  the  time 
being,  to  do  him  faithful-service  in  his  wars,  should  hereafter,' 
oi>that  account,  whatever  might  be  the  fortune  of  battle,  be 
attainted  of  treason,  or  incur  the  penalty  of  forfeiture.  That 
this  act  might  be  set  aside  by  the  avarice  or  the  resentment 
of  a  successful  competitor,  was  indeed  evident:  yet  it  was 
perJ)aps  the  best  remedy  that  could  be  devised  for  the  evil; 
and  a  hope  was  cherished  both  from  the  reasonableness  of  the 
measure,  and  from  the  benefits  which  it  promised  to  all  par- 
ties, that  in  future  contests  it  would  be  generally  respected.^ 
• .  The  repulse  of  Warbeck  in  his  late  expedition, 

received  in  and  the  complaint  of  the  Flemish  merchants,  in- 
Scbiland.  duced  the  archduke  to  solicit  a  reconciliation  with 
1496^  Henry;  and,  after  a  few  conferences  between  their 
Feb.  24.  respective  envoys,  the  ^^great  treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  the  Netherlands''  was' signed.-  By  it 
every  facility  was  afforded  to  the  trade  of  the  two  countries; 
but  there  was  appended  to  it  a  provision,  which  from  this  pe- 
riod Henry  inserted  iri  every  treaty  with  foreign  sovereigns, 
that  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  banish  from  his 
dominions  the  known  enemies  of  the  other:  and  to  preclude 
the,  possibility  of  evasion  in  the  present  instance,  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  Philip  should  not  permit  the  dutchess 
to  aid*or  harbour  the  king's  rebels,  but  should  deprive  her  of 
Tier  domains,  if  she  acted  in  opposition'to  this  en^agementt 
Warbeck  could  no  longer  remain  in  Flanders.  He  sailed  to 
Cork:  but  the  Irish  refused  to  venture  their  lives  in  his  ser- 
vice. From  Cork  he  passed  to  Scotland,  and  exhibited,  U 
was  said,  to  the  king,  recommendatory  letters  from  Charles 
VHI.  and  his  friend  the  dutchess  of  Burgundy.  James  re- 
ceived the  adventurer  with  kindness;  paid  him  the  honours 
due' to  the  prince,  whose  character  he  had  assumed;  and  to 
evince  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  gave  to  him  in  marriage 
his  near  relation,  the  lady  Catharine  Gordon,  daughter  to  the 
earl  of  Huntley.  J 

.  This  sudden  improvement  in  the  fortune  of  the 

England  adventurer  renewed  the  jealousy  and  apprehen- 
sions of  the  king,  who  had  good  reason  to  suspect 
the  enmity  of  James.  That  prince  had  been  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  murderers  of  his  father,  a  faction  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  England:  and  Henry  had  in  consequence  entered 
into  engagements  with  a  party  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  who 
undertook  to  seize  the  person  of  their  young  sovereign,  and 

•  Stat.  10  Hen.  VH.  c.  118.  f  Ry™-  »i.  579—591. 

«  Poljdorcif  593. '  Hall,S8»39.    Stow,  479.    Speed,  977. 
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to  conduct  him  to  London.'*'    Now,  however.  Fox,  bishop  of 
Durham,  was  commissioned  to  open  a  negociation,  and  to 
tempt  the  fidelity  of  James,  with  the  ofifer  of  an  English  prin- 
cess in  marriage.     But  he  listened  rather  to  the        ^ 
suggestions  of  resentment  or  ambition:  and  de-  ^^' 

manded  as  the  price  of  his  forbearance  terms  to  which  the 
king  refused  his  assent.     Fox  was  followed  by  Concressault, 
as  ambassador  from  the  French  monarch,  who  proposed,  that 
aU  subjects  of  dispute  between  the  two  kings  should  be  re* 
ferred  to  the  decision  of  his  sovereign:  and  when  that  was  re- 
fused, offered  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the  person  of 
the  adventurer  to  be  sent  a  captive  into  France.!    The  bribe 
was  indignantly  rejected  by  James,  who  coined  his  plate  into 
money,  obtained  a  small  supply  from  the  dutchcss  of  Bur- 
gundy,  and  engaged  to  place  the  pretendep  on  the  throne,  on 
condition  that  he  should  receive  as  the  reward  of  his  services 
the  town  of  Berwick,  and  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  marks  in 
two  years4  Warbeck  had  mustered  under  his  standard  four- 
teen hundred  men,  outlaws  from  all  nations:  to  these  James 
added  all  the  forces  it  was  in  his  power  to  raise;  and  the  com- 
bined army  crossed  the  borders  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
when  no  preparation  had  been  made  to  oppose  them.     They 
were  preceded  by  a  proclamation^  in  which  the  adventurer 
'styled  himself  Richard  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England 
and  France,  lord  of  Ireland,  and  prince  of  Wales.  It  narrated 
in  general  terms  «his  escape  from  the  Tower,  his  wanderings 
in  foreign  countries,  the  usurpation  of  "  Henry  Tydder,"  the 
attempts  to  debauch  the  fidelity  of  his  confidents,  the  execu- 
tion aiid  attainder  of  his  friends  in  England,  and  the  prptec- 
tion  which  he  had  received  from  the  king  of  Scots;     He  was 
now  in  England,  accompanied  by  that  monarch,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reclaiming  his  rightc  and  James,  whose  only  object 
was  to  assist  him,  had  engaged  to  retire  the  moment  that  he 
should  be.joined  by  a  competent  number  of  natives.  He  there- 
fore called  on  every  true  Englisliman  to  arm  in  his  cause;  and 
.  promised  to  the  man  whp. should  "  take  or  distress  Henry 
Tydder,''  a  reward  proportioned  to  his  condition,  "  so  as  the 
most  low  and  simplest  of  degree  should  have  for  his  labour 
one  thousand  pounds  in  money,  and  lands  to  the  yearly  value 
of  one  hundred  marks  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  %ver."§     But 

•  Rym.  xii.  440.     Pinkcrt.  Scot.  ii.  App.  1.      '  ' 

"I"  Was  it  Charles,  who  wished  to  get  possession  of  Warbeck,  or  Heniy, 
who  made  the  offer  throagb  Charlesr  It  is  certain  that  the  ambassador  was 
Bent  at  the  instance  of  Henry.    Pinkert.  Scot.  ii.  App.  1.  ibid. 

#  AU  these  particulars  are  taken  from  a  tetter  of  lord  Both  well.    Ibid. 

§  This  proclamation  is  printed  in  Henry,  xii.  App.  i^  p.  387.  It  Is  much 
altered  by  Bacon,  BT.  t         .  . 
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the  proclamation  had  no  effect.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  had 
worn  away,  and  not  a  sword  waa  UDsheathed  in  favour  of  the 
white  rose.  The  Scots,  to  console  their  disappointment,  and 
to  repay  themselves  for  their  trouble,  pillaged  the  country 
without  mercy, 

I  sutrec-  ^  ^^^^  **  ^®  intelligence  of  this  invasion 

lion  in  ,  reached  Henry,  he  ordered  Dawbeney,  the  lord 
Cornwall.       chamberlain,  to  raise  forces,  summoned  a  great 

f  cb.  13.  council,  and  afterwards  a  parliament,  and  obtain- 
ed  a  grant  of  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths.*  In 
most  counties  the  tax  was  levied  without  opposition:  in  Corn- 
wall the  people,  inflamed  by  the  harangues  of  Flammock  an 
attorney,  and  of  Joseph  a  farrier,  flew  to  arms;  refused  to  pay 
their  money  for  an  object  which,  it  was  pretended,  did  not 
concern  them,  but  the  natives  of  the  northern  counties;  and 
resolved,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  to  demand 
of  the  king  the  punishment  of  archbishop  Morton,  and  of  sir 
Reginald  Gray,  the  supposed  authors  of  this  unjustifiable  im- 
post The  misguided  multitude  commenced  their  march:  at 
*  Wells  they  were  joined  by  the  lord  Audley,  who  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  and  conducted  them,  through  Salisbury  and 
Winchester  into  Kent.     Opposed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 

June  22  county,  he  turned  towards  London,  and  encamp- 
ed on  Blackheath  in  sight  of  the  capital.  But 
Henry  had  by  this  time  been  joined  by  most  of  the  southern 
nobility,  and  by  the  troops  that  had  been  previously  raised 
against  the  Scots.  On  a  Saturday  (the  king  superstitiously 
believed  that  Saturday  was  his  fortunate  day)  the  lord  chara- 
*  berlain  marched  to  attack  the  insurgents:  the  earl  of  Oxford 
made  a  circuit  to  fall  on  their  rear:  and  Henry  with  the  artil- 
lery waited  in  St  George's  fields  the  event  of  the  battle. 
The  Cornish  archers  defended  with  obstinacy  the  bridge  at 
Deptford  strand:  but  the  moment  it  was  forced,  the  insurgents 
fled  in  despair.  Two  thousand  were  killed:  fifteen  Hundred 
were  taken.  Lord  Audley  lost  his  head:  Flammock  and 
Joseph  were  hanged:  the  rest  obtained  a  pardon  from  the 
king,  and  if^ere  allowed  to  compound  for  their  liberty  with 
their  captors,  on  the  best  terms  in  their  power.  This  lenity, 
so  unusual  in  Henry,  was  attributed  by  some  to  policy,  and  a 
desire  to  attach  to  his  eause  the  men  of  Cornwall;  by  others 
to  gratitude  for  the  life  of  the  lord  chamberlain,  whom  the 
insurgents  had  made  prisoner  at  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  and  had  restored  to  liberty  without  ransom,  t 

^  Bot  Ptri.  Ti.  513—519. 

t  Rjnn.  xiL  696.    Hall,  41»  42,  43.    Fab.  531.    Rot.  Pari.  ri.  544. 
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While  the  attention  qf  the  king  was  occupied 
by  the  Comsh  insurgents,  James  again  crossed  g|*Saiid^ 
the  borders,  and  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Nor- 
ham,  while  his  light  troops  scoured  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Tees.  But  the  earl  of  Surrey  with  twenty  thousand  men,  was 
now  hastening  towards  the  north*  The  plunderers  cautiously 
retired  as  he  advanced:  James  abandoned  the  siege;  and  Sur- 
rey retaliated  on  the  Scottish  borderers  the  injuries  which 
they  had  inflicted  on  their  English  neighbours.  The  failure 
of  this  second  expedition,  with  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Cornishmen,  induced  the  king  of  Scots  to  listen  to  the  sug- 

S;e8tion  of  don  Pedro  Ayala,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
aboured  with  earnesfness  to  reconcile  the  two  monarehs. 
Commissioners  met  at  Ay  town  in  Scotland:  Ayala 
presented  himself  as  mediator;  and  a  truce  was     ®^P*'  ^^' 
concluded  for  sevep  years.    James  was  so  satisfied  with  the 
impartiality  of  the  Spaniard,  that  he  entrusted  the  interests  of 
the  Scottish  crown  to  his  discretion;  and  Ayala  prolonged 
the  truce  till  the  termination  of  one  year  after  the  death  of 
the  surviver  of  the  two  kings.     There  only  remained  a  few 
points,  on  which  the  demands  of  Henry  were  deemed  by  the 
king  of  Scots  derogatory  from  his  honour:  and  thpse  at  the 
suggestion  of  Ayala  were  referred  to  the  impartial  decision 
of  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain.* 

The  enthusiasm  which  had  been  excited  by  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Warbeck  in  Scotland,  bad  long  been  on  tfle  de- 
elino:  and  before  the  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  whether 
it  were  that  he  saw  the  current  of  public  opinion  setting 
against  him,  or  hoped  to  profit  by  the  troubles  in  Cornwall, 
or  had  received  a  hint  from  his  royal  protector  (for  all  these 
reasons  have  been  assigned)  he  departed  from  Scotland  with 
four  ships,  and  six  score  companions.     He  first  touched  at . 
Cork,  and  solicited  in  vain  the  aid  of  the  earl  of 
.Desmond.      From  Cork  he  directed  his  course    ^•'*^*^^"* 
across  the  channel  to  Whitsand  bay;  and  proceed-      septV 
ing  by  land  to  Bodmin,  unfurled  the  standard  of 
Richard  IV.  The  men  of  Cornwall  had  not  acquired  wisdom 
from  their  recent  defeat     Three  thousand  ofiercd  their  ser- 
vices to  the  adventurer:  and  that  number  was  doubled  be- 
fore he  reached  the  city  of  Exeter.  Here  he  formed  his  army 
into  two  divisions,  and  while  one  attempted  to  scale  the  walls, 
commanded  the  other  to  set  fire  to  the  opposite  gate.     The 
first  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss:  the  second  was 

•  lljm.xii.  671.673— 680.    HaU»45. 
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foiled  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  citizens,  who^oa  their  pari 
kindled  a  fire  in  the  very  gateway,  and  constantly  fed  it  with 
fuel,  till  they  had  dug  a  deep  trench  between  themselTesand 
the  enemy.  The  loss  of  two  hundred  men  in  this  uqfortu* 
nate  attempt,  and  the  arrival  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county 
to  the  defence  of  the  city,  compelled  the  adventurer  to  de- 
camp- On  his  road  to  Taunton  he  saw  himself  deserted  by 
many  of  his  adherents:  but  the  Cornishmen  bade  him  pro- 
ceed, and  promised  to  devote  their  lives  to  his  service.  The 
royal  army  had  now  arrived:  the  main  battle  was  command- 
ed by  the  lord  steward  and  lord  chamberlain;  Henry  station- 
ed himself  with  the  reserve;  aiid  a  cogiplete  but  sanguinary 
victory  was  confidently  anticipated.  During  the  day  the  pre- 
tended Richard  with  great  composftre  made-  preparation  for 

battle:  but  his  heart  failed  at  the  sight  of  theroyal 
He  flies  to  ft  standard;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  he  left  his 
"sept*20.       camp  with  a  guard  of  sixty  men,  and  riding  all 

night,  entered  his  name  in  the  sanctuary  of  Beau- 
lieu  in  Hampshire.  His  followers,  seejng  themselves  aban- 
doned by  their  captain,  implored  the  king's  mercy.  The 
ringleaders  were  hanged,  and  the  rest  dismissed  without 
ransom.  tWarbeck's  wife,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Gordon,  who 
had  been  left  at  Mount  St  Michael,  submitted  at  the  first 
summons.  When  she  was  introduced  to  the  king,  she  blush- 
ed and  burst  into  tears:*  but  he  relieved  her  apprehensions, 
and  sAit  her  to  the  queen,  with  whom  she  afterwards  lived 
as  an  attendant,  still  retaining,  on  account  of  her  beauty,  the 
appellation  pf  "  the  white  rose,"  which  she  had  originally 
derived  froni  the  pretensions  of  her  husband,  t  . 

In  the  sanctuary  of  Beaulieu  the  fugitive  had 
tii^^kln*^      leisure   to  reflect  on  his  melancholy  situation. 

He  saw  the  abbey  constantly  surrounded  with  a 
guard:  he  was  repeatedly  tempted  to  leave  it  by  promises  of 
pardon:  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  resolved  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The  king  did  not  vio- 
late his  word,  but  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  presence. 
When  he  returned  to  London,  Warbeck  rode  in  his*  suite, 
surrounded  by  multitudes,  who  gazed  with  wonder  at  the 
man,  whose  claim  ^nd  adventures  had  so  long  engaged  their 
attention.  He  was  conducted  as  a  spectacle  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  city;  ordered  to  confine  himself  within  the 

•  MAgno  -cum  rubore  cl  obortis  lacrvmis.     Andr^,  MS.  Domit.  A.  xviii. 

't  Fab.  551.  Hall,  46, 47.  Bacon,  i04.  «•  The  white  rose"  was  after- 
wards marHed  to  sir  Matthew  Cnulock,and  was  buried  wild  him  in  tJie 
church  of  Swansea  in  Wales,  where  their  tomb  and  epitaph  are  still  In  be 
seen.    Histor.  Doubts,  addition. 
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precinct3  of  the  palace;  and,  repeatedly  examined  before  a 
board  of  commisaioners,  as  to  bis  parentage,  his  instnicteny 
and  his   associates.      Whatever  disclosures  he 
made  were  kept  secret:  but  h^  grew  weary  of  ^^^ 

his  confinement  in  the  palace,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months 
contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers. 
The  alarm  was  instantly  given:  patroles  watched       j^,^^  g 
every  road  to  the  .coast :  and  the  fugitive,  in  de- 
spair of  success,  surrendered  himself  to  the  prior  of  the  mon- 
astery at  Shene.  -  The  monk  encouraged  him  With  the  hopes 
of  pardon,  and  by  his  solicitations  extorted  from  the  king  a 
promise  to  spare  the  life  of  the  suppliant.     But  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  stand  a  whole  day  in  the  stocks  at  West- 
minster hall,  and  the  next  in  Cheapside:  and  on     ^^^^^  ^^ 
both  occasions  to  read  to  the  people  a  confession      J^ng  i^" 
which  he  had  signed  with  his  own  hand.     In  this 
barren  and  unsatisfactory  document,  he  acknowledged  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Tournay,  the  son  of  John  Osbeck  and  Catha- 
rine di  Faro;  gave  the  names  and. professions  of  his  relations,  ' 
aad  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  lived  at  Antwerp,  Mid- 
dleburgh,  and  Lisbon;  and  stated  that  on  his  arrival  at  Cork 
he  was  taken  first  for  Simnel,  who  had  personated  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  then  for  an  illegitimate  son  of  Richard  III.,  and 
lastly  for  the  duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV.; 
that  he  was  invited  into  France  by  Charles  VIII.,  "from 
France  he  went  into  Ireland,  from  Ireland  into  Scotland,  and 
so  into  England.''*    It  is  plain  this  confession  was  composed 
from  the  disclosures  which  he  had  previously  made.     It  de- 
scribes with  minuteness  his  parentage  and  original  occupation, 
points  which  Henry  wished  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  but  was  silent  on  subjects  which  it  might  have  been 
unpleasant   or  impolitic   to   disclose,  his  transaction^  with 
foreign.  princeS;  and  the  assurances  of  support  which  he  had ^ 
received  from  native  subjects.  *  After  suffering  this  punish- 
ment he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.t 


*  Hall,  49, 50.  Graflon,  929.  Andr^  Domit  A.  zviii.  Andr€  was  pen- 
noned  bj  Henry.  Rym.  xii.  643.  His  evidence  (for  he  says  the  confes- 
sion was  printed  by  order  of  the  king)  proves  its  authenticity,  which  Mr. 
Laing  has  denied*  because  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Fabian  op  Polydore.  Hen. 
xii.  444. 

t  Hall,  ibid.  Fib.  532.  Stbw,  481.  From  some  imaginary  improba- 
bilities in  the  confession,  it  has  been  inferred  that  it  was  a  mere  fiction  in- 
vented by  Henry  and  his  ministers.  I  should  have  thought  that  tl^y 
might  have  invented  a  fiction  of  that  description  withodt  crowding  it  with 
improbabilitiea. 
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This  seems  to  have  been  the  age  of  iatriguo 
A  pretend^     and  imposture.     From  the  capture  of  Simnel  to 
Warwick       ^^^   appearance  of  Warbeck,  Henry  had    been 
kept  in  constant  alarm  by  repeated  attempts  in 
favour  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.     About  the  close  of  149S  a 
.    plan  bad  been  adopted  to  liberate  that  prince  from  prison: 
but  it  failed  through  the  ignorance  of  the  conspirators,  who 
mistook  the  place  of  his  confinement*     The  following  year 
a  new  plot  was  contrived  in  the  councils  of  the  king  of  France, 
who  sought  to  divert  Henry  from  the  threatened  invasion  of 
his  dominions.     That  monarch  expressed  his  regret  that  he 
had  ever  granted  assistance  to  the  usurper  of  the  rights  of 
the  house  of  York,  and  offered  to  the  friends  of  the  eari  of 
Warwick  ships,  money,  and  troops,  to  place  him  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.     Letters  were  written  to  the  retain- 
ers of  his  father  the  late  duke  of  Clarence;  lady  Warwick  was 
solicited  to  favour  the  enterprise;  and  an  invitation  was  9€nt 
to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Yorkists  to  repair  to  France, 
and  take  the  command.!    When   this  attempt  also  failed, 
Warbeck  put  forth  his  claim  as  the  duke  of  York;  and  as  long 
as  he  was  able  to  prosecute  it,  the  earl  of  Warwick  seemed 
to  be  forgotten.     Now  that  Warbeck  was  in  prison,  the  rights 
of  the  earl  were  ai^ain  brought  forward;  and  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Ralph  Wulford  undertook  to  personate  the  young 
prince.     He  was  taught  to  act  his  part  by  Patrick,  an  Angus- 
tinian  friar,  and  chose  the  county  of  Kent  for  the  theatre  6a 
which  he  should  make  his  first  appearance.     As  a  preparatory 
step  a  report  was  circulated  of  the  death  of  Warwick:  after  a 
short  interval  the  pretender  whispered  in  the  ears  of  a  few 
confidants  that  he  wjis  the  earl :  and  soon  aftenyards  his  in- 
atructer  published  to  the  world  the  important  secret  in  a  ser- 
mon.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  they  could  ground 
their  hope  of  success.    Both  were  immediately 
Hjij^        apprehended,     'rtie  friar  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment :  Wulford  paid  with  his  life 
the  forfeit  of  his  temerity4 

The  real  ^arl  of  Warwick,  and  thg  pretended 

orww-^'*      duke  of  York,  were  now  fellow  prisoners  in  the 

beck.  '         Tower.    They  soon  contracted  a  mutual  friend* 

ship,  wept  over  their  common  misfortune,  and, 

whether  it  originated  with  themselves,  or  was  suggested  to 


•  Rot  Pari.  vi.  fcr. 

t  Ibid,  456.    The  token  by  which  the  contpontort  knew  each  other  wm 
a  particular  aqueexe  of  the  thumb.     Ibid, 
f  Hall,  50. 
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them  by  others,  adopted  a  plan  for  their  escape. 
Four  of  the  waiters  were  gained  to  murder  the       A»*B«2. 
governor,  and  conduct  the  captivea^  to  a  place  of  security, 
where,  if  we  may  believe  the  recoPos  of  their  trials,  Warbeck 
was  to  be  again  proclaimed  by  the' title  of  Richard  IV.,  and 
Warwick  was  to  summontihe  retainers  of  his  father  to  the 
standard  6[  the  new  king.     Warbeck  was  indicted  in  West- 
minster hall,  as  a  foreigner,  guilty  of  acts  of  treason  since  his 
landing  in  England.    He  received  sentence  of     ^     .^ 
death,  and  at  the  place  of  execution,  affirmed  on 
the  word  of  a  dying  man  the  truth  of  every  particular  con* 
tained  in  his  original  confession.     With  him  suffered  his  first 
adherent  O'W^ter:  and  both,  expressing  their  regret  for  the 
imposture,  asked  forriveness  of  the  king.     Before  their  pun- 
ishment the  earl  of  Warwick  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords.     Of  his  own  accord  he  pleaded     And  of  the 
guilty :  the  earl  of  Oxford  as  lord  steward  pro-    real  earl  of 
nounced  judgment:  and  after  a  few  days  Henry    Warwick, 
signed  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  last      ^^'  ^®' 
legitimate  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets,  whose  pretensions 
could  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Tudor.* 

Warwick  owed  his  death  to  the  restless  officiousness  of  his 
friends,  who  by  repeated  attempts  had  convinced  Henry  that 
the  existence  of  the  earl  was  incompatible  with  his  own  safe- 
ty. Still  it  will  be  difficult  to  clear  the  king  from  the  guilt  of 
shedding  innocent  blood.  This  victim  of  royal  suspicion  had 
been  confined  from  his  childhood  for  no  other  crime  than  his 
birth.  Certainly  he  was  justified  in  attempting  to  recover  his 
liberty.  Pad  he  even  been  guilty  of  the  other  part  of  the 
charge,  his  youth,  his  ignorance,  his  simplicity,  and  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  his  situation,  ought  to  have  saved  him 
from  capital  punishment.  The  whole  nation  lamented  his 
fate;  and  to  remove  the  odium  from  the  king,  a  report  was 
circulated  that  Ferdinand  of  Spain  had  refused  to  bestow  his 
daughter  Catharine  on  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  long  as  so  near 
a  claimant  of  the  house  of  York  was  alive.  Catharine  her- 
self had  been  told  of  the  report,  and  in  the  following  reign 
was  heard  to  observe,  that  she  never  expected  much  happi- 
ness from  her  union  with  the  family  of  Tudor,  since  that 
union  had  been  purchased  at  the  price  of  royal  and  innocent 

blood,  t 

From  this  period  the  ambition  of  Henry  was  no  more  alarm- 
ed by  pretenders  to  the  crown,  nor  his  avarice  distressed  by 
the  expense  of  foreign  expeditions.     The  prin|^pal  events  of 

•  Hall,  51.     Bacon,  110.  111.     Itot.  Pari.  vi.  535. 

t  Hall,  ibid     Bacon,  112      Sec  Note  [C]  ut  Iho  ciftl  uf  ilic  volume 
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his  reign  durins  the  ten  years  of  tranquillity  which  preceded 
his  death,  may  be  comprised  under  the  two  heads,  of  his  trea£- 
ties  with  other  powers,  and  his  expedients  to  amass  money. 

I.  1.  Henrjrwas  not  less  careful  than  the  French 
Treaties  monarchs  to  preserve  the  alliance  between  the 
Fnuice.  ^^^  crowns.     His  object  was  to  ensure  the  pay- 

ment of  the  annual  pension  secured  to  him  by  the 
treaty  of  Estaples:  theirs  to  afford  him  no  pretext  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  their  arms  in  the  conquest  of  Italy.  In  1494 
Charles  had  poured  a  numerous  army  from  the  Alps  into  the 
plains  of  Lombardy:  the  native  princes  yielded  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  torrent;  and  in  a  few  months  Naples  was  convert- 
ed into  a  province  of  the  French  monarchy.  But  it  was  lost 
with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  it  had  been  won. .  The 
pope,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  the  king  of  Castile,  the  duke 
of  Milan,  and  the  republic  of  Venice  entered  into  a  league,  by 
which  they  guaranteed  to  each  other  their  respective  domin- 
ions: and  Charles  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  conquest,  and 
to  fight  his  way  through  his  enemies,  that  he  might  return  to 
his  native  kingdom.  The  next  year  Henry  acceded  to  the 
general  confederacy,  ^a  measure  which  might  intimidate  the 
French  king,  and  by  intimidating,  cause  him  to  be  more 
punctual  in  the  discharge  of  his  pecuniary  obligations.  In 
1498  Charles  died:  and  was  succeeded  by  Louis  XII.  That 
prince,  who  inherited  the  passion  of  his  predecessor  for  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  cheerfully  ratified  the  treaty  of  Estaples, 
bound  himself  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  pay  the  remainder 
of  the  debt,  and  signed  Henry's  favourite  stipulation,  that  if  a 
traitor  or  rebel  to  either  prince  should  seek  refuge  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  other,  he  should  be  delivered  up  within  twenty 
days  at  the  requisition  of  the  offended  party,* 

^.  The  truces  between  England  and  Scotland, 
wiSfs^^t-  ^bough  frequently  renewed  and  enforced  with 
land.  menaces  and  punishments,  were  but  ill  observed 

byihe  fierce  and  turbulent  inhabitants  of  the  bor- 
ders. Soon  after  the  last  pacification,  the  garrison  of  Norham 
grew  jealous  of  the  repeated  visits,  which  they  received  from 
their  Scottish  neighbours.  One  day  "a  serious  affray  was  the 
consequence;  and  the  strangers,  after  losing  some  of  their  fel- 
lows, fled  for  protection  to  the  nearest  post  of  their  country- 
men. The  intelligence  was  received  with  indignation  by 
James,  who  instantly  despatched  a  herald  to  Henry,  to  an- 
nounce that  the  truce  was  at  an  end:  and  a  war  must  have 
ensued  had  nq^  the  English  monarch  been  as  phlegmatic  as 

••Uvrr.  XII.  638— 612.  681—695. 
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the  Scottish  was  irascible.  Fox  bishop  of  Durham^  to  whom 
tlie  castle  belonged,  first  wrote  to  JagBes,  and  afterwards  vbit- 
ed  him  at  the  abbey  of  Melros^ftd  so  successful  were  th^ 
address  and  eloquence  of  that  prelate,  that  the  king  was  not 
only  appeased,  but  offered,  what  he  had  formerly  refused,  to 
marry  Margaret  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry.*  By  the 
£nglish  prince  the  offer  was  most  joyfblly  accepted:  and  when 
some  of  his  council  expressed  a  fear  that  then^  in  failure  of 
the  male  line,  England  might  hereafter  become  an  appendage 
to  the  Scottish  crown,  **  No,"  he  replied,  "  Scotland  will  be- 
<^ome  an  appendage  to  the  English.  For  the  smaller  must 
follow  the  larger  kingdom.''  The  event  has  verified  the  pre- 
diction: and  the  marriage  has  been  productive  of  more  sub- 
stantial benefits  than  Henry  could  probably  foresee.  It  has 
hot  only  united  the  two  crowns  on  one  head;  it  has  also  con- 
tributed to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  into  one  empire.! 

It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  the  repeated  and 
protracted  negociations  respecting  this  marriage.     Marriage  of 
The  parties  were  related  within  the  prohibited     ^^inJ4 
<1egree8,  and  the  princess  was  not  of  sufficient  age    daughter. 
to  make  a  contract  valid  in  law.     Both  these  im- 
pediments were  removed  by  a  papal  dispensation.     Henry 
consented  to  give  with  his  daughter  the  paltry 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  nobles,  to  be  paid  in  three       -  ^^  24 
yearly  instalments:  and  James  settled  on  her  lands 
to  the  annual  value  of  two  thousand  pounds,  in  lieu  of  which 
she  was  to  receive  during  his  life  five  hundred  marks  yearly>t 
The  parties  were  now  solemnly  afiianced  to  each 
other  in  the  queen's  chamber,  the  earl  of  Both- 
well  acting  as  proxy  for  James:  tournaments  were  performe<l 
for  two  days  in  honour  of  the  ceremony;  and  to  exhilarate  the 
populace  twelve  hogsheads  of  claret  were  tapped  in  the  streets,' 
and  twelve  bonfires  kindled  at  night.  §  At  the  same  time  was 
concluded,  after  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  of  war,  or  of 
truces  little  better  than  war,  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  accompanied  with  the  usual  clause 

•  lun,  48.  t  Wacon,  1 19. 

♦  ttym.  xii.  7S7—793.  As  the  noble  was  6s,  Bd.  the  whole  porliun 
amounted  to  no  more  than  10,000/. 

§  The  form  was  as  folh)Ws:  "  1  Patricke  cai-l  of  Bothwel,  procurator,  &c. 
contract  matrimony  with  tliee  Mafg-arct,  and  take  thee  into  and  for  the 
wicffe  and  spous  of  my  soveraig'nc  lord  James  king  of  Scotland,  and  all 
uthir  for  thee,  as  procurator  forsaid,  forsake,  indurin^  his  and  thine  Utcs 
natural),  and  thereto  as  procurator  forsaid,  I  plight,  and  gives  thee  his  fay  tlic 
and  truthe."  Henry  gave  to  the  ^ambassadors  at  their  departure  presents 
to  the  value  of  several  tfeousand  pounds.    Lei.  Coll.  iv.  258—264. 
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respecting  the  surrender  of  traitors,  and  a  promise  that  oei* 
ther  prince  should  gran^  letters  of  protection  to  the  subjects 
of  the  other  without  having  previously  obtained  his  permis- 
sion. Jamesy  however,  was  careful  tliat  his  new  engs^ments 
should  not  interfere  with  the  ancient  alliance  between  Scot- 
land and  Prance.^  When  he  swore  to  observe  the  treaty,  he 
had  given  to  Henry  the  usual  title  of  king  of  France;  but  be 
instantly  arose,  protested  that  he  had  done  it  inadvertently, 
and  repeated  the  oath  with  the  omission  of  that  word:  and 
when  he  was  requested  by  his  fkther-in-law  not  to  renew  the 
French  league,  he  acquiesced  for  the  time,  but  reserved  to 
himself  the  power  of  renewing  it,  whenever  he  should  be  so 
advised.* 

At  the  time  of  the  contract  the  princess  was  but  tirelve 
years  of  age;  and  James  had  consented  that  she  should  remain 
twenty  months  longer  under  the  roof  of  her  royal  parentSL 
At  length  she  departed  from  her  grandmother's 
Julys        palace  at  Colliweston,  with  a  long  train  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  accompanied  her  a  mile,  kiss* 
ed  her,  and  returned  to  tiie  court  The  earl  of  Kent,  with  the 
lords  Strange,  Hastings,  and  Willoughby  escorted  her  as  far 
as  York;    She  rode  on  a  palfrey  attended  by  three  footmen: 
and  was  followed  by  a  magnificent  litter  drawn  by  two  horses, 
in  which  she  made  her  entry  into  the  different  towns.     In 
her  suite  were  a  company  of  players  and  another  of  minstrels. 
J  J   jy        From  York  she  proceeded  under  the  care  of  the 
"  ^     *       earls  of  Surrey  and  Northumberland  to  Lamber- 
Aue  1.        tonkirk,  where  she  was  received  by  the  Scottish 
nobility.    James  repeatedly  visited  her  on  her 
Auir.  7.        pi'og^ss:  and  on  her  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  mounted  her  palfrey,  and  rode 
Kug,  8.        ^'^^  ^^^  behind  him  into  his  capital.     The  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  by  the  archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  and  <<  the  Englishe  lords  and  ladyes,"  says  Hall, 
<<  returned  into  their  cbuntrey,  gevyinge  more  prayse  to  the 
manhoode,  than  to  the  good  maner,  and  nurture  of  Scotland.'^ 

3.  Henry  had  always  cultivated  with  particular 
Jf*^i£c  «?lic>tude  the  alliance  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Cas- 
Arthur.  tile  and  Arragon:  and  the  more  strongly  to  cc* 

ment  their  friendship  had  proposed  a  marriage 
between  his  eldest  son,  Arthur  prince  of  Wales,  and  Catha- 
rine the  fourth  daughter  of  the  Castilian  monarch;     The 

•  Rym.  xii.  793—804.  xiii.  12. 43^47. 
t  LeL  CoU.  iv  265— 300.    HaQ,  56. 
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arraogemenU  were  soon  concluded:  Ferdinand 
promised  to  give  the  princess  a  portion  of  two        q^^  ^ 
hundred  thousand  crowns:  and  Hlhiry  eh^ged 
that  his  son  should  endow  her  with  one  third  of  his  income 
at  present,  and  one  third  of  the  income  of  the  crown,  if  he 
should  live  to  wear  it*    The  marriage  was  postponed  on  ac* 
count  of  the  youth  of  Arthur:  but  when  he  had  reached  his 
twelfth  year,  a  dispensation  was  obtained  to  enable  him  to 
make  the  contract:  and  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed  in    the  chapel  of  his  manor  of       ji^^g 
Bewdley,  where  Catharine  was  represented  by 
her  proxy  the  Spanish  ambassador.T    At  length  the  prince 
completed   his  fourteenth  year,  and  the  princess  landed  at 
Plymopth,  after  a  wearisome  and  boisterous  voy- 
age.    The  king  met  her  at  Dogmersfield:}  she        o^\ 
renewed  to  Arthur  the  contract  which  had  been 
made  by  her  proxy:  the  marriage  ceremony  was       Nov.  6. 
perfirmed  in  St.  PauPs:  and  at  the  door  of  the 
cathedral,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  m,u1titude,  Arthur  en- 
dowed her  with  one  third  of  his  property.§     The 
king  spared  no  expense* to  testify  his  joy  by  dis-         ®^*     ' 
guiaingR,  tournaments,  and  banquets :  and  several  of  the  no- 
bility, to  flatter  the  monarch,  indulged  in  a  magnificence 
which  proved  ruinous  to  their  families.||     The  abilities  of 
Arthur,  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  his  proficiency  in 
learning, IT  had  gained  him  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him: 

*  Rym.  xia.  658^666.  The  Spaniih  crown  was  worth  4«.  2</.  Enelnh. 
Ibid. 

t  Rym.  xii.  754. 

i  An  unexpected  difficulty  occurred  on  the  road  to<  Dogmersiield.  The 
prothonotary  of  Spaiq  met  the  king,  ilnd  told  him  that  the  Spanish  noble- 
men who  had  charge  of  the  princess,  had  been  charged  by  their  sovereign 
that  **  they  should  in  no  manner  of  wise  permit  theirlady  to  have  any  meet- 
ing, ne  to  use  anv  manner  of  communication,  nitber  to  receive  any  eom- 
panye,  until!  the  mception  of  the  very  daye  of  the  solemnisation  of  the  mar- 
riadge."  But  Henry  declarad  Uiat  he  would  be  master  in  his  own  king^ 
dom:  he  entered  her  chamber,  introduced  his  son  to  her,  and  caused  them 
to  renew  the  foisier  contract    Lei.  Coll.  v.  352—355. 

§  Rym.  xSi.  780. 

I  Those  who  are  denrous  of  knowing  what  were  the  feshionable  amuse- 
ments of  our  ancestots,  may  read  the  account  of  the  festivities  on  this  occa- 
sion, added  by  Heam  to  LeUuid's  Collectanea,  t.  356—^73. 

1  Besides  the  most  eminent  grammarians  he  had  studied  **  in  poctrie  Ho- 
mer, Virgil,  Lucan,  Ovid,  Silius,  Plautus,  and  Terence: in  oratorie  Tullies 
offices,  epistles,  paradoxes,  and  Quintili&n:  in  historic,  Thucydides,  Livie, 
Cesar's  Commentaries,  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  Pliniu^  Valerius  Maximus^  Sa- 
lust,  And  £usebius.  Wherein  we  have  been  particular,  to  sig^ifie  whitt 
authors  were  then  thought  fit  to  be  elementary  and  rudimentall  unto 
princes.''  Speed  (p.  988),  who  quotes  the  manuscript  of  Aodr^,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Arthur. 
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and  his  bride  by  her  beauty,  modesty^  and  accompliBhmentSy 
became  the  object  of  general  admiration.     The  castle  of  ]l«iid- 
low  in  Shropshire  was  assigned  for  their  residence:  their  ccmrt 
represented  in  miniature  the  court  of  their  royal  parent:  and 
the  prince  amidst  his  vassals  was  instructed  by  his  council  in 
the  rudiments  of-gbvernment     But  the  weakness 
*^'?il**^*       of  his  constitution  sank  under  the  rigour  of  the 
Anril  2.        winter:  and  the  hopes  of  the  nation  were  unex- 
pectedly blighted  by  his  premature  death  in   the 
fourth  month  after  his  marriage.^    The  intelligence  of  this 
event  alarmed   Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  parents  of    the 
^     youne  widow.     Anxious  to  preserve  the  friend- 
^^      •  ship  of  England  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  enmity 
between         of  France,  they  hastened  to  propose  a  marriage 
Henry  and      between  their  daughter  and  her  brother-in-law, 
Catharine.      Henry,  now  apparent  heir  to  the  thronie.     The 
English  monarch  affected  to  receive  the  communication  mth 
indifference;  and  suspended  his  assent,  that  he  might  ascer- 
tain whether  a  more  profitable  bargain  might  not  be  made 
with  some  other  court:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniard, 
to  quicken  the  determination,  sought  to  alarm  the  avarice  of 
his  ally,  by  requiring  the  immediate  return  of  Catharine,  with 
the  restoration  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  the  half 
of  her  marriage  portion,  which  had  already  been  paid.     The 
Rcgociation  at  length  was  opened:  but  it  proved  as  difficult  to 


•  The  intelligence  was  first  opened  to  the  king  by  his  confessor.  He 
■ent  for  the  queen,  who  seeing  him  oppressed  with  sorrow,  "  besou^^ 
bis  grace  that  he  would  first  after  God  remember  ihe  weale  of  his  ownc 
noble  person,  the  comfort  of  his  realme  and  of  her.  She  then  saied,  that 
my  Iftdie  his  mother  had  never  no  more  children  but  him  ooely,  and  that 
Ciodby  his  g^ace  had  ever  preserved  him,  and  brought  him  where  that  he 
was.  Over  that,  howe  that  God  had  left  him  yet  a  fayre  prince,  two  fayre 
princesses;  and  that  God  is  where  he  was,  and  we  are  botli  young  ynoughc: 
and  that  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  his  grace  spronge  over  all  christen- 
dome,  so  that  it  should  please  him  to  take  this  according  thereunto.  Then 
the  king  thanked  her  of  her  good  comfort:  After  that  she  was  departed 
and  come  to  her  owne  chamber,  natural  and  motherly  remembrance  of  that 
great  losse  smote  her  so  sorrowful!  to  the  hart,  that  those  that  were  about 
her,  were  fiiine  to  .jend  for  the  king  to  comfort  her.  Then  his  grace  of 
true  gentle  and  ikithfull  love  in  good  hast  came  and  relieved  her,  and 
showed  her  how  yise  counsell  she  had  given  him  before:  and  he  for  his 
parte  would  thanke  God  for  his  sunn,  and  would  slie  should  doe  in  like 
wise."  I  have  transcribed  this  account  of  Henry's  conduct  on  so  interest- 
ing an  occasion,  as  it  appeal's  to  me  to  do  away  the  charge  which  has  been 
brotlght  against  him,  of  treating  Elizabetli  with  indifference  and  rfeglect. 
'  1  shall  add,  that  1  have  not  met  with  any  good  proof  of  Henry's  dislike  of 
Elizabeth  so  often  mentioned  by  later  writei*s.  In  the  MS.  of  Ahdr^,  and 
the  journals  of  the  herald,  they  appear  as  if  tljcy  entertained  a  real  aiTcction 
for  each  other. 
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wring  money  from  Ferdinand,  as  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of 
Henry;  and  a  year  elapsed,  before  it  was  finally 
agreed,  that  the  marriage  should  be  contracted       j^^^ 
within  two  months  after  the  arrival  of  a  dispen- 
sation from,  the  pope;  that  it  should  be  solemnized  when  the 
young  prince  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year;  and  that  Fer- 
djipand  should  previously  transmit  to  London  another  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  the  remaining  half  of  the  por- 
tion of  Catharine.     The  dispensation  was  obti^ined:  the  par- 
tjies  were  contracted  to  each  other:*  but  the  Spanish  monarch 
either  could  not  or  would  not  advance  the  money;  and  his 
English  brother  cared  little  for  the  delay.     The  princess  a 
widow^  and  in  his  custody,  was  a  hostage  for  the  good  will 
of  her  father:  and  by  retaining  this  hold  on  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  Spaniard,  he  expected  to  extort  from  him  con- 
cessions of  still  greater  importance.     On  the  day 
before  the  young  Henry  completed  his  fifteenth       ^^^^  gs. 
year,  the  canonical  age  of  puberty,  and  the  time 
fixed  for  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage,  he  was  compelled 
to  protest  in  due  form,  that  he  had  neither  done,  nor  meant 
to  do  any  thing  which  could  render  the  contract  made  during 
his  nonage  binding  in  law.     It  might  be  thought  that  this 
protestation  was  equivalent  to  a  refusal:  but  the  king  assured 
Ferdinand  that  his  only  object  was  to  free  his  son  from  all 
previous  obligation:  he  still  wished  to  marry  Catharine;  but 
was  also  free  to  marry  any  other  woman.t     Thus  while  he 
awakened  the  fears,  he  was  careful  to  nourish  the  hopes  of 
the  Spaniard :  an  expedient  by  which  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  should  compel  that  monarch  to  submit  to  his  pleasure  in 
two  other  projects  which  he  had  now  formed. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  English  prince,  his  mother 
Elizabetli  had  been  carried  to  the  grave.  Henry's  mourning 
might  be  sincere:  but  it  was  short,  and  he  quickly  consoled 
himself  for  his  loss  by  calculating  the  pecuniary  advantaees, 
which  he  might  derive  from  a  second  marriage.  The  Tate 
king  of  Naples  had  bequeathed  an  immense  property  to  his 
widow:  her  presumed  riches  offered  irresistible  attractions  to 
the  heart  of  the  English  monarch;  and  three  private  gentle- 
men were  commissioned  to  procure  an  introduction  to  the 
queen  under  the  pretext  of  delivering  to  her  a  letter  from  the 
dowager  princess  of  Wales.  In  their  report  to  the  king  they 
praised  her  person,  her  disposition,  and  her  acquirements, 

*  Rymer,  xiii.  81. 83.  89. 114. 

t  £1  se  tenia  por  libre  para  casarse  con  quien  quisieflc.    Zurita  vi.  193*. 
En  Zaragoza,  1610.     The  contract  is  in  Collie r^  it.  rec. 
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but  added  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  the  reigning  king 
had  refused  to  fulfil  the  testament  of  his  predecessor.  Heniy's 
passion  was  instantly  extinguished:  he  cast  his  eyes  on  an- 
other rich  widow,  Margaret,  the  dutchess  of  Savoy,  and  from 
an  accident,  which  he  attributed  to  his  good  fortune,  he  do- 
rived  a  strong  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  suit 
The  kinir  ^^  ^^^  death  of  Isabella  queen  of  Castile,  whieli 

and  queen      crown  she  held  in  her  own  right,  her  husband 
of  Castile  in    Ferdinand  had  retired  to  his  kingdom  of  Arra* 
^"i506^'        gon,  and  surrendered  the  sceptre  of  Castile  to  his 
Jan.  10.        daughter  Juana,  the  wife  of  the  archduke  Philip. 
The  new  king  and  queen  in  the  beginning  af 
1506  left  the  Netherlands  to  take  possession  of  the  Castiliaa 
throne:  but  the  weather  was  unfavourable;  and,  after  strug- 
gling with  adverse  winds  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  they 
sought  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Falmouth.     It  was  in  vain 
that  their  council  objected.    They  went  on  shore  in  search  of 
refreshment:  and  Henry  grasped  at  the  opportunity  of  de- 
riving advantage  from  their  indiscretion.     In  terms  which 
admitted  of  no  refusal,  he  invited  them  to  his  court:  detain- 
ed  them  during  three  months  in  splendid  captivity;  and  ex- 
March  20       torted  from  them  several  valuable  concessions  as 
the  price  of  their  enlargement     1.  Margaret  was 
the  sister  of  Philip,  and  that  prince  was  compelled  to  agree 
to  a  marriage  between  her  and  Henry,  and  to  fix  the  amount 
of  her  portion  at  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns.^ 
2.  Henry  had  formerly  obtained  the  consent  of  Maximilian 
that  Charles  the  infant  son  of  Philip,  should  marry  Mary,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  English  king.     To  this  the  captive 
prince,  though  he  had  formerly  refused,  now  gave  his  as- 
sent t     3.  A  new  treaty  of  commerce  was  negociatod  be- 

•  Ryiner*  xiii.  126—157. 

t  Philip  had  previously  engaged  to  marry  Charles  to  Claude  daughter 
of  Louis  XEI.  or  France.  After  Philip's  death,  Maximilian,  fearing  that 
Ferdinand  might  keep  possession  of  Castile  to  the  prejudice  of  hisgruid- 
son,  urged  Henry  to  contract  the  young  princes  to  each  other,  and  then 
demand  the  regency  of  Castile,  as  guaraian  to  his  son-in-law.  (Zurita,  vi. 
163.)  He  was  deterred  hy  his  deure  of  marrying  Juana^  but  afterwaids» 
a  few  months  before  his  death,  in  defiance  of  the  objections  of  Feidinand, 
proceeded  to  the  contract  with  the  approbation  of  Maximilian  and  Mar- 
garet, Dec.  15, 1508.  Rym.  xiii.  236.  Perhaps  the  following  table  may 
prove  of  use  to  the  reader.  • 

Maximilian.  Ferdinands  Isabella 

I  of  Arragon.  I  of  Castile. 

Philip.  ■  — ■  Juana,  queen  of 

I  Castile. 

Charles. 
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tween  the  subjefiU  of  the  two  kines,  as  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Flemish,  as  it  was  uivourable  to  those  of  the 
I  English  merchants.     Lastly,  Henry  demanded 
the  surrender  of  an  individual  whom  he  had  long    Hcniy^u 
coosiderectas  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the    ofti^ari 
house  of  Lancaster.     This  was  Edmund,  second    of  Suffolk, 
son  to  the  late  duke  of  Suffolk.    John,  earl  of 
Lincoln,  the  eldest  son,  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  and 
had  been  attainted  by  parliament     When  the  duke  himself 
died,  Edmund  claimed  the  honours  and  estate  of  his  father: 
bat  Henry  persisted  in  considering  him  as  the  heir  of  his  at- 
tainted brother,  maintained  that  he  had  no  claim  to  the  for- 
feited property,  and  compelled  him  to  accept  as  a  boon  a  small 
portionof  the  patrimony  of  his  fathers,  and  to  be  content  with 
the  inferior  title  of  earl.*     It  was  impossible  to  ascribe  the 
kine's  conduct  to  any  other  motive  than  a  desire  to  humble  a 
rival  family:  and  the  earl  by  his  ungovernable  passions  soon 
involved  himself  in  difficulties  and  danger.     He  had  killed  a 
man  who  had  offended  him,  was  arraigned  as  a  murderer  at 
the  king's  bench,  and  commanded  to  plead  the 
king's  pardon.     His  pride  could  not  brook  this       j,^i      ' 
indignity;  and  the  court  of  his  aunt,  the  dutchess        .   ^ 
of  Burgundy,  received  the  fugitive.     Henry,  who,  on  what 
grounds  I  know  not,  is  represented  as  desirous  to  inveigle 
him  into  greater  indiscretions,  prevailed  on  him  to  return. 
At  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  he  vied  in  the  splen- 
dour of  his  equipage,  and  his  attentions  to  the  royal  family,  # 
with  the  most  opulent  and  favoured  of  the  nobility:  and  then,  .^ 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  public,  fled  a  second  time,  with 
his  brother  Richard,  to  the  court  of  his  aunt     Henry  imme- 
diately foreboded  an  insurrection.  Sir  Robert  Curson  was  de- 
spatched to  act  the  part  of  a  spy  under  the  mask  of  friend- 
ship: and  in  a  few  weeks  the  earl's  brother  William  db  la 
Pole,  the  lord  Courtney  who  had  married  one 
of  the  late  queen's  sis^Jers,  sir  William  Wynd-        Jl^u 
ham,  and  sir  James  Tyrrel,  with  a  few  others 
were  apprehended.!    To  the  two  first  no  other        M»y6. 
crime  could  be  objected  than  their  relationship  to  the  fugi- 
tive: the  other  two  were  condemned  and  executed  for  having 
favoured  the  escape  of  the  king's  enemy;  and  all  were  a£ 
terwards  attainted  by  ][)arliament|    By  this  act  of  vigour 

•  Rot.  Pari.  vi.  -ir4. 

\  It  WIS  on  thit  occasion  that  Tyrrd  confessed  the  murder  of  Edward 
V.  and  his  brother  in  the  Tower.     More,  68. 

i  Rot  Pari.  545.  The  forfeiture  was  to  Uke  place  from  the  1st  of  July 
1499.    If  then,  as  our  writers  say,  Wyndhiun  and  Tyrrel  were  executed 

Vol.  V.  34  j 
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the  conspiracy,  if  any  conspiracy  existed^  was  suppressed  in 
its  birth:  and  Suffolk,  left  in  extreme  penury  by  the  death  of 
his  aunt,  after  wandering  for  a  time  in  Germany,  had  beea 
permitted  by  the  archduke  Philip  to  reside  in  his  dominions. 
Henry  now  demanded  of  that  prince  the  surrender  of  the 
fugitive.     It  was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded  his  honour :  he  was 
given  to  know  that  he  was  himself  a  captive,  and  could  only 
purchase  his  liberty  by  consenting  to  the  captivity  of  the 
earl.     Compelled  to  yield,  he  exacted  from  Henry  a  promise 
that  he  would  respect  the  life  of  Suffolk,  and  on  the  surren- 
der of  the  fugitive  was  permitted  to  prosecute  his  voyage. 
The  earl  was  sent  to  the  Tower.     Though  Henry 
Mu^h  16      thirsted  for  his  blood,  he  feared  to  violate  his 
engagement  with  Philip:    but  before  his  death 
he  left  an  order  for  the  execution  ol  his  victim  as  a  legacy  to 
the  filial  piety  of  his  successor.* 

Philip  was  only  one  of  the  parties  interested 
N»w  pro-  in  ^g  marriage  of  his  sister  Margaret  The  con- 
inaiTiafe.  ^^^^  ^^  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  was  also  re- 
quisite: but  while  Henry  was  negociating  with 
these  princes,  Philip  died;  and  his  widow  Juana,  in  her  own 
right  queen  of  Castile,  appeared  to  the  imagination  of  the 
king  a  still  more  desirable  bride.  There  were  indeed  two 
obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  which  would  have  deterred  any 
other  suitor.  Juana  laboured  under  a  derangement  of  intel- 
lect, which  rendered  her  incapable  of  giving  her  consent: 
and  Ferdinand,  her  guardian,  would  naturally  oppose  any 
measure  which  might  deprive  him  of  the  government  of  her 
dominions.  But  Henry  was  not  discouraged.  He  relin- 
quished the  pursuit  of  Margaret,  contended  that  the  malady 
of  Juana  was  only  temporary,  occasioned  by  the  bad  usage 
which  she  had  received  from  her  last  husband;  and  trusted  to 
his' own  ingenuity  to  remove  the  objections  of  her  fathtf. 
That  prince,  unwilling  to  irritate  a  prince  whom  it  was  his 
interest  toilatter,  had  recourse  to  delay:  he  represented  the 
present  state  of  his  daughter's  mind;  he  promised  that  if,  on 
her  recovery  of  her  reason,  she  could  be  induced  to  marry, 
th/e  king  of  England  should  be  her  husband.  But  Henry 
was  suspicious  of  the  king's  sincerity:  he  insisted  that  his 
ambassador  Astill  should  speak  to  the  queen  in  private,  and 

for  aidlnff  the  flight  of  Suifolk,  it  must  have  been  on  the  first,  and  not  the 
second  tune  that  he  fled  to  the  continent.  I  may  remark  that  the  charge 
of  treason  against  them  is  laid  on  the  1st  of  July,  that  against  the  eari  of 
Warwick  and  Warbeck  on  the  3d  of  August  of  the  fame  year.  Ibid.  Was 
there  any  connexion  between  the  two? 

•  Hall,  54»  55.     Speed,  990—994.    Fab.  533. 
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receive  ai^  answef  from  her  owq  mouth :  and  apprehensive 
that  his  son's  attachment  to  Catharine  might  lead  to  a  clan- 
destine union,  he  forbad  them  to  see  each  other,  treated  the 
princess  with  severity,  and  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  father  by  punishing  the  innocence  of  his  daugh- 
ter.* Plowever,  the  malady  of  Juana  experienced  no  abate- 
ment. Menry  desisted  from  his  hopeless  pursuit,  and, 
accepting  the  apologies  of  Ferdinand  for  his  delay  in  the 
payment  of  the  marriage  portion,  concluded  with  him  a  new 
treaty,  by  which  the  Spanish  monarch  was  bound  to  transmit 
to  London  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  four  half-yearly 
instalments,  and  Henry  to  permit  the  solemniza-  1503. 
tion  of  the  marriage  on  the  arrival  of  tl>e  last.  April. 

Two  were  received  by  the  king  at  the  appointed 
time:  he  died  before  the  arrival  of  the  third.t  P*' 

Perhaps  I  should  apologize  to  the  reader  for  this  lon^  and 
tedious  detail:  but  the  important  controversy  to  which  the 
marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine  gave  birth,  and  the  still 
more  important  consequences  to  which  that  controversy  led, 
have  imparted  an  interest  to  every  circumstance  which  ori- 
ginally impeded  or  facilitated  their  union. 

n.  WhHe  the  king  sought  by  foreign  alliances 
to  add   to   the   security  of  his  family,  he  was    ^^^  king's 

11         1*  •*         *  •  u         4  4.1:  schemes  to 

equally  solicitous  to  amass  riches  at  the  expense     ^^  money. 

of  his  subjects.  What  they  termed  avarice,  he 
denominated  policy;  observing  that  to  deprive  his  adversa- 
ries of  their  wealth  was  to  take  from  them  the  means  of  an- 
noyance. But  Henry's  rapacity  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  . 
its  selection:  it  fed  with  equal  appetite  on  his  friends  and  his 
enemies.  The  men  whom  he  employed  as  the  agents  of  op- 
pression, were  sir  Richard  Empson,  and  Edmund  Dudley, 
both  lawyers,  of  inventive \heads,  and  unfeeling  hearts;  who 
despoiled  the  subject  to  fill  the  king's  coffers,  and  despoiled 

*  Catharine,  in  her  letters  to  her  father,  professed  to  have  no  great  incli- 
nation for  a  second  marriage  in  England,  but  requested  that  her  sufferings 
And  wishes  might  be  kept  out  of  view.  No  g^staba  la  princess  de  casar 
segunda  vez  en  Inglaterra.  Asi  le  dio  a  entender  al  rey  su  padre:  cuando 
le  supplicaba  en  lo  que  tocaba  a  su  casamiento  no  mirase  su  gusto  ni  ro- 
Tnodidad>  sino  solo  lo  que  a  el  y  sus  cosas  conveniese  bien.  Mariana,  Hist. 
1.  XX.  c.  17. 

■\  The  English  historians  seem  entirely  ignorant  of  the  causes  which  for 
30  many  years  delayed  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catharine.  For  the 
preceding  narrative  1  have  had  recourse  to  the  Spanish  historians  Zurita 
and  Mariana,  and  have  compared  their  statements  with  extracts  from  th« 
original  documents  preserved  among  the  records  at  Simancas,  which  have 
been  copied  for  me  by  a  friend  in  Spain.  The  receipts  for  the  moi|ey  in 
1508  are  signed  by  both  Henries,  the  father  and  the  son.  The  third  pay- 
ment was  made  to  the  young  king  in  May^  and  the  last  in  September  1509. 
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the  king  to  enrich  themselves.  The  following  are  the  chief 
of  the  numerous  expedients  by  which  they  extorted  money. 
1.  In  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  tenures 
had  been  gradually  relaxed,  and  during  the  civil  dissentions 
of  the  two  roses  many  prestations  had  been  suffered  to  sink 
into  desuetude.  But  these  ministers  revived  all  the  dormant 
claims  of  the  crown;  exacted  with  severity  the  payment  of 
arrears;  discovered  and  enforced  forgotten  causes  of  forfeiture; 
and  extended  the  feudal  services  to  estates  holden  by  different 
tenures.  2,  The  ancient  statutes  had  created  a  muhitude  of 
offences  punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  forfeiture,  and 
bad  enacted  the  same  penalties  against  officers,  who  had  failed 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  Under  these  two  heads  hosts 
of  informers  were  employed  to  cull  out  fit  subjects  for  prose- 
cution; and  when  the  real  or  supposed  delinquent  was  brought 
before  Empson  or  Dudley  (they  were  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer), unless  he  consented  to  pay  an  exorbitant  fine,  he  was 
committed  to  prison.  New  offers  of  composition  were  made 
to  him,  while  he  lingered  in  custody:  on  his  refusal  he  was 
brought  to  trial :  and  at  his  trial  a  verdict  was  invariably 
found  for  the  crown,  by  a  jury  previously  packed  for  the 
purpose.  3.  Outlawry  was  the  general  consequence  of  non- 
appearance in  personal  actions;  but  was  always  reversed,  on 
the  payment  by  the  party  of  a  moderate  fine.  These  harpies 
had  the  ingenuity  to  multiply  such  proceedings,  and  the 
cruelty  to  wring  from  their  victims  the  fuU  amount  of  a 
yearns  income.  By  these  arts,  and  others  of  a  similar  de* 
scription,  every  class  of  subjects  was  harassed  and  impover- 
ished, while  a  constant  stream  of  wealth  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  of  which  a  part  only  was  suf- 
fered to  reach  the  treasury;  the  remainder  they  diverted  to 
their  own  coffers.* 

If  we  may  credit  a  story  related  by  Bacon,  Henry  was  not 
less  adroit,  or  less  unfeeling  than  his  two  ministers.  Of  the 
partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  there  was  no  one  whose 
exertions  or  sacrifices  had  been  greater  than  those  of  the  earl 
of  Essex.  That  nobleman  on  one  occasion  had  entertained 
the  king  at  his  castle  of  Henningham:  and  when  Henry  was 
ready  to  depart,  a  number  of  servants  and  retainers  in  the 
earl's  livery  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  to  do  honour  to  the 
sovereign.  "My  lord,"  said  the  king,  "  I  have  heard  much 
of  your  hospitality,  but  I  see  it  is  greater  than  the  speech. 
These  handsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen  that  I  see  on  each 

•  Fabian,  534— 536.    Hall,  57,  58.    Bacon,  119— 121. 
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side  of  me,  are  surely  your  menial  servants."  The  earl  re- 
plied with  a  smile,  <<  That,  may  it  please  your  grace,  were 
not  for  mine  ease.  They  are  most  of  them  mine  retainers, 
come  to  do  me  service  at  a  time  like  this,  and  chiefly  to  see 
your  grace."  Henry  affected  to  start,  and  returned:  <<By 
my  faith,  my  lord,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer:  but  I 
may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight  My 
attorney  must  speak  with  you.''  He  alluded  to  the  statute 
against  retainers,  which  had  been  passed  in  his  first  parlia- 
ment: and  the  earl  for  his  misplaced  generosity  was  condemn- 
ed to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds :  an  almost  incredible 
sum,  if  we  consider  the  relative  value  of  money  at  that  pe- 
riod.* 

The  king  had  for  years  been  visited  with  re- 
gular  fits  of  the  gout      His  strength  visibly    Hissick- 

^'xj  J  •        xi^^o^        •  nesa  and 

wasted  away,  and  every  sprmg  the  most  serious    dc^th. 
apprehensions  were  entertained  for  his  life.  What- 
ever might  be  the  hopes  with  which  he  flattered  himself,  his 
preachers  did  not  allow  him  to  be  ignorant  of  hitf  danger. 
From  the  pulpit  they  admonished  him  of  the  extortion  of  his 
officers,  and  exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  deatli  by  making 
reparation  to  the  innocent  suflerers.     Henry  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  displeased  with  their  freedom.     He  forgave  all 
offences  against  the  crown  with  the  exception  of  felony  and 
murder;  satisfied  the  creditors  of  all  persons  confined  for 
debts  under  the  amount  of  forty  shillings;  and  ordered  strict 
justice  to  be  done  to  all  who  had  bee^n  injured  by  the  tyranny 
of  his  ministers.    The  prosecutions,  however,  were  soon  re- 
vived: it  was  contended  that  no  injustice  could  be  committed, 
where  the  conviction  was  procured  by  due  process  of  law; 
and  several  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  in  London  were 
heavily  amerced,  and  in  default  of  payment  thrown  into  pri- 
son.    Thus  Epsom  and  Dudley  continued  to  pursue  their 
iniquitous  career  till  they  were  arrested  by  the 
death  of  the  king,  who,  in  the  spring  of  1509,       ^  ^^^  22 
sunk  under  the  violence  of  his  disease.      The     .   ^" 
anxiety  of  his  mind  is  strongly  depicted  in  the  provisions  of 
his  will:  but  he  might  easily  have  foreseen  that  his  injunc- 
tions for  the  reparation  of  injuries  would  be  despised  or 
eluded  by  a  young  and  thoughtless  successor.!     He  left  three 
children,  a  son  Henry,  who  inherited  his  father's  crown,  and 
two  daughters,  Margaret  married  to  James  king  of  Scots,  and 
Mary  afterwards  the  wife  of  Louis  XU.  king  of  France. 

*  Bacon,  121. 

■\  lliis  singular  will  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Astle. 
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To  Henry  by  his  contemporaries  was  allotted  the  praise  of 
political  wisdom.  He  seems^  indeed,  to  have  been  formed 
by  nature  for  the  circumstances  in  which  accident  had  placed 
him.  With  a  mind  dark  and  mistrustful,  tenacious  of  its  own 
secrets  and  adroit  in  divining  the  secrets  of  others,  capable  of 
employing  the  most  unprincipled  agents,  and  of  descending 
to  the  meanest  artifices,  he  was  able  to  unravel  the  plots,  to 
detect  the  impostures,  and  to  defeat  the  projects  of  all  his  op- 
ponents. But  there  was  nothing  open  in  his  friendship,  or 
generous  in  his  enmity.  His  suspicions  kept  him  always  on 
his  guard:  he  watched  with  jealousy  the  conduct  of  his  very 
ministers;  and-never  unbosomed  himself  with  freedom  even 
to  his  consort  or  his  mother.  It  was  his  delight  to  throw  an 
air  of  mystery  over  the  most  ordinary  transactions :  nor  would 
pride  or  policy  allow  him,  even  when  it  appeared  essential  to 
his  interests,  to  explain  away  the  doubts,  or  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  his  subjects.  The  consequence  was,  that  no  one 
knew  what  to  believe,  or  what  to  expect  "  All  things," 
says  sir  Thomas  More,  '<  were  so  covertly  demeaned,  one  thing 
pretended  and  another  meant,  that  there  was  nothing  so  plain 
and  openly  proved,  but  that  yet,  for  the  common  custom  of 
close  and  covert  dealing,  m^n  had  it  ever  inwardly  suspect, 
as  many  well  counterfeited  jewels  make  the  true  mistrust- 
ed."* 

He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  our  kings  since  the 
accession  of  Henry  HI.,  who  confined  his  expenses  within 
the  limits  of  his  incon>e.t  But  the  civil  wars  had  swept  away 
those  crowds  of  annuitants  and  creditors,  that  formerly  used 
to  besiege  the  doors  of  the  exchequer:  and  the  revenue  of  the 
crown  came  to  him  free  from  incumbrances,  and  augmented 
by  forfeitures.  Hence  he  was  enabled  to  reign  wiUiout  the 
assistance  of  parliament:  and,  if  he  occasionally  summoned  the 
two  houses,  it  was  only  wlien  a  decent  pretext  for  demanding 
a  supply,  offered  to  his  avarice  a  bait,  which  it  could  not  re- 
fuse, i    He  had,  however,  little  to  apprehend  from  the  free- 

•  More,  67. 

f  In  his  first  parliament  funds  were  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  discbai|^ 
of  the  yearly  expenses  of  his  household,  estimated  at  14,000i,  and  of  his 
wardrobe  estimated  at  2000/.  Rot.  Pari,  vi,  299,  also  497.  By  the  trea- 
surer's account  of  tlie  last  year  delivered  t«  Henry  VIII.,  the  expenses  of 
the  household  amounted  to  12,759/.  9^.  llcL,  and  of  the  wardrobe  to  1,715/. 
I9s.  \ld.     See  Henry,  xii.  App.  No.  iv. 

♦  During^  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  rei^,  he  called  but  one  parliament, 
in  1504.  His  objeci.  was  to  demand  an  equivalent  io  lieu  of  two  reasonable 
aids  due  by  the  feudal  customs  for  having  made  his  eldest  son  a  knight,  and 
married  his  eldest  daughter.     It  was,  however,  so  contrived,  that  he  might 
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dom  or  the  remonstrances  of  these  assemblies.  That  spirit  of 
resistance  to  oppression ,  that  ardour  to  claim  and  establish 
their  liberties,  which  characterized  the  parliaments  of  former 
times,  had  been  extinguished  in  the  bloody  feuds  between  the 
two  roses.'  The  temporal  peers,  who  had  survived  the  storm, 
were  few  in  number,  and  without  the  power  of  their  ances- 
tors: they  feared,  by  alarming  the  suspicions  of  the  monarch, 
to  replunge  themselves  into  the  dangers,  firom  which  they  had 
so  lately  emerged:  and  the  commons  readily  adopted  the 
humble  tone,  and  submissive  demeanour  of  the  upper  house. 
Henry,  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  his  two  last  prede- 
cessors, found  them  always  the  obsequious  ministers  of  hi9 
pleasure.* 

But  if  the  king  were  economical  in  his  expenses,  and  eager 
in  the  acquisition  of  wealthy  it  should  also  be  added,  that  he 
often  rewarded  with  the  generosity,  and  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony displayed  the  magnificence,  of  a  great  monarch.     His 
charities  were  many  and  profuse.     Of  his  buildings  his  six 
convents  of  friars  fell  in  the  next  reign:  his  chapel  at  West- 
minster still  exists,  a  monument  of  his  opulence  and  taste. 
He  is  said  to  have  occasionally  advanced  loans  of  money  to 
merchants  engaged  in  profitable  branches  of.  trade:  and  not 
only  gave  the  royal  license  to  the  attempt  of  the        ^^g^ 
Venetian  navigator  Cabot,  but  fitted  out  a  ship  at       mu..  5. 
his  own  expense  to  ioin  in  tjie  voyage*     Cabot 
sailed  from  }3ristol,  discovered  the  island  of  New-        ^^%'a 
foundland,  crept  along  the  coast  of  Florida,  and      ^""® 
returned  to  England.     It  was  the  first  European  expedition 
that  ever  reached  the  American  continentf 

Here,  with  the  death  of  Henry  Tudor,  shall!  close,  the  first 
part  of  this  history:  the  next  will  extend  from  the  accession 
of  Henry  VIU.  to  the  abdication  of  James  II. :  a  period  of 
almost  two  centuries,  distinguished  by  the  most  important 
revolutions  in  church  and  state,  and  fraught  with  events  which 
highly  deserve  the  notice  and  the  study  of  every  Englishman. 

haye  the  merit  of  moderation,  while  he  imposed  the  burden:  and  therefore 
when  the  parliament  offered  him  40,000/.,  he  accepted  but  30,000/.  Rot. 
Pari.  vi.  532. 

*  In  the  composition  of  these  sheets,  I  have  frequently  been  inclined  to 
believe,  that  we  ascribe  to  the  spi^t  of  the  commons  in  former  times  more 
than  th^  really  deserve.  On  many  important  occasions  they  appear  to  me 
to  have  been  put  forward  and  supported  bv  the  peers:  on  others  to  have 
been  merely  the  instruments  employed  by  me  ruling  party.  If  this  be  so, 
there  can  be  no  wonder  that  after  the  depression  of  the  house  of  peers,  they 
fell  into  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  crown. 

t  Rym.  zii.  595.    Hackluyt,  iii.  4. 
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NOTE  [A]. 


In  perusing  the  petition  presenfied  to.the  protector  at  Baynard's  castle, 
tlie  attention  of  the  reader  will  probably  have  been  drawn  to-the  alleged 
precontract  of  marriage  between  Edward  and  Eleanor  Boteler.  I  shall 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  in  the  present  note, 

1.  It  was  now  eighteen  years  since  the  marriage  of  the  king  witli  Elizabeth 
Gniy.  The  validity  of  that  marriage  had  never  yet  been  c^sputed.  The 
children  by  it  had  been  considered  as  legitimate  by  the  parliameht«  the 
nation,  and  foreign  sovereigns.  They  were  acknowledged  heirs  to  their 
father,  and  sevend  of  them  had  been  contracted  to  princes  of  the  first 
hoases  in  Europe.  * 

3.  If  any  marriage  had  previously  taken  place,  which  would  have  an- 
nulled the  succeeding  marriage,  would  it  not  have  been  discovered  and 
objected  by  those,  who  opposed  the  union  of  the  king  with  Elizabeth 
Gray;  by  the  numerous  and  violent  enemies  of  tliat  princess  and  her  family; 
and  by  Clarence  and  Warwick  during  their  rebellion,  when  no  one  had 
any  reason  to  fear,  the  resentment  of  Edward?  If  they  had  heard  of  it, 
and  yet  did  not  allege  it,  the  very  circumstance  is  a  proof  that  they  kn^w 
the  report  to  be  groundless. 

3.  The  time  when  it  was  at  last  brought  forward,  furnishes  a  strong 
presumption  against  it.  It  was  not  till  both  the  parties  concerned  were 
laid  in  their  graves,  almost  twenty  years  after  it  was  supposed  to  have 

/taken  place,  and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enabling  an  uncle  to  disinherit 
his  nephews. 

4.  There  is  no  proof  that  witnesses  were  ever  examined,  or  that  any  do- 
cuments were  produced  to  show  the  existence  of  the  precontract  in  question, 
though  it  so  much  concerned  Richard  for  his  own  security  to  place  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  The  only  authority  on  which  it  rests  is  the 
assertion  in  the  petition  presented  to  the  protector  at  Baynard's  castle,  an 
authority  which  will  have  little  weight  with  the  impartial  reader.  That 
petition  was  said  to  have  been  composed  and  forwarded  to  I^ondon  by  the 
gentlemen  in  the  north:  but  every  one  knew  that  it  was  written  in  that  city 
by  Dr.  Stillington,  bishop'  of  Bath,  and  -president  of  Richard's  council 
(Cont.  Crbyl.  567)*  L'^vesque  de  B.  fist  le  bill  (Year  book,  Hilaiy  term, 
1  Hen.  Vn.  Rym.  xii.  189.)  If  it  be  said  that  it  was  approved  by  Richard's 
parliament  in  1484  (Rot.  Pari.  vi.  240) :  it  may  be  replied  that  the  next 
year  it  was  condemned  by  another  parliament  "  for  tlie  false  and  seditious 
imaginations  and  untruths  thereof,"  (ibid.  289.)  and  pronounced  by  the 
judges  false,  sUmderous,  and  shamefhl.  (Year  book,  ibid.)  ITie  only 
contemporary,  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  treats  it  with  little  ceremony  as 
seditious  and  infamous.    Cont.  Croyl.  567. 
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5.  Though  no  ancient  historiaif  has  written  in  favour  of  tlie  ifltgtA  pre* 
contract,  it  has  been  warmly  maintained  by  two  modem  writers,  Walpole 
in  his  Historic  Doubts,  and  Laing  in  a  dissertation  at  the  close  of  Heiuy's 
Histoiy  of  England.  I  shall  briefly  notice  the  four  arguments  which  they 
have  adduced. 

6.  More  informs  us  that  after  Edward  **  had  between  them  twain  cnwred 
Elizabeth/'  he  communicated  the  matter  to  his  council:  that  his  mother, to 
prevent  the  marriage,  objected  that  he  "  was  sure  to  dame  Elizabeth  Lucy, 
and  her  husband  before  God:"  that  Lucy  was  sent  for  and  examined  upon 
oath:  and  that  "  albeit  she  was  by  the  king's  mother  and  many  other  pot 
in  good  comfort  to  affirm  that  she  was  ensured  unto  tlie  king,  yet  when  she 
was  solemnly  sworn  to  say  the  truth,  she  confessed  that  they  were  nevtf 
ensured:  howbeit  his  grace  spoke  so  loving  words  unto  her,  that  she  Teiily 
hoped  he  would  have  married  her."  More,  59,  60.  It  is  difficult  to  re- 
concile this  story,  as  it  is  told  by  More,  with  the  account  of  Edward's  IM^ 
riage  with  Elizabeth  Gray,  as  it  is  given  by  all  other  writers.  Accordii^ 
to  them  it  was  clandestine,  according  to  him  it  was  publicly  solemniiei 
But  what  is  there  in  it  to  favour  the  precontract  of  marriage  with  Eleanor 
Boteler?  Laing  supposes  that  More  has  wilfully  substituted  Elizabeth  DiiJ 
for  Eleanor  Boteler,  that  the  objection  of  the  king's  mother  was  good,  and 
that  the  lady  was  compelled  by  Edward  to  give  false  evidence  as  to  the  con- 
tract between  them.  But  if  such  suppositions  are  to  be  admitted,  merely 
because  they  are  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  there  is  an  end 
to  all  faith  in  history. 

7.  We  are  then  led  to  the  testimony  of  Gommines^  who  informs  us  tkat 
Stillington  had  been  formerly  in  favour  with  Edward,  had  incurred  his  dis- 
pleasure, been  imprisoned,  and  paid  a  large  sum  for  his  liberty.  This  pre- 
late, if  we  may  believe  him,5declai*ed  to  Richard,  that  Edward  had  formerly 
contracted  marriage  with  a  certain  lady  in  his  pre'sence,  that  the  contract  wis 
meant  only  to  deceive  her,  and  that  he  had  concealed  its  existence  w 
twenty  years.  He  adds,  that  to  reward  him,  Richard  promised  to  give  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  now  considered  as  a  bastard,  to  an  illegitimate  son  of 
the  bishop;  but  the  young  man  was  cast  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  car 
ried  to  the  chatelet  at  Paris,  and  by  some  mistake  starved  to  death.  CoHU 
hi.  c.  ix.  Those  who  have  perused  the  foreign  writers  of  these  ages,  knov 
how  little  they  are  to  be  credited,  when  they  write  of  English  affairs:  but 
admitting  the  whole  of  this  account,  it  will  go  but  a  short  way  towards  the 
proof  of  the  marriage.  We  knew  before  that  Stillington  compost  the  pe- 
tition: we  now  know  that  he  also  suggested  its  contents.  Whether  those 
contents  were  ^ue  or  false,  Commines  does  not  hazard  a  conjecture.  Uing 
supposes  that  Edward  imprisoned  the  bishop,  to  extort  from  him  the  con- 
tract, or  to  punish  him  for  the  disclosing  the  secret.  But  neither  hypoj 
thesis  can  stand.  The  historian  assures  us  that  Stillington  kept  tlie  secret 
till  Edward's  death :  and  the  idea  of  extorting  from  him  the  contract  ansea 
from  a  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  avoit  fait  hi  promes« 
cntre  les  mains  dudit  evesque;'*  which  aUude  to  the  manner  in  which  such 
verbal  promises  were  received,  not  to  any  written  contract  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  as  Laing  translates  it.  The  true  reason  of  Stillington' 
disgrace  (we  have  no  knowledge  of  his  imprisonment)  may  be  fo\m  m 
Ryroer,  xii.  66.  Soon  after  the  attainder  of  Clarence  he  was  accused  oj 
having  violated  his  oath  ^  of  allegiance,  probably  by  liaving  associated  jntb 
Clarence.  He  repaired  to  a  great  council  of  lords  and  prelates,  proved  h« 
innocence  to  their  satisfaction,  was  declared  a  loyal  subject,  and  afterwaxo* 
employed  in  several  offices  of  great  trust  and  importan  ce.  •      nf  a 

8.  Sir  Thomas   More's   history  terminates  abruptly  in  the  midst  ot » 
conversation  between  tlie  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  bishop  of  Kly-  »*J 
continues  that  conversation,  without  informing  us  where  he  obtained  it:  an 
makes  the  duke  say,  **  Richard  brought  in"  (to  the  lords  forming  h» 
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{mrate  council)  **  instniments^  authentic^octor^  proctors,  notariet  of  the 
aWf  with  depositions  of  divers  witnesses  te8tif3ring  I^dwaj^'s  children  to 
be  bastards:  which  depositions  I  then  thought  to  be  as  true  as  now  I  know 
them  to  be  false  and  feigned,  and  testified  by  witnesses  with  rewards  un* 
truly  suborned.''  Hall.  f.  33.  Hence  Laing  argues  that  proof  of  the  pre- 
contract was  produced  to  the  council.  But  it  may  be  replied,  that  these 
depositions  were  never  judicially  examined:  that  they  are  pronounced 
false,  and  purchased  with  money  by  the  very  authority  here  cited:  and  lastly, 
tiiat  the  whole  speech  is  a  mere  fiction.  For  the  duke  is  made  to  say,  that 
Richard  refused  to  restore  to  him  the  Hereford  estate  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived  by  Edward,  though  the  truth  Is  that  Itichard  actually  restored  it 
to  him  (Dugd.  Bar.  i.  168, 169.  ii.  248);  and  if  we  may  believe  More  him- 
self, did  not  uncourteously  refuse  any  one  of  his  petitions.    More,  70. 

9.  When  Henry  VIL  had  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Edward» 
the  aet  which  bastardized  the  children  of  that  prince  was  repealed.  It 
had  been  customary  on  such  occaaons  to  rehearse  the  whole  of  the  act,  or 
to  particularize  its  object,  both  of  which  were  now  by  the  advice  of  the 
judges  omitted,  and  in  their  place  the  first  words  were  inserted  as  sufficient 
to  point  out  what  individual  act  was  repealed.  A  motion  at  the  same  time 
was  made  to  call  Stillington  before  the  parliament,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
king.  Hence  Laing  infers  that  Henry  was  satisfied  the  legitimacy  of  his  wife 
would  not  bear  investigation.  But  a  complete  answer  may  be  £^v^n.  The 
ludges  declared  that  their  object  was  to  prevent  so  false  and  shameful  a  ca- 
lumny from  appearing  on  tlie  rolls  of  parliament,  (Year  book,  Hilary  term,  1 
Heniy  VII.) :  and  the  king  replied,  that  as  he  had  already  granted  a  pardon 
to  Stillington,  he  could  not  prosecute  him  for  the  offence.     More,  70. 

10.  On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  Elizabeth  was  the  real 
wife  of  Edward,  and  that  the  precontract  was  a  fiction  invented  to  justify 
Richard's  usurpation. 


NOTE  [B]. 

I  purpose  in  this  note  to  examine  the  arguments,  which  have  been  em- 
ployed to  clear  the  memory  of  Richard  from  the  imputation  of  having  mur- 
dered his  nephews. 

I.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  writer  more  desenrmg  of  credit  than 
the  Croyland  historian,  who  composed  his  narrative  in  the  month  of 
April  following  the  death  of  Richard.  He  tells  us  that  a  widely  extended 
confederacy  had  been  formed  to  liberate  tlie  two  princes  from  the  Tower, 
and  that  the  rising  was  on  tl^  point  of  taking  place,  when  it  was  made 
public  that  both  of  them  had  perished.  (Cont.  Croyl.  568.)  It  has  been 
said  that  this  was  a  mere  report  raised  by  the  conspirators  themselves,  and 
that  the  writer  gives  no  opinion  as  to  its  truth.  But,  1;  Jt  could  not  have 
been  raised  by  the  conspirators,  because  it  compelled  them  to  defer  their 
intended  insurrection,  and  to  look  out  for  some  other  chief.  (Ibid.)  And, 
2.  The  writer  proceeds  with  his  narrative  as  if  he  believed  the  princes  to 
be  dead,  and  makes  use  of  expressions,  which  he  would  not  have  used,  if 
he  had  entertained  any  doubt  of  their  murder.  He  says  that  it  is  not 
known  by  what  particular  kind  of  violent  death  they  perished  (quo  genere 
violent!  interitus  ignoratur,  ibid.);  that  their  cause  had  been  avenged  in 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  field  (quorum  causa  hoc  bello  potissimc  vindicata 
est,  p,  575)  i  and  that  Richard,  not  content  with  obtaining  the  treasures  of 
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£dw&rd»  destroyed  hiB  children,  .implo  divitiarum  Edwardi  cumulo  boo 
contentut,  oppresnt  proles.  (Ibid.)  1  conceive  that  after  the  use  of  «h^ 
•xpresaonsy.  there  can  remain  no  doubt  of  the  opinion  ent^tuncd  by  tiu» 
wnter. 

II.  Hie  same  conviction  appears  to  have  been  en^totaiiied  by  all  those 
who  were  the  most  interested  in  ascertaining  the  truth.  1.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  southern  counties^  after  the  publi- 
cation ^  the  death  of  the  princes,  saw  that  there  was  no  safety  for  them- 
selves, unless  they  could  raise  up  a  new  competitor  for  the  throne,  and 
therefore  offered  it  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  on  condition  he  would  many 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  next  heir  of  the  family  of  York.  (Cont.  CroyL 
568.)  Can  we  believe  that  they  would  have  acted  in  this  manner  on  the 
credit  of  a  mere  report,  the  truth  of  which  a^  that  moment  they  would  aa- 
tundly  suspect.^  Must  they  not  have  inquired  into  the  matter;  and  have 
been  convinced  that  the  young  Edward  and  his  brother  were  dead  before 
they  would  offer  the  crown  to  an  illegitimate  branch  of  a  rival  family?— 
3.  Richtfd  to  defeat  the  plan  made  the  strongest  efforts  to  prevail  on  Eli- 
zabeth, llie  widow  of  Edward,  to  quit  the  sanctuaiy  with  her  daughten: 
but  he  did  not  succeed  till  he  had  sworn  before  the  peers  and  prelate% 
mayor  and  aldermen,  that  the  lives  of  these  daughters  should  be  in  no 
danger.  Why  did  Elizabeth  require  such  an  oath?  Undoubtedly  ^e  be- 
lieved, that  the  king  had  already  destroyed  her  sons,  and  feared  a  similar 
fate  for  her  ^ughters.  Buck,  p.  528.— —S.  I^chard,  even  before  his  wife 
died,  proposed  to  marry  the  princess  Elizabeth.  And  the  reason  was,  be- 
cause he  saw  that  he  could  not  otiierwise  secure  the  tlirone  to  himself,  or 
cut  off  the  hopes  of  his  rival.  (Non  aliter  videbat  regnum  sibi  confirmari, 
ntqde  spem  competitoris  sui  aufcrri  posse.  Cont  CroyL  572,)  This 
could  only  be  true  in  case  that  the  princes  were  dead,  and  that  Elizabeth 
was  the  heir  to  Uie  crown. 

III.  Rohse,  who  died  in  1491,  openly  asserts  that  the  princes  were  stain, 
but  so  privately  that  few  knew  in  what  manner.  Edwardum  cum  amplexi^ 
bus  et  osculis  recepit,  et  infra  circiter  duo  menses  vel  parum  uhra  cum 

fratre  suo  interfeeit ^ita  quod  ex  post  paucissimis  notum  fuit  qua  morte 

martyrizati  sunt.    Ross,  214, 215. 

IV.  Andr6,  the  contemporary  historiog^pher  of  Henry  YII^  says  thii^ 
Richard  ordered  the  princes  to  be  put  to  the  sword.  Ferro  feriii  juasit. 
MS.  Domit.  A.  XVIII. 

V.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  wrote  soon  after,  in  1513,  not  only  asserts 
that  they  were  murdered,  but  gives  the  particulars  of  the  murder  from  ti>e 
confession  of  the  assassins  themselves.  The  reader  has  seen  bis  account 
in  the  preceding  pages. 

VI.  In  July  1674,  in  consequence  of  an  order  to  clear  the  White  Tower 
from  all  contiguous  buildings,  as  the  workmen  were  '*  digging  down  the 
stairs  which  led  from  the  king's  lodgings  to  tiie  chapel  in  tiie  said  tower, 
about  ten  feet  in  the  ground,  were  found  the  bones  of  two  stripling^  in 
(as  it  seemed)  a  wooden  chest,  which  upon  the  survey  were  found  propor- 
tionable to  the  ages  of  the  two  brothers,  viz.  about  13  and  11  years.  On 
inquiry  it  was  concluded  that  they  were  the  bones  of  the  murdered  princes^ 
and  in  consequence,  after  they  had  been  sifted  from  the  rubbish,  they  were 
honourably  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster"  (Sandford, 
427. 429).  This  has  been  considered  as  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  mur- 
der: since  we  know  of  no  other  two  boys  who  perished  in  the  Tower,  and 
are  informed  by  More  that  a  priest  removed  theit*  bodies  from  Ihc  place 
where  they  had  been  deposited  by  the  assassins  to  anoUier  spot:  and  that, 
•s  he  dieasoon  afterwards,  his  secret  perished  witii  him.  (More,  68.)  From 
the  words  of  More  it  may  be  inferred,  that  ineffectual  attempts  had  been 
made  to  discover  it. 
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«  Vn.  In  oppoflitloD  to  this  evidence  it  has  been  observed,  that  even  in 
the  days  of  Henry  YIII.  it -was  considered  doubtful  'whether  tlie  princes 
had  been  muncl^red  or  not.  I  will  therefore  transcribe  the  words  of  More» 
whence  it  will  appear  that  such  doubts  were  not  yw  common,  nor  built 
on  any  good  foundation.  **  Whose  death  hath  nevermeless  so  far  come  in 
question,  that  some  remain  yet  in  doubt,  whether  they  were  in  his  daya 
destroyed  or  not  Not  for  that  only  that  Perkin  Warbeclc,  by  many  fouls' 
malice,  and  more  folks'  foUy,  so  long  space  abusing  the  world,  was,  as 
well  with  princes  as  the  poorer  people,  reputed  and  taken  for  the  younger 
of  those  two,  but  for  that  also  lliat  all  things  were  in  late  days  so  covertly 
demeaned,  one  thing  pretended  and  another  meant,  that  there  was  nothing . 
so  plain  and  openly  proved,  but  that  yet  for  the  common  custom  of  close 
atd  covert  dealing  men  had  it  ever  inwardly  suspect,  as  many  well  coun- 
terfeited jewels  make  tlie  true  mistrusted But  I  shall  rehearse  you  IIms 

dolorious  end  of  those  babes,  not  after  every  way  that  I  have  heard,  but 
after  that  way  I  have  so  heaM  by  such  men  and  by  such  means  as  me« 
thinketh  it  wefe  haxd  but  it  should  be  true/'  He  then  gives  the  account, 
and  concludes:  "  Thus  as  I  have  learned  of  them  that  much  knew  aiJd 
little  cause  had  to  lie,  were  these  two  noble  princes  privily  slain."  P.  67, 
68. 

Vni.  It  is  however  contended  that  More's  narrative  cannot.be  true. 
**  A  Angular,"  says  Laing,  "  and  for  Richard's  memory,  a  providential  con- 
currence of  circumstances  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  duration,  and  to  . 
trace  the  particular  stages  of  that  progress,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
supposed  destruction  of  his  nephews  was  plaiyied  and  accomplished.  He 
was  at  Westminster  on  Sunday  the  31st  of  August,  where  he  ratified  the 
league  with  the  king  of  Castile,  and  at  York  the  7th  of  September,  the 
day  preceding  his  second  coronation."  (Laing,  420.)  The  writer  then 
tells  us  that  Richard  was  on  Monday  at  Windsor,  on  Tuesday  at  Oxford,  on 
Wednesday  at  Gloucester,  on  Thursday  at  Warwick,  on  Friday  at  Notting- 
ham, on  Saturday  at  Pontefract,  and  on  Sunday  at  York.  Now  he  contends 
that  if  Jklore's  account  be  true,  Green  the  messenger  sent  to  tamper  with 
Brakenbuiy,  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  must  have  left  the  king  on  his 
journey  on  the  Monddy  or  Tuesday,  and  have  returned  to  Richard  at  War- 
wick on  Thursday  with  the  account  of  his  failure,  and  that  Tyrrel  must 
have  left  Warwick  on  Friday,  have  committed  the  murder  in  the  Towor 
on  Friday  night  or  Saturday  night,  and  have  reached  the  king  previous  to 
his  arrival  at  York  on  Sunday:  an  expedition  which  it  is  impossible  to  be-  • 
lieve.    Hence  it  follows  that  the  whole  narrative  is  false.  Laing,  420--^2^ 

Now  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  if  the  limits  assigned  to  the  process 
of  Richard  by  his  advocates  be  correct,  it  is  impossible  to  crowd  within  so 
short  a  space  all  the  facts  mentioned  by  More.  But  are  those  limits  cor- 
rect? It  is  certun  that  he  was  crowned  with  his  queen  at  York,  on  Sunday 
the  8th  of  September  (Drake's  Eborac.  117.  Rouse,  217),  after  bavihg  cre- 
ated his  son  prince  of  Wales,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  nobility,  the  same 
day.  (Rym.  xii.  200.)  Hence  he  must  have  arrived  at  York  the  day  be- 
'  fore,  and  if  he  left  London  only  on  the  first,  must  have  performed  his  long 
and  circuitous  journey  in  seven  days.  But  is  it  then  certain  that  he  was  at 
Westminster  on  the  31st  of  Augoist?  for  on  the  accuracy  of  that  date  de-  • 
pends  all  the  reasoning  of  the  lung's  advocates.  The  only  proof  of  it  is, 
that  two  instruments  are  to  be  found  in  Rymer,  dated  August  31,  teste 
rege  apud  Westmonasterium.  (Rym.  xii.  198,  199.)  But  such  instru- 
ments prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  chancellor  was  at  Westminster. 
The  king  might  have  been  at  the  distance  of  300  miles.  They  were  said 
to  be  issued  teste  rege,  because  they  were  issued  from  his  high  court  of 
chancery.  Out  of  hundreds  of  instances  I  will  mention  two,  which  wlU 
place  this  point  beyond  a  doubt.    In  April  1399,  idchard  II.  was  on^  his 
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road  with  bis  army  to  Ireland..  On  the  37th  of  that  inontii  we  have  a  wtit 
teste  rege  at  Bristol  where  he  really  was,  and  another  on  the  sAne  day 
teste  rege  at  Westminster,  where  the  chancellor  was.  (B^.  viiL  81.) — 
Thus  again  we  know  that  at  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  on  the  9th  of  April 
1483,  his  son  Edward  V.  was  at  Ludlow*,  and  did  not  reach  London  before 
the  4th  of  May  following.  And  yet  on  the  23d  of  April,  eleven  days  be- 
fore he  came  near  Westminster,  thirty-three  writs  were  published  in  his 
name,  dated  at  Westminster  teste  rege.  (Rym.  xii.  79.)  Hence  it  is  eri- 
dent  that  the  writs  in  question,  on  which  Carte,  Walpole,  and  Laing,  rest 
their  principal  argument,  prove  nothing  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of 
Richard  on  the  day  on  which  they  are  dated. 

'    It  19,  however,  easy  to  show  that  he  was  on  that  day  in  the  neigfaboor- 
hood  of  York,  and  that  his  progress  instead  of  six  days  occupied  a  whoft 
month.     The  ancient  writers  mention  that  he  set  out  shortly  after  his  co- 
ronation on  the  6th  of  July.     (Cont.  Croyl.  567.   Fab.  516.)    He  went 
from  London  to  Windsor:  from  Windsor  to  Oxford.  The  day  of  his  anival 
is.  not  specified:  but  he  received  from  the  university  a  petition  in  favour  of 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  dated  the  4th  of  August  (apud  Speed,  p.  932),  whence 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  there  at  that  time*     His  next  stage  was 
Woodstock,  where  the  people  of  the  country  complsuned  to  him  that  his 
brother  luid  unjustly  annexed  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the  forest  of  Wich- 
wood:  and  on  mqmry  he  granted  to  them  a  charter  of  disafForestation. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Gloucester;  and  to  honour  a  city  from  which  he ' 
took  his  title  of  duke,  he  appointed  there  a  mayor  and  sheriffs.    The  two 
next  stages  were  Worcester  and  Warwick.     Here  he  was  joined  by  the 
queen  and  the  Spanish  ambassadors,  who  came  direct  from  Windsor,  and 
kept  his  court  for  a  whole  week,*  having*  with  him  five  bishops,  the  duke 
of  Albany,  four  earls,  five  barons,  the  chief  justice  of  the  king^s  bench,  and 
other  lonls  and  knights,  and  a  great  number  of  noble  ladies  attending  on 
the  queen.    He  next  proceeded  to  Coventry,  then  to  Leicester,  and  from 
I^eicester  to  Nottingham,  where  he  was  on  the  23d  of  AugfusL     For  we 
have  a  letter  written  there  on  that  day  by  his  private  secretary,  announ- 
cing to  the  citizens  of  York  his  approach  to  their  city,  and  teUing  them 
that  <*the  king^s  lords  and  judges  were  with  him,  sitting  and  determining 
the  complaints  of  poor  folks,  with  due  punition  of  offenders  against  his 
laws."    (Drake,  116.)    He  afterwards  stopped  at  Fontefiraict,  where  he 
appointed  a  mayor,  and  thence  proceeded  to  York.     (  See  this  progress  in 
Rouse,  216,  217.)    From  York,  on  the  31st  of  August  he  despatched  an 
order  to  Piers  Courties,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  to  send  to  that  city  his 
spurs,  banners,  coats  of  arms,  &c.  which  might  be  wanted  against  his  co- 
ronation.    (Drake's  Eborac.  119.  Buck,  527.)    It  is  evident,  then,  that 
instead  of  leaving  London  on  Sept.  1st,  to  be  crowned  in  York  Sept.  8th, 
he  was  the  whole  month  of  August  on  his  journey,  and  reached  York  be- 
fore the  day  on  which  he  has  been  supposed  to  be  still  in  London. — ^Itmay 
also  be  observed  that  this  account  agrees  with  that  of  More.  He  despatch- 
ed Green  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Gloucester,  and  received  his  report 
on  his  arrival  at  Warwick.    Thence  he  sent  Tyrrel  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
murder  was  committed  soon  after,  probably  during  the  week  that  he  re- 
mained at  Warwick,  which,  from  the  date  of  his  residence  at  Nottingham, 
must  have  been  about  the  middle  of  August:  the  time  assigned  by  Rouse, 
who  says,  the  young  king  was  murdered  something  more  than  three  months 


*  Of  this  circumstance,  so  important  in  the  present  inquiry.  Rouse  could 
not  be  ignorant,  as  he  lived  at  the  same  time  at  Guy's  chff,  only  four  miles 


from  Warwick. 
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After  he  had  been  received  and  classed  by  his  uncle,  which  was  on  the 
last  day  of  April.     (Rouse,  315.) 

EC.  W^pole  (p.  70f  71)  transcribes  a  passage  from  the  roll  of  parlia^ 
ment  of  1484^  to  prove  that  Edward  V.  was  alive  when  that  parliament  was 
sitting,  and  consequently  could  not  have  been  put  to  death  during  Rich- 
aid's  progress  to  York.  But  if  he  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  roll,  he 
would  have  found  that  he  was  cop^^ng  from  the  petition  presented  to  the 
.protector  at  Baynard's  castle,  and  that  the  p|issage  m  question  proved  only 
that  Edward  was  alive  at  the  time  when  his  uncle  usurped  the  throne.  See 
Rot.i>arl.  vi,  241. 

X.  The  last  argument  i  shall  mention,  is  taken  from  Bacqp's  History  of 
Henry  YII.  p.  71.  He  tells  us,  that  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Perkin, 
Tyrrel  and  Dighton  (Forrest,  the  other  murderer,  was  dead)  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  and,  as  the  king  gave  out,  both  agreed  in  the  same 
tale:  that  nevertheless  Henry  ma4e  no  use  of  their  confessions:  that  Tyrrel 
was  soon  after  beheaded  for  other  matters  of  treason^  but  Dighton,  who  it 
seems  spake  best  for  the  king,  was  set  at  liberty,  mid  was  me  principal 
means  of  divulging  this  tradition.  Now,  if  it  were  tiUe  that  Henry  ex- 
amined these  persons  at  the  time  of  Perkin's  appearance,  and  yet  did  not 
use  their  evidence  to  prove  that  he  Was  not  the  duke  of  York,  the  omis- 
sion would  certunly  justify  a  suspicion  that  they  did  not  acknowledge  the 
murder.  The  real  fact  is,  that  they  were  examined  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  execution  of  Tyrrel,  as  Bacon  himself  says;  but  that  execution  did 
not  take  place,  as  he  supposes,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Perkin,  but  at 
the  distance  of  ten  years,  in  1502,  for  having  favoured  the  escape  of  ttie 
earl  of  Suffolk.  (Rot.  Pari.  vi.  545.)  Of  course  Henry  could  not  employ 
their  confession  in  any  of  his  declarations  against  Perkin,  which  were  pub- 
lished long  before.  This  is  also  plain  from  sir  Thomas  More's  histoiy, 
who  wrote  a  few  years  afterwards.  "  .Very  truth  it  is,  and  well  known, 
that  at  such  time  as  sir  James  Tyn*el  was  in  the  Tower  for  treason  com- 
mitted against  king  Henry  VII.,  both  Dighton  and  he  were  examined,  and 
confessed  the  murder  in  manner  above  written."    More,  68.  * 


NOTE  [C]. 

The  pretensions  of  Warbeck  offer  a  problem,  which  has  been  thought 
of  difficult  solution.  Was  he  an  impostor,  or  was  he  the  real  duke  of  York? 
Our  ancient  historians  have  unanimously  adopted  the  former  opinion:  but 
tlieir  authority  has  been  set  aside  by  some  modem  writers,  who  contend 
that  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Tudors  no  man  would  venture  to  express  even 
s  doubt  injurious  to  the  cause  of  thm  reigning  family.  If  credit  be  due  to 
Carte,  and  Walpole,  and  Laing,  Warbeck  was  the  real  son  of  Edward  IV., 
and  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne. 

The  arguments  most  favourable  to  the  claim  of  this  adventurer  are  drawn 
from  two  sources,  its  admission  by  foreign  princes,  and  the  inability  of 
Henry  to  discover  his  real  origin  as  an  impostor.  1.  He  was  acknowledged 
as  duke  of  York  by  Charles  of  France,  by  James  of  Scotland,  and  by  Mar- 
garet of  Burgundy.  If  it  be  said  that  the  object  of  Charles  was  to  distress 
Henry,  James  at  least  ought  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  real  character 
of  Warbeck,  before  he  would  g^ve  him  his  kinswoman  in  marriage:  and  the 
conduct  of  Margaret,  Who  was  less  Uable  to  be  deceived,  must  prove,  that 
be  WHS  really  her  nephew,  or  that  she  knowingly  promoted  an  imposture. 
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But  in  tho  Utter  supposition  what  could  be  her  object  ^  Her  niece 
queen  of  EnglancI,  the  children  of  thut  niec^  were  piesumfittTe  heirs  to  the 
crown:  Would  she  attempt  to  disinherit  her  own  family,  in  &Toar  of  aa 
obscure  and  unknown  adventurer? 

2.  Henrj  with  all  his  arts  and  intrigues  could  ner^  fofm  a  plaitidfa^  ac- 
count of  the  origin  «nd  adventures  of  Warbeck.  The  stories^circalated 
witli  his  connivance  beat  evident  marks  of  uncertainty  and  fiilsehood.  There 
were  two  methods  by  which  he  might  have  successfully  ^letected  the  im- 
posture. He  might  have  a^ert^ned  the  death  (ff  the  {Princes  in  the  Tower 
by  the  apprehension  and  examination  of  the  reputed  assassins:  or  after  Um 
surrender  of  Varbcck,  he  might  have  confronted  him  with  his  own  q«een 
and  her  ^ters.  Their  testimony  would  h^ve  decided  the  question.  If 
then  he  adopted  neither  of  tliese  measures,  it  is  an  argument  that  he  dared 
not.  Ue  must  havejinown  that  DK>th  of  the  brotliers  were  not  put  to  deafh 
by  their  uncle,  and  that  the  younger  had  escaped^  and  now  claimed  the 
crown.  Such,  in  short,  are  the  arguments  of  those,  who  roaintun  the  cacase 
of  the  adventurer^ 

To  me,  however,  the  arguments  against  the  klentity  of  Warbeck  wiHi 
Kichard  duke  of  York,  appear  greatly  to  preponoerat*.     1.  From  tlie  pre- 
ceding pages  it  has  been  seen  that  die  dcalii  of  the  two  princes  was  be- 
lieved by  all  those  who  were  most  interest Al  to  know  the  truth,  by  their 
,  mother  Elizabeth  and  their  uncle  Richard,  by  the  partisans  of  the  bouse  of 
Lancaster,  and /hose  of  the  house  of  York,  and  even  by  Henry  himself,  as 
late  at  least  as  the  sumiiper  of  1487,  when  he  offered  to  marry  their  mother 
to  tlie  king  of  Scots,  and  their  two  sisters  to  his  two  sons.  Fotir  years  later 
a  young  man  appears  in  Ireland,  and  professes  to  be  the  younger  of  the 
two  prinCes,  who  were  believed  to  be  dead.  Was  it  not  incumbent  on  ham 
to  prove  his  pretensions,  to  show  how  he  had  escaped  from  the  murdefcrs, 
to  what  place  he  had  been  conveyed,  and  where  and  how  he  had  spent  the 
eight  years  which  bad  elapsed  since  his  supposed  death?     Yet  all  thb  was 
Kept  a  profound  secret.    Even  in  his  proclamation  at  the  head  of  the  Scot- 
tish army,  when  it  was  So  much  for  his  interest  tliat  the  English  should  be 
convinced  of  his  claim,  he  contents  himseff  with  asserting,  **  that  in  his 
tender  age  he  had  escaped  by  God's  great  might  out  of  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, had  b.een  secretly  conveyed  over  sea  to  other  divers  countries,  and 
had  remained  there  certain  y^ars  as- unknown."    Does  not  this  meagre  ac- 
count, in  circumstances  when  the  clearest  proofs  were  required,  betny  a 
secret  consciousness  that  his  history  would  not  bear  investigation? 

2.  His  assertions  seem  to  have  been  generally  disbelieved  by  the  nation. 
The  persons  who  adhered  to  him  in  France,  were  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
outlaws:  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  attainted  on  his  account  in  England^ 
seem  to  have  suffered,  not  so  much  for  having  admitted  his  pretensions,  as 
for  tlieir  attempts  to  ascertain  who  he  was,  which  Henry  ascribed  to  a  trea- 
sonable disaff*ection  towards  himself.  After  that  period  no  person  of  note 
attached  himself  to  the  pretender.  When  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
he  was  immediately  repulsed;  when  he* entered  England  successively  at  the 
head  of  a  Scottish  army,  and  was  in  ff  condition  to  protect  his  friends,  not 
an  individual  repaired  to  his  standard;  and  when  he  afterwards  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Cornish  insurgents,  he  did  not  debauch  ti  single  gentleman 
from  his  allegiance  to  Henry.  It  is  not  credible  that  the  numerous  partisans 
of  the  house  of  York  would  have  remained  quiet  on  all  these  occasions,  un- 
less they  had  reason  to  believe  him  an  impostor. 

3.  This  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  conduct  of  Henry.  Would  his* 
jealousy  have  spared  the  real  duke  of  York,  when  he  had  him  once  in  his 
power?  Would  he  have  exhibited  him  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace  on  the 
road,  or  of  the  citizens  in  London,  of  whom  many  could  have  recognised 
his  featnr^?  Would  he  have  suffered  him  to  roam  at  liberty  through  the 
palace  at  Westminster  for  six  months,  exposed  to  the  daily  view  of  the 
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queen«  her  nsten,  and  the  principaj  nobility?  AAer  bis  flight  and  recap- 
ture* would  not  the  king  have  gladly  ^>p]oyed  that  plausible  pretext  for 
letting  rid  of  so  dangerous  a  competitor^  M^lioever  compares  his  conduct 
to  the  earl  of  Warwick  with  his  conduct  to  Warbeck,  will  be  convinced 
that  as  he  knew  the  former  to  be  a  real  Flantagenet,  so  he  believed  the 
latter  to  be  no  other  than  i^  impostor.  '^ 

4.  But  how  ar«  we  to  account  for  the  acknowledgment  of  his  claim  by 
forei^  powers?  It  may  be  observed  that,  if  the  union  of  the  two  roses  by 
the  marriage  of  Henry  and'  Elizabeth  had  satisfied  many  of  the  Yorkists,  * 
there  still  existed  a  party,  which,  through  enmity  to  the  house  of  Ijincaster, 
sought  to  raise  to  the  throne  the  young  earl^'ivarwick.  At  its  head  was,. 
the  dutchess  of  Buigundy.  She  first  patTonised  the  imposture  of  Simnel, 
afterwards  that  of  Warbeck.  If  either  had  succeecVed,  there  would  have 
been  little  difficulty  in  removing  the  phantom  to  make  place  for  the  reality. 
The  conduct  of  Charles  VIII.  prot^a  nothing  more  than  his  wish  to  distress 
and  intimidate  Henry.  He  had  previously  attempted  to  raise  the  friends  of 
Warwick:  when  thatfailed,'  Warbeck,  probably  at  his  instigation,  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  Yorkists  in  Ireland:  and  o»  their  refusal,  was  invited  to  the 
French  court  as  heir  to  the  English  crown.  But  the  event  proved  that  this 
mvitation  had  no  other  object  than  to  induce  Henry  to  sign  the  treaty.  From 
the  moment  that  was  accomplished,  Perkin  received  no  countenance  from 
the  king  of  Fhmce.  With  respect  to  the  kin|^  of  Scotland,  there  seems  to 
have  been  much  also  of  policy  in  the  reception  which  he  gave  to  the  ad- 
venturer. It  was  argued  that  if  Perkin  were  successful,  he  could  refuse 
nothing  to  the  prince,  who  had  placed  him  oa  the  throne;  that  if  he  weva 
not,  Henry  would  still  make  advantay^ous  offers  to  James  to  detach  him 
from  the  cause  of  his  rival.  On  this  ^uxount,  says  Folydore,  the  king, 
whether  it  were  through  error  and  pity,  or  only  through  mssimulation,  be- 
gan to  show  him  great  honour,  &c.  p.  597. 

The  consideration  of  these  circumstances  has  le{^  little  doubt  on  my  mind 
that  Warbeck  was  an  impostor.  He  was  probabl)^brought  forward  to  screen 
the  young  earl  of  Warwick  from  the  jealousy  of  Henry.  If  he  Ml  in  the 
attempt,  Warwick  was  still  aafei  if  he  succeeded,  the  disclosure  olthe  se- 
cret would  ruse  that  young  ptioee  to  the  throne.  This,  at  least,  is  certain, 
}^aA  as  long  as  Warwick  lived,  pretenders  to  the  crown  ikpidl^f  succeeded 
each  other:  after  lut  executioa,  Hemywas  permitted  to  reign  without 
molestation. 
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Aocetaon  '^^^  ^**®  ^^°8  ^^  forfeited,  long  before  hif 

of  Heniy       death  the  affections  of  his  people:  and  the  ac- 
Tin.  cession  of  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  hailed 

A  ^^?M  ^  ^®  commencement  of  a  new  era.  The  yoang 
Apni23.  Henry  had  almost  completed  his  eighteenth 
year.  He  was  handsome  in  person,  generous  in  disposition, 
and  adroit  in  every  martial  and  fashionable  exercise.  Hia 
subjects,'  dazzled  by  the  fair  but  uncertain  promise  of  his 
youth,  gave  him  credit  for  more  virtues  than  he  really  pos- 
sessed:* while  his  vices,  though  perhaps  even  then  discerni- 
ble to  an  experienced  eye,  were  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  excite  their  alarm,  or  attract  their  attention.  By  the  ad-  ^ 
rice  of  his  grandmother,  the  venerable  countess  of  Rich«  ^ 
mond,  he  gave  his  confidence  to  tf^ose  counsellors  who  had 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  deceased  monarch:  and,  that 
he  might  initiate  himself  in  the  art  of  reigning,  made  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  assist  almost  daily  at  their  ddiberations. 

The  reader  is  already  aware,  that  if  th^^  jiew 
^"ffe^'d  ^^^i  ^**  ^^^^  unmarried,  it  had  been  owing  to 
eolation.  ^®  capricious  and  interested  policy  of  his. father. 
Immediately  after  his  accession,  he  assured  Fu« 
ensalida  the  Spanish  ambassador,  of  his  undiminished  attach- 
ment to  Catharine,  and  of  his  intention  to  bring  the  question 

■ 

*  Even  according  to  ctfdinal  Pole,  his  wis  indoles,  ex  qua  pntcUm  om* 
lUA  sperari  possent    Apologia  Reg.  Poli.  p.  86.    Brizix,  1^44. 
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of  their  marriage  immediately  before  his  council.*  By  its 
advocates  was  alleged  in  its  favour  the  advantage  of  securing 
the  alliance  of  Spain  against  the  hostility  of  France:  and  to 
the  objection  drawn  frpm  the  affinity  between  the  parties 
were  opposed  the  force  of  the  papal  dispensation,  and  the 
solemn  assertion  of  Catharine,  which  she  was  ready  to  con- 
firm by  her  own  oath,  and  by  the  attestation  of  several  ma- 
trons, that  her  former  nuptials  with  Arthur  had  never  been 
consummated.!  With  the  unanimous  assent  of 
the  council  Henry  was  publicly  married  to  the  ''*"*  ^ 
princess  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury:  their  coronation 
followed:  and  these  two  events  were  celebrated  with  rejoic- 
ings, which  occupied  the  court  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  vear. 

The  first  public  acts  of  the  youpg  monarch     a^^^^  ^-j 
were  calculated  to  win  the  afiections  of  his  peo-    execution 
pie.    Henry  confirmed  by  proclamation  the  gene-    of  Emptoa 
ral  pardon  which  had  been  granted  by  his  father;    ^^  ^ud- 
offered  redress  to  all  persons  who  had  been  ag-    ^^* 
grieved  by  the  late  commission  of  forfeitures:  and  ordered 
the  arrest  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  chief  panders  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  late  king,  and  of  their  principal  agents,  known 
by^the  appellation  of  promoters.    The  latter,  haying  been  ex- 
•posed  in  the  pillory  to  the  derision  of  the  people,  or  com- 
pelled to  ride  through  the  city  with  their  iaces  to  the  tails 
of  their  horses,  were  condemned  to  difierent  terms  of  im- 
prisonment :  the  former  were  brought  before  the 
council,  audi  charged  with  having  usurped  the  au-      ^^    ^^' 
thority  of  the  courts  of  law;  extorted  from  heirs  exorbitant 
compositions  for  the  livery  of  their  lands;  refused  to  receive 
the  anai^ers  of  the  accused  until  they  had  paid  for  that  in- 
dulgence; and  wrongfully  maintained  that  lands,  possessed  on 
other  tenures,  were  held  in  chief  of  the  crown.     The  prison- 

• 

*  Ipsam  iUe  supra  omnes  imiUeres  a^peteba^  supra  omnes  amabat^  et  illi 
■e  conjunei  appetebat.„...antequAiii  iili  conjungeretur,  hoc  sxpe  iHuin 
dixisse.    Ibid.  83,84. 

j-  Polyd.  619.  Ilenrjr  acknowledged  the  truth  of  her  aasertion  to  her 
nephew  the  emperoTy  as  is  observed  by  cardinal  Pole  in  his  letter  to  the  king*, 
entiUcfdy  Pro  unitatis  ecclesiasticat  defenaone.  Tu  ipse  hoc  fassus  es,  yir- 
gtnem  te  accepisse,  et  Cxsari  fassus  e%  cui  minime  ezpediebat,  si  turn  de 
divortio  cogitaresy  hoc  fateri.  f.  IxzviL  Ixxviii.  Romse,  apud  Antonium  Bla- 
dum  Asulanum. 

Peter  Martyr^  in  a  letter.dated  May  6th,  1509,  before  the  marriage,  tells 
us  that  the  same  was  the  belief  In  S|iain.  Est  opinio  sponsum  primum  in- 
tactam,  quia  invalidus  erat  xtate  nan  iflatura,  reliqutsse.  Pet  Mart*  Ep. 
p.  207.  On  this  account  she  was  married  with  the  ceremonies  appropriat- 
ed to.tbe  nuptiak  of  maids.  She  Vas  dressed  in  whitSy  and  wore  her  hair 
loose.    Sanford*  480. 
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ers  defended  tbemselyes  with  eloqaence  and  with  suecefls. 
However  harsh  and  iniquitous  in  itsdf  their  conduct  might 
have  been,  it  was  justified  by  precedent,  by  the  existing  pro* 
visions  of  the  law,  and  by  the  tenor  of  their  commissioo: 
and  therefore  to  hush  the  clamours  of  the  people,  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  accuse  them  of  a  new  offence,  a  design  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  young  king  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  to  possess  themselves  of  all  the  powers  of  government 
The  charge  was  too  absurd  to  deserve  credit:  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  admitted  throughout  the  whole  of  this  reign;  that 
if  the  crown  brought  an  individual  to  his  trial,  it  mattered  lit- 
tle by  what  device  his  conviction  were  procured.  Witnesses 
were  found  to  depose  that  the  obnoxious  ministers,  during 
the  illness  of  the  late  king,  had  summoned  their  friends  to  be 
in  arms,  and  ready  to  accompany  them  to  London  on  an 
hour's  notice:  and  juries  were  induced,  on  this  flimsy  pretext, 
to  pronounce  them  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  safety 

July  16        ^^  ^^  state.     Dudley  was  convicted  at  the  Guild* 

hall,  Empson  at  Northampton:  but  their  execo* 

^  tion  was  respited  at  the  intercession,  it  was  be* 

1510.  lieved,  of  the  young  queen.  When  the  parliament 

Jan.  21.  ^^^  ^^^  Christmas,  it  passed  an  act  of  attainder 
against  them  for  a  crime,  which  they  had  not  committed:  and 
endeavoured  to  remedy  the  abuses,  of  which  they  had  been 
really  guilty.  All  persons,  whom  they  had  falsely  pro* 
nouhced  tenants  in  capite,  recovered  their  former  rights:  the 
qualifications  and  duties  of  escheators  were  accurately  defined: 
and  the  term  for  bringing  actions  on  penal  statutes  in  favour 
of  the  crown,  was  limited  to  the  three  years  immediately 
following  the  alleged  offence.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
king,  satisfied  with  their  forfeitures,  would  have  «uffered 
them  to  linger  out  their  lives  in  confinement:  but  during  his 
progress  the  next  summer,  he  was  so  harassed  witli  the  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances  of  the  people,  that  he  signed  the 
warrant  for  their  execution.  They  suffered  on 
^^'  Tower  hill:  and  their  blood  not  only  silenced  the 

clamour  of  their  enemies,  but  supplied  the  officers  of  the  trea- 
sury with  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  redress  the  wrongs,  of 
which  these  unfortunate  men  had  been  the  original  authors.* 

Peace  abroad,  and  tranquillity  at  home,  allow-* 

The  king*!     ^ ^  ^^  young  monarch  to  indulge  his  natural  taste 

ments.'  ^^^  amusements  and  pleasure.     During  two  years 

his  court  presented  an  almost  uninterrupted  suo^ 

*  Polydore,  630.  Herbert,  5,  6.  12, 13.  Rolls,  zir.  Lords*  Jouinal^  i. 
9.  St  1.  Hen.  VIII.  4.  8.  13—15.  The  hein  of  both  were  restored  m 
blood  in  1513. 
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cession  of  balls  and  revels,  devices  and  pageants,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  more  important  transactions,  have  been  mi« 
nutely  recorded  by  historians.  Se  excelled  in  all  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  age;  but  chiefly  prided  himself-  on  his 
proficiency  in  the  martial  exercises.  The  queen  and  her 
ladies,  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  native  nobility,  were  re- 
peatedly summoned  to  behold  the  king  of  England  fight  at 
barriers  with  the  two-handed  sword,  or  the  battle-axe:  and 
OD  all  these  occasions,  so  active  and  adroit  was  the  prince,  or 
so  politic  were  his  adversaries,  he  invariably  obtained  the 
prize.*  His  vanity  was  quickly  inflamed  by  the  praises 
which  he  received:  he  longed  to  make  trial  of  his  prowess 
in  real  war:  and  cherished  the  hope  of  equalling  the  reputa- 
tion of  th6  most  renowned  among  his  ancestors,  the  third 
£dward  and  the  fifth  Henry.  It  ^m  not  long  before  his 
wiahes  were  gratified  by  the  quarrel  between  Julius,  the  Ro- 
man pontifi^,  and  Louis  XIL  king  of  France. 

As  this  was  the  first  occasion,  on  which  Eng- 
land took  a  decided  part  in  the  politics  of  the    ^{**^^^ 
continent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  direct  the  read-     it|j» 
er's  attention  to  the  state  of  Italy,  and  to  the  real 
objects  of  the  adverse  parties.    1.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  Milan 
had  been  annexed  to  the  French  crown  by  Louis  XII.,  who 
pursuing  the  ambitious  projects  of  his  ancestors,  had  expelled 
the  reigning  duke  Ludovico  Sforza,  and  by  successive  aggran- 
dizements awakened  the  fears  of  all  his  neighbours.     2#  In 
the  south  the  crown  of  Naples  had  been  wrested  from  Frede- 
ric, king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  the  combined  armies  of 
France  and  Spain.     The  allies  divided  their  conquest:  but 
dissentions  followed;  battles  were  fought  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  French;  and  the  kingdom  at  last  remained  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  Ferdinand.    Both  Ferdinand,  and  Louis 
were,  however,  considered  as  foreign  usurpers  by  the  native 

{lowers,  among  which  the  most  considerable  were  the  repub- 
ic  of  Veniee,  and  the  ecislesiastical  state.  3.  The  Venetians 
enriched  by  commerce,  and  supported  by  armies  of  merce- 
naries, had  gradually  become  the  envy  and  terror  of  the  Italian 
princes.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  formed  die  strongest  bul- 
wark of  Christendom  against  the  Turks;  on  the  other  they 
had  usurped  a  considerable  territory  on  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic; and  by  their  pride  and  ambition  given  birth  to  the  com- 
mon belief,  that  they  aspired  to  the  entire  dominion  of  Italy. 
4.  The  patrimony  of  the  Roman  see,  though  intersected  by 
smaller  states,  reached  from  the  borders  of  Naples  to  the  late 

*  Sec  in  particulftr  Hall,  1—12. 
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acquintioiM  of  the  Venetians.  It  was  under  the  govemment 
of  Julius  Il.y  who  retained  in  the  chill  of  age  aU  the  fire  of 
youth,  and  seemed  to  have  exchanged  the  duties  of  a  chris- 
tian bishop  for  the  occupations  of  a  statesman  and  a  warrior. 
The  great  objects  of  his  policy  were  to  extend  the  limits  of 
the  papal  dominions,  and  to  free  Italy  from  the  yoke  of  the 
strangers.  His  own  reisources  were,  indeed,  inadequate  to 
these  objects:  but  he  supplied  the  deficiency  by  the  skill  with 
which  he  wielded  his  spiritual  arms,  and  the  success  with 
which  he  sought  the  co-operation  of  the  greater  powers.  At 
first  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  dissemble  his  jealousy  of  Louis 
and  Feidinand;  and  directed  his  whole  attention  to  the  more 
formidable  encroachments  of  the  Venetians.  By  seTering 
from  the  church  the  northern  part  of  Romagna,  they  had 
furnished  him  with  a  reasonable  cause  of  hostility:  and,  to 
ensure  success  to  his  project,  he  applied  to  their  several  ene- 
mies; to  Maximilian,  the  emperor  elect,  who  claimed  from 
them  Treviso,  Padua,  Verona  and  the  Friuli,  as  fiefs  of  the 
empire ;  to  Louis,  who  demanded  as  part  of  his  dutchy  of  Milan, 
the  territory  which  they  possessed  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Adda;  and  to  Ferdinand,  who  was  anxious  to  recover  Trani, 
M onopoli,  Brindisi,  and  Otranto,  seaports  in  Naples,  which 
they  held  as  securities  for  a  loan  of  money. 

The  ministers  of  the  four  powers  met  under 

c^nS*^  ^      difierent  pretexts  in  the  city  of  Cambray:  and 

^^oST'        ^^®  result  was  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of 

Dec  10.       confining  the  republic  within  its  ancient  limits. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Venetians  opposed  a  gal* 
lant  resistance  to  so  many  adversaries.  Broken  by  repeated 
defeats,  they  implored  the  pity  of  Julius,  who,  content  to  have 
humbled  their  pride,  was  unwilling  that  ttieir  dominions 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians,  the  term  by 
which  he  designated  his  allies  from  the  north  of  the  Alps. 

At  the  solicitation,  as  it  was  pretended,  of  the 
Feb^  U       ^^^f^  ®f  England,  he  consented  to  a  peace  with 

the  republic:  and  to  the  loud  complaints  of  the 
French  minister  replied,  that  he  had  reserved  this  power  to 
himself  by  the  treaty  of  JSiagrassa;  that  the  great  object  of  the 
alliance  at  Cambray  had  been  accomplished;  and  that,  if  Louts 
and  Maximilian  aimed  at  more  extensive  conquests,  it  was 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  should  aid,  or  sanction  their 
injustice.  His  real  views,  however,  gradually  unfolded  them- 
selves:  and  the  papal  army  unexpectedly  entered  the  territo- 
ries of  Alphonso,  duke  of  Ferrara,  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see. 
The  pretext  for  this  invasion  was  supplied  by  one  of  those 
numerous  but  ill  defined  claims,  which  grew  out  of  the  feudal 
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jurisprudence:  but  Louis,  who  knew  that  the  pontiff  had  al- 
ready concluded  a  secret  alliance  with  the  Venetians,  judged 
that  the  real  o£knce  of  Alphonso  was  his  known  attachment 
to  France;  and  ordered  his  army  in  the  Milanese  to  hasten 
to  the  support  of  his  ally. 

At  the  approach  of  Chaumont,  Julius  retired    i^up^^ 
to  Bologna:  and  to  his  inexpressible  surprise    between 
found  himself  besieged  in  that  city.    Fatigue  and    the  pope 
vexation  had'brought  on  a  fever,  which  confined    ^^  France. 
him  to  his  bed:  but  his  spirit  was  unbroken;  and      ^^     * 
if,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  cardinals,  he  cpnsented  to  open  a 
negociation,  his  only  object  was  to  gain  time  for  the  aftrival  of 
reinforcements.     Colonna,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Spanish 
horse,  was  the  first  to  offer  his  services;  the  papal  troops  fol- 
lowed; and  Chaumont,  who  had  insisted  on  the  most  morti- 
fying concessions,  found  himself  compelled  to  retire  in  dis- 
grace to  the  Milanese,  where  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  This 
transaction  furnished  the  pontiff  with  a  plausible  ground  of 
hostility  against  Louis;  and  every  court  in  Europe  resounded 
with  his  complaints  of  the  overbearing  insolence  of  the  French, 
wh«^  during  a  time  of  peace,  had  insulted  the  head  of  the 
church  in  one  of  his  own  cities,  and  had  even  endeavoured  to 
make  him  their  prisoner.* 

The  next  spring  the  French  arms  assumed  a    ^in^imjiji^ 
decided  superiority.  Bologna  with  its  citadel  was    Ferdinaiid ' 
taken,  and  the  pontiff  sought  an  asylum  within    and  Heniy 
the  walls  of  Ravenna:  the  Bentivogli,  his  enemies,    ^^  the 
recovered  their  former  influence  and  honours;    ^^^^' 
and  Louis,  having  obtained  from  his  clergy  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  war,  and  from  Maximilian  a  promise  of  co-ope- 
ration, announced  a  general  council  to  assemble 
at  Pisa,  ^<  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  both       se^t^'l 
in  its  head  and  its  members."  In  this  emergency  ^ 

Julius  betrayed  no  symptom  of  alarm.  He  opposed  council 
to  council;  summoned  the  bishops  of  Christendom  to  meet  him 
in  synod  at  the  Basilic  of  St  John  Lateran;  deposed  and  ex- 
communicated the  five  cardinals,  who  formed  the  council  at 
Pisa;  and  deprived  their  adherents  of  all  rights,  possessions 
and  honours.  At  the  same  time  his  ministers  at  the  different 
courts  inveighed  against  the  schism,  which  had  been  created 
by  the  resentment  of  Louis,  and  against  that  ambition  which, 
not  content  with  the  powerful  kingdom  of  France,  had  seized 
on  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  now  sought  to  add  to  Milan  the 

*  See  Guicciardini^  p.  506.  608.  Venecia,  1738.   Pet.  Mart.  Ep.  p.  335. 
Huratori,  xir.  p.  f3,  74.  , 
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temiorief  of  the  church.  The  last  argament  had  coDsiderabk 
weight  with  those  princes,  who  viewra  with  jealottsy  fhe  pro- 
gressive ^graodizement  of  the  French  crown,  and  believed 
that  its  possessors  aspired  to  universal  empire.* 
^^  .  It  was  not  long  before  an  alliance  defensive  and 

offisnsi  ve  was  signed  between  Ferdinand,  the  pope, 
and  the  republic  of  Venice;  and  an  invitation  was  given  to  all 
christian  princes,  to  accede  to  the  <*  holy  league,"  which  had 
for  its  olnect  the  extinction  of  schism,  and  the  defence  of  the 
Roman  church.t    Maximilian  affected  to  hesitate:  at  lenedi 
he  recalled  his  promise  to  Loui^  and  joined  die  allies:  but 
the  young  king  of  England  instantly  assented  to  the  entreatiea 
of  the  pontiff,  and  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law.  His  vanity 
was  gratified  with  the  title  of  <^  head  of  the  Italian  league:^ 
Julius  promised  to  reward  his  services  with  the  appellation  of 
'<  most  christian  king,"'  which  Louis  had  forfeited  by  his 
schismatical  conduct:  and  his  flatterers  fed  his  ambition  widi 
.  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  the  French  provinces,  which  had 
been  wrested  on  former  occasions  from  the  possession  of  his 
ancestors.     As  a  preparatory  step,  Youne,  the  Englirii  am- 
bassador, accompanied  by  the  envoys  of  Scodand  and  Spkitif 
exhorted  Louis  to  consent  to  a  reeonoiliation  with  the  pontiff 
on  the  following  conditions:  that  Bolo^a  should  be  restored 
to  the  church,  the  council  at  Pisa  be  dissolved,  and  the  cause 
of  Alphonso  be  referred  to  impartial  judges.  But  the  French 
cabinet  was  acquainted  with  the  real  intentions  of  its  enemies: 
an  evasive  answer  was  returned ;  and  immediately  a  new  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  kings  of  England  and  Spain,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  against  the  month  of  April  Henry 
should  have  in  readiness  an  army  of  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, Ferdinand  one  of  nine  thousand  men:  that  this  com- 
bined force  should  invade  the  dutchy  of  Guienne:  and  that 
for  the  safeguard  of  the  sea,  each  power  should  furnish  an  ar- 
mament of  equal  strength,  composed  of  soldiers  and  mariners 
to  the  amount  of  three  thousand  men.:|:    To  make  good  these 
engagements,  Henry  obtained  from  parliament  a  supply  of 
two  tenths,  and  two  fifteenths:  Clareneeaux,  king  at  arms, 
claimed  of  Louis  in  the  name  of  his  master  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  English  crown  in  France:  the 

*  These  sentiments  are  thus  expressed  by>Peter  Martyr  in  a  letter  written 
in  the  beginning  of  October*  Puto  regent  nostram  pontificis  ouisam  sua- 
ceptunimi  tum  quia  pium,  turn  quia  de  communi  omnium  agitur  libertate. 
Si  enim  pontificem  Gallus  stravent,  sub  pedibusse  speratuniversam  Italiam 
habiturum,  legesque  dAturum  universis  Ghristianx  religionis  principibus, 
quales  libuerit.  p.  246. 

t  Kym.  xiii.  306.  \  Bym.  xiii.  311—319.. 
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refusal  was  followed  by  a  denunciatioD  of  war: 

the  marquess  of  Dorset  sailed  with  the  army  in        j^^' 

Spanish  .'transports  to  the  coast  of  Guipiscoa:  and 

the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  sir  Edward  Howard^  lord 

admiral^  cruised  during  the  summer  between  England  and 

Spain.* 

Jean  d'Albret,  who  held  the  principality  of 
Bearne  as  the  vassal  of  the  French  crown,  had    5!2nrt**^" 
succeeded  in  right  of  his  wife  the  infanta  Catalina,    ^|i^e. 
to  the  throne  of  Navarre:  but  his  claim  was  op- 
posed by  a  dangerous  competitor,  Gaston  de  Foix,  nephew  of 
the  French  monarch.    To  preserve  himself  on  the  throne,  he 

Srladly  acceded  to  the  league:  but  within  a  few  months  Gaston 
ell  in  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and  the  king,  freed  from  his  rival, 
coQcluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis*  By  this  defection^ 
however,  he  forfeited  the  crown  which  he  had  been  so  anxious 
to  retain.  When  the  English  general,  in  obedience  to  his  in- 
structions, prepared  to  march  by  Fontarabia  against  Bayonne, 
Ferdinand  objected  that  it  was  previously  necessary  to  secure 
the  fidelity  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  who  might  at  any  moment 
during  the  siege,  cut  off  their  communication  with  Spain,  and 
destroy  the  combined  army  by  famine.  A  joint  embassy  was 
sent  to  D^Albret:  his  promises  of  neutrality  were  distrusted: 
and  immediate  possession  of  his  principal  fortresses  was  de- 
manded. During  the  negociation  Ferdinand  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  alliance  which  the  king  had  recently  concluded  with 
Louis;  and  immediately  ordered  the  duke  of  Alva  .  _ 
to  lay  siege  to  his  capital.  Its  reduction  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom : 
and  Jean  with  his  consort,  leaving  Bearne  in  the  occupation 
of  the  French  army,  fled  to  the  court  of  his  ally.  Thq  mar- 
quess of  Dorset,  who  lay  inactive  at  Fontarabia,  frequently 
protested  against  the  invasion  of  Navarre,  as  an  enterprise 
unconnected  with  the  object  of  the  expedition:  and  Ferdinand 
despatched  a  messenger  to  London,  to  complain  of  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  English  general,  and  to  request  that  he  might  be 
furnished  with  more  ample  instructions. 

The  Spanish  army  had  now  reached  St.  Jean '     g_^  5 
Pie  de  Port:  the  Englbh  were  invited  to  join 

*  Ibid.  327 — 329.  The  fleet  consisted  of  eighteen  ships.  The  largest  of 
these,  of  1000  tons  burden,  belonged  to  the  king,  and  carried  700  soldiers, 
gunners,  and  mariners.  The  others  were  of  difierent  sizes,  from  500  to  100 
tons,  and  carried  17  captains,  1750  soldiers,  and  1233  gunners  and  mariners. 
The  admiral  received  10  shillings  per  day:  each  captain  one  shilling  and 
sixpence:  aU  others  10  shillings  per  lunar  month,  one  half  for  wages,  the 
other  half  for  provisions.    Ibid. 

Vol..  VI.  2 
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them  at  that  town;  and  the  invasion  of  Guioine  was  at  length 
seriously  proposed.  But  the  marquess,  whose  mind  had 
been  soured  by  disappointment,  refused  to  give  credit  to  the 
assertions  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  or  to  enter  France  by  aojf 
other  route  than  that  which  was  laid  down  in  his  instructions. 
Six  weeks  were  consumed  in  dispute  and  recrimination:  dis- 
ease and  a  spirit  of  mutiny  began  to  spread  in  the  English 

Oct  31.  camp:  Dorset  required  permission  to  return  with 
his  forces  to  his  own  country;  and  Ferdinaiad 
consented  to  furnish  transports'  according  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  crowD^.  When  it  was  too  late,  Windsor 
herald  jirrived  with  orders  for  the  army  to  remain,  and  tQ 
obey  the  commands  of  the  Spanish  king.  Its  departure  was 
a  severe  mortification  to  Henry,  who  had  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  recovering  Guienne:  but,  though  he  received 
the  general  and  principal  officers  with  strong  expressions  of 
displeasure,  he  was  at  a  later  period  induced  to  listen  to 
their  exculpation,  and  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that  his  father- 
in-law  might  have  been  more  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Spanii^,  than  to  those  of  the  English  crown.  Ferdinand,  in- 
deed, reaped  the  principal  fruit  of  the  campaign  by  the  con* 
quest  of  Navarre,  which  is  still  possessed  by  his  successors. 
Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  took  possession  of  Bearne;  and  the 
unfortunate  Jean  d'Albret  saw  himself  despoiled  of  dl  his  do- 
minions by  the  jealousy  and  ambition  of  his  more  powerful 
neighbours.* 

.  ^  By  sea  the  English  arms  were  not  more  for- 

by  sea.         tunate  than  by  land.     Sir  Ed  ward.  Howard,  after 

repeated  descents  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  fell 

in  with  the  French  fleet  of  twenty  sail  under  the  command  of 

Primauget  Sir  Charles  Brandon,  afterwards  dul^e  of  Sufiblk, 

A  ff  12        ^^^  ^**  nearest  the  enemy,  without  waiting  for 
"**'  orders,  bore  down  on  the  Cordelier  of  Brest,  a 

vessel  of  enormous  bulk,  and  carrying  a  complement  of  sixteen 
hundred  men.  His  ship  was  quickly  dismasted  by  the  superior 
fire  of  his  adversary;  and  he  reluctantly  yielded  his  place  to  his 
rival  sir  Thomas  Kny vet,  a  young  knight  of  more  courage 
than  experience,  who  commanded  the  Regent,  the  largest 
vessel  in  the  English  navy.  The  combat  continued  for  more 
than  an  hour:  but,  another  ship  coming  to  the  aid  of  Knyvet, 

•  PoUdore,  627,  628.  Herbert,  20—24.  Pet  Mart.  £p.  p.  254^  256. 
363,  264. 267,  266, 269. 271.  WoUey,  apud  Fiddes,  CoUect  p.  8,  It  has 
been  said  that  Ferdinand  kept  possession  in  virtue  of  a  papal  bull,  deposin|^ 
4'Albret  for  his  adherence  to  schismatics:  but  the  existence  of  such  a  bull  is 
Tery  doubtful.    See  Notices  des  MSS.  du  Roy,  u.  570. 
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Primaoget,  to  save  the  honour  of  his  flag,  set  fire  to  the  Cor- 
delier; the  flames  communicated  to  the  Regent:  and  both 
▼easels  were  entirely  consumed.  The  rest  of  &  French  fleet 
escaped  into  the  harbour  of  Brest:  and  *^  sir  Edward  made 
his  vow  to  God,  that  he  would  never  more  see  the  king  in 
the  face,  till  he  had  revenged  the  death  of  the  noble  and  va- 
liant knight  sir  Thomas  Enyvef  *  To  console  himself  for 
the  loss  of  the  Regent^  Henry  built  a  still  more  capacious 
and  stately  vessel,  which  he  named  the  <<  Henry  grace 
dieu," 

Though  the  king  of  England  reaped  neither 
glory  nor  advantage  from  these  events,  his  efforts  J^;^^^^*"?^ 
eontributed'  materially  to  accomplish  the  chief  of  itklv. 
object  of  the  league.  The  French  had  opened 
the  campaign  in  Italy  with  their  accustomed  impetuosity  and 
success.  They  drove  the  papal  and  Spanish  armies  before  them, 
forced  the  intrenched  camp  under  the  walls  of  Ra-  j^  ^  ^ 
venna,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  that  city. 
But  if  it  was  a  splendid,  it  was  also  a  disastrous  victory.  Ten 
thousand  of  their  men  fell  in  the  action,  with  the  general 
Gaston  de  Foix,  a  young  nobleman  of  distinguished  intre- 
pidity and  talent:  and  La  Palice,  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, led  back  the  remnant  of  the  conquerors  to  Milan,  from 
which  city  he  wrote  the  most  ur^nt  letters,  soliciting  sup- 
plies both  of  men  and  of  money.  But  the  resources  of  Louis 
were  exhausted:  and  the  necessity  of  equipping  a  fleet  to  pre^ 
serve  from  insult  his  marithne  provinces,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  collecting  an  army  to  repel  the  threatened  irruption 
of  the  English  and  Spanish  armies  on  the  southern  frontier, 
rendered  him  deaf  to  the  prayers  and  remonstrances  of  La 
Palice.  Compelled  by  the  murderous  hostility  of  the.  natives, 
and  the  rapid  advance  of  a  body  of  Swiss  in  the  pay  of  the 
pontiff,  the  French  abandoned  Milan  to  Maximilian  Sforza, 
the  son  of  the  late  duke.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticinoxthey 
turned  in  despair  on  their  pursuers:  but  the  loss  of  one  fourth 
of  their  number  taught  them  to  precipitate  their  flight;  and 
before  Christmas  Julius  was  able  to  boast,  that  he  had  fulfilled 
his  promise,  that  '<  he  had  chased  the  barbarians  beyond  the 
Alp8.t" 

*  Polydore,  630.  Wolsey's  letters  to  Fox«  apud  Flddes,  Collect  p.  9. 
The  loss  of  the  Regent  was  considered  of  such  importance,  that  it  was  con- 
cealed from  the  public.  "  My  lorde,  at  the  reverens  of  God  kepe  thes 
tydyngs  secret  to  yowr  sylf :  for  ther  vs  no  lyvyng  nun  knowyth  the  same 
here  but  only  the  kyng  and  I."    Ibid. 

t  Polydore,  625, 626.  Guicciard.  707.  Pet.  ^lart.  p.  256.  Muratori,  ziv. 
106.    The  latter  observes  of  Jalius,  Risoluto,  come  egli  sempre  andava  di- 
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LouU  soli- 
cits peace. 

1513. 

Feb. 


Experience  had  now  convinced  Louis,  that  he 
was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  opposing  so  many 
enemies:  and  the  repose  of  winter  was  successful- 
ly employed  in  attempts  to  debauch  the  fidelity 
of  some  among  the  confederates.    Jvdius,  who 
had  been  the  soul  of  the  league,  died  in  Febniary :  and  die  new 
pope,  Leo  X.,  though  he  did  not  recede  Crom  the  engage- 
ments of  his  predecessor,  gave  but  a  feeble  support  to  a  canse, 
which  he  had  never  cordially  approved.    '^Vhile  Julius  lived, 
his  authority  had  silenced  the  opposite  claims  of  the  empe- 
ror and  the  Venetians:  but  they  now  quarrelled  about  the 
partition  of  their  late  conquests,  and  the  republic,  listening 
to  the  ofiers  of  Louis,  consented  to  unite  her  arms 
^^^^  ^'      and  fortune  with  those  of  France.     Even  Ferdi- 
nand suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  pro- 
posal of  an  armistice,  that  he  might  have  leisure 
to  establish  his  authority  in  his  newly  acquired  kingdom  of 
Navarre.*     But  Henry  was  inexorable.     He  longed  to  wipe 
away  the  disgrace  of  the  last  year :  and  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple harmonized  with  those  of  their  sovereign.     The  dergjr 
granted  him  two-tenths,  the  laity  a  tenth,  a  fifteenth,  and  a 
capitation  tax,  towards  the  prosecution  of  the  war.t    The 
future  'operations  of  the  campaign  were  arranged 
^P™  '       by  a  treaty  between  the  emperor,  and  the  kings 
of  England  and  Spain,  by  which  each  prince  bound  himself 

cend<^  di  voler  cacciare  i  barbari  dltalia,  aenza  penaare  ae  queato  foaae  aa 
meatiere  da  aommo  pastor  della  chieaa,  p.  92. 

•  Rym.  xiii.  350. 

t  This  tax  was  fixed  after  the  following  rates:  (Rolls,  xsvi.  xzYii. 


Apfill. 


£ 
6 
4 

4 


8, 

13 
0 
0 


4 
0 
0 


A  duke 

Marquess  or  earl  -  •  • 
Wives  of  do.  .  -  -  . 
Baroiv  baronet,  and  baro- 

nesa 200 

Other  knights  not  lonls  of 

parliament    -    -    -    -    1  10    0 
Proprietora  of  landa 

above  40/i  yearly 

value 100 

From  20A  to  40/.    -    .    -    0  10    0 

10iLto20/.    ---050 

2/.tolO/.    -    •    .    0    2    0 

Below  2/: 0    10 


The   possessors  of  per- 
aonal   property,  value 

800/. 

From  400/ to  800/.     -    - 
200/.  to  400/,     -    - 
100/.  to  «00/.      -    . 
40/.  to  100/.      -    - 
20/.  to   40/.     .    - 
10/.  to   20iL     -    - 
2/.  to    10/.     -    - 
LAbourers  and    servants 
with  wagea  of  2^  year- 
ly     

From  lLto2L       ... 

All  other  poTsons       -    - 


£    8,     d. 


2 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


13 

0 
6 
13 
6 
3 
1 
1 


4 
0 
8 
4 
8 
4 
8 
0 


1  0 
0  6 
0    4 


From  these  rates  it  appears  that  the  old  distinction  between  greater  and 
lesser  barons  was  not  yet  abolished.  Thev  are  called  barons  and  baronets, 
and  are  eonndered  equally  as  lords  of  parliament 
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to  declare  war  against  Louis,  and  to  invade  within  two  months 

the  kingdom  of  France.'*'    Maximilian*  and  Henry  &ithfully 

compH^  with  their  engagements:  but  Ferdinand  .disavowed 

the  act  of  his  ambassador:  nor  were  pretences  wanting  to  iso 

skilful  a  politician,  in  justification  of  that  conduct,  which  it 

was.  now  his  interest  to  pursue. 

In  April  sir  Edward  Howard  sailed  to  aoeom* 

plish  his  vow,  and  fell  a  martyr  to  his  favourite    R^^^ 
*^       .        ^»    .   1  •*     i_  "^         --x         A  "»e  lord 

maxim,  that  temerity  becomes  a  virtue  at  sea.     admiral. 
He  was  blockading  the  harbour  of  Brest,  when 
it  was  suggested  to  him  to  cut  out  a  squadron  of  six  g^lies 
under  Prejent,  moored  in  the  bay  of  Conquet  between  rocks 
l^nted  with  cannon.   Taking  two  galiies  and  four      ^    *i  9« 
boats,  he  rowed  op  to  the  enemy,  lei^d   on        ^^ 
the  deck  of  the  largest  vessel,  and  was  followed  by  Carro2,  a 
Spanish  cavalier,  and  seventeen  Englishmen.    Unfortunate- 
ly his  own  galley,  which  had  been  ordered  to  gramile  with 
her  oi^KMient,  fell  astern;  the  gallant  sir  Edward  and  his 
companions  were  borne  overboard  by  a  superior  force;  and 
the  fleet,  disconcerted  by  the  loss  of  its  commander,  hastened 
back  into  port.t    Prejent  seized  the  opportunity  to  insult 
the  coast  of  Sussex :  but  the  ki  ng  ordered  the  lord 
Thomas  Howard  to  take  the  place,  and  revenge  ^  ' 

the  death  of  his  brother:  and  the  new  admiral,  having  chased 
the  enemy  into  Brest,  and  captured  several  valuable  prizes, 
returned,  to  cover  with  the  fleet  the  passage  of  the  army  from 
Dover  to  Calais.    Henry  was  now  ready  to  re- 
conquer the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors:  and  the    of^,^J[*ce, 
people  of  France  trembled  at  the  exaggerated  re- 
ports of  his  ambition  and  resources4    Five-and- 
twenty  thousand  men  sailed  at  difierent  periods,     Hay  15. 
in  three  divisions:  two  under  the  command  of    j^|^y3Q^ 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  lord  Herbert, 
the  last  under  that  of  the  king  himself:  who  he-    June  30. 
foie  his  departure  appointed  '^his  most  dear  con- 
sort qoeen  Catharine,  rectrix  and  governor-of  the  realm  ;§  and 
left  orders  for  the  immediate  execution  of  his  prisoner  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  Sufiblk.     The  reader  will  recollect  that 
this  nobleman  had  been  attainted  in  the  last  reign,  but  had  been 
rescued  from  the  block  by  the  prayers  and  importunity  of  the 
archduke  Philip.    His  present  fate  was  generally  attributed 

*  Ryimxiii.  354—363. 

t  Herbert  (p.  31.)  from  a  letter  of  air  Ed.  Echingham. 
t  Christianorum  principum  neminem  mafis  verentur  Galli.   Pet  Mart, 
p.  248. 

§  Rym.  zui.  370, 372. 
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to  the  advice  which  the  young  tienry  had  received  from  his 
father:  it  was  more  probably  owing  to  the  imprudence  of 
Richard  de  la  Pole,  who  had  accepted  a  high  command  in  the 
French  army,  and  assumed  the  rival  appellation  of  the  ^  white 
rose.''  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  ambassadors  at  fo- 
reign cotkrts  received  instructions  to  justify  his  execution,  by 
alleging  the  discovery  of  a  traitorous  correspondence  between 
the  two  brothers.* 

Shrewsbury  and  Herbert  had  already  formed 
Siege  of        ^j^g  sieg^  of  Terouanne,  while  the  young  king 
June  17.  *     loitered  for  weeks  at  Calais,  spending  his  time  in 
Auff.  4        carousals  and  entertainments.  At  length  he  reach- 
ed the  camp,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  edi- 
A      12        peror,  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  horse.  Maxi- 
"^'     '       milian  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  his  youn^  ally,  and 
to  avoid  any  dispute  about  precedency,  called  himself  the 
volunteer  of  the  king  of  England,  wore  his  badge  of  the  red 
rose,  put  on  the  cross  of  St  George,  and  accedted  one  hun- 
dred crowns  as  his  daily  pay.    Louis  on  the  ouier  hand  de- 
termined to  relieve  Terouanne:  he  even  advanced  to  the 
neighbduring  city  of  Amiens:  but  his  pride  was  humbled  by 
the  signal  defeat  of  his  army  at  Novara  in  Italy:  his  fears 
were  excited  by  the  news  that  three  thousand  German  caval- 
ry, and  a  numerous  body  of  Swiss  infantry  in  the  pay  of  the 
emperor,  had  burst  into  Burgundy:  and  his  council  earnestly 
advised  him  to  avoid  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  and  to  seek  only 
to  protract  the  siege.    A  small  quantity  of  powder  and  pro- 
visions had  been  introduced  by  the  intrepidity  of  Fonterailles, 
who,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  Albanian  horsemen,  broke 
through  the  lines,  ordered  his  followers  to  throw  down  their 
burdens  at  the  gate,  and  wheeling  round,  reached  a  place  of 
safety  before  the  English  could  assemble  in  sufiScient  number 
to  intercept  his  retreat.     This  success  encouraged  a  second 
attempt  on  a  larger  scale.     The  F^rench  cavalry  had  been 
collected  at  Blangy :  and,  dividing  into  two  bodies, 
Battle  of        advanced  along  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Lis, 
Auj^l6.       under  the  dukes  of  Longueville  and  Alen^on. 
Henry  had  the  wisdom  to  consult  his  imperial 
volunteer,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  had  al- 
ready obtained  two  victories  on  the  very  same  spot     By  his 
advice  the  army  was  immediately  mustered:  Maximilian 
hastened  to  meet  the  enemy  with  the  German  horse,  and  the 
English  archers  on  horseback;  and  the  king  followed  with 
the  principal  part  of  the  infantry.     To  account  for  the  result 

ft 

•  Pet  Mart,  p,  286. 
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qf  the  aetion  would  be  a  difficult  task.  The  French  gendaranes, 
n>rmed  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  had  acquired  the  reputation 
of  superior  courage  and  discipline:  yet  on  the  first  shock  of 
the  advanced  gaards  they  fled:  the  panic  shot  through  the 
whole  m%BS  of  Uie  army:  and  ten  thousand  of  the  best  cavalry 
in  £2urope  were  pursued  almost  four  miles  by  three  troops  of 
German,  and  a  few  hundreds  of  English,  horse.    Their  offi- 
cersy  in  the  attempt  to  rally  the  fugitives  were  abandoned  to 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy.     La  Palice'and  Imbrecourt,  though 
taken,  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  escape:  but  the 
duke  of  Longueville,*  the  marquess  of  Rotelin^  the  chevalier 
Bayard,  Bussy  d'Amboise,  Clermont,  and  La  Fayette,  names 
distinguished  in  the  military  annals  of  France,  were  secured, 
and  presented  to  Henry  and  Maximilian.     During  the  action, 
which  the  French,  with  their  characteristic  humour,  deno- 
]^i^ated  the  Battle  of  Spurs^  a  sally  was  made  from  the  walls, 
and  the  duke  of  Alengon  attempted  to  bi^eak  through  the 
trenches:  but  the  first  was  repulsed  by  the  lord  Herbert,  the 
second  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury:  and  Teligni 
the  governor,  despairing  of  relief,  surrendered  the      Aug.  22. 
city.     It  had  proved  a  formidable  neighbour  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Aire  and  St  Omer,  who  were       .      ^r 
allowed  by  Henry,  at  the  solicitation  of  Maximi-         ^* 
lian,  to  raze  its  defences  with  the  ground.* 

While  the  king  was  thus  demolishing  the  chief 
monument  of  his  victory,  more  splendid  and    Cause  of 
lasting  laurels  had  been  won  by  his  lieutenant,     ^^  g^^^ 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  in  the  memorable  field  of  Flod-    land. 
den«    The  reader  has  noticed  in  a  former  vo- 
lume, that  James  IV.  of  Scotland  had  married  Margaret,  the 
sister  of  Henry.     This  new  connexion  did  not,  however, 
extinguish  the  hereditary  partiality  of  the  Scottish  prince  for 
the  ancient  alliance  with  France:  and  his  jealousy  of  his  Eng- 
lish brother  was  repeatedly  irritated  by  a  succession  of  real 
or  supposed  injuries.     1.  James  had  frequently  claimed,  but 
claimed  in  vain,  from  the  equity  of  Henry  the  valuable  jewels, 
which  the  late  lung  had  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  his  daugh- 
ter the  Scottish  queen.     2.  He  had  complained  of  the  mur* 
der  of  his  favourite,  sir  Robert  Eer,  the  warden  of  the  Scot- 
tish marches,  and  had  pointed  out  the  bastard  Heron  of 
Ford  as  the  assassin :  and  yet  neither  Heron,  nor  his  chief 
accomplices,  had  been  brought  to  trial.     3.  Lastly  he  de- 
manded justice  for  the  death  of  Andrew  Barton.     As  long 

«  HaU,  xzxii.  zxxiii.    Giovio,  1.  xi.  f.  100,  101.    Lutetix,  1558. .  Pet. 
Mart.  p.  388.    DuBeUoy,  3— 7.    Paris,  1588. 
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ago  as  1476  a  ship  belonging  to  John  Barton  had  been  plun- 
dered by  a  Portuguese  squadron:  and  in  1506,  just  thirty 
years  afterwards,  James  granted  to  Andrew,  Robert,  and 
John,  the  three  sons  of  Barton,  letters  of  reprisal,  authorizing 
them  to  capture  the  goods  of  Portuguese  merchaota,  till  they 
should  have  indemnified  themselves  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
thousand  ducats.    But  the  adventurers  found  their  new  pro- 
fession too  lucrfitive  to  be  quiekly  abandoned:  they  continued 
to  make  seizures  for  several  years:  nor  did  they  confine  them- 
selves to  vessels  sailing  under  the  Portuguese  flag^  but  cap- 
tured English  merchantmen,  on  the  pretence  that  they  car- 
ried Portuguese  property.     Wearied  out  by  the  clamour  of 
the  sufierers,  Henry  pronounced  the  Bartons  pirates,  and  the 
lord  Thomas  and  sir  Edward  Howard,  by  the  royal  order, 
boarded  and  captured  two  of  their  vessels  in  the  Downs.     In 
the  action  Andrew  Barton  received  a  wound,  which  proved 
fatal:  the  survivers  Were  sent  by  land  into  Scotland.    James 
considered  the  loss  of  Barton,  die  bravest  and  most  experi- 
enced of  his  naval  commanders,  as  a  national  calamity;  he  de- 
clared it  a  breach  of  the  peace  between  the  two  crowns;  and 
ia  the  most  peremptory  tone  demanded  full  and  immediate 
satisfaction.     Henry  scornfully  replied,  that  the  fate  of  a  pi- 
rate was  unworthy  the  notice  of  kings :  and  that  the  dispute, 
if  the  matter  admitted  of  dispute,  might  be  settled  by  the 
commissioners  of  both  nations  at  their  next  meeting  on  the 
borders.* 

^  While  James  was  brooding  over  these  causes 

vou^the       ^^  discontent,  Henry  had  joined  in  the  league 
French.  against  Louis:  and  from  that  moment  the  Scottish 

court  became  the  scene  of  the  most  active  nego- 
ciations;  the  French  ambassadors  claiming  the  aid  of  Scot- 
land, the  English  insisting  on  its  neutrality*  The  former 
appealed  to  the  poverty  and  the  chivalry  of  the  king.  Louis 
made  him  repeated  and  valuable  presents  of  money :  Anne, 
the  French  queen,  named  him  her  knight,  and 

jiUv  10.        ^^^  ^™  *  ''^"S  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  finger.    He  cheer- 
fully renewed  the  ancient  alliance  between  Scot- 
land and    France,   with  an  additional  clause  reciprocally 
binding  each  prince  to  aid  his  ally  against  all  men  whomso- 
ever.    Henry  could  not  be  ignorant  that  this  provision  was 

*  It  18  extraordinary  that  after  this,  in  1540,  another  demand  for  com- 
pensation to  the  Bartons  was  made  on  the  king  of  Portugal  (Lealey»336. 
Romx,  1578.):  and  that  the  letters  of  reprisal  were  suffered  to  remain  in 
force  till  1563,  that  is  87  years  after  the  commission  of  the  offence.  See 
Mr.  riukertoHi  ii.  61,  note. 
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aimed  a^inst^imself :  but  he  had  no  reason  to  complain :  for 
in  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  the  kings  of  England  and  Scotland 
had  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  sending  military  aid 
to  any  of  their  friends,  provided  that  aid  were  confined  to 
defensive  operations. 

It  now  became  the  object  of  the  English  envoys  to  bind 
James  to  the  observance  of  peace  during  the  absence  of 
Henry.     Much  diplomatic  finesse  was  displayed   by  each^ 
party.     To  every  project  presented  by  the  English  the  Scot- 
tish cabinet  iassented,  but  with  this  perplexing 
proviso,  that  in  the  interval  no  incursion  should 
be  made  beyond  the  French  frontier.     Each  negociated  and 
armed  at  the  same  time.     It  had  been  agreed  that,  to  redress 
all   grievances,  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  commissioners 
should  he  held  on  the  borders  during  the  month  of  June. 
Though  in  this  arrangement  both  parties  acted        j^^^^ 
with  equal  insincerity,  the  English  gave  the  ad- 
vantage to  their  opponents,  by  demanding  an  adjournment  to 
the  middle  of  October.     Their  object  could  not  be  concealed. 
Henry  was  already  in  France:  and  James,  having  summoned 
his  subjects  to  meet  him  on  Burrow  moor,  despatched  his  fleet 
with  a  body  of  three  thousand  men  to  the  assist-      j^,    gg 
ance  of  Louis.     At  the  same   time  a  Scottish 
herald  sailed  to  France  with  orders  to  require  the  retreat  of 
the  English  army  out  of  the  French  territory,  and  to  denounce 
war  in  the  case  of  refusal.     He  found  Henry  in  his  camp  be- 
fore Terouanne,  and  received  from  him  an  answer  equally 
scornful  and  passionate.     But  James  had  already 
begun  hostilities:  he  did  not  live  to  receive  the         "^* 
report  of  his  messenger.* 

The  first  signal  of  war  was  given  by  the  lord 
Home,  chamberlain  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  who     J"^a<ies 
on  the  same  day  on  which  the  herald  left  Terou-       "^*" 
anne  with  the  reply  of  Henry,  crossed  the  Enj;-      Aug:.  13. 
lish  borders,  and  plundered  the  defenceless  inha- 
bitants.    He  was  intercepted  in  his  return  by  sir  William 
Bulmer,  and  lost,  together  with  the  booty,  five  hundred  of  his 
men  slain  on  the  spot,  and  four  hundred  made  prisoners.   For 
this  check  James  consoled  himself  with  the  hope  of  speedy 
revenge;  and  left  Burrow  moor  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men.     The  numbers  who  crowded  to  his  standard, 
prove  that  little  credit  is  due  to  those  Scottish  writers,  who 
represent  the  enterprise  as  disapproved  by  the  nation;  and 

•  The  particulars  of  these  nepociations  have  been  collected  by  the  indus- 
try of  Mr.  Pinkerton,  ii.  69—91. 
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have  invented  the  most  marvellous  tales,  to  makekilhe  kiag 
alone  responsible  for  the  calamity  which  followed.  If  we  may 
believe  them,  James  determined  to  make  war  in  despite  of 
the  advice  of  human  and  celestial  counsellors.  His  obstinacy 
could  not  be  subdued  by  the  tears  or  entreaties  of  his  queen; 
nor  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  most  able  among  his  nobility 
and  ministers;  nor  by  the  admonition  of  the  patron  saint  of 
Scotland,  who,  in  the  guise  of  an  old  man,  announced  to  him 
in  the  church  of  Linlithgow  the  fate  ot  the  expedition;  nor  by 
the  warnings  of  a  preternatural  voice,  which  was  heard  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  from  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  summoning 
the  principal  lords  to  appear  btfore  an  infernal  tribunal.  Fol- 
lowed by  one  of  the  most  numerous  armies  that  had  ever. 

A      22        ^^^  raised  in  Scotland,  he  passed  the  Tweed  at 
"^'  its  confluence  with  the  Till;  and  turning  to  the 

north,  laid  siege  to  the  strong  castle  of  Norham.  The  go- 
vernor deceived  the  expectations  both  of  his  friends  and  foes. 
By  the  improvident  expenditure  of  his  ammunition  he  was 
unable  to  protract  the  defence;  and  having  repulsed  three  as- 

Auff  29        saults,  on  the  sixth  day  surrendered  his  trust 
Wark,  Etall,  and  Ford,  border  fortresses  of  in- 
ferior account,  followed  the  example  of  Norham. 

When  James  crossed  the  Tweed,  the  earl  of 
b  ^SS^      Surrey  lay  in  the  castle  of  Pontefract.     Having 
of  Surrey.       summoned  the  gentlemen  of  the  northern  counties 
«  to  join  the  royal  standard  at  Newcastle,  he  has- 

®P  '  tened  forward  to  Alnwick;  from  which  town  he 

despatched  on  Sunday  Rouge  Croix,  the  pursuivant  at  arms, 
to  ^e  l^ing  of  Scotland  with  two  messages.  The  one  from 
himself  offered  battle  to  the  enemy  on  the  following  Friday: 
the  other  from  his  son,  the  lord  Thomas  Howard,  stated 
that,  since  James  at  the  borders  sessions  had  repeatedly 
charged  him  with  the  murder  of  Barton,  he  was  come  to  jus- 
tify the  death  of  that  pirate;  and  that,  as  he  did  not  expect  to 
receive,  so  neither  did  he  mean  to  give,  quarter.  To  Surrey 
the  king  courteously  replied,  that  he  accepted  the  challenge 
with  pleasure:  to  the  son  he  did  not  condescend  to  return  an 
answer. 

Having  demolished  the  castle  of  Ford,*  James  led  his  army 

•  It  is  probable  that  James  demolished  Ford  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
favourite,  sir  Robert  Kcr:  not  that  William  Heron,  the  owner  of  the  castle, 
had  been  the  assassin;  for  he  was  at  that  moment  a  prisoner  in  Scotland 
(Hall  xxxix.):  but  that  the  murder  had  been  committed  by  one  of  the 
family,  John  Heron,  who,  though  pronounced  an  outlaw  by  Henry,  was 
permitted  to  go  at  large,  and  actually  fought,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
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across  the  river,  and  encamped  on  the  hill  of  Flodden,  the 
last  of  the  Cheviot  mountains^  which  border  on  the  vale  of 
Tweed.    The  same  day  the  earl  mustered   his 
forces  at  Bolton  in  Glendale.     They  amounted  to      ®^P^  ^* 
twenty-six  thousand  men,  chiefly  the  tenants  of  the  gentle- 
men in  the  northern  counties  and  the  men  of  the  borders^  ac- 
customed to  Scottish  warfare.     From  Bolton  he 
advanced  to  Wooler  haugh,  within  five  miles  of      ^®P*'  ^* 
the  enemy:  whence  he  viewed  with  surprise  the  strength  of 
their  position,  accessible  only  in  one  quarter,  and  that  forti- 
fied with  batteries  of  cannon.     Rouge  Croix  was  again  de- 
spatched to  James,  with  a  message,  requiring  him  to  descend 
into  the  large  plain  of  Miliield  between  the  two  armies,  and 
to  engage  his  adversary  on  equal  terms.     The  king  laconical- 
ly replied,  that  he  should  wait  for  the  English  according  to 
their  promise  till  Friday  at  noon. 

Surrey  was  disconcerted  by  this  answer.     To  decline  the 
battle  was  to  break  his  word:  to  fight  the  Scots  in  their  pre- 
sent position  was  to  invite  defeat.     He  was  rescued  from  the 
dilemma  by  the  bold  counsel  of- his  son,  who  advised  him  to 
march  towards  Scotland,  and  then  return,  and  assail  the  ene- 
my on  the  rear.     The  next  morning  the  army 
formed  in  two  grand  divisions,  each  of  which        Septus, 
was  subdivided  into  a  battle  and  two  wings.     The  first,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  vanguard,  obeyed  the  lord  ad- 
miral: the  second,  called  the  rearguard,  was  led  by  the  earl 
himself.     In  this  manner  the  English  crossed  the  Till,  and 
keeping  out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon,  advanced  along  the 
right  bank  till  the  evening.     At  sunrise  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  again  crossed  the  river  by  the  ^^^'    ' 
bridge  of  Twissel,  and  returning  by  the  left  bank  approached 
the  Scottish  camp.     James  now  discovered  the  object  of  this 
movement,  which  at  first  had  appeared  unaccountable.     He 


battle  which  foUowed  (Hall,  xlii.  Giovio,  103).     Elizabeth,  the  wife  of 
William  Heron,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  petitioned  the  king  to  spare 
the  castle;  and  had  obtained,  on  that  condition,  from  Surrey  the  liberty  of 
the  lord  Johnstone,  and  of  Alexander  Home.  (See  the  earl's  message,  Hall, 
zxxiz.)    But  James  refused  the  exchange,  and  rejected  the  petition  of 
the  lady.    I  suspect  that  this  is  the  only  foimdation  of  the  tale  which  is 
sometimes  told,  that  James  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Mrs.  Ford, 
who  revealed  his  secrets  to  Surrey  ^  and  tliat  he  spent  in  dalliance  with  her 
that  time,  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  penetrating  into  England. 
But  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  whole  time  allotted  lor  the  capture 
of  Ford,  Etall  and  Wark,  is  comprised  within  a  short  space,  between  the 
29th  of  August  when  Norham  surrendered,  and  the  3d  of  September  when 
Surrey  reached  Alnwick.    The  kingtherefbro  appears  to  have  lost  but  lit- 
tle of  his  thne. 
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ordered  his  men  to  set  fire  to  their  huts,  and  histoned  to  t|ike 
pooemon  of  an  eminence  more  to  the  north,  called  the  hill 
of  Brankston.  The  smoke,  which  rose  from  the  flames^  was 
rolled  by  the  wind  into  the  yalley;  and  ^itirely  intercepted 
the  view  of  the  two  armies,  and  their  respectiTe  movemento; 
so  that  when  it  cleared  up,  the  admiral  foond  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  behcdd  the  enemy  on  its  summit  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  disposed  in  five  large  masses^ 
some  of  which  had  taken  the  form  of  squares^  and  others  that 
of  wedges.  Alarmed  at  their  appearance  and  numbers  he 
halted  his  division:  it  was  soon  joined  on  its  left  by  the  rear- 
gpard  under  his  father:  and  both  advanced  in  one  line.  At 
the  same  time  the  Scots  began  to  descend  the  hill,  in  perfect 
order  «nd  profound  silence.* 

As  the  battle,  from  the  dispo»tion  of  the 
^Plo^n^  Scottish  forces,  consisted  of  several  distinct  ac- 
tions, it  wiil  be  most  convenient  for  the  reader 
to  travel  along  the  Cnglish  line,  and  notice  the  result  of  each 
conflict  in  succession.  The  right  wing  of  the  vanguard  under 
sir  Edmund  Howard,  could  not  support  the  overwhelming 
charge  of  a  large  body  of  spearmen,  commanded  by  the  lord 
Home.  The  English  were  broken;  and  their  commander 
was  unhorsed:  but  while  he  lay  on  the  ground  expectii^  to 
be  taken  or  slain,  the  battle  was  unexpectedly  restored  by  the 
tiiAely  arrival  of  the  bastard  Heron,  with  a  numerous  band 
of  outlaws.  The  fugitives  rallied  at  his  call;  and  a  doubtful 
contest  was  fiercely  maintained,  till  the  lord  Dacre,  with  the 
reserve  of  fifteen  hundred  horse,  charged  the  spearmen,  and 
put  them  to  a  precipitate  flight  The  next  was  the  lord  ad- 
miral with  the  major  part  of  the  vanguard,  opposed  to  the 
earls  of  Hunily,  Errof,  and  Crawford,  who  commanded  a. 
dense  mass  of  seven  thousand  Scots.  In  this  part  of  the  field 
the  contest  was  obstinate  and  bloody.  At  length  Errol  and 
Crawford  fell:  and  their  followers,  discouraged  by  the  death 
of  the  leaders,  began  to  waver,  fell  into  confusion,  and  shortly 
dfterwards  fled  in  every  direction.  Surrey  with  the  rear- 
guard was  attacked  by  the  king  himself.  James  fought  on 
foot,  surrounded  by  some  thousands  of  chosen  waiTiors,  who 
were  cased  in  armour,  and  on  that  account  less  exposed  to 
the  destructive  aim  of  the  English  archers.  Animated  by 
the  presence  and  the  example  of  their  monarch,  they  ad- 
vanced steadily,  and  fought  with  a  resolution  which,  if  it  did 
not  win,  at  least  deserved,  victory.     Though  Surrey  made 

*  Kn  bon  ordre,  en  la  maoi^re  que  marchent  les  AUemands.  sanapadeit 
ne  faire  aucun  bruit.     Official  account  apud  Pink.  u.  App.  456. 
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every  effort,  he  could  not  arrest  their  progress:  they  had  pene- 
trated within  a  few  yards  of  the  royal  standard:  and  James, 
ignorant  of  the  event  in  other  parts  of  the  field^  flattered  him- 
self with  the  prospect  of  victory.  But  in  the  mean  while  sir 
Edward  Stanley,  who  commanded  the  left  wing,  had  defeat- 
ed the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Lenox.  The  ranks  of  the  Scots, 
B8  they  descended  the  hill,  were  disordered  by  the  murderous 
dischaa*ges  of  the  archers:  the  moment  they  came  into  close 
combat,  the  confusion  was  oompleted  by  a  sudden  charge  in 
flank  from  lliree  companies  of  men  at  arms.  They  began  to 
retreat:  Stanley  chased  them  over  the  summit  of  the  htll^ 
and,  wheeling  to  the  right,  led  his  followers  against  the  rear 
of  the  mass  commanded  by  James  in  person.  Ii^  , 
a  few  minutes  that  gallant  monarch  was  slain  by  J^^  ^ 
an  unknown  hand,  and  fell  about  a  spear's  length 
from  the  feet  of  Surrey.  The  battle  had  begun  between  four 
and  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  was  decided  in  something  more 
than  an  hour.  The  pursuit  continued  about  four  miles:  but 
the  approach  of  night,  and  the  want  of  cavalry,  favoured  the 
escape  of  the  fugitives.  In  the  official  account  published  by 
the  lord  admiral,  the  Scots  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  eighty 
thousand  men:  a  multitude  from  which  we  may  fairly  deduct 
perhaps  one  half,  as  mere  followers  of  the  camp,  collected 
more  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  than  battle.  Ten  thousand 
were  slain:  among  whom  were  the  king  of  Scots,  his  illegiti- 
mate son,  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  two  other  bishops, 
two  abbots,  twelve  earls,  thirteen  barons,  five  eldest  sons  of 
barons,  and  fifty  gentlemen  of  distinction.*  Six  thousand 
horses  were  .taken,  with  the  park  of  artillery,  amounting  to 
seventeen  pieces.t  Lord  Dacre  recognised  among  the  slain 
the  body  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  conveyed  it  to  Berwick: 
whence  it  was  afterwards  carried  to  London,  that  it  might  be 
interred  with  suitable  honours.  | 

*  We  have  three  contemporary  and  detailed  accounts  of  this  battle.  One 
by  Hall,  xlii.,  another  equsdly  minute  but  much  more  elegant  in  the  Italian 
historian  Giovio,  1.  xxi.  f.  102,  and  a  third  by  the  lord  Thomas  Howard, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  herald's  office,  and  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Finkerten,  ii.  App.  456.  See  also  a  letter  from  the  queen  on  this  victory, 
in  Jleame's  Tit.  Liv.  p»  106. 

f  Lesquelles,  says  the  lord  admiral^  sont  les  plus  cleres,  et  les  plus  nee- 
\e8f  et  les  mieux  faconnees,  et  avec  lesmo3mdres  pertuis  d  la  toucne,  et  les 
plus  belles  de  leor  grandeur  et  longuer,  que  j^ai  viz  oncques.    Ibid.  458. 

t  The  common  people  would  not  believe  ihat  thdr  king  had  been  slain 
by  the  English.  When,  however,  he  did  not  appear,  some  said  that  he 
had  been  murdered  by  traitors,  others  that  he  was  g^ne  a  pilgrim  to  Jeru- 
salem. Henry,  on  the  contrary,  to  blazon  his  death,  obtained  firom  pope 
Leo  permission  to  bury  the  body  in  consecrated  g^und:  because  he  died 
under  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  to  wliich  he  had  subjected  himself 
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When  the  news  of  this  important  victory  reach- 

^f^^^rnav     ®^  *^^  '^*"S  ^^  Hkigland,  he  was  no  longer  at 

Qurn  y.    ferouanne.     He  had  demolished  that  city  at  the 

s    t  22        request  of  the  emperor:  by  the  advice  of  the  same 

prince  he  now  invested  Tournay.  Tournay  con- 
tained a  population  of  eighty  thousand  souls,  and  thou^  situ- 
ate within  the  territory  of  another  power,  had  long  been  dis- 
tinguished by  its  attachment  to  the  French  crown.  To  the 
summons  sent  by  Henry,  the  inhabitants  returned  a  bold  and 
chivalrous  defiance:  but  their  resolution  evaporated  amid  the 

fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  siege;  and  on  the  eighth 
^P  day  they  submitted  to  receive  an  English  garrison, 

to  swear  fealty  to  the  king,  and  to  pay  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  war  fifty  thousand  livres  tournois  in  one  sum,  and  forty 
thousand  more  by  instalments,  in  the  course  of  ten  years.* 
The  campaign  ended  with  the  fall  of  Tournay:  and  Henry, 
iildulging  his  taste  for  ostentation  and  pleasure,  spent  several 
days  in  the  company  of  his  queen's  nephew,  Charles  prince 
of  Spain,  and  of  the  aunt  of  Charles,  the  archdutchess  Mar- 
garet But  while  the  principals  seemed  intent  on  nothing  but 

parties  of  pleasure,  their  ministers  were  busily 
^  *  '  employed  in  framing  a  new  treaty,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  Maximilian^  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy 
of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  should  guard  the  frontiers 
with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  during  the  next  half  year: 
that  both  powers  should  be  ready  to  renew  the  war  by  the 
first  of  June:  and  that  Charles,  before  the  expiration  of  seven 
months,  should  marry  Henry's  sister  Mary  at  Lisle,  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  the  king,  and  the  archdutchess. t 

From  Flanders  the  king  returned  to  England, 
^«^!1!1?^       proud  of  the  unimportant  conquests  which  he  had 

made,  and  eager  to  pursue  his  good  fortune  in 
the  following  campaign.  The  winter  was  spent  in  the  neces- 
sary preparations.  Troops  were  levied,  and  trained  to  mili- 
tary discipline:  an  aid  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pounds  was  voted  by  parliament^  and  rewards  and  honours 
were  deservedly  bestowed  on  the  oflBcers,  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  during  the  last  year.  The  earl  of  Surrey 
recovered  the  title  of  his  father,  and  was  created  dukeof  Nor- 
folk; his  son  the  lord  Thomas,  earl  of  Surrey;  Brandon  vis- 
count Lisle,  duke  of  Sufiblk;  lord  Herbert,  earl  oFSomersct; 

if  he  broke  the  treaty  (Rym.  xiii.  385).  Stow  (495)  tells  us,  that  he  saw 
it  wrapped  in  lead,  and  lyings  in  a  lumber-room  at  Shene,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  monastery. 

•  Herbert,  40,  41.     Rym.  xiii.  377.    Du  Bellayi  8. 

t  HaH,  adv.     Rym.  379—381. 
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and  sir  Edward  Stanley,  lord  Mounteagle.  But  at  the  ^ame 
time  Louis,  humbled  by  a  long  series  of  disasters,  had  re*- 
course  to  every  artifice  to  obtain  a  eeneral  pacification.  He 
appealed  to  the  individual  interests  of  the  confederates;  infused 
into  them  suspicions  of  each  other^s  sincerity;  and  successively 
4etached  them  one  by  one  from  the  league.  1.  In 
Leo  X.  he  found  a  pontiff  of  a  corresponding  dis- 
position: and  the  moment  he  consented  to  abandon  the  Ben- 
tlvogli  and  his  other  partisans  in  Italy,  and  dispersed  the 
schismatical  council,  which  had  been  transferred  from  Pisa  to 
Lyons,  the  pope  by  circular  letters  exhorted  the  confederates 
to  sheathe  the  sword,  and  revoked  all  the  censures  which  had 
been  published  against  the  king  or  kingdom  of  France.  2.  In 
the.  estimation  of  Ferdinand  the  permanent  possession  of  Na- 
varre was  paramount  to  every  other  object;  and  though  he 
refused  to  make  peace  without  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of 
England,  he  cheerfully  consented  to  a  prolongation  of  the  ar- 
mistice for  twelve  months.*  Henry  viewed  the  defection  of 
the  pope  and  of  Ferdinand  with  pain,  but  without  surprise. 
Of  the  fidelity  of  Maximilian  after  the  late  treaty  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt  3.  Yet  the  virtue  of  Maximilian  could  not 
refuse  the  bait,  which  French  policy  held  out  to  his  ambition, 
in  the  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  his  grandson  Charles, 
and  Renee  the  daughter  of  Louis,  with  a  transfer  of  the  claim 
of  the  French  crown  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  as  the  portion  of 
the  princess. 

The  moment  it  was  ascertained  that  the  emperor  had  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  the  intelligence  was  artfully  communicated 
to  the  king  of  England,  through  the  duke  of  Longueville,  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Henry  at  first  affected  to  doubt:  but  the 
perfidy  of  his  ally  was  proved  by  the  evasive  answer  returned 
by  the  council  of  regency  in  Flanders,  when  the  king  sum- 
moned them  to  celebrate  the  stipulated  marriage  between 
Charles  and  Mary.  From  that  moment  he  lent  a  more  will- 
ing ear  to  the  suggestions  of  Longueville:  and  Louis,  en- 
couraged by  his  success,  sought  not  only  the  restoration  of 
peace,  but  a  matrimonial  connexion  between  the  two  crowns. 
The  death  of  his  queen,  Anne  of  Bretagne,  had  made  him  a 
widower:  and  he  offered  his  hand  to  the  princess  Mary,  the 
destined  consort,  a  little  while  before,  of  Charles.  Mary  was 
but  sixteen,  Louis  fifty-three  years  old:  and  she  had  already 
fixed  her  affections  on  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  most  accom- 

*  Peter  Martyr  says  that  he  began  to  grow  jealous  of  the  power  of  Henry, 
p.  294^  295. — ^Le  Grand  adds  that  Henry  in  consequence  behaved  so  ill  to 
Catharine,  that  she  miscarried,  i.  39. 
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plished  nobleman  in  the  English  court:  yet^  whether  it  was 
the  splendour  of  a  crown  that  dazzled^  or  the  command  of  her 
brother  that  compelled  her,  after  a  short  struggle  she  signified 
her  assent.  The  king,  however,  dissembled:  his  honour,  he 
observed,  was  af  stake:  nor  would  his  people  allow  him  to  re- 
nounce his  inheritance  in  France  without  an  equivalent.* 

^  The  French  cabinet  understood  the  hint :  a  large 

^^'  '  sum  of  money  was  granted;  and  three  treaties 
were  concluded  at  the  same  time.  The  first  was  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  the  two  kings,  to  continue  in  force  during 
the  term  of  their  joint  lives  and  one  year  longer.  It  bound 
each  to  furnish  an  auxiliary  army  at  the  requisition  of  the 
other:  but  distinguished  between  offensive  and  defensive  war, 
limiting  the  aid  in  the  first  case  to  five  thousand  men  by  land, 
and  two  thousand  five  hundred  by  sea,  and  extending  it  in  the 
other  to  double  that  number.  The  second  treaty  provided 
for  the  marriage  of  Louis  with  the  princess  Mary.  Henry 
agreed  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  sister's  journey,  to  furnish 
her  with  jewels,  and  to  pay  with  her  a  dower  of  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns:  and  Louis  engaged  to  secure  to  her  the  same 
jointure,  which  had  been  granted  to  his  late  queen  the  heiress 
of  Bretagoe,  with  a  promiiSe  that,  if  she  survived  him,  she 
should  be  at  libertj  to  reside,  at  her  own  option,  either  in 
England  or  France.  By  the  third  the  same  monarch,  in  con- 
sideration of  arrears  due  to  the  English  crown,  on  account  of 
monies  formerly  owing  to  Henry  VII.,  from  Charles  VIII., 
and  to  Margaret  dutchess  of  Somerset,  from  Charles  duke  of 
Orleans,  bound  himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  to  Henry 
and  his  heirs  one  million  of  crowns  by  thirty -eight  half-yearly 
insjalments.! 

Mary  had  already  by  a  public  instrument  re- 
Ixx^^mar-       nounced  the  contract  made  with  Charles  of  Spain 
ries  Mary.       ^^  ^^^  nonage :  J  she  was  now  solemnly  married  to 
Aug.  13.       Louis  at  Greenwich,  where  the  duke  of  Longue- 
ville  personated  his  sovereign,  and  soon  after- 
Sept.  14.       wards  at  Paris,  where  the  earl  of  Worcester  ap- 
peared as  her  proxy.§     When  the  necessary  preparations 
were  completed,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  conducted  her  to  Louis 
Oct.  9.        *^  Abbeville:  and  the  parties  in  person  renewed 
the  matrimonial  contract  in  the  cathedral.     But 
the  next  day,  to  the  surprise  and  disappointment  of  the  new 
queen,  the  lady  Guilford,  whom  she  loved  as  a  mother,  and 

•  Henry's  letter  to  Wolscy,  apud  Rym.  xili,  403. 

t  Hym.  xiii.  413—422,  423—426.  428—432. 

t  Ibid.  409—411.  §  Ibid.  4o2— 435.  444—446. 
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her  English  attendants,  with  the  exception  of  Anne  Boleyn 
and  two  others,  were  ordered  to  return  home.   It  was  in  vain 
that  Mary  complained  to  her  brother  of  the  unfeeling  eon- 
duct  of  Louis,  and  of  the  timid  acquiescence  of  the  duke.* 
Henry  refused  to  interfere:  and  Louis  conducted  her  to  St 
Denif,  where  she  was  crowned;  and  to  Paris,  where  she  was 
received  with  processions  and  rejoicings.     Though  the  king 
had  married  through  policy,  he  doated  on  the  beauty  of  his 
youthful  bride.     But  his  constitution  had  been  enfeebled  by 
hardships  and  indulgence:  his  physicians  long  be- 
fore his  marriage  had  warned  him  of  his  danger;    "^'1^^*' 
and  within  three  months  the  amorous  monarch       j^,^^  \^ 
sunk  into  the  grave. t    The  widow,  instead  of 
mourning  her  loss,  sought  and  obtained  a  second    Marrii^e 
husband,  her  former  lover,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,     ^}^S^ 
whom  Henry  had  sent  to  France,  to  offer  his    ^^ 
condolence,  and  to  bring  back  his  sister  to  her 
native  country. 

As  Louis  died  without  male  issue,  Francis,  count  of 
Angouleme,  the  next  heir  had  ascended  the  -p^  ^ 
throne.  At  the  first  audience  which  he  gave  to 
the  ambassador,  he  told  Suffolk  in  private  that  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  queen's  sentiments  in  his  favour;  advised  him 
to  marry  her  at  Paris;  and  undertook  that  his  presumption 
should  go  unpunished.  It  is  not  di£Scult  to  discover,  why 
Francis  should  wish  Mary  to  be  married  immediately,  and 
to  a  subject  She  might  perhaps  bear  a  child  to  dispute  his 
right  to  the  succession:  or  she  might  give  her  hand  hereafter 
to  the  archduke  Charles,  and  thus  add  to  the  power  of  a 
prince,  who  already  threatened  to  become  a  most  formidable 
rival,  t  Suffolk  wrote  to  Wolsey,  and  sought  through  that 
favourite  to  sound  the  real  disposition,  or  secure  the  consent 
of  his  sovereign:  Mary  informed  her  brother  in  plain  terms, 
that  she  had  married  once  to  please  him,  and  would  either 

*  See  an  extract  from  her  letter  in  Piddea,  p.  80.  As  a  recompenae  to 
the  lady  Guildford,  Henry  granted  her  an  annuity  of  20/.  for  life.  Rym.  ziii. 
470. 

f  Le  bon  roi,  k  cause  de  sa  femme,  aroit  change  de  tout  sa  manidre  de 
vivre:  car  ou  i1  aouloit  diner  i  huit  heures,  il  convenoit  qu^il  dinat  k  midi; 
et  ott  il  souloit  se  coucher  i  six  beures  du  sotr,  souvent  se  couchoit  i  mi- 
nuit.    Hist  de  Bayard  apud  Henault,  423. 

t  Peter  Martyr  gives  this  reason.  Ne  si  ad  potentiorem  aliquando  prin- 
cipem  deveniret,  tormidolosum  aliqiud  pariat,  p.  301.  It  was  known  in 
Rome  by  the  middle  of  February,  that  both  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had 
determined  to  make  eveiy  sacrifice  to  procure  her  for  the  archduke.  Cesare, 
et  il  Catolico  iaranno  ogni  cosa,  perche  sia  moglio  dell'  archiduca.  Cosi 
vicnc  scrittoda  i  nuntii  nostri  d'Alemagna  et  di  Spagna.  Lett,  de  Principi, 
i.  14.    See  also  Polydore,  645. 
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marry  now  to  please  herself,  or  take  the  religious  vows  in  a 
convent.     With  the  king's  answer  we  are  not  acquainted: 
^^^^  but  she  fixed  a  short  term,  within  which  SuSblk 

was  assured  that  he  must  either  take  her  or  aban- 
don her  for  ever:  on  tlie  last  day  be  consented,  and  privately 
celebrated  the  marriage;  and  the  event  was  communicated  to 
Henry  by  Francis,  who  pleaded  warmly  in  favour  of  the 
lovers,  and  by  Mary,  who,  to  exonerate  her  husband,  took 
the  whole  blame  upon  herself.  To  obtain  their  pardon  was 
not  in  reality  a  difficult  task.  It  is  certain  that  Wolaey,  and 
therefore  probable  that  Henry,  was  in  the  secret  from  the  be- 
ginning:* but  it  had  been  deemed  less  reprehensible  in  the  king 
to  forgive  afterwards,  than  to  consent  beforehand*    For  some 

Aoril  16       ^^^  ^^  ^^P^  ^^^  lovers  in  suspense:  after  a  de- 
'       cent  interval,  affecting  to  acquiesce,  through  ne- 

^  cessity,  in  that  which  he  could  not  prevent,  be 

^    '        sealed  their  pardon,  and  ordered  them  to  be  pub- 

April  5.  ^^'y  married  before  him  at  Greenwich.!  In  the 
mean  while  Francis  had  renewed  all  the  engage- 
ments of  his  predecessor  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  English 
cabinet:  and  both  kings  publicly  boasted  thai  they  had  con- 
cluded a  peace  and  alliance  which  would  endure  for  ever:  as 
if,  amid  the  clashing  interests  of  states,  and  the  vicissitude  of 
unforeseen  events,  it  were  possible  to  ensure  duration  to  the 
amities  of  neighbouring  and  powerful  sovereigns.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  pages,  tibe  reader  will  learn  how  egregiously 
they  were  deceived. 

j^     f  When  Henry  ascended  the  throne,  the  leading 

Wolser.  ministers  in  the  cabinet  were  Howard,  earl  of 
Surrey,  lord  treasurer,  and  Fox,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, lord  privy  seal.  But  among  the  inferior  dependants 
of  the  court  had  already  appeared  one,  whose  aspiring  views 
and  superior  talents  rapidly  enabled  him  to  supplant  every 
competitor. 

Thomas  Wolsey,  a  native  of  Ipswich,:^  ^^^  ^  clergyman, 
had,  by  the  interest  of  sir  John  Nanfan,  been  appointed  in  the 

•  This  was  alio  reported  in  Rome  on  gwd  authority,  but  was  thought  in- 
credible. C'^  di  Ilrancia,  che  Ingbilterra  ha  qualche  fkntasia  di  dar  la  soa 
vedeva  aorella  al  duca  di  SuflTolk,  e  che  ella  non  ne  ^  aliena.  Tal  coaa  non  s 
crede  moltOp  e  pur  Paviso  vicn  da  loco  aasai  autentico.    Lett  de  Principi, 

t  On  this  singular  subject,  see  extracU  from  the  original  letters  in  Fld- 
Aea,  83—85. 88. 

^  There  'is  a  tradition  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  butcher:  but  it  is  hardly 
neconcileable  with  the  will  of  his  father,  whose  bequests  show  him  to  have 
been  a  burgess  of  considerable  opulence.    See  it  in  Fiddcs,  Collect,  p.  1. 
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last  reign  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  After  the 
death  of  his  patron,  he  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  at  whose  recommenda* 
lion  he  was  intrusted  with  a  secret  and  delicate  negociation 
at  the  imperial  court:  and  the  expedition  and  address  with 
which  he  executed  his  commission,  not  only  justified  the  dis- 
cernment of  his  friend,  but  also  raised  him  considerably  in 
the  estimation  of  his  sovereign.  Before  the  death 
of  Henry  VII.  he  had  been  collated  to  the  deanery  p<^^. 
of  Liincoln,  one  of  the  most  considerable  prefer- 
ments in  the  English  church:  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  present  reign,  we  find  him  executing  the  office  of  al- 
moner to  the  king,  and  thus  possessing  every  facility  of  access 
to  the  presence  of  the  young  monarch.  Henry  was  captivated 
with  the  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  the  gaiety  of  his  dis- 
position: he  mqnently  resorted  with  his  favourite  companions 
to  the  house  of  his  almoner;  and  Wolsey,  on  these  occasions, 
if  we  may  believe  the  sarcastic  pen  of  an  adversary,*  threw 
off  the  decencies  of  his  station,  and  sang,  and  danced,  and 
caroused,  with  all  the  levity  and  impetuosity  of  the  most 
youthful  among  his  guests.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
only  sure  and  expeditious  way  to  the  royal  favour,  was  through 
the  recommendation  of  the  almoner:  and  foreigners  as  well  as 
natives  eagerly  soltcited,  and  frequently  puriibased,  his  pa- 
tronage. Still  he  behaved  with  becoming  humility  to  his 
former  protector,  the  aged  bishop  of  Winchester;  and  even 
united  with  that  prelate  in  condemning  the  prodigality,  with 
which  the  lord  treasurer  supplied  money  for  the  expensive 
pleasures,  and  thoughtless  extravagance  01  the  king.t 

During  the  war  Wolsey  accompanied  Henry  to  France; 
was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  department  for  victualling 
the  army;  and  after  the  reduction  of  Tournay,  on  the  refusal 
of  the  bishop  elect  to  swear  fealty,  received  from  the  king, 
with  the  consent  of  the  pope,  the  administration  of  that  dio- 
cese, i  Preferments  now  poured  in  upon  him.  He 
was  made  dean  of  York,  then  bishop  of  Lincoln;      iim^'4. 
and,  on  the  death  of  cardinal  Bambridge,  succeed- 
ed that  prelate  in  the  archi-episcopal  see  of  York.       j^      5 
His  preponderating  influence  in  the  council  in- 
duced foreign  princes  to  flatter  him  with  compliments,  and  to 
seek  his  friendship  with  presents:  and  during  fifteen  years  he 
governed  the  kingdom  with  more  absolute  sway,  than  had 

•  Polvdore  Virgil  (663),  Uic  pope's  subcoUcctor  in  England,  who  by  the 
order  or  Wolsey  had  been  imprisoned  for  more  than  six  months,  liym.  xiii. 
515,  516. 

t  Sec  Fiddcs,  Collect,  p.  7.  ♦  Ibid.  p.  43.    Bym.  xiu.  584. 
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fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  former  minister.  We  are  not^  how- 
ever,  obliged  to  believe  the  tale  so  often  repeated,  th«t  he 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  address  with  which  he  inslouated 
himself  into  the  royal  favour,  by  propiising  to  take  all  the 
labour  on  himself,  that  his  master  might  have  more  leisure  to 
indulge  in  pleasure  and  dissipation.  The  multitude  of  letters 
still  extant,  all  written  by  Henry  or  to  Henry,  demonstratively 
show,  that  Uie  king  himself  devoted  a  considerable  portion«0f 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  cares  of  government*  Bat 
Wolsey  possessed  the  art  of  guiding  his  sovereign,  while  he 
appeared  to  be  guided  by  him:  and,  if  ever  he  urged  a  mea- 
sure  of  policy  contrary  to  the  roval  inclinations,  he  had  the 
prudence  to  desist  before  he  had  given  offence,  and  entered 
mto  the  opposite  views  of  the  king  with  as  much  industry  and 
zeal,  as  if  the  new  project  had  originated  from  himsellLt 

It  seemed  necessary  to  introduce  this  ^ori  ae^ 
^^^[^  count  of  the  rise  and  charactec  of  a  minister^  who 
was  destined  to  bear  for  several  years  a  v^y  pro- 
minent part  in  the  most  important  transactions  not  only  in 
this  but  in  all  the  neishbourmg  kingdoms:  we  may  now  re- 
vert  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  whidi  after  the  death  of  its 
king  and  the  destruction  of  its  nobility  in  the  field  of  Flodden, 
presented  for  some  time  a  melancholy  scene  of  confuaion  and 
terror.  Fortunately  the  victorious  army  had  been  hastily 
collected:  the  want  of  provisions  and  of  military  supplies, 
compelled  Surrey  to  disband  his  forces:  and  though  Henry, 
by  repeated  messages,  ur^d  the  wardens  of  the  marches  to 
prosecute  the  war,  their  efforts  were  confined  to  short  though 
destructive  incursions.  By  degrees  the  Scottish  spirit  recov- 
ered from  its  depression:  the  call  for  revenue  was  echoed 
throughout  the  pation:  several  chieftains  gathered  their  re- 
tainers: and, the  devastation  of  one  inroad  was  repaid  by  the 
devastation  of  another.  The  queen  had  been  permitted,  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  her  husband,  to  assume  the  re- 
^  gency  as  euardian  to  her  son  James  V.,  an  infant  not  a  year 
and  a  half  old:  but,  when  it  was  discovered  that  her  relation- 
ship to  the  king  of  England  did  not  restrain  the  hostility  of 

•8eeRyni.xiiL404.  Fiddei»  Collect  p.  15,  and  tiie  collection  of  letteis 
in  the  Cotton  tibrarv,  Cal.  B.  L— viiL 

t  We  are  also  told,  on  the  authority  of  Polydore  (p.  646^,  that  bishop 
Fox,  unable  to  brook  the  ascendancy  of  Surrey,  recommended  Wolsey  to 
the  king,  and  left  the  court.  Thia  is  probably  a  fiction,  as  the  bishop  re- 
tained  his  office,  and  negociated  treaties  till  the  year  1516.  Rym.  xiiL  553. 
No  more  credit  ia  due  to  the  tale,  that  the  arrpgance  of  Wolsey  drove  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  from  the  cabineL  That  nobleman  retained  his  office  of 
treasurer  till  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  then  resigned  it  to  bis  ton, 
the  eari  of  Surrey,  u  1522.    Rym.  »u.  777. 
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that  monarchy  th^  partifians  of  France  proposed  to  intruat  the 
reins  of  goyeraiQeDt  to  the  hands  of  John>  duke  of  Albany^ 
the  aon  of  that  Alexander,  who  had  been  banished  by  his 
brother  James  III,     Six  months  had  not  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  her  husband,  when  Margaret      Api^^sb 
was  safely  delivered  of  a  second  son,  Alexander, 
duke  of  Ross:  but  in  less  than  three  months  afterwards,  she 
displeased  both  the  nation  and  her  brother,  by  marrying  the 
young  earl  of  Angus,  a  nobleman  who  might  indeed  boast  of 
a  hamlsome  person,  but  who  possessed  neither  knowledge 
nor  experience;  and  united  with  an  insatiate  ambition  the 
most  headstrong  passions.   This  hasty  and  unequal  union  de- 
prived her  of  her  most  powerful  adherents:  and  a  national 
deputation  invited  the  duke  of  Albany  to  assume  the  gov- 
eraunent  of  the  kingdom.  That  prince  was  a  foreigner  as  well 
by  affection  as  birm:  the  whole  of  his  property  lay  in  the 
kingdom  of  France;  and  he  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of 
the  French  monarch.  His  appointment  naturally  alarmed  the  \ 

king  of  England,  whose  interest  it  was  to  sever,  if  it  wertf 
possible,  the  ancient  connexion  between  Scotbi^d  and  France. 
With  this  view  he  exacted  both  from  Louis,  who  was  at  the 
time  employed  in  soliciting  the  treaty  of  alliance,  and  after- 
wards from  his  sucoessor,  when  he  renewed  it,  a  solemn  pro- 
mise that  Albany  should  never  be  permitted  to  leave  the 
shores  of  France*  Each  of  these  raonarchs  complied:  and 
yet  the  Scots'had  no  sooner  accepted  the  article  by  which  they 
were  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  tiian  Albany 
appeared  among  them,  took  on  himself  the  su-  i^i  I'g 
preme  authority,  and  opeojy  avowed  his  deter- 
mined  hostility  to  the  queen  and  her  partisans.  Henry  had 
already  tampered  with  that  princess  to  bring  her  children  to 
England,  and  intrust  them  to  the  care  of  their  uncle:  but  Al- 
bany besieged  the  castle  of  Stirling,  compelled  the  queen  to 
surrender  me  two  princes,  and  placed  them  under  the  custody 
of  three  lords  appointed  by  pariiament.*  • 

These  events  had  already  taught  the  king  of 
England  to  view  with  jealousy  the  conduct  of    *^"«f 
his  <<good   brother  and   perpetual   ally,*'   the    JSwI?"^" 
French   monarch.     Orders  were   sent   to   the 
English  ambassador  to  complain  that  the  conmierce  of  the 
king's  subiects  was  interrupted  by  the  French  mariners,  un- 
der the  colour  of  letters  of  marque  issued  by  the  late  king  of 

*  These  events  are  very  incorrectly  eiven  in  most  of  our  historians.  The 
industry  of  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  collected  them  from  the  origlnallcttcrs.  Sec 
hii  history  vol.  ii.  book  zii. 
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Scots;  that  Albany  had  betn  permitted  to  leave  France,  and 
assume  the  government  of  Scotland  in  violation  of  the  royal 
promise;  and  that  in  consequence  of  his  arrival,  the  queen, 
the  sister  of  Henry,  had  been  deprived  of  her  right  to  the  re- 

fBncy  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  guardianship  of  her  children.* 
rancis,  whose  youth  and  accomplishments  made  him  the 
idol  of  his  people,  had  already  formed  the  most  gieantic  pro- 
jects of  conquest  and  aggrandizement,  from  whidilie  did  not 
suffer  hims^  to  be  diverted  by  the  remonstrances  of  Henry. 
Having  endeavoured  to  pacify  that  monarch  by  apoli^ies,  de- 
nials, and  promises,  he  put  in  motion  the  numerous  army, 
which  he  had  collected  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  chastiaing 
the  hostility  of  the  Helvetic  cantons:  but  instead  of  following 
the  direct  road  eidier  into  Switzerland  or  Italy,  he  passed  un- 
expectedly between  the  maritime  and  Cojttian  Alps,  and 
enured  his  cavalry  into  the  extensive  plains  of  LomlMrdy. 
is  real  object  was.' now  manifest    The  Italian  princes;, 
whose  jealousy  had  guarded  to  no  purpose  the  accustomed 
roads  over  the  Alps,  were  filled  with  constema- 
Sept  r.       (j^.  in  ji  consistoiy  at  Rome,  it  was  proposed  to 
Sept  11.      solicit  the  aid  of  Henry;  and  a  few  days  later  Leo, 
to  secure  the  mediation  of  Wolsey,  named  that 
minister  cardinal  priest  of  St  Cicely  beyond  the  Tiber.t 

Francis,  who  still  affected  to  be  thought  the  friend  of  the 
English  monarch,  received  the  first  intdli^nce  of  this  pro- 
motion; and  though  he  was  aware  of  its  obiect,  despatched  a 
messenger  to  ofier  his  congratulations  to  Wolsey.  But  neither 
that  prelate  nor  his  sovereign  could  view  with  satisfaction  the 
progress  of  the  young  conqueror;  .who  by  the  bloody  but  de- 
cisive victory  of  Marignano,  and  the  subsequent  reduction  of 
Milan,  had  repaired  the  losses  of  his  predecessor, 
1^^  and  restored  the  ascendency  of  the  French  power 

in  Italy.     Was  the  former  league  to  be  renewed,  or  was 
Francis  to  be  permitted  to  pursue  his  conquests? 
Conduct  of     ^^^  ^jyg^  deliberation  in  the  English  cabinet,  it 

was  resolved  to  follow  a  middle  course  between 
peace  and  war;  to  avoid  actual  hostilities  with  France;  but  to 
animate  its  enemies  with  hopes,  and  to  aid  them  with  subsi- 
dies. Some  money  was  advanced,  more  was  promised  both 
to  the  emperor  and  the  cantons  of  Switzerland :  an  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  Grermans,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  Swk», 
was  collected:  and  Maximilian  at  its  head  forced  his  way  to 
the  very  gates  of  Milan.  But  here  his  resources  failed:  and 
a  mutiny  of  his  troops,  who  demanded  their  pay,  compelled 

*  Fiddcs,  91, 92.  f  Raynakl»  zx.  192. 
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him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  city  of  Trent.  There  he  sent 
for  Wyngfield  the  English  agent,  and  made  to  him 
the  following  most  singular  proposal.  It  was  evi-  ^^  ^y^ 
dentt  he  said,  that  the  other  powers  would  never 
permit  either  himself  or  Francis  to  retain  permanent  pos- 
session of  Milan.  Would  then  the  king  of  Kngiand  accept 
the  investiture  of  the  dutchy?  In  that  case  he  was  ready  to 
adopt  Henry  for  his^on,  and  to  resign  in  his  favour  the  im- 
perial dignity;  but  on  these  conditions,  that  the  king  should 
declare  war  against  France^  should  cross  the  sea  with  an  army, 
and  diould  march  by  Toumay  to  the  city  of  Treves,  where 
Maximilian  would  meet  him,  an^  make  the  resignation  with 
'all  the  formalities  required  by  law.  Thence  the  two  princes, 
leaving  the  bulk  of  the  English  forces  to  invade  France  in 
conjunction  with  an  army  of  Germans,  might  proceed  together 
towards  Italy,  pass  the  Alps  at  Coire,  take  possession  of  Mi- 
lan, and  continue  their  jpurney  to  Rome,  where  Henry  should 
receive  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.* 

There  was  much  in  this  dazzling  and  romantic%cheme  to 
captivate  the  youthful  imagination  of  the  king,  but  he  had  the 
good  sense  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  council,  contented 
himself  with  accepting  the  offer  of  adoption,  ancf  directed  his 
attention  to  a  matter  which  more  nearly  concerned  his  own   : 
interests,  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Albany  in  Scotland. 
Against  the  regency  of  that  prince  he  had  remonstrated  in 
strong  and  threatening  terms.    The  Scottish  par*       ,  ,   ^      ^ 
liament  «tamedafirm,though  reapectful  nuaw^d      '^*- 
but  Francis  who  still  dreaded  the  hostility  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land,, advised  the  Scots  to  conclude  a  perpetual       kov.3. 
peace  with  Henry;  refused  to  ratify  the  renewal 
of  the  ancient  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms,  though  it* 
had  been  signed  by  his  envoy  at  Edinburgh;  and  even  re- 
quired tiie  regent,  in  quality  of  his  subject,  to  return  to  France.  • 
Albany,  whether  he  disliked  the  task  of  governing  a  turbu- 
lent people,  of  whose  very  language  he  was  ignorant,  or  was 
intimidated  by  the  threats  of  Henry,  and  the  displeasure  of 
his  own  sovereign,  willingly  obeyed  the  command:  and  under 
the  pretence^of  some  urgent  business  obtained  permission 
from  the  Scottish  parliament  to  revisit  his  family  and  estates. 
But  before  his  departure  provision  was  made  for  the  return 
of  Margaret,  who  had  sought  an  asvlum  in  England;  and  a 
temporary  council  was  appointed,  m  which  the  numbers  of 
the  two  parties  were  nearly  balanced,  and  under  the  nominal 

•  Fiddcs,  p.  114.  t  ^y^'  »'»»•  ^^' 
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gorernment  of  which  Scotland  passed  four  years  of  diasention 
and  anarchy.* 

Francis  having  won  the  duteby  of  Milan^  de- 
Perpetual  termined  to  secure  his  conquest  by  disarming  the 
•^^^^  hostility  of  his  neighbours.  With  lai^  8111110  of 
France.  money  he  purchased  the  consent  of  the  Helyetie 

Aug.  13.       states  to  a  perpetual  peace:  Charles  of  Aastrisy 
who  had  succeeded  FerdioMid  on  the  tbrope  of 
Spain,  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  hand  of  the  princess 
Louise,  an  infant  of  one  year,  with  the  righto  of  the  hoose  of 
^     ^         Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Naples  as  her  down*:  and 
Maximilian  hiipself,  by  the  hire  of  peouuary  ad- 
vantages, was  induced  to  accede  to  the  treaty  becwera  France 
and  Spain.t    But,  though  Francis  was  now  at  peace  with  all 
the  powers  of  Europe,  he  felt  alarmed  at  the  unfriendly  con- 
duct of  the  king  of  England,  who  had  not  only  aided  his  ene- 
Oct  29.       ^^^^  ^^  money,  but  had  lately  concluded  a  se- 
cret treaty  against  him  with  Maximilian  and 
Charles.  {     It  chanced  that  at  this  period,  Selim  emperor  of 
the  Turki^  having  conquered  Egypt  and  Syria,  had  ccdlected 
a  numerous  army,  and  publicly  threatened  the  extirpation  of 
1517.        ^®  christian  name.    The  princes  on  the  borders 
df  Turkey  trembled  for  their  existence:  Maxiroi* 
lian,  in  a  letter  to  the  pontiff,  offered  to  devote  his  remaining 
years  to  the  common  service  of  Christendom,  in  opposing  the 
1518.  enemies  of  the  cross :  and  Leo,  having  by  his  own 

May  17.       authority  proclaimed  a  general  trqce  of  fife  years, 
despatched  legates  to  the  difierent  powers,'  ex- 
horting them  to  compose  their  private  quarrels^  and  to  unite 
their  forces  in  their  common  defence.§  The  opportunity  was 
July  10        eagerly  embraced  b^  Francis:  and  at  his  proposal 
a  league  against  Selim,  to  i^ich  all  other  pnnces 
Oct.  2.         were  invited  to  accede,  was  concluded  between 
.  England  and  France.    To  cement  the  union  be- 
Oct.  4.         tween  the  two  crowns,  the  dauphin  was  affianted 
to  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry:  and,  that  every 
probable  occasion  of  dispute  might  be  done  away,  Toum&y 
with  its  dependencies  was  restored  to  France  for  the  suin  of 
six  hundred  thousand  crowns.  ||    Thus  after  te%  years  of  vkt 

•  Pinkerton,!!.  157—166.  f  Dumont,  iv.  par.  i.  199.  256. 

#  ftym.  idii.  556—- 566. 

§  Rym.  ziji.  578.  603.  606.  621. 

I  Ibid.  610 — 700.  As  both  the  dauphin  and  the  princess  were  childrvn, 
the  king  and  queen  of  France  made  the  contract  in  the  name  of  their  son, 
and  the  kingp  and  queen  of  England,  by  their  proxy  the  earl  of  Somerset,  in 
the  name  of  their  daughter. 
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and  negociation,  of  bloodshed  and  perfidy,  were  all  the 
powers  re-established  in  the  same  situation,  in  which  tbey 
had  stood  previously  to  the  league  of  Cambray,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  unfortunate,  and  perhaps  unofl^nding  king  of 
Navarre,  whose  territories  on  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees 
could  not  be  recovered. from  the  unrelenting  grasp  of  Spain. 

Wolsey  still  retained  the  first  place  in  the  royal 
favour,  and  continued  to  rise  in  power  and  opu-    ^^^'* 
lence.     Archbishop  Warham  had  often  solicited 
permission  to  retire  fipiH  the  chancery  to  the  exercise  of  his 
episcopal  functions:  and  the  king,  having  at  last  accepted  his 
resignation,  tendered  the  seals  to  the  cardinal.     Whether  it 
was  through  an  afiectation  of  modesty,  or  that  he  thought 
this  office  incompatible  with  his  other  duties, 
Wolsey  declined  the  offer:  nor  was  it  till  after  re-      d^^oo 
peated  solicitations  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  wish 
of  his  sovereign.*     He  had,  however,  no  objection  to  the 
dignity  of  papal  legate,  with  which  he  was  in- 
yested  by  Leo  X.     The  commission  was  origi-        /f^lr 
nally  limited  to  two  years:  but  Wolsey  procured .        "  ^     • 
successive  prorogations  from  different  popes,  and,  not  content 
with  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  office,  repeatedly  solicit- 
ed additional  powers,  till  at  length  he  possessed  and  exercised 
within  the  realm  almost  all  the  ^prerogatives  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.t  Nor  was  his  ambition  yet  satisfied.    We  shall  after- 
wards behold  him,  at  the  death  of  each  pope,  labouring,  but 
in  vain,  to  seat  himself  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter. 

His  lave  of  wealth  was  subordinate  only  to  his    g.   -^^fu* 
love  of  power.     As  chancellor  and  legate  he  de- 
rived considerable  emoluments  from  the  courts 
in  which  he  presided.     He  was  also  archbishop       ^      ^^ 
of  York:  he  ^rmed  the  revenues  of  Hereford  and 
Worcester,  sees  which  had»been  granted  to  foreigners:  he 

•  Rym.  xiii.  530.  Some  writerahave  ascribed  the  resigsation  of  War-* 
hafln  to  compulsion,  arising  from  the  desire  of  Wolsey  to  occupy  his  place. 
It  will  be  dimcult  to  reconcile  this  supposition  with  the  contemporary  tes- 
timony of  sir  Thomas  More  and  Ammonius.  Archiepiscopus  Cantuarien* 
sis  ofncio  cancellarii,  cujns  onus  jam  aliquot,  ut  8cis,annos  mirum  quam  la- 
boiabat  excutere,  tandem  eicsolutus  est.  £p.  Mori  Erasmo  ann.  1516.  Apud 
firasm.  tom.  iii^*  234.  Tuus  Cantuariensis  cum  bona  reg^is  venia  magis- 
tratu  se  abdicam:  quern  Kboracensis  impendio  rogatus  suscepit  Ammon. 
Erasmo,  Feb.  17,  ann.  I5ir,  p.  221.  More,  in  his  letter  to  Warham>himself, 
notices  the  same — l^Iagistratum  deponere  (quod  tua  patemhas  magno  la- 
bore  impetravit  ut  liceret  tecre,)  &c.  Apud  Stapleton,  Vit.  Mori,  p.  336. 

t  Rym.  xiii.  734.  xir.  18. 
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held  in  commendam  the  abbey  of  St  Alban's 
1518.         with  the  bishopric  of  Bath:  and  afterwards,  as 
^^'^'       they  became  vacant^  he  exchanged  Bath  for  the 
Mwch  26.      "^^  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  Durham  for  the 
1528.  *      administration  of  the  still  richer  church  of  Win- 
Oct.  20.       Chester.*    To  these  sources  of  wealth  should  be 
added  the  presents  and  pensions  which  he  receiF- 
j^^^'^i         ®^  from  foreign  princes.    Francis  settled  on  him 
^  an  annuity  of  twelve  thousand  livres,  as  a  com- 

pensation  for  the  bish(tpric  of  Tournay,  and 
lfu'^29.  Charles  and  Leo  granted  him  a  yearly  pension 
of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  ducats  from  the 
revenues  of  the  bishoprics  of  Toledo  and  Palencia  in  Spain.1 
In  justice  to  his  memory  it  should,  however,  be  observed, 
that  if  he  grasped  at  wealth,  it  was  to  spend,  not  to  hoard  it 
His  establishment  was  on  the  most  princely  scale,  compris- 
ing no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  individuals.  The  chief  offi- 
ces were  filled  by  barons  and  knights:  and  among  his  retain- 
ers he  numbered  the  sons  of  many  distinguished  families,  who 
aspired  und^r  his  patronage  to  civil  or  military  preferment 
On  occasions  of  ceremony  he  appeared  with  a  pomp  which, 
though  it  might  be  unbecoming  in  a  clergyman,  showed  him 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  king  of  England,  and  of  the 
sovereign  pontifif.  The  ensigns  of  his  several  dignities,  as 
chancellor  and  legate,  were  borne  before  him:  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  noblemen  and  prelates:  and  was  followed  by  a 
long  train  of  mules  bearing  cofiers  on  their  backs  covered 
^ith  pieces  of  crimson  cloth.  He  spared  no  expense  in  his 
buildings:  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  palace  of  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  furnished  it  to  his  taste,  he  gave  the  whole  to 
Henry;  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  present,  that  a  subject 
ever  made  to  his  sovereign. 

The  character  of  Wolsey  has  been  portrayed 

.to  '^^"*'^"  ^"^  ^^^  P®^^^^  ^^  Erasmus,  who  had  tasted  of  his 
bounty,  {and  by  thatof  Polydorc,whom  his  justice 
or  policy  had  thrown  into  confinement  Neglecting  the  ve- 
nal praise  of  the  one,  and  the  venomous  slander  of  the  other, 
we  may  pronounce  him  a  minister  of  consummate  address 
and  commanding  abilities;  greedy  of  wealth,  and  power,  and 
glory;  anxious  to  exalt  the  throne  on  which  h«  own  great- 

•  Rym.  xiii.  623.  760. 783.  xiv.  268. 

t  Ibid.  xiii.  610.713. 

\  Braamus  praises  him  highly  in  some  of  his  epistles  (see  p.  262.  269j 
also  321.  414.  463\  and  yet  had  the  meanness  to  dispraise  him  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  his  fall.  Metuebatur  ab  omnibus,  amabatur  a  paucia,  ne  dicam 
a  nemine.    Ann.  1530,  p.  1347. 
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ness  was  built,  and  the  church  of  which  he  was  so  distjn^ish- 
ed  a  member;  but  capable,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  different 
objects,  of  stooping  to  expedients,  which  sincerity  and  justice 
would  disavow,  and  of  adopting,  through  indulgence  to  the 
caprice  and  passions  of  the  king,  measures,  which  often  in- 
volved him  in  contradictions  and  difficulties,  and  ultimately 
occasioned  his  ruin.  As  legate,  he  is  said  to  have  exercised 
without  delicacy  his  new  superiority  over  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  to  have  drawn  to  his  court  the  cognizance 
of  causes,  which  belonged  to  that  primate:  but  the  question 
of  right  between  them  admitted  of  much  dispute,  and  it  is 
acknowledged  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  reformed  many 
abuses  in  the  church,  and  compelled  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  to  live  according  to  the  canons.  His  office  of  chancel- 
lor afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  displaying  the  versatility 
and  superiority  of  his  talents.  *  He  was  not,  indeed,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subtleties  and  minutise  of  legal  proceedings,  and 
on  that  account  was  careful  to  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  others:  but  he  always  decided  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment;  and  the  equity  of  his  de- 
crees was  universally  admitted  and  applauded.'*'  To  appease 
domestic  quarrels,  and  reconcile  families  at  variance  with 
each  other,  he  was  accustomed  to  offer  himself  as  a  friendly 
arbitrator  between  the  parties:  that  the  poor  might  pursue 
their  claims  with  facility  and  without  expense,  he  established 
courts  of  requests:  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice 
he  introduced  improvements  which  were  received  with  gra- 
titude by  the  country;?  and  he  made  it  his  peculiar  care  to 
punish  with  severity  those  offenders,  who  had  defrauded  the 
revenue,  or  oppressed  the  people.  But  his  reputation,  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  admitted  suits,  crowded  the  chancery 
with  petitioners:  he  soon  found  himself  overwhelmed  with  a 
multiplicity  of  business:  and  the  king,  to  relieve  him,  esta- 
blished four  subordinate  courts,  of  which  that  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  master  of  the  rolls  is  stiil  preserved. 

Literature  found  in  the  cardinal  a  constant  and  bountiful 
patron.     On  native  scholars  he  heaped  preferment,  and  the 

*  Frinceps  Cantuariensi  suffecit  Eboraicensem,  qui  ita  se  gerit  ut  spem 
quoque  omniuin,  quanquam  pro  reliquis  ejus  vhtutibus  maximam,  longe 
tamen  exsuperet;  et,  quod  est  difficillimum,  post  optimum  praedecessorem 
valde  probetur  et  placeat.  Morus  Erasmo,  p.  234.  Quern  magistiatum 
Eboracensis  pulcherrime  g^rit.     Ammon.  Erasmo,  p.  221. 

f  Alia  porro  constituit  judicia  ubi  pauperum  querimoniz  exaudirentur: 
multaque  ordinavit  in  rebus  civilibus  popular! bus  grata,  ac  nobis  in  hunc 
usque  diem  usurpata,  quibus  virum  se  ostendit  sapientissimum  nee  non 
reipublicx  amantem.  Godwin,  14.  1  wish  he  had  particularized  these  in- 
stitutions. 
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most  eminent  foreigners  were  invited  by  him  to  teach  in  the 
universities.    Both  of  these  celebrated  academies  were  the 
objects  of  his  care:  but  Oxford  chiefly  experienc- 
j^f^^is        ®^  ^'*  munificence  in  the  endowment  of  seven 
"  ^     '       lectureships^  and  the  foundation  of  Christ  Church, 
which,  though  he  lived  not  to  complete  it,  still  exists  a  splen- 
did monument  to  his  memory.     As  a  nursery  for  this  esta- 
blishment he  erected  another  college  at  Ipswich,  the  place  of 
his  nativity. 

But  these  occupations  at  home  didi  not  divert 
^*w/°'* '^  his  eyes  from  the  shifting  scene  of  politics  abroad. 
po   ics.  j^^  ^^^  constantly  informed  of  the  secret  history 

of  the  continental  courts;  and  his  despatches,  of  which  several 
are  still  extant,  show  that  he  was  accustomed  to  pursue  every 
event  through  all  its  probable  consequences;  to  consider  each 
measure  in  its  several  bearings';  and  to  furnish  his  agents  with 
instructions  beforehand  for  almost  every  contingency.  His 
great  object  was  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  between 
the  rival  houses  of  France  and  Austria:*  and  to  this  we 
should  refer  the  mutable  politics  of  the  English  cabinet,  which 
first  deserted  Francis  to  support  the  cause  of  Charles,  and 
when  Charles  had  obtained  the  ascendency,  abandoned  him 
to  repair  the  broken  fortunes  of  Francis.  The  consequence 
was,  that  as  long  as  Wolsey  presided  in  the  council,  the  mi- 
nister was  feared  and  courted  by  princes  and  pontiffs,  the  king 
held  the  distinguished  station  of  arbiter  of  Europe. 


•  Rajmald.  viii.  459.    Mora's  Works,  p.  1436. 
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CHAP.  II. 


I 

ORARLES  V.IS  ELEOTEB  EMPEHOB.— INTERVIEW  BETWEEN  HENRY 
AND  FRANCIS— ARREST  AND  EXECUTION  OF  THE  DUKE  OY 
BUCKINGHAM-— WOLSEY  IS  ARBITRATOR  BETWEEN  FRANCIS  AND 
CHARLES'— 'IS  DISAPPOINTED  OF  THE  PAPACY- IS  OPPOSED  IN 
HIS  ATTEMPT  TO  RAISE  MONEY— THE  ENGLISH  INVADE  FRANCE 
^BATTLE  OF  PAVIA9  AND  CAPTIVITY  OF  FRANCIS^— HENRY 
DESERTS  CHARLES)  AND  MAKES   ^ACE  WITH    FRANCE— ^TREATY 

OF    MADRID— ORIGIN     OF   THE    REFORMATION HENRY    WRITES 

AGAINST   LUTHER— HE  IS  DECLARED  DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH. 

Charles  of  Austria^  who,  in  right  of  his  father    compcti- 
Philip,  had  inherited  the  rich  and  populous  pro-    tion  be- 
vinces  of  the  Netherlands,  the  ancient  patrimony     tween 
of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  ascended  the  Spanish     ^'jf'i^  • 
throne  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  as  the  repre-  Francis, 

sentative  of  his  mother  Juana,  the  daughter  of 
that  monarch  by  Isabella  of  Castile.  He  was  in  the  vigour  of 
youth,  gifted  with  superior  talents,  and  anxious  to  earn  the 
laurels  of  a  conqueror:  qualities  which  equally  formed  the 
character  of  his  neighbour,  the  Jcing  of  France.  Had  there 
existed  no  hereditary  enmity  between  the  two  families,  no 
conflicting  claims  to  the  possession  of  the  same  territories,  still 
their  common  ambition,  and  that  desire  which  each  displayed 
of  becoming  the  first  among  the  princes  of  Christendom,  would 
have  made  them  rivals,  and  adversaries.  Their  power  was 
almost  equally  balanced.  If  the  dominions  of  Charles  were 
more  extensive,  those  of  Francis  were  more  compact:  if  the 
one  could  command  the  services  of  a  more  numerous  popu- 
lation, the  other  ruled  with  fewer  impediments,  and  with 
more  absolute  sway.  The  French  monarchs  had  successively 
annexed  to  the  crown  those  fiefs  which  had  formerly  rendered 
their  possessors  almost  iodependent  of  the  sovereign;  and,  by 
crushing  the  feudal  aristocracy  of  ancient  times,  had  enabled 
themselves  to  wield  at  pleasure,  and  without  contradiction, 
the  whole  power  of  their  empire.  But  in  the  Netherlands  the 
measures  of  the  prince  were  perpetually  impeded  by  the  op- 
position of  the  states:  and  even  in  Spain,  though  the  difierent 
kingdoms  which  once  divided  the  peninsula,  had  been,  with 
the  exception  of  Portugal,  moulded  by  the  genius  of  Ferdi- 
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nand  into  one  powerful  monarchy,  yet  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  was  greatly  circumscribed  by  the  rights  and 
immunities  still  claimed  by  the  cortes  and  the  nobility. 

Three  years  after  the  demise  of  Ferdinand,  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  young  kings  was  called  into  full  activity  by  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.  That  prince,  anxious  to 
secure  the  succession  to  the  imperial  crown  in  the  house  of 
Austria,  had  in  the  last  diet  solicited  the  electors  to  name  his 
grandson  Charles  king  of  the  Romans.     The  majority  had 

1519  promised  their  voices:  but  from  this  engagement 

Jan.  11.  ^^®y  were  released  by  his  death,  and  were  now 
summoned  to  choose  not  a  king  of  the  Romans^ 
but  an  emperor.  .  Charles  announced  himself  a  candidate:  and 
the  vanity  of  Francis  immediately  prompted  him  to  come 
forward  as  a  competitor.  The  intrigues  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  courts  on  this  occasion  are  foreign  from  the  subject 
of  the  present  work:  but  the  conduct  of  Henry  demands  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  His  former  refusal  of  the  imperial 
crown,  when  it  was  offered  by  Maximilian,  had  not  proceed- 
ed from  the  moderation  of  his  desires,  but  from  diffidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  ally.  Now  that  the  glittering 
Henry  seeks  p^jge  was  open  to  competition,  he  disclosed  his 
crown.^^  wishes  to  his  favourite;  and  both  the  king  and 
the  cardinal,  reciprocally  inflaming  the  ambition 
of  each  other,  indulged  in  the  most  flattering  delusions.  In 
fancy  they  were  already  seated,  the  one  on  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars,  the  other  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  beheld  the 
whole  christian  world,  laity  and  clergy,  prostrate  at  their 
feet 

The  election  of  Henry  would  secure,  it  was  foretold,  the 
elevation  of  Wolsey;  and  Pace  was  despatched  to  Germany, 
with  instractions  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  electors,  to 
make  them  the  most  tempting  promises,  and,  if  he  saw  a 
prospect  of  success,  to  name  the  king  of  England  as  a  candi- 
date; if  not,  to  propose  a  native  prince  to  the  exclusion  of 
both  Francis  and  Charles.  But  experience  soon  taught  this 
envoy  that  with  mere  promises  he  was  no  match  for  the 
agents  of  the  other  candidates,  who  came  furnished  with 
ready  money:  and  therefore  adherii^  to  subsequent  instruc- 
tions, he  threw  into  the  scale  the  whole  weight  of 
e?^*te^  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  king  of  Spain,  who 

emperor.         ^^^^^  ^  '°^S  debate  was  chosen  without  a  dissen- 
June28.        tient  voice.*    In  this  transaction   Francis  had 


*  Lettere  di  principi,  65.    The  day  before,  the  imperial  crown 
offered  to  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  not  only  refused  it,  but  also  a 
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great  reason  to  complain  of  the  duplicity  of  ^*  his  j^|  ^ 
good  brother.''  From  the  very  beginning  he  had 
received  assurances  of  the  most  cordial  support  from  the 
English  court:  and  in  return  had  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
the  king  by  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  to  Wolsey  by  a  promise  of 
securing  for  him  on  the  first  vacancy  fourteen  votes  in  the 
conclave.  Prudence,  however,  taught  him  to  accept  with 
seeming  satisfaction  the  apology  of  the  English  cabinet,  that 
Pace  would  have  aided  him,  had  there  appeared  any  chance 
of  success,  and  had  .only  seconded  the  election  of  Charles,  be- 
cause it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  it.* 

Though  the  two  competitors  during  the  contest 
had  professed  the  highest  esteem  for  each  other,     '^^^^^ 
the  bitterest  animosity  already  rankled  in  their    interview 
hearts,  and  each  sought  to  fortify  himself  with     with  Henry, 
the  support  of  Henry  against  the  presumed  hosti- 
lity of  his  rival.     To  Francis  the  late  conduct  of  the  king  of 
England  afibrdied  but  slender  hopes  of  success:  he  trusted, 
however,  to  his  own  address  and  eloquence;  and-summoned 
Henry  to  perform  an  article  in  the  last  treaty,  by  whichjt 
was  agreed  that  the  two  jnonarchs  should  meet  each  other  on 
the  border  of  their  respective  dominions.     The        ^^^ 
intelligence  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  the  Spanish 
cabinet:  remonstrances  were  made  against  an  interview  so 
pregnant  with  mischief  to  the  interests  of  Charles:  and  Henry, 
while  he  pretended  a  readiness  to  fulfil  the  treaty  suggested 
difficulties,  demanded   explanations,  and  artfully  contrived 
reasons  to  suspend  or  postpone  the  meeting.     But  his  cun- 
ning was  opposed  with  equal  cunning:  and  Francis  brought 
the  question  to  an  issue  by  signing  a  commission,  which  gave 
full  power  to  Wolsey  to  settle  every  point  in  debate,  as  he 
should  judge  most  conducive  to  the  joint  honour  of  the  two 
kings.    Having  received  the  permission  of  his  own  sovereign, 
the  cardinal  decreed  that  the  interview  should  take  place  on 
the  last  day  of  May,  but  within  the  English  pale  between 
Ardres  and  Guisnes:  and  that,  to  celebrate  the  meeting,  a 
tournament  should  be  held  at  the  same  time,  in  which  the 
kings  of  England  and  France,  with  eighteen  assistants,  should 
answer  all  opponents  at  ttt,  tourney,  and  barriers.!     Still  the 
struggle  continued  between  the  two  monarchs,  the  one  labour- 
ing to  evade,  the  other  to  enforce  this  award. 


large  sum  of  money,  of  which  the  imperial  ambassadors  wished  to  make 
him  a  present,  as  a  token  of  the  g^titude  of  Charles.  Letter  of  Cajetan, 
ibid. 

•  Apud  Fiddcs,  219—224.  t  See  it  in  Hall,  70. 
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Among  the  artifices  to  which  Henry  resorted,  there  is  <»e 
which  will  amuse  the  reader.  As  a  proof  of  his  sinceritj^  he 
swore  before  the  French  ambassador  that  he  would  ncv^ 
more  cut  his  beard,  till  he  had  visited  ^  his  good  brother:'' 
and  Francis,  anxious  to  bind  him  still  faster,  immediately  took 
a  similar  oath.  But  the  former  neglected,  the  latter  fulfilled 
his  promise:  and  when  long  beards  had  in  consequence  be- 
come the  prevailing  fashion  in  the  French  court,  sir  Thomas 
Boleyn  was  compelled  to  apologize  for  the  bad  faith  of  his 
master,  by  alleging  that  the  queen  of  England  felt  an  insn- 
j^|.    21  parable  antipathy  to  a  bushy  chin.     At  length 

Charles'  Henry  with  a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue  left 

visits  him        Greenwich,  and  proceeded  by  slow  stages  to  Can* 
first  terbury :  where,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  had  not 

been  admitted  into  the  secret,  advice  was  received 
that  Charles  with  a  squadron  of  Spanish  ships  had  cast  anchor 
in  the  harbour  of  Hythe.     He  had  been  impelled  (so  it  was 
pretended)  by  the  most  urgent  motives  to  visit  his  paternal 
dominions^in  the  Netherlands:  and  hearing  as  he  sailed  up 
4^  channel,  that  the  English  court  was  near  the  coast,  had 
landed  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  unq^e  and  aunt     This  appa« 
Mav  27        rently  accidental  meeting  was  celebrated  at  Can* 
terbury  with  feasts  and  rejoicings:  the  young 
emperor  by  his  flattery  and  attentions  rooted  himself  in  die 
affections  of  Henry,  and  by  promises  and  presents  secured  the 
«-  friendship  of  Wolsey:  and  on  the  fourth  day, 

when  he  sailed  from  Sandwich^  the  king,  with 
his  court,  crossed  the  strait  from  Dover  to  Calais.* 

^  For  several  weeks  a  thousand  workmen  had 

the^SnM  ^  ^^^^  busily  employed  in  erecting  a  palace  of  frame 
work  near  the  castle  of  Guisnes.  It  was  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  and  measured  in  compass  four  hundred  . 
and  thirty-seven  yards,  containing  a  most  sumptuous  chapel, 
several  apartments  of  state,  and  ample  accommodations  for 
the  king  and  queen,  and  their  numerous  attendants.  No  ex- 
pense had  been  spared  in  internal  or  external  decorations. 
The  furniture  was  new  and'of  the  most  costly  description:  the 
ceilings  were  covered  with  silk;  and  the  walls  hung  with  cloth 
of  arras.  Near  the  town  of  Ardres  an  edifice  of  similar  mag- 
nificence had  been  erected  for  the  king  of  France,  and  adjoin- 
ing to  it  a  pavilion  or  banqueting  room,  supported  from  the 
summit  of  a  mast  standing  in  the  centre,  and  covered  entirely 
with  cloth  of  gold.     As  soon  as  the  kings  had  reached  their 

• 

•  Hall,  72,    Pet.  Mart  p.  369. 
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respective  residences,  the  cardinal  paid  a  visit  ^^      j      ^ 
Francis  and  remained  with  him  two  days.     The  * 

result  was  an  additional  treaty^  which  proves  the  extreme 
anxiety  of  that  monarch  to  secure  the  friendship,  or  at  least 
the  forbearance  of  the  English  king.  He  was  already  bound 
to  pay  one  million  of  crowns  within  a  fixed  period:  he  now 
engaged  for  himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  to  Henry,  and 
the  heirs  of  Henry  for  ever,  the  yearly  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  in  the  event  of  the  marriage  between  the 
dauphin  and  the  princess  Mary  being  afterwards  solemnized, 
and  the  issue  of  that  marriage  seated  on  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  Moreover,  as  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
had  long  been  a  source  of  jealousy  and  contention  between  the 
two  crowns,  he  consented  that  they  should  be  referred  to  the 
amicable  determination  of  the  cardinal  of  York,  and  of  Louisa, 
his  own  mother.*  After  these  preliminaries  the  monarchs 
rode  from  their  several  residences  to  the  valley  of  Andern, 
situate  %«rithin  (he  territory  of  Guisnes.  Their  at-  ^ 

tendants  halted  on  the  ojtposite  declivities.  Henry 
and  Francis  descended  into  the  valley,  alighted  Irom  ihoj^r 
horses,  embraced  each  other  and  walked  arm  in  arm  into  a 
pavilion,  which  had  beett  prepared  for  their  reception.  The 
next  fortnight  was  consumed  in  feats  of  arms,  in  banquets, 
and  in  disguisings.  During  six  days  the  kings  and  their  asso- 
ciates tilted  wifih  spears  against  all  comera:  the  tourney  with 
the  broad  swoad  on  horseback  occupied  two  more:  and  the  last 
was  employed  in  fighting  at  the  barriers  on  foot.  The  queens 
of  England  and  France  with  their  ladies  and  officers  beheld 
the  combatants  from  the  galleries:  and  the  heralds  daily  re- 
gistered the  names,  the  arms,  and  the  feats  of  the  knights. 

On  every'  occasion  the  two  kings  appeared  with  equal  splen- 
dour, and  acquitted  themselves  with  equal  applause:  their 
bravest  antagonists  deemed  it  no  disgrace  to  yield  to  royal 
prowess:  and  Henry  and  FranciS;  though  they  fought  five 
battles  each  day,  invariably  overcame  every  opponent.  Yet 
amidst  this  display  of  friendship,  a  secret  jealousy  divided  the 
two  nations.  Bunwurs  of  intended  treachery  were  repeatedly 
circulated  both  at  Ardres  and  Guisnes:  the  attendants  on  each 
side  were  scrupulously  numbered:  both  kings  left  their  re- 
spective residences  at  tlie  same  hour:  both  visited  the  queens 
at  the  same  time:  both  met  at  the  exact  spot  which  had  been 
previously  fixed.  At  length  the  frank  and  generous  temper 
of  Francis  spumed  at  these  precautions:  and  early  one  morn- 
ing he  rode  to  Guisnes,  surprised  Henry  in  his  bed,  and  told 
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him  that  he  was  bis  prisoner.  But,  though  the  Engli^ 
arch  affected  to  imitate  the  manner  of  his  brother  of 
he  could  not  subdue  his  apprehensions;  and,  for  greater 
rity,  whenever  he  returned  from  Ardres,  disguised  himaelf 
and  his  attendants  that  he  might  not  be  known. 
June  4.       Q^  ^^  1^^  j^^  Francis  took  leave  of  queen  Catfaa- 

rine,  and  was  returning  to  Ardres,  conducted  by  the  cardinal 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  met  a  body  of  maakeray 
among  whom  was  the  king  of  England.  Henry  lowered  his 
vizor,  and  threw  a  collar  of  jewels  round  the  neck  of  the 
French  king,  who  in  return  presented  his  English  brother 
with  a  bracelet  of  considerable  value.  They  then  embraced, 
and  bade  each  other  farewell.* 

If  Francis  flattered  himself  that  in  this  inter- 

Clu^r^**    ^*®^  ^®  ^*^  made  a  favourable  impressioa  on  the 

English  monarch,  he  was  quickly  undeceived. 
He  had  remarked  with  surprise  that,  though  the  toumameot 
had  been  proclaimed  in  the  dominions  of  Charles,  not  one 
Spanish  or  Bureundian  gentleman  hacf  been  suffered  to  attend; 
and  impriidenUy  betrayed  his  chagrin  by  commanding  or 
countenancing  an  insidious,  though  unsuccessful,  attempt  on 
the  neighbouring  town  of  St  Omei*.  But  his  jealousy  watf 
still  more  alarmed,  when  he  had  learned  that,  within  a  few 

days  after  his  departure,  Henry  had  visited  his 

July  10.        imperial  nephew  at  Wael,  had  accompanied  him 

11^  to  Gravelines,  and  thence  had  conducted  him  back 

to  Calais  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  his  aunt     Every 

artifice  was  employed  to  discover  the  real  object  of  this  second 

meeting:  French  spies,  in  the  disguise  of  maskers,  insinuated 

themselves  into  the  palace:  aud  the  French  ambassador.  La 

J  1   13         Roche^  having  obtained  an  audience  of  the  two 

"^  monarchs,  read  in  their  presence  the  tripartite 

league  formerly  concluded  between  them  and  Francis,  and 

required  Charles  to  ratify  it  with  his  signature  as  emperor. 

That  prince,  however,  eluded  the  demand;  and  after  a  visit 

^^  of  three  days,  returned  into  his  own  dominions. 

The  result  of  both  these  interviews  had  been  in 
his  favour.  The  first  between  Henry  and  Francis  had  served 
only  to  confirm  the  rivalry,  which  had  so  long  subsisted  be- 
tween England  and  France:  and  the  second  had  afforded  him 
the  opportunity  of  pleasing  the  nation  by  his  affability  and 
condescension,  and  of  flattering  the  vanity  of  his  uncle,  by 
appointing  him  umpire  in  every  subsequent  difference,  which 
might  arise  between  himself  and  the  French  monarch.t 

•Hall,  75— 84.    Du  Bcllay,  26.  t  Hall,a*.    Pet  Mart.  SrS. 
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In  the  interview  at  Andem,  not  only  the  two 
kings,  but  alflo  flieir  attendants,  had  sought  to  ^*^**^?i 
surpass  each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  of  Buckbie- 
dress,  and  the  display  of  their  riches.*  Of  the  ham. 
French  nobility  it  was  said  that  many  carried 
their  whole  estates  on  their  backs:  among  the  English  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  ventured  to  express  his  marked  disap- 
probation of  a  visit,  which  had  led  to  so  much  useless  ex* 
pense.  By  those  writers,  who  are  accustomed  to  attribute  to 
the  counsels  of  the  cardinal  every  event  which,  occurred  un* 
der  his  administration,  it  has  been  supposed  that  resentment 
for  this  remark  induced  Wolsey  to  bring  the  duke,  by  false 
accusations,  to  the  scaffold. '  But  more  authentic  documents 
refer  |the  cause  of  his  ruin,  to  the  vanity  and  imprudence 
of  Buckingham  himself,  who  indulged  a  notion  that  he 
should  one  day  ascend  the  throne;  and  to  the  jealousy  and 
caution  of  Henry,  who  was  not  of  a  temper  to  spare  the  man, 
from  whose  ambition  he  prognosticated  danger  to  himself  or 
bis  posterity.  The  duke  was  descended  from  Edward  the 
third,  both  through  John  of  Ghent,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester;  and  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  become  acquainted  with  Hopkins,  prior  of  the 
charter-house  at  Henton,  who  pretended  to  the  gift  of  pro- 

e^cy,  and  employed  that  gift  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  his 
nefactor. 

When  the  expedition  sailed  to  lay  siege  to  Terouanne, 
Hopkins  assured  the  duke  that  Henry  would  return  with 
glory  from  France,  but  that  James  of  Scotland,  if  he  should 
pass  the  borders,  would  not  live  to  revisit  his  dominions; 
The  accomplishment  of  these  predictions  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  Buckingham's  mind:  and  he  listened  with  plea- 
sure and  credulity  to  the  same  monk,  who  sometimes  ex- 
pressed his  fear,  that  the  king  would  leave  no  issue  to  inherit 
the  throne,  at  other  times  affected  to  foresee  something  great 
in  the  destiny  of  young  Stafford,  the  duke's  son.t  How  far 
the  unfortunate  nobleman  allowed  his  ambition  to  be  delud- 
ed by  these  predictions,  may  be  uncertain:  but  enough  had 
transpired  to  awaken  the  suspicion  of  Henry,  who  for  two 
years  carefully  watched,  and,  sometimes  perhaps,  unfairly  in- 
terpreted his  conduct  He  had  of  late  greatly  augmented 
the  number  of  his  retainers;  and  among  others  sir  William 

*  Polydore  complidns  that  on  this  occasion  th«  English  ladies  began  to 
adopt  the  French  fashions,  and  to  exchange  their  native  dress  for  one  less 
becoming.    Polyd.  661.  •* 

t  See  his  own  confession  in  Herbert,  100. 
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Buhner  had  quilted  the  king's  service  to  enter  into  that  of 
Buckingham.  Before  the  last  voyage  to  France,  the  knight 
was  called  to  the  star  chamber,  where  he  acknow- 
1519.;  ledged  his  fault,  and  on  his  knees  begged  for 
^^^'  mercy.  Henry  replied  that  he  pardoned  him: 
but  that  "he  would  none  of  his  servants  should  hang  on  an- 
other man's  sleeve:  and  that  what  might  be  thought  by  his 
departing,  and  what  might  be  supposed  by  the  duke's  retain- 
ing, he  would  not  then  declare.'^*  The  meaning  of  this  enig- 
matical remafk  was  not  disclosed  till  eighteen  months  after- 
wards, when  Buckingham,  who  resided  on  his  estate  at  Thorn- 
bury  in  Gloucestershire,  received  a  peremptory  order  to  re- 
pair to  the  court.  He  obeyed,  and  was  followed  at  a  short 
distance  by  three  knights,  who  had  been  secretly  instructed 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  destined  victim.  His  suspicions  were 
first  excited  at  Windsor,  where  he  was  treated  with  unusual 
disrespect:  they  were  confirmed  at  York  place,  where  the 
cardinal  refused  to  see  him.  With  a  misboding  heart  he  en- 
tered his  barge;  and  as  he  sailed  down  the  river 
His  arrest.      towards  Greenwich,  was  arrested  and  conveyed 

April  16.       ^^  ^^^  Tower.     The  cognizance  of  his  guilt  was 
referred  to  the  legitimate  tribunal:  and  l)efore  the 

May  13.  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  high  steward,  and  seventeen 
other  peers,  he  was  charged  with  having  elicited 
the  prophecies  of  Hopkins  by  messages,  and  personal  inter- 
rogations: with  having  sought  to  debauch  by  promises tnd 
presents  the  fidelity  of  the  king's  servants,  and  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  guard:  with  having  said,  when  he  was  reprimanded 
for  retaining  sir  William  Bulmer,  that  if  he  had  been  ordered 
into  confinement,  he  would  have  plunged  his  dagger  into  the 
king's  heart:  and  with  havin^avowed  his  determination,  in 
the  event  of  Henry's  death,  to  cut  ofiF  the  heads  of  the  car- 
dinal and  some  others,  and  to  seize  the  government  in  de- 
fiance of  all  opponents.  The  duke  at  first  objected  that  no- 
thing contained  in  the  indictment  amounted  to  an  overt  act, 
which  was  necessary  to  constitute  the  guilt  of  treason:  but 
Fineux,  the  chief  justice,  repKed  that  the  crime  consisted  in 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  and  that  words  might  be 
satisfactory  evidence  of  such  imagination.  He  next  attempt- 
e<fto  refute  the  separate  charges  with  great  force  of  eloquence, 
and  strong  denials  of  guilt;  and  then  demanded  that  the  wit- 
nesses might  be  confronted  with  him.  They  were  accord- 
ingly brought  forward,  Hopkins  the  prophet,  Delacourt  his 

•  Hall,  69. 
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confessor,  Perk  hia  chancellor,  and  Knevett  his  cousin,  and 
formerly  his  steward.     The  peers  consulted  in  private  re- 
specting their  verdict:  and  when  the  prisener  was  again  in- 
troduced, the  duke  of  Norfolk  in  tears  informed  him  that  he 
had  been  found  guilty,  and  pronounced  judgment  of  death. 
Buckingham  replied  with  a  firm  voice:  ^^  My  lord  of  Nor- 
folk, you  have  said  to  me  as  a  traitor  should  be  said  unto: 
but  I  was  never  none.     Still,  my  lords,  I  nothing  malign 
you  for  that  you  have  done  unto  me.     May  the  eternal  God 
forgive  you  my  death,  as  I  do.    I  shall  never  sue  to  the  king 
for  life,  howbeit  he  is  a  gracious  prince,  and  more  grace  may 
come  from'  him  than  I  desire.     I  desire  you,  my  lords,  and 
all  my  fellows,  to  pray  for  me."     He  persisted 
in  his  resolution  not  to  solicit  mercy,  and  was    ^^  exccu- 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  amidst  the  tears  and  la-      ^'   ^^^ 
mentations  of  the  spectators.     ^<  God  have  mercy 
on  his  soul,"  says  the  reporter  of  his  trial,  ^<  for  he  was  a 
most  wise  and  noble  prince,  and  the  mirror  of  all  courtesy .k^'* 

In  the  mean  while  the  fiames  of  war  had  been 
rekindled  by  the  ambition  of  Francis  in  Spain,     ^njnc« 
and  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands.     The  Spaniards    uA^^ 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their  young     Charles. 
sovereign.     They  complained  that  their  liberties 
had  been  infringed,  that  taxes  had  been  illegally  imposed,  and 
that  the  government  had  been  intrusted  to  proud  and  rapa- 
cieua  foreigners,  who  had  followed  Charles  from  Belgium  to 
the  peninsula.     As  long  as  they  were  overawed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor,  they  confined  themselves  to  murmurs 
and  remonstrances:  the  moment  he  sailed  to  England,  they 
unfurled  the  standard  of  insurrection.     Francis  SMfiered  him- 
self to  be  seduced  by  so  favourable  an  opportunity.     He  had 
summoned  Charles  to  do  justice,  according  to  his  promise,  to 
the  injured  queen  of  Navarre,  and  had  received  for  answer 
that  Spain  possessed  that  kingdom  in  virtue  of  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal sentence,!  the  same  title  by  which  France  held  Narbonne 
and  Toulouse,  formerly  parcels  of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon. 
Let  Francis  restore  those  provinces,  and  Charles  would  sur- 
render Navarre.     But  the  Spanish  revolt  put  an  end  to  the 
negociation:  the  French  army  burst  over  the  Pyrenees:  and 
in  fifteen  days  Navarre  was  freed  from  the  yoke  of  S^ain. 
The  insurgents  beheld  this  event  with  indifierence:  but  the 

•  Year  book,  Hilaiy  Term*  13  Heniy  YIU.  1.  St.  14  and  15  Hen.  VUI.  20. 
Rolls,  Hen.  YIU.  p.cv.     Stowe,514.    Hall*  85.    Herbert,  100. 
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Freneh  army  had  no  sooner  invented  LiOgrono  in  Casliley  diaa 
they  rallied  at  the  call  of  their  country,  repelled  the  invadeirsy 
and  recovered  Navarre  as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  lost    At 
the  same  time,  to  embarrass  his  adversary  on  the  frontiers  of 
Germany >  Francis  had  encouraged  De  la  Marque,  duke  of 
Bouillon,  to  send  a  defiance  to  his  sovereign,  and  to  invade 
the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  had  been 
raised  in  France.     But  while  he  seciured  the  aid  of  this  petty 
prince,  he  lost  a  more  powerful  ally  in  Leo  X.,  who,  unable  to 
1^  g^        obtain  from  him  the  restitution  of  Placentia  and 
Parma,  accepted  the  more  promising  offen  of 
Charles^  and  undertook  to  expel  the  French  from  the  soil  of 
Italy.     The  papal  and  imperial  armies  had  already  joined  at 
Bologna;  and  forty  thousand  men  had  overrun  Hie  dominions 
of  De  la  Marque,  when  Francis  condescended  to  accept  the 
juIt  1         mediation  of  the  king  of  England,  and  submit  his 
pretensions  to  the  equity  of  Henry  or  of  his  de- 
puty, provided  the  award  were  not  considered  as  binding 
without  the  approbation  of  the  French  envoy.* 

The  high  dignity  of  arbitrator  was  immediate- 
arbitratoir'  ty  conferred  upon  Wolsey,  who  repaired  in  great 
between  state  to  Calais,  and  patiently  listened  to  the  ad- 
them.  verse  pleas  of  the  two  parties.     The  French 

^^^'  complained  that  Charles  had  broken  the  treaty 
of  Noyon  in  1516  by  continuing  to  hold  possession  of  Na- 
varre, and  that  he  refused  to  do  homage  for  Flanders  and  Ar- 
tois,  fiefs  of  the  French  crown.  The  imperialists  maintained 
that  the  treaty  of  Noyon  had  been  extorted  from  Charles  by 
fraud  and  violence,  and  retorted  on  their  adversaries  the  late 
invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  clandestine  sujpport  which  had  been 
given  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon.  Though  the  cardinal  earnest- 
ly laboured  to  sooth  the  irritation ,  and  moderate  the  demands 
of  the  litigants,  they  grew  daily  more  warm  and  obstinatef 
and  at  last  Gattinara,  the  imperial  chancellor,  declared  that  it 
was  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  master  to  assent  to  any  terms 
till  he  had  previoudy  received  satisfaction  from  Francis,  and 
that  he  was  confined  by  his  instructions  to  the  mere  exposure 
of  the  injuries  which  Uie  emperor  had  received,  and  the  de- 
mand of  the  aid,  to  which  the  king  of  England  was  bound  by 
the  late  treaty.t 

Hisav^^ard.  ^^^®  declaration  afibrded,  perhaps  was  meant 

to  afford,  the  cardinal  a  pretext  to  solicit  a  pri- 
vate conference  with  Charles,  that  he  might  dispose  the  mind 

•  Miiratori,  Annali,  xiv.  165.     Hym.  xiii.  748. 
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of  that  prince  io  peace^  and  induce  liim  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  fais  ambassadors.*    With  a  train  of  more  than     '   ^ 
five  hundred  horsemen  he  proceeded  to  Bruges^ 
was  received  with  the  most  marked  attention,  and  spent 
three  days  in  close  consultation  with  the  emperor.    On  his 
retiim  to  Calais  the  conferences  were  resumed:  but  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  two  parties  could  not  be  subdued;  and  their  de- 
jnsLods  were  reciprocally  regulated  not  by  justice,  but  by  the 
OBcillating  success  of  the  war.     The  imperialists  had  taken 
Mouzon,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Mazieres:  but  they  retired 
at  the  approach  of  Francis,  who  in  his  turn  was  checked  in 
the  pursuit  by  the  gallantry  and  address  of  the  count  of  Nas* 
aau.    The  cardinal  at  length  drew  tip  a  project  of  peace, 
which  compelled  the  belligerents  to  recal  their  armies  into 
their  respective  territories,  and  referred  the  fate  of  the  for- 
tresses, which  had  been  taken,  to  the  arbitration  of  Henry. 
It  was  carried  to  the  emperor  by  the  lord  St  John  and  sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  to  the  king  of  France  by  the  earl  of  Wor- 
cester and  the  bishop  of  Ely:  and  the  assent  of  both  monarchs 
was  confidently  expected ;  when  it  was  made  known  that  Fon- 
tarabia,  had  been  taken  by  the  admiral  Bonnivet     The  im- 
perialists instantly  demanded,  the  French  as  positively  re- 
fused, the  restoration  of  the  place:  and  the  cardinal  despairing 
of  an  accommodation  pronounced  his  final  judg-       ^^.  ^^ 
laent,  that  Francis  had  been  the  aggressor  in  the 
war,  and  that  Henry  was  bound  by  treaty  to  aid  his  imperial 
aUy.    Thfkir  result  of  the  interview  at  Bruges  was  now  'dis- 
closed in  a  league  signed  at  Calais  between  Uie  pope,  the  em- 
peror, and  the  king  of  England.     It  was  agreed  that  in  order 
to  restrain  the  ambition  of  Francis,  and  to  further  the  intend- 
ed expedition  against  the  Turks,  each  of  these  powers  should 
Id  the  following  spring  inyade  France  with  a  numerous  army, 
unless  a  peace  were  concluded  between  the  belligerents  with- 
in a  limited  time:  and  that  for  the  common  good  of  Christen- 
dom the  projected  marriage  between  the  dauphin  and  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Henry,  should  be  set  aside  for  the  more  bene- 
ficial marriage  of  the  same  princess  with  the  emperor.    Be- 
fore the  signature  of  this  treaty,  Milan  had  been .     ^^  ^g 
recovered  oy  the  combined  forces  in  Italy:  short- 
ly afterwards  Tournay  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  impe- 
rialists; and  Francis  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with 
the  reduction  of  the  unimportant  fortress  of  Hesdin.t 

*  Before  he  left  England  he  had  determined  to  visit  the  emperor,  and 
on  his  return  from  Bruges  assured  the  king  that  that  prince  would  be  en- 
tirely ruled  by  him.    See  his  letters  in  Buniet,  iii.  Records,  p.  8.  9. 
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The  deliverance  of  Milan  from  the- yoke  of 
?^h*^*'^      France,  diffused  the  most  extravagant  joy  througfo- 
pacyf  ^*"       ^^^  ^^  Italian  states.     The  pontiff  ordered  the 
event  to  be  celebrated  with  thanksgivinfics  and 
games;  hastened  to  Rome  that  he  might  enjoy  the  triumph 
of  his  policy  and  arms;  and  entered  his  capital  in 
Not.  24.       j^jgj^  spirits,  and  apparently  in  perfect  health. 
Yet  a  sudden  indisposition  prevented  him  from 
Dec.  1.        attending  a  consistory,  which  he  had  summoned; 
and  in  two  or  three  days  it  was  known  that  he  was 
dead.*     The  news  travelled  with  expedition  to.England,  and 
Wolsey  immediately  extended  his  views  to  the  papal  throne. 
The  idea  of  seating  that  minister  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter 
was  not  new:  it  had  already  formed  the  subject  of  serveral 
conferences  between  the  king,  the  emperor,  and  the  cardinal. 
By  Henry  it  had  long  been  ardently  desired :  Charles  throng 
policy  or  inclination  promised  his  aid:  and  Wolsey,  with  a 
decent  affectation  of  humility,  consented  to  pi  ace  his  shoulders, 
under  the  burden.     He  acknowledged  his  un worthiness  and 
incapacity :  it  had  always  been  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  to 
live  and  die  in  the  service  of  his  native  sovereign ;  yet  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  superior  judgment  of  their  impe- 
rial and  royal  majesties;  and  to  sacrifice,  since  they  required 
it,  his  own  happiness  to  the  repose  ^'  and  welfare  of  Christen- 
dom."t    Yet  on  the  intelligence  of  Leo's  death,  all  this  reluc- 
tance vanished:  he  did  not  merely  submit;  he  despatched 
messengers  to  remind  the  emperor  of  his  promise^  «nd  secre- 
.  tary  Pace  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  conclave. 

a    ointed!      ^  .^*^?^  assembly  Giulio  de^  Medici  possessed  a 
^^  majority  of  suffrages,  sufficient  indeed  to  exclude 

a  rival,  but  not  to  secure  the  election  to  himself:  and,  despair- 
ing of  success,  unexpectedly  proposed  to  his  coi- 
j^^^io        leagues  the  cardinal  Adrian.     He  was  a  native  of 
Utrecht,  who  from  the  university  of  Louvain  had 
been  selected  as  preceptor  to  Charles,  had  been  afterwards 
sent  into  honourable  exile  by  the  intrigues  of  the  favourite 
Chcvres,  and  was  at  that  moment  bishop  of  Tortosa,  and 
viceroy  of  Spain.     Cajetan,  who  admired  the  writings,  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  the  Belgian,  seconded  the 
motion  of  Giulio:  the  election  of  Adrian,  though  a  foreigner 
and  personally  unknown,  was  carried  by  acclamation;  and 
within  nine  years  from  the  time  when  Julius  drove  the  bar* 
barians  out  of  Italy,  a  barbarian  was  seated  as  his  successor 

•  Muratori,  xiv.  173. 

t  Sec  the  cardinal's  letters  on  this  subject  in  Fiddcs,  Col.  66. 
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on  the  papal  throne.*  The  envoy  of  Wolsey  was  instructed 
to  congratulate  the  new  pope  on  his  accession,  and  to  obtain 
for  his  employer  the  prorogation  of  his  legatine  authority. 

Francb,  who  was  aware  of  the  leaeue  which 
had  been  formed  against  him,  employed  the  win-    ^5?°5^ 
ter  in  fruitless  attempts  to  secure  the  friendship    thc^cmpc- 
of  the  king  of  England.     He  first  sought  to  win    lor. 
him  by  compliments  and  flattery,  and  even  con- 
descended to  beg  that  if  he  would  not  aid,  at  least  he  would 
not  oppose  him:  he  next  demanded  the  succours    ^^^  ^3 
to  which  he  was  entitled  by  treaty,  and  postponed 
the  payment  of  the  annual  pension:  and  at  length,  as  an  in- 
demnity to  himself,  laid  an  embargo  on  the  English  shipping 
in  his  ports,  and  seized  all  the  property  of  the  English  mer- 
chants.    In  retaliation  Henry  confined  the  French  ambassa- 
dor to  his  house,  ordered  all  Frenchmen  in  London  to  be 
taken  inte  custody,  and  sent  to  Francis  a  defiance  by  Claren- 
eeaux  king  at  arms.t    To  strengthen  these  favourable  dis- 
positions uie  emperor  himself  landed  at  Dover; 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  king  through  Can-        ^ 
terbury,  London  and  Winchester,  to  Southampton.     Every 
day  was  marked  by  some  pageant  or  rejoicing:  but  while  the 
two  princes  appeared  intent  on  nothing  but  their  pleasures, 
the  ministers  were  busily  employed  in  concluding  treaties, 
and  framing  plans  of  co-operation.    It  was  agreed 
that  each  power  should  make  war  on  Francis  with      ^^^ 
forty  thousand  men:  that  Charles  should  indemnify  Henry 
for  all  the  monies  which  might  be  withheld  from  him  in  con- 
sequence of  this  treaty:  that  the  king  should  not  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  nor  the  emperor  marry  any  other  per- 
son, before  the  princess  Mary  Was  of  mature  age:  that  when 
she  had  completed  her  twelfth  year  they  should  be  married 
by  proxy  :•  and  that  if  either  party  violated  this  engagement 
he  should  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
At  Southampton  the  emperor  took  leave  of  the 
,  king,  and  embarked  on  board  his  fleet  of  one  hun-      ^  ^ 
dred  and  eighty  sail,  the  command  of  which,  in  compliment 
to  his  uncle,  he  had  given  to  the  earl  of  Surrey,  lord  admiral 
of  England.]: 

That  nobleman  had  succeeded  the  earl  of  Kil- 
dare  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  where  by  his    Attempts 
^nerosity  he  won  the  esteem,  while  by  his  ac-     ^oney* 
tivity  he  repressed  the  disorders,  of  the  natives. 

*  PalUyicino,  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

t  Fiddcs,  252—254.    Rym.  xiii.  764,     Hall,  92.  94. 

♦  Herb.  115. 119.     Godwin,  22,  23. 
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But  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  conduct  in 
the  field  of  Flodden,  induced  the  king  to  recal 
^^  '  him  to  England,  that  he  might  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  France.  That 
army,  however,  existed  only  on  paper:  the  money  necessary 
for  its  support  was  yet  to  be  raised:  and  to  supply  these  de- 
ficiencies required  all  the  art  of  Wolsey,  aided  by  the  despotic 
authority  of  the  king.  Commissioners  were  de- 
spatched into  the  different  shires,  with  instructions 
to  inquire  what  was  the  annual  rent  of  the  lands  and  houses 
in  each  township,  what  the  names  of  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers, and  what  the  value  of  each  man's  moveable  property: 
and  moreover  to  array  in  the  maritime  counties,  under  the 
pretext  of  an  apprehended  invasion,  all  men  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  sixty,  and  to  enrol  their  names,  and  the  names 
of  the  lords,  whose  tenants  they  were.*  As  a  temporary 
expedient  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  was  exacted  from 
A  20  ^^^  merchants  of  London:  and  after  a  decent  re- 
spite  the  cardinal,  in  quality  of  royal  commis- 
sioner, called  the  citizens  before  him,  and  required  that  every 
individual  supposed  to  be  worth  one  hundred  pounds,  should 
certify  upon  oath  the  real  value  of  his  property.  They  re- 
monstrated that  to  many  men  ^Hheii'  credit  was  better  than 
their  substance:"  and  the  cardinal,  relaxing  the  rigour  of  his 
first  demand,  consented  to  accept  their  respective  returns  in 
writing,  which  he  promised  should  not  on  any  pretext  be 
afterwards  divulged.  With  this  preparatory  knowledge  he 
was  enabled  to  raise  men,  and  supply  himself  with  money 
as  it  was  wanted.  Preocpts  under  the  great  seal  were  issued 
at  his  discretion,  ordering  some  persons  to  levy  a  certain 
number  of  men  amon^  their -tenants,  and  others  to  advance 
to  the  king  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  generally  amounted 
to  a  tenth  from  the  laity,  and  a  fourth  from  the  olergy.  It 
was,  however,  promised  at  the  same  time,  that  the  lenders 
should  be  indemnified  from  the  first  subsidy,  which  should 
be  granted  by  parliament.! 

,  At  length  the  earl  mustered  his  army  under 

expeXton  ^^®  walls  of  Calais,  and  found  himself  at  the 
into  France,  head  of  twelve  thousand  men  paid  by  the  king, 
Auir.  31.  ^^  '^"^  thousand  volunteers,  and  of  one  thousand 
German  and  Spanish  horse.  With  this  force  he 
marched  through  the  Boulonnois  and  Artois  into  the  vicinity 
of  Amiens,  carefully  avoiding  the  fortified  towns,  and  devot- 

•  Stowe;  316.     Rvm.  770. 

t  Hall,  101,  102.  i05.    Herb,  121,  122.    Fiddes,  Collect.  92.      ' 
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ing  to  the  flames  every  house  and  village,  which  fell  in  his 
way:  while  the  French,  who  had  been  forbidden  to  risk  an 
engagement,  hovered,  in  small  bodies,  round  the  invaders, 
sometimes  checking  their  progress,  and  at  other  limes  inter- 
cepting the  stragglers.     But  the  season  proved  the  most  . 
formidable  enemy.     Cold  and  rain  introduced  a  dysentery 
into  the  camp;  and  the  foreigners  having  retired 
to  Bethune,  the  earl  led  back  his  followers  to  Ca-      ^^' 
lais.     It  was  an  expedition  which  reflected  little  lustre  on 
the  English  arms:  but  it  enriched  the  adventurers,  and  in- 
flicted a  severe  injury  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  Francis,  to 
employ  the  English  army  at  home,  had  sought     Francig 
to  raise  up  enemies  to  Henry,  both  in  Ireland    JJ?^t"*th 
and  Scotland.     1.  In  Ireland  he  addressed  him-     Degm^d 
self  to  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Desmond,  a  family     in  Ireland, 
which   still   refused  to  acknowledge  any  thing 
more  than  a  nominal  dependence  on  the  English  crown:  and 
the  earl  of  that  mime,  seduced  by  the  hopes  which  were  held 
out  to  him,  signed  a  treaty  by  which,  in  return  for  an  annua! 
pension,  he  engaged  to  join  the  French  army  as  soon  sis  it 
should  land  in  Ireland,  and  never  to  lay  down  bis  arms,  till 
he  had  conquered  a  portion  of  the  island  for  himself,  and  the 
remainder  for  Richard  de  la  Pole,  the  representative  of  the 
house  of  York.     But  Francis  had  obtained  his  object,  by  the 
very  alarm  which  this  treaty  created.    He  forgot  his  engage- 
ment to  Desmond:  the  army  was  never  sent,  the  pension 
never  paid;  and  the  misguided  earl  had  full  leisure  to  lament 
the  imprudence  with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  suggestions 
and  promises  of  his  deceitful  ally.*     2.  In  Scot- 
land Francis  found  a  more  able  and  eqiHilly  will-     And  urges 
ing  associate  in  the  duke  of  Albany.  That  prince    J^^^^^^ 
had  returned  to  assume  the  government,  at  the     England, 
invitation  of  Margaret,  the  queen  dowager,  who 
had  quarrelled  with  her  husband  on  account  of  his  amours, 
-and  with  her  brother  on  account  of  his  parsimony.     In  Fe- 
bruary the  truce  between  the  two  nations  expired:  and  every 
attempt  to  renew  it  failed  through  the  obstinacy  of  Albany, 
who  sought  to  include  the  French,  and  of  Henry,  who  insist- 
ed on  the  immediate  departure  of  the  diike.     War  succeeded 
of  course:  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  ordered  to 
array  the  men  of  the  northern  counties:  and  Al-         "^' 
bany,  having  received  supplies  and  instructions  fronx  Francis, 
assembled  the  Scottish  army  at  Annan.     Thence  he  marchQd 

•  Dii  c;hcsnc,  1005. 
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at  the  head  of  eighty  thousand  men,  with  forty-five  pieces  of 

brass  ordnance:  while  the  English  general,  without  men  or 

li\oneyy  had  no  force  to  oppose  to  the  invaders.     But  the 

storm  was  dispersed  by  the  address  of  the  lord  Dacre^  warden 

8    t.  9  ^^  western  marches.     He  assumed  a  tone  of 

^  bold  defiance;  boasted  of  the   numerous  army 

hastening  to  his  aid;  alluded  to  the  disaster  which  had  be* 

fallen  the  Scots  at  Flodden.  field;  and  after  some  debate, 

Sept.  11.       granted  to  the  pusillanimous  duke  a  month's 

abstinence  from  war,  that  he  might  have  time  to 
solicit  peace  from  the  indulgence  of  Henry.  Albany  engaged 
to  disband  his  army;  Dacre  to  forbid  the  advance  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  which  instead  of  being  on  their  march,  were  not 
in  reality  assembled.  Wolsey,  amazed  at  the  result,  charac- 
terized tiie  regent  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Henry,  as  '^  a  coward 
and  a  fool."* 

The  minister's  chief  embarrassment  at  this 
Proceed-  period  arose  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
ingB  m  par-  treasury.  Immense  sums  had  been  wastefuUy 
•pectins  a'  lavished  in  entertainments  and  presents  to  fbreign 
grant  of  princes:  the  king's  annual  pension  was  no  longer 
money.  paid  by  Francis,  nor  could  it  be  expected  from 

Charles  during  the  war:  and  policy  forbade  him 
to  have  recourse  to  a  forced  loan  after  the  experiment  of  the 
last  summer.  Henry,  following  the  example  of  his  father, 
had  governed  during  eight  years  without  the  aid  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation:  but  his  necessities  now  compelled  him 
to  summon  a  parliament  to  meet  at  the  Black  Friars;  and  sir 
Thomas  More,  a  member  of  the  council,  was  by  the  influence 
of  the  court,  chosen  speaker  of  the  commons.  After  some 
days  the  cardinal  carded  to  that  house  a  royal  message,  show- 
ing from  the  conduct  of  Francis  that  the  war  was  just  and 
necessary;  estimating  the  expenses  of  the  intended  armament 
at  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  proposing  to  raise  that 
sum  by  a  property  tax  of  twenty  per  cent  The  commons, 
astonished  at  this  unprecedented  demand,  preserved  the  most 
obstinate  silence.  It  was  in  vain  that  Wolsey  called  on  differ- 
ent members  by  name,  and  asked  them  for  a  reasonable  an- 
swer. At  length  he  exclaimed :  ^^  Masters,  unless  it  be  the 
manner  of  your  house  (as  very  likely  it  may)  by  your 
speaker  only  in  such  cases  to, express  your  mind,  here  is 
without  doubt  a  most  marvellous  silence."  Sir  Thomas 
More^  bending  the  knee,  replied  that  they  felt  abashed  in  the 

*  See  the  account  compiled  from  the  original  letters  by  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
ii.  106—210. 
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{presence  of  so  great  a  personage;  that  according  to  the  ancient 
iberties  of  the  house,  they  were  not  bound  to  return  an  an- 
swer; and  that  he  as  speaker  could  make  no  reply,  until  he 
had  received  their  instructions.*  Wolsey  retired  in  discon- 
teiit:  the  debate  was  adjourned  from  day  to  day:  and  a  depu- 
tation was  appointed  to  solicit  a  diminution  of  the  demand. 
The  cardinal  again  repaired  to  the  house;  answered  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  employed  by^the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition; and  begged  that  they  would  reason  with  him  on  the 
subject  They  replied,  that  they  would  hear  whatever  he 
might  say,  but  would  reason  only  among  themselves.  After 
his  departure  they  agreed  to  a  tax  upon  every  kind  of  pro- 
perty, of  five  per  cent  for  two  years,  to  be  continued  during 
the  third  year  on  fees,  pensions,  and  rents  of  land,  and  during 
the  fourth  year  on  moveables  only.  The  king  in  return  pub- 
lished a  general  pardon,  t 

The  grant  required  of  the  clergy  amounted  to    j^^ij^  con- 
fifty  per  cent  on  the  yearly  income  of  their  bene-    vocation, 
fices;  and  as  the  demand  was  higher  than  that 
made  on  the  laity,  so  was  their  resistance  proportionably 
more  obstinate.     The  convocations  of  the  two  provinces  had 
assembled  after  the  usual  manner:  when  Wolsey,     April 20 
conceiving  that  he  should  possess  more  influence 
in  an  asssembly  under  his  own  immediate  control,  summoned 
them  both,  by  his  legatine  authority,  to  meet  him  in  a  national 
synod  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster.    The  pro-      April  22 
tectors  however  argued,  that,  as  the  powers  which 
they  held  were  confined  to  grants  to  be  made  in  convocation, 
no  acts  which  they  might  perform  in  the  synod,  could  legally 
bind  their  constituents;  and  the  cardinal  reluctantly  suffered 
them  to  depart,  and  to  vote  their  money  according  to  the  an- 
cient method.   The  convocation  of  his  own  province  awaited 
the  determination  of  the  convocation  of  Canterbury^     In  the 
lower  house  the  opposition  was  led  by  a  popular  preacher  of 
the  name  of  Philips,  whose  silence  was  at  length  purchased 
by  the  policy  of  the  court :  in  the  higher,  the  bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Rochester  persisted  in  animating  the  prelates 

*  The  catdinal  afterwards  sent  for  the  speaker,  *'  Would  to  God,"  said 
he,  *' master  More,  you  had  been  at  Rome,  when  I  made  you  speaker." 
^  Your  grace  not  oflPended,"  he  replied,  **  so  would  I  too,  my  lord."  More's 
life  of  sir  T.  More,  p«.51.    Roper's,  11.    SUpleton's,  285. 

f  The  five  northern  counties,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  and  Chester,  were  exempt  from  the  tax,  on  account  of  tlie 
Scottish  war:  the  cinque  ports  ui  virtue  of  their  charter,  and  Ludlow  in 
consequence  of  a  grant  fron>  Edward  IV.  confirmed  by  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.    Rolls,  87.  89. 
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.      .g         to  resist  so  exorbitant  a  demand.    Pour  months 

passed  in  this  manner  :  at  last  a  compromise  veas 
made :  the  clergy  voted  the  grant,  the  cardinal  consented  that 
it  should  be  levied  in  five  years  at  ten  per  cent  each  year. 
He  held,  however,  his  legatine  council,  but  more  for  parade 
than  utility,  and  to  cover  the  disgrace  of  the  defeat  which  he 
had  suiSered  in  the  first  attempt* 

The  money  thus  extorted  from  the  laity  and 
Another  clergy,  was  lavishly  expended  in  repelling  an  in- 
invasion  of  yasion  of  the  Scots,  in  supporting  an  expedition 
repulsed.        ^^^^  France,  and  in  furnishing  aid  to  the  allies  in 

Italy.  1.  The  duke  of  Albany,  after  his  inglori- 
ous ficgociation  with  lord  Dacre,  had  left  Scotland:  but  the 
principal  lords  remained  constant  in  their  attachment  to 
France;  and  the  command  of  the  English  army  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  earl  of  Surrey.  Margaret,  who  now  sought  to 
be  reconciled  to  her  brother,  ofiered  to  conduct  her  son  (he 
was  only  in  his  twelfth  year)  to  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
and  to  announce  by  proclamation  that  he  had  aatoumed  the 
government,  provided  the  English  general  would  march  a 
strong  force  to  her  support.  But  Surrey,  who  placed  do  con- 
fidence in  her  plans,  contented  himself  with'  ravaging  the 

borders,  and  burning  the  large  town  of  Jedburgh  :t 
*^  and  that  very  day  Albany  himself  landed  with 

five  thousand  auxiliaries,  a  numerous  train  of  artillery,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  ammunition  and  money.  The  projects  of 
Marejaret  were  instantly 'crushed :  at  the  call  of  the  parliament 
the  whole  nation  rose  in  arms:  and  on  the  Burrow  muir  the 
Oct  regent  saw  above  sixty  thousand  men  arrayed 

round  his  standard.     When  Surrey  considered 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  and  the  paucity  of  his  own  follow- 
ers, he  trembled  for  the  result:  by  repeated  letters  he  impor- 
g  tuned  the  council  for  reinforcements:  tothekinghe 

wrote  to  send  to  the  camp  all  the  young  lords,  who 
wasted  their  time  at  court  in  cards,  and  dice,  and  balls:  and 

•  Wllk.  Con.  iii.  698-701.     Str>'pe,  i.  49. 

t  Of  the  liavoc  occasioned  by  these  inroads,  the  reader  may  judg^e  from 
a  letter  of  the  cardinal,  dated  Aug-iist  3t,  in  this  year.  «'  The  earl  of  Sunvy 
hath  so  devasted  and  destroyed  all  Tweedale  and  March,  that  there  is  left 
neither  house,  fortress,  villajre,  tree,  cattle,  corn  or  other  succour  for  man: 
insomuch  th^t  some  of  tlie  people  that  fled  from  the  same,  afterwards  re- 
tiiming"  and  findinjy  no  sustenance,  were  compelled  to  come  unto  England 
begjrinfj  bread,  which  oftentimes  when  they  do  eat,  they  die  incontinently 
for  the  hunger  passed.  And  with  no  imprisonment,  cutting  oH' their  ears, 
burning  them  in  their  faces,  or  otherwise,  cas  be  kept  aw»v.'*  Ajrud  Tid- 
des,  Collect,  p.  111. 
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recommended  his  family  to  the  royal  notice,  if  it       ^^^  ^ 
should  be  his  lot  to  fall  in  the  approaching  battle.* 
His  hopes  were  however  raised  by  the  successive  arrival  of 
troops,  that  swelled  his  army  from  nine  to  fifty  thousand  men : 
and  having  supplied  Wark,  Norham,  and  Ber- 
wick with  competent  garrisons,  he  hastened  to  26. 
Belford,  to  watch   the  motions  of  the  regent.  ^q 
That  leader  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Eccles,  and        Nov.  1. 
undertook  the  siege  of  Wark.     Having  battered 
the  walls  with  his  artillery,  he  ordered  two  thousand  French-: 
men  to  storm  the  breach:  they  obtained  posses-           ^ 
sion  of  the  outer  court,  and  penetrated  into  the 
interior  ward,  but  after  a  long  struggle  were  expelled  by  the 
exertions  of  the  garrison.     The  next  day  the  Eng-  ^ 
lish  were  in  motion:  Albany  trembled  at  the  name 
of  the  hero  of  Flodden  field:  and  at  midnight  the  Scottish 
army  retired  in  confusion  across  the  borders.     "  Undoubted- 
ly,'^ exclaims  Surrey  in  his  despatch  to  the  king,  "there 
was  never  lOan  departed  with  more  shame  or  more  fear,  than 
the  duke  has  done  to-day.''t     The  result  of  this*  expedition, 
combined  with  the  remembrance  of  the  last,  overturned  the 
authority  of  Albany;  and  after  an  inefiectual  attempt  to  retain 
the  regency,  he  sailed  for  France,  never  more  to  set  foot  in 
Scotland.     His  departure  enabled  Margaret  to  resume  the  as- 
cendency, and  proclaim  her  son:  but  her  imperious  temper, 
and  scandalous  familiarity  with  Henry  Stuart,  the  son  of  lord 
Evandale,  alienated  her  friends:  her  application  to  Francis 
and  Albany  was  received  with  indifference:  and  her  husband, 
the  earl  of  Angus,  under  the  protection  of  Henry,  took  upon 
himself  the  office  of  regent     With  the  hope  of  obtaining  aid 
from  France  the  war  terminated:  truce  succeeded  to  truce: 
and  the  borders  of  the  two  kingdoms  enjoyed  along  cessation 
from  hostilities  during  eighteen  years,  j: 

3.  When  Francis  supplied  Albany  with  troops     • 
and  moneV)  he  had  flattered  himself  that  the     ?"flfo^l^ 
Scottish  invasion  would  detain  the  English  forces     France. 
at  home,  and  would  afford  him  leisure  to  pursue 
his  intended  expedition  into  Italy,  where  of  all  hjs  former 

•  Among  other  things  he  requested  to  have  a  body  of  4000  Germans  at- 
tached to  his  army,  for  two  purposes,  1.  that  they  might  teach  the  English 
to  observe  the  onler  of  battle:  2.  that  he  might  be  able  to  oppose  pike- 
men  to  pikemen.  Cal.  B.  vi.  238.  The  reader  wiU  recollect  that  th^ 
were  the  Scottish  pikemen,  who  bore  down  his  right  wing  in  the  battle  of 
Flodden. 

t  B.  vi.  306. 

i  Fiddes,  318—324.     Pinkerton,  ii.  13. 
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July  conquests  he  retained  only  the  citadels  of  Creno- 

na  and  Milan.  To  oppose  him,  a  lei^e  for  4ie 
defence  of  Lombardy  had  been  concluded  between  the  empe- 
ror, his  brother  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Austria,  the  Vene- 
Aur  3  ^Ai^S;  2^d  Francesco  Sforza,  the  reigning  duke  of 
Milan:  and  to  this  confederacy  had  afterwards  ac- 
ceded the  pope,  the  king^  of  England  and  Hungary,  and  the 
republics  of  Florence,  Sienna,  and  Genoa.  His  open  enemies 
the  French  king  feared  not  to  oppose  with  oftn  force:  bat  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  tlark  and  dangerous  conspiraeyy  which 
from  the  heart  of  his  dominions  threatened  to  precipitate  him 
from  the  throne,  and  to  dismember  the  mon&rchy.  Among 
the  French  nohility  no  one  was  more  illustrious  by  birth, 
more  distinguished  by  talent,  or  more  formidable  by  wealth 
and  connexions,  than  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon.  FranciB  had, 
however,  wounded  his  feelings  by  afironts,  and  Loaise,  the 
mother  of  Francis,  by  the  most  galling  provocations:  and  the 
duke,  prompted  by  resentment.  Tent  a  willing  ear  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  lord  of  Beaurain,  and  sir  John  Russel,  secret 
envoys  from  Charles  and  Henry.*  It  was  detemuoed  that 
as  soon  as  Francis  should  have  crossed  the  Alps,  the  English 
should  invade  Picardy,  the  Germatts  Burgundy,  and  the 
Spaniards  Guienne;  and  that  at  the  same  moment  Bouihon 
should  unfurl  his  standard  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and 
call  around  him  the  friends  of  his  family,  whom  he  numbered 
at  two  hundred  gentlemen  with  their  retainers.  That  he 
might  not  accompany  the  army  to  Italy,  the  duke  feigned 
indisposition;  and  was  visited  in  his  bed  by  Franoii  at  the 
castle  of  Molins.  The  king  had  received  some  dark  hiats 
of  the  plot;  but  the  apparent  candour  of  Bourbon  dispelled 
his  suspicions;  and  he  proceeded  in  security  to  Lyons^  When 
he  was  informed  that  the  sick  man  had  fled  in  disguise  out  of 
France.  This  intelligence  disconcerted  his  former  plans. 
Bonivet  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  ordered  to  en- 
ter Lombardy:  the  king  remained  to  make  head  against  his 
Sept  1  numerous  enemies,  who  were  already  in  motion. 
The  duke  of  Suflblk,  the  English  general,  had 
been  joined  by  the  imperialists  under  the  count  de  Bure:  and 
twenty  thousand  men  were  detained  a  month  under  die  walls 
of  St.  Omer,  while  it  was  debated  in  council  whether  they 
should  0]>en  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Bologne,  ornarch 
through  France  to  form  a  junction  with  the  army  from  Ger- 
many.'   The  latter  plan  was  adopted:   the  alliid  gaeerals, 

*  Henry  affected  to  consider  this  attempt  as  a  juft  cttaliation  for  the  al- 
liance between  Francis  and  Desmond. 
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Qirefttlly  watched  by  the  duke  of  Vendome^  traversed  Artois 
and  Picflrdy,  crossed  the  Somme  and  the  Oise,       ^^  ^^ 
Jllarmed  the  unvvarlike  citizens  of  Paris,   and 
sought  their  German  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Laon. 
But  to  the  Germans  had  been  opposed  the  duke  of  Guise, 
who  with  an  inferior  force  arrested  their  progress,  and  by  in- 
tercepting their  proiirisions  compelled  them  to  evacuate  the 
French  territory.     Disappointed  in  their  hopes,       j^^^  ^ 
the  allies  retraced  their  steps  in  the  direction  of 
Valenciennes:  but  a  continuance  of  rainy  weather,  succeeded 
by  a  long  and  intense  frost,  multiplied  diseases  in  their  camp: 
the  men  perished  daily  in  considerable  numbers:  and  the  two 
generals  by  common  consent  disbanded  the  army.    The  king, 
who  had  dready  sent  orders  to  Suffolk  to  spend  the  winter 
on  the  French  frontier,  received  the  intelligence  with  strong 
expressions  of  his  displeasure:  and  it  required  ail  the  address 
of  the  cardinal  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  duke,  and  to 
screen  him  from  the  resentment  of  his  sovereign.* 

The  emperor  had  not  yet  accomplished  the  in- 
vailoti  of  Guienne,  to  which  he  had  bound  him-    ?J^P*^  - 
•elf  by  4reaty.  It  was  ii^eed  long  before  he  could    ^^^  ^  ' 
procure  from  the  cortes  a  grant  of  money  to  put 
his  German  auxiliaries  in  motion:  their  arrival  was  retarded 
by  unforeseen  impediments;  and  at  last  the  Spanish  lords  re- 
fused to  entangle  themselves  in  the  dangerous  defiles  of  the 
Pyrenees  during  the  severity  of  the  winter.    But  Charles  re- 
plied that  he  wanted  not  their  advice  but  their  obedience;  and 
that  hf  should  consider  as  his  personal  enemy  every  man  who 
remained  behind.    They  accompanied  him  to  the  walls  of 
Fontarabia:  and  at  the  end  of  a  month  that  fortress  opeaed  its 
gates.t 

8.  Italy,  however,  became  the  principal  thea-    j.^    j 
tre,  as  it  was  the  great  object,  of  the  war.    From     successful 
the  foot  of  mount  Cenis,  Bonivet  poured  his  fol-    in  Italy. 
lowers,  consisting  of  Frenchmen,  Germans  and 
Swiss,  over  the  north  of  Lombardy;  Asti,  Ales*      ^*P*'  ^' 
eandria,  Novara,  yielded  to  the  torrent:  nor  was  its  progress 
arrested  till  it  had  reached  the  walls  of  Milan.     That  capital, 
defended  by  the  valour  of  a  numerous  garrison,  and  by  the 
hatred  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  already  experienced  the 
tyrMny  of  a  French  master,  defied  the  power  And  intrigues 
of  the  invaders:  and  Bonivet,  after  a  siege  of  some     -^     .^ 
wee^,  wi#  compelled  by  the  inclemency  of  tho 

*  Compare  Hall  (113,  114.  116^121.)  with  the  cardinal's  deapatchei  m 
Fiddes  (Collect  T$.  106.  108,  109. 113),  and  Du  Bcllar  (Mamoirct,  75), 
t  Pet.  Mart.  427.  467. 
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season  to  retire  into  winter  quarters  in  Rosate  and  Biagraasa 
In  the  mean  time  pope  Adrian  died,  an  event 
^^  which  suspended  the  march  of  the  papal  troops, 

Wolsey  and  rekindled  the  expiring  hopes  of  the  English 

*^°tTthe    ^^*"^^^"*'*     '^^^  ^'°,8  ioiniediately  claimed  of  the 
papacy.  emperor  the  execution  of  his  former  engagement 

in  favour  of  Wolsey:  and  the  English  ministers 
at  Rome  received  orders  to  apare  neither  money  nor  promiaes 
to  secure  the  same  object  They  were,  however^  uimisbed 
with  two  sets  of  letters  to  be  employed  according  to  circum- 
atanceat  the  one  recommending  the  elevation  of  the  cardinal 
Oiulio  de'  Medici,  the^other  that  of  the  roydl  favourite.  The 
conclave  lasted  six  weeks:  several  candidates  were  named  and 
rejected!  and  the  English  cardinal  himself  obtained  a  conai- 
^  g  derable  number  of  votes:  but  Giulio  was  at  length 
chosen  at  the  unexpected  nomination  of  bis  chief 
antagonist  Poqapeo  Colonna.  He  took  the  name  of  Clement 
VII.  For  this  disappointment  Wolsey  consoled  himself  with 
the  belief  that  his  ambition  would  have  been  gratified,  had 
not  the  populace  of  Rome  assembled  in  crowds  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  conclave,  and  demanded  ytrith  shouts  of  iniimida- 
,  tion  an  Italian  pope.  It  is  more  probable  that  his  exclusion 
was  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  French  cardinals,  who  would 
never  concur  in  the  choice  of  *a  man,  the  most  dangerous  op- 
ponent of. their  sovereign.'*' 

During  the  winter  Henry  meditated  the  con- 
drivcm  out      V^^^  ^f  Normandy:  but  for  the  execution  of  his 
of  Italy.         P^^^  ^^  required  the  aid  of  Bourbon,  whose  ser- 
vices could  not  be  spared  from  the  intended  cam- 
paign in  Italy.     Gfaarle^  had  employed  every  resource  to  re- 
cruit his  forq^;  while  the  French  army  was  unaccountably 
suffered  to  dwindle  away  by  disease  and  desertion.     Bonivet 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  Biagrasao, 
y\^       followed  and  harassed  by  a  more  numerous  ene- 
my.    He  reached  Marignano  in  safety:  but,  io 
j^  crossing  the  Tessia,  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of 

several  distinguished  officers,  and  among  them  of 
the  chevalier  Bayard.  From  thatliour  the  retreat  was  changed 
into  a  precipitate  flight:  the  French  garrisons  surrendered  at 
the  first  summons:  and  in  a  few  days  not  a  Frenchman  was 
to  be  found  m  arms  on  the  soil  of  Italy.  Bourbon,  urged  by 
past  success  and  the  thirst  of  revenge^  now  propose^  to  carry 
the  flames  of  war  into  the  heart  of  his  own  country:  and 

•  Fiddes,  Collect,  p.  66—74.    Buniet»  ii.  Kec  p*  193.  Ui.    Recoida*  p, 
10—12.    Pallavic.  217.     Lcttere  di  Principr,  100. 
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Charles^  though  his  oWn  generals  opposed  him,  adopted  the 
plan  of  the  exile.    Henry,  indeed,  refused  to  create  a  diyer- 
ifion  by  an  invasion  of  Picardy:  but  he  consented  to  pay  one 
half  of  the  expense,  which  had  been  estimated  at  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  per  month.     The  niarquess  of  Pescara  took 
the  command  of  the  army,  ambmrting  to  no  more  than  seven- 
teen thousand  men:  but  they  were  veterans  inured  to  war  and 
victory,  and  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  numerous  friends 
and  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  France.     The  re- 
sentment of  the  duke  was,  however,  disappointed     ^  Ath 
by  the  inconstancy  of  the  imperial  councils:  and    imperialistg 
the  army,  instead  of  marching  on  Lyonis,  turned    from  Mar- 
to  the  left  to  reduce  Marseilles,  that  Charles,  like    Milles. 
his  English'  uncle,  might  possess  a  commodious     "^"^*  ^^' 
harbour  within  the  territory  of  France.     But  Marseilles  was 
protected  by  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens,  and  the  bravery 
of  the  garrison:  a  numerous  army  was  hastily  collected  at 
Avignon  for  its  relief:  and  at  the  expiration  of      e^  *  39 
forty  days  the  siege  was  raised  with  terror  and         ^ 
precipitation.  In  defiance  of  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  and 
the  advice  of  his  council,  Francis  once  more  aspired  to  the 
conquest  of  Milan:  and  it  became  a  contest  of  speed  between 
the  two  armies,  which  should  be  the  first  to  obtain  possession 
of  that  capital.    The  French  with  their  accustomed  activity 
liastened  by  the  beaten  road  over  mount  Cenis:  the  imperial* 
i«ts  with  indefatigable  perseverance  worked  their  way  througk 
the  ravines,  and  over  the  rocks  of  the  Riviera  del  Mare. 
When  the  fomier  arrived  at  Vercelli,  the  latter  had  reached 
Alva;  thence  they  marched  with  rapidity  to  Milan;  but,  find- 
ing that  a  pestilential  disease  raged  widiin  the  walls,  they 
threw  a  garrison  into  the  castle,  and  quitted  the  city  by  the 

f»orta  Romana,  as  their  pursuers  entered  by  the  porta  Ticinese. 
t  was  thought,  that  if  Francis  had  continued  to  follow  the 
enemy,  he  might  by  one  blow  have  terminated  the  war:  but 
he  turned  aside  to  besiege  the  strong  city  of  Pavia,  ^^ 

defended  by  Antonio  da  Leyva  with  a  garrison 
of  six  thousand  men.  For  three  months  the  attack  and  de- 
fence of  the  place  were  conducted  with  equal  obstinacy  and 
equal  confidence  of  success:  but  the  French  monarch  inmru- 
dently  divided  his  strength,  by  detachinjg  Albany,  the  late 
regent  of  Scotland,  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  ^Naples.  The 
Colonneti  opposed  him  on  his  road:  nor  was  he  able  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  the  walls  of  Rome.* 

•  Du  Bcllay,  100.     Mumtori,  198—209. 
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oriffin  of  ^^  "^^^  '^^  revert  to  the  tranaactions  ia  -En- 

the^Mcn-  g^Andy  and  trace  'the  ori^  of  that  dissention, 
tionbe-  which  gradually,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  * 

^^^^i>  friendship  between  Henrj  and  Charles.     In  tiie 

Heu^f  begiuniDg  of  the  year  the  archbishop  of  Capoa 

received  a  commission  from  Clement  to  proceed 
to  the  differept  powers  at  war,  and  to  make  them  an  ofier  of 
the  papal  mediation.  The  king  of  England  replied^  that  he 
should  never  separate  his  interests  from  those  of  his  nephew: 
but  that,  if  any.  negociation  should  tako  place  before  his  ho- 
liness, it  would  be  proper  that  a  secret  but  accredited  ag^t 
from  the  French  cabinet  should  be  sent  both  to  the  imperial 
.  ^.  and  the  £ngli|h  courts.     Within  a  few  wecJcs  an 

^'  Italian,  i^^mea  Giovanni  Joacchino,  in  the  service 

of  Louise,  regent  of  France  during  her  son's  absence,  ap« 
peared  at  Boulogne  in  quality  of  a  merchant,  and  solicited  a 
passport  to  England.  On  his  arrival  Wolsey  acquainted  De 
t'raet,  the  imp^ial  ambassador,  with  the  real  character  of 
this  pretended  merchant:  but  at  the  same  time  promised  to 
communicate  to  that  minister  whatever  overtures  might  be 
made  through  his  agency.  Suspicion,  however,  was  excited 
by  the  frequent  interviews  between  the  cardinal  and  Joac- 
chino:  at  the  end  of  eight  months  De  Praet  could  no  longer 
conceal  his  alarm:  and  in  his  letters  to  tlie  emperor,  and  to 
Margaret,  the  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  he  disclosed  his 
apprehensions,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  had  formed  them. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  bis  messenger  was  stop- 

ja  5  P^^  ^"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  vagrant,  probably  by  the  con- 
trivance of  the<iardinal:  and  the  despatches  whieh 
he  carried,  were  deciphered,  and  read  before  the  council. 
Both  Charles  and  Margaret  immediately  complained  of  the 
insult  which  had  been  offered  to  them  in  the  arrest  of  their 
servant:  but  Wolsey,  to  justify  himself,  attributed  it  to  acci^ 
dent;  declared  that  he  had  faithfully  communicated  to  De 
Praet  every  proposal  made  by  the  French  agent;  and  protested 
that  nothing  could  be  further  from  his  wish  than  to  foment 
dissentions  between  his  sovereign  and  the  emperor.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  transaction  wears  a  very  suspicious 
appearance:  but  his  assertion  is  borne  out  by  the  tenor  of  his 
despatches  both  immediately  preceding,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  quarrel.*  Suspecting  that  Clement  was  inclined 
to  favour  the  cause  of  France,  he  had  instructed  tlio  bishop 
of  Bath  to  remind  the  pontiff  of  his  obligations  to  the  king  and 
the  emperor,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  evils  to  which  he  would 

•  Fiddcs,  313—318.     Hall,  125—135. 
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expose  the  church  of  Germany,  by  o£fendiflg  the  only  prince 
who  could  protect  it  againsfl  the  enmity  of  the  reformers.'*' 
Sir  John  Kussell  received  orders  to  pay  fifty  thousand  crowns 
as  a  reward  to  the  army  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  with  dis- 
cretion^y  powers  to  add  five  or  ten  thousand  more,  if  it  were 
necessary  or  expedient:  Pace  was  commanded  to  urge  the 
Venetians  to  seize  the  defiles  of  the*  Alps,  and  intercept  the 
reinforcements  which  were  on  their  march  to  join  Ifrafncis: 
and  Sir  Gregory  Cassali  was  instructed  to  concert  with  Lan- 
noy,  the  viceroy  of  Naples^  means  to  protect  that  kingdom 
against  the  forces  of  Albany^and  to  preserve  Milaq  from  the 
dominion  of  France.t 

But  this  anxiety  of  Wolsey  was  entiijply  super- 
fiuous.     Before  his  despatches  could  reacii  the       ^^1 
theatre  of  war,  Italy  had  been  saved,  and  Francis 
was  a  captive  in  the  han'^s  of  the  emperor.     Though  Leyva 
had  successfully  repelled  every  assault  of  the  besiegers,  he 
beheld  with  dismay  the  rapid  approach  of  famine ;  and  com- 
municated his  situation  to  the  imperial  generals  in  the  follow- 
ing laconic  note :  ^^  Either  come  to  us,  or  we  must  cut  our 
way  to  you.''    The  French  army  lay  strongly  intrenched 
under  the  walls  of  Pa  via:  and  its  rear  guard  was  posted  in 
the  beautiful  castle  of  Mirabello,  situate  in  an  extensive  park, 
which  ^ad  been  enclosed  with  a  high  and  solid  wall.     The 
allies  having,  to  conceal  their  design,  made  false      -p^^  24. 
attacks  during  several  days,  marched  silently  at 
midni^t  to  £e  park :  a  body  of  pioneers  began  to  demolish 
the  wall:  before  daylight  the  army  entered  through  a  breach 
one  hundred  paces  in  length;  and  at  dawn  the  castle  was  car- 
ried by  surprise.     Francis  hastily  and  unadvisedly  drew  his 
troops  out  of  their  intrenchment,  and  marebed  to  oppose  th^ 

*  Hie  following  ptssage  does  honour  to  the  cardinal.  ''  Herein  to  say 
the  tmthf  and  to  acquit  myself  of  my  duty  and  most  tender  2eal  towards 
his  holiness^  I  cannot  see  how  it  may  stand  with  the  pleasure  of  Almighty 
God,  that  the  heads  of  tiie  church  should  thus  inv<^ve  and  mix  themselves, 
and  the  state  by  conjunction,  unto  temporal  princes  in  the  wars:  but  that, 
at  I  verily  suppose,  smce  the  leagues  offensive  and  defensive,  or  both,  have 
been  used  toPCe  made  in  the  name  of  the  pope,  God  has  stricken  and  sent 
affliction  to  the  holy  church."    Fiddea,  305. 

t  Fiddes,  308^  309.  Collect.  117.  .1  have  entered  into  this  detail  that  the 
reader  may  judge  of  the  credit  due  to  an  assertion  first  made  by  the  impe- 
rialists, and  smce  taken  for  granted  by  historians,  that  the  subsequent  al- 
liance between  Henry  and  Prancis,  and  the  divorce  of  queen  Catharine, 
were  suggested  by  Wdsey,  in  ofder  to  revenge  himseif  on  the  emperor 
for  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  with  respect  to  tlie  papacy.  For 
eighteen  months  after  that  disappointment  no  traces  of  disaffection  appear 
in  his  despatches,  but  the  most  eager  desire  to  promote  the  commoft  cause 
of  Uie  allies. 
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enemy.  Of  the  battle  which  followed  it  is  difficult  to  £6nn 
any  distinct  idea  from  the  confused  narratives  of  the  original 
writers.  But  the  French  were  harassed  in  the  rear  hy  the 
sarrifton :  they  were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  artillery  by 
interposing  themselves  between  their  trenches  and  the  allies: 
and  their  gend'armerie,  after  gaining  some  advantages,  was 
broken  by  a  strong  bbdy  of  Spanish  musqueteers.  The  Swiss 
in  the  pay  of  Francis  did  not  maintain  their  former  reputa- 
tion, but  turned  their  bucks  at  the  first  charge :  and  the  €rer- 
man  auxiliaries,  who  fought  with  the  bravery  of  despair, 
r  ti  *Hr  '  ^61^  sl^i^  to  ^  msjL  The  king  saw  the  most 
i/pnincis.     ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  nobles  fall  around  him :  he  had  re^ 

ceived  two  slight  wounds  in  the  face,  and  one  in 
the  hand:  his  horse  was  killed  under. him:  and  still  he  re- 
fused to  surrender  to  the  Spaniards  by  whom  he  waa  sur- 
rounded. Fortunately  Pomperant,  a  French  gentleman  in 
the  service  of  Bourbon,  recoenised  his  sovereign,  and  called 
Lannoy,  who  kneeling  kissed  the  king's  hand,  received  his 
sword,  and  in  return  gave  his  own,  saying  that  it  did  not  be- 
come $1  monarch  to  appear  unarmed  in  the  presence  of  a  sub- 
ject With  Francis  were  taken  the  nominal  king  of  Navarre, 
the  bastard  of  Savoy,  and  many  distinguished  noblemeo. 
The  slain  amounted  to  more  than  eight  thousand  men,  among 
whom  were  several  captains  of  rank,  and,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  Henry,  Richard  de  la  Pole,  the  pretender  to  the 
English  tlirone.'*' 

In  London  the  victory  of  Pavia  was  announced 

Defeat  of       to  the  citizens  with  every  demonstration  of  joj. 

illegal  at-       ^  ^^y  ^f  thanksgiving  was  appointed:  the  cardi* 

iSJe  ^^^  officiated  at  St  Paul's:  and  the  king  assisted 

«rooney.  in  state  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  allies.    To 

derive  every  possible  advantage  from  the  capti- 
vity of  Francis,  Tunstal  bishop  of  London,  and  Wyngfidd 
chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  were  despatched  to 
the  imperial  court,  with  instructions  to  place  every  obstacle 
in  their  power  to  the  liberation  of  the  royal  prisoner;  and  to 
propose  that  Henry  and  Charles  should  invade  France  in  con- 
cert; that  they  should  meet  each  other  at  Paris;  and  that  the 
king  of  England  should  ascend  the  French  throne  as  his  lawful 
inheritance,  while  the  emperor  should  recover  those  provinces 
to  which  he  laid  claim  as  representative  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy.t  But  to  exeeute  this  gigantic  plan  required  a  co- 
pious supply  of  money;  and.  though  the  time  allotted  for  the 

-*  Pet.  Yiart.  p.  484.    Du  BelUy,  117.    Guicciard.  1084. 
t  riidei,  327—332. 
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late  taxes  was  not  expired,  yet  their  produce  had  been  al- 
ready anticipated.  To  another  parliament  the  king  felt  an 
insuperable  objection;  for  the  last  had  not  only  cut  down  the 
amount  of  his  demand,  but  had  also  deferred  the  grant  till 
after  the  time  when  it  was  roost  wanted.  He  therefore  re- 
solved to  raise  money  by  the  royal  prerogative;  a  fourth  was 
demanded  of  the  clergy,  a  shsth  of  the.  laity;  and  commis- 
sioners were  named  to  levy  the  new  subsidy  in  the  different 
counties.  But  the  clergy  made  the  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance. They  replied  that  the  commission  was  contrary  to 
the  liberties  of  the  realm;  that  the  king  could  take  no  man's 
goods,  but  by  due  order  of  law;  and  that  therefore  they  would 
pay  nothing  more  than  they  had  already  granted  in  convoca- 
tion. They  even  preached  these  doctrines  from  the  pulpit, 
and  by  words  and  examp^  animated  the  people  to  resistance. 
Informed  of  the  general  feeling  by  the  commis-  ^  ■  j|  gg 
aioners,  the  king  reluctantly  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, stating  that  he  demanded  no  particular  sum,  but  would 
rely  on  the  "  benevolence'^  of  his  subjects,  and  accept  what- 
ever they  might  individually  think  proper  to  give.  But  this 
expedient  didnot  succeed.  It  was  replied,  that  benevolences 
had  been  declared  illegal  by  act  of  parliament.  In  London 
the  citizens  by  their  unanimity  eluded  the  artifices,'  the 
prayers,  and  the  arguments  of  Wolsey:  in  Kent  the  commis- 
sioners were  insulted  and  put  to  flight:  in  Suffolk  four  thou- 
sand men  todk  up  arms,  out  were  persuaded  to  n^  ^g^ 
return  to  their  homes  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk: 
and  at  length  Henry,  by  a  proclamation  published,  as  was 
pretended,  at  fhe  earnest  request  of  the  cardinal,  remitted  to 
his  subjects  all  the  demands  which  he  had  made.  Thus  the 
spirit  of  the  clergy  and  people  triumphed  over  the  despotism 
of  the  king,  and  the  wiles  of  his  minister;  and  this  attempt  to 
invade,  served  only  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate,  the  liberties 
of  the  nation.* 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  English  envoys  the 
invasion  of  Prance  had  been  debated  and  rejected    J^^"^*^" 
in  the  imperial  cabinet      Charles,  though  the    Henry  and 
lord  of  so  many  nations,  could  not  raise  a  single     Charles, 
crown,  without  the  consent  of  his  subjects;  and 
instead  of  being  able  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  new  expedi- 
tion, had  not  wherewith  to  liquidate  the  arrears  of  his  victo- 
rious army  in  Italy:  while  France,  though  humbled  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  her  king,  and  the  loss  of  the  mercenary  Germans  and 
Swiss  who  followed  her  standard,  still  preserved  her  native 

•  HaU,  Ur— 142. 
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strength  unimpaired.  On  these  grounds  tbe  emperor  preferred 
negociation  to  war;  forbade  by  prdclamallon  any  inroad  into 
the  French  territory;  and  cheerfully  consented  to  an  armis- 
tice during  the  six  following  months.    To  the  proposal  of  the 
ambassadors  he  replied,  that,  as  the  game  was  ah^uiy  incloa> 
ed  in  the  toils,  they  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  make 
the  most  of  their  good  fortune:  and  £Dr  that  purpose  he  re- 
quested both  the  king  and  the  cardinal  to  empower  the  Eog^ 
lish  agents  to  co-operate  with  the  imperial  ministers  in  set- 
tling  the  terms,  on  which  Francis  skould  recover  his  liber^.* 
From  his  letters  it  is  plain  that  he  had  no  wish  to  dissolve  his 
alliance  with  Henry:  but  it  is  also  true  that  his  displeasure  at 
the  conduct  of  the  English  cabinet,  joined  to  the  great  8upe> 
riority  which  he  had  obtained,  made  him  less  solicitous  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  his  uncle,  or  to  retain  the  friendship  of  fbe 
favourite.     1.  The  insult  which  he  had  received  in  the  per- 
son of  his  ambassador,  had  sunk  deep  into  his  breast:  nor  was 
the  subsequent  treafment  of  De  Praet  of  a  nature  to  sooAe 
his  resentment     That  minister  was  become  the  object  of 
Wolsey's  hatred:  his  character  was  publicly  lampooned:  his 
A  rill  1        ^^^^  ^^^  Gven  menaced:  and  at  laat  (whether 
through  apprehension,  or  the  orders  of  his  court, 
is  uncertain)  he  privately  left  London,  and  by  extraordinary 
exertions  reached  Madrid  before  the  arrival  of  Tnnstal  and 
Wyngfield.t    2.  The  constant  residence  of  Joacchino  inibe 
neighbourhood  of  Westminster,  was  another  sodrce  of  suspi- 
cion and  uneasiness:   nor  could  Charles  be  persuaded  that 
more  did  not  pass  in  the  interviews  between  him  and  die 
cardinal,  than  the  latter  chose  to  avow.|  3.  By  letters  which 
had  been  intercepted  at  sea,  he  had  learned  that  the  princess 
Mary,  though  she  had  been  contracted  to  him  for  yean,  had 
been  secretly  offered  in  marriage  both  to  the  king  df  Scot- 
land and  the  king  of  France.     To  put  Henry's  sincerity  to 
the  test,  he  formally  demanded  her  as  his  wife,  promising 
that  if  she  were  conveyed  to  the  Low  Countries,  she  should 
be  proclaimed  empress,  and  should  receive  all  the  honoon 
due  to  that  high  dignity.     But  Heniy  professed  himself  un- 

• 

*  Qu'il  pouvoit  demcurer  en  repos:  qu'ayant  1e  cerf  dans  ses  toQes,  ilne 
faloit  songer  qn'k  partaker  la  nape.  Ambaas.  de  M.  de  Torbet,  apud  Le 
Grand,  Histoire  du  Divorce,  i.  41.     Id.  iii.  40. 

.  f  Hall,  139.  U  fut  audit  royaume  d' An^leterre  naaltnit^  menuM^  pfim 
lealettres  qu'il  escnvoit  k  sadite  majeste,  et  icelles  ouvertes  par  les  mixua- 
trea  dudit  roy  contre  tons  droits  devln  et  humain.    Charles's  memonal 


against  Henry,  apud  Le  Grand,  iii.  40.    Rymer's  kiedited  papers  Hea. 
vni.  vol.  iii.  43. 

t  Lc  Grand,  iii.  39.    Fiddes,  330^ 
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.willing  to  part  with  his  only  dauefater  at  so  early  to  age.  He 
wouLd|  however^  pledge  himself  .to  deliver  ber,  whenever 
Charles  would  enable  him  to  receive  the  crown  of  France  in 
Paris,  or  would  give  him  in  exchange  the  captive  monarch.* 

If  we  may  oredit  the  assertion  of  Henry,  it  |{eiu« 
was  the  cold  and  supercilious  tone  now  assumed  mak^ 
by  Charles,  which  first  alienated  him  from  his  peace  with 
nephew:  perhaps  if.  he  had  faithfully  analyzed  ^^»*cc. 
the  workings  of  his  own  heart,  he  would  have  discovered  that 
be  was  envious  of  the  plevation  to  which  the  young  emperor 
had  been  raised  by  the  battle  of  Pavia;  and  began  to  fear 
from  his  superior  power  that  danger  to  the  liberties  of  £u« 
rope,  which  he  had  formerly  imputed  to  the  ambition  of 
Francis.  There  was  another  reason  which  weighed  still  more 
powerfully  with  his  minister.  In  the  present  embarrassed 
state  of  the  finances  it  was  necessary  to  procure  mone^  from 
some  source  or  other.  His  recent  failure  had  taught  him  that 
he  could  not  extort  it  from  the  people;  and  he  knew  that  to 
expect  it  from  the  justice  or  the  gratitude  of  Charles  was  use- 
less. France  alone  presented  a  certain  resource.  By  a  sepa- 
rate negociation  with  that  power,  he  would  be  enabled  to  dic-^ 
tate  the  conditions  of  peace;  and,  besides  preventing  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  might  insist 
on  the  payment  of  the  large  sums  due  to  England  from  France 
by  former  conventions,  To  the  first  overture  from  Joacchlnp 
he  returned  a  most  favourable  answer:  an  armistice  granted 
for  forty  days  was  soon  prolonged  to  four  months:  and  dur- 
ing the  suspension  of  arms,  an  alliance  defensive 
and  offensive  was  concluded  between  the  two  "^*  * 
crowns.  The  French  cabinet  purchased  this  advantage  with 
the  following  sacrifices.  .  It  consented,  1.  To  pay  to  Henry 
in  lieu  of  his  present  demands,  the  sum  of  two  millions  of 
crowns  by  half-yearly  instalments  of  fifty  thousand  crowns 
^ch,  and,  when  that  debt  should  be  fully  dischar^d,  to  pay 
him  moreover  an  annual  pension  of  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns  during  the  term  of  his  naturatlife.  2.  To  allow  Hen- 
ry^s  sister  Mary,  th^ueen  dowager  of  France,  to  enjoy  the 
full  profits  of  her  dower  for  the  future,  and  to  discharge  the 
arrears  already  due  to  her  by  half-yearly  payments  of  fiv^ 
thousand  crowns.  3.  To  pay  to  the  cardinal,  by  regular  in- 
stalments in  the  course  of  seyen  years  and  a  half,  thirty  thou- 
sand crowns  due  on  account  of  his  resignation  of  the  bishopric 
of  Toumay,  and  one  hundred  thousand  more  as  a  reward  for 
his  services  to  the  royal  family  of  France:  4.  and  lastly,  te 

*UGnw4ui.S9.    OidlilSi,    riddw,  331- 
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engage  that  the  duke  of  Albany  should  never  return  to  Scot- 
land during  the  minority  of  the  present  king.  To  ensure  the 
faithful  penormance  of  these  articles  every  possible  formality 
was  observed.  Louise^  the  regent,  swore  to  them :  Francis 
ratified  them  both  durine  his  captivity,  and  again  after  his  re- 
lease: and  the  principal  of  the  French  nobility,  with  the 
«:eat  cities  of  Toulouse,  Lyons,  Amiens,  Rheims,  Paris, 
Sourdeaux^  Tours  and  Rouen,  bound  themselves,  under  the 
forfeiture  of  all  their  property,  not  only  to  observe  the  treaty 
themselves,  but  to  compel  the  king  himself  to  ob- 
serve it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.*  After 
this  the  reader  will  perhaps  learn  with  surprise,  that  at  the 
same  time  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  entered  on  the  private  register  a  solenm  protest 
against  the  whole  transaction,  that  Francis  might,  whenever 
he  thought  proper,  found  on  that  protest  a  refusal  to  fulfil 
these  engagements,  t 

The  captive  monarch  was  at  first  confined  in 
'^M  to  ^^^  strong  fortress  of  Pizzighitone:  but  he  long- 
^^1^^  ed  to  see  Charles  himself,  in  the  hope  of  acquir- 

ing by  his  address  the  esteem  of  the  young  con- 
queror; and  at  his  own  petition  was  removed  from  Italy  to 
Spain,  from  Pizzighitone  to  the  Alcazar  of  Madrid.:^  But 
his  expectations  were  disappointed.  The  imperial  ministers 
were  aware  of  the  disposition  of  Charles,  who  seldom  refused 
a  favour:  they  feared  that  through  pity  or  vanity  he  might 
be  drawn  into  imprudent  concessions;  and  before  the  arrival 
of  Francis  had  removed  him  to  Toledo,  that  he  might  preside 
at  an  assembly  of  the  cortes.  There  he  was  assailed  by  the 
importunities  of  the  nation,  importunities  probably  dictated 
by  himself,  to  marry,  in  order  to  preserve  the  succession;  and 
in  consequence  be  instructed  his  ambassador  in  London  to 
make  another  and  formal  demand  of  the  princess  Mary.  Hen- 
ry replied,  that  he  could  not  yet  consent  to  the  departure  of 
his  daughter:  and  that,  if  circumstances  prevented  Charles 
1526  ^^^  waiting  till  she  was  of  mature  age,  he  was  at 

Jan.  2.        liberty  to  seek  for  another  oonsort.     This  answer 
accorded  with   his  own  wishes;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  he  was  married  to  Isabella,  infanta  of  Portugal,  who 
brought  with  her  a  marriage  portion  of  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns.§ 

•  Rym.  xtv.  3r.  45—113. 121—154. 
f  D'OrleanSy  anno  1525. 

*  A  la  requeste  dudit  seigneur  Roy  Tres^hrlstien.    Rjrm.  xir.  303. 

§  Lequel  aima  myeulx  d'envoyer  |K>uvoir  k  sea  ambassadeun  pour  con- 
senstir  i  aultre  niariage  avec  aucunes  conditions,  que  d'envoyer  sadite  fiUe 
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In  the  mean  time  negociations  had  been  opened 
and  interrupted,  resumed  and  adjourned  between    Obtainshii 
the  French  and  imperial  ministers.     Francis  sig-    theSLty 
nified  his  willingness  to  abandon  his  right  of  so-    of  Madrid, 
yereignty  over  the  county  of  Flanders,  and  even 
to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan  and  the  king- 
dom of  Naples:  but  he  refused  on  any  consideration  to  sever 
the  rich  province  of  Burgundy  from  his  crown,  and  offered 
in  its  place  a  considerable  sum  of  money.     Charles  indignant* 
ly  replied,  that  money  was  not  his  object:  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  sell  the  liberty  of  his  captive,  but  to  recover  what 
was  his  own:*  that  it  was  not  fifty  years  since  Burgundy  had 
been  unjustly  wrested  from  his  family;  and  that  Francis  must 
now  restore  it,  or  linger  out  his  days  in  a  prison.     It  was  in 
vain  that  the  king  threatened  to  commit  suicide,  that  he  ne- 
glected his  health  till  his  life  appeared  in  danger,  that  he  sign- 
ed an  act  of  abdication  in  favour  of  the  dauphin.     No  argu- 
ment could  mollify  the  emperor,  no  artifice  elude  the  pene- 
tration of  his  ministers.    At  length  the  reluctr 
ance  of  Francis  was  apparently  overcome.     He      j^^  ^^ 
consented  to  transfer  Burgundy  to  Charles  within 
six  weeks  after  his  release;  to  surrender  his  two  eldest  boub 
as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  that  engagement;  to  re- 
nounce his  pretensions  to  Milan,  Naples,  and  llie  sovereignty 
of  Flanders,  in  return  for  which  the  emperor  should  renounce 
his  to  Boulogne,  Ponthieu,  and  several  tracts  on  both  banks 
of  the  Somme ;  to  marry  Eleonora,  the  sister  of  Charles ;  to 
restore  the  duke  of  Bourbon  to  all  his  former  rights  and  pos- 
sessions ;  to  guarantee  the  emperor  against  the  demands  of 
the  king  of  England  for  the  arrears  of  his  pension,  which  had 
been  suspended  during  the  war;  and,  if  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  fulfil  these  articles,  to  place  himself  again  a  captive  in 

par  de^a.  Kemorial  of  Charles  apiid  Le  Grand,  Hi.  40.  When  the  demand 
was  made,  Mary  was  only  in  her  eleventh  year.  •  Hall  says  that  the  junta 
advised  Charles  not  to  wait  till  she  were  of  age:  he  then  adds;  "they  also 
said  she  was  begotten  of  his  brother's  wife."  (Hall,  149.)  On  the  autho- 
rity of  this  passage,  several  writers  have  ventured  to  assert  that  the  validity 
of  Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  was  disputed  in  Spain,  and  that  Chades 
refused  to  marry  Mary  on  the  g^und  that  her  legfitimacy  was  doubtlhl. 
Among  these  was  Burnet,  in  his  first  volume,  p.  276:  but  having  afWrwards 
seen  the  instructions  to  the  ambassadors  at  Madrid,  he  candidly  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  a  mistake  (torn.  liL  p.  33).  In  reality,  had  the  fact  been 
so,  Henry  would  not  have  failed  to  have  brought  it  forward  during  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  divorce,  in  answer  to  the  Spanish  advocates  forCa- 
tharine. 

•  Non  libertatem  regfi  vcnderc. .  - .  sed  quod  erat  jure  suum  per  mutuum 
beneficium  reeipere.    3epulve(la>  I  vi.  p.  181. 
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the  hands  of  th^  emperor.*  The  honour  of  Francis  has  beear 
the  theme  of  many  panegyrists :  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover 
any  traces  of  it  in  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  On  the  very 
morning  on  which  he  had  determined  to  sign  the  treaty,  he 
called'  a  few  trusty  friends  around  him,  read  to  them  a  protest 
against  the  validity  of  the  act  he  was  about  to  perform,  and 
then,  with  the  resolution  to  violate  his  promise,  wrote  hin^* 
nature,  engaged  to  fulfil  every  article  on  the  faith  of  a  king, 
and  confirmed  that  pledge  with  the  sacred  obligation  of  an 

oath- 

The  treaty  of  Madrid  called  into  action  the  di- 
Canmng  (^  plomatic  finesse,  or  rather  the  low  cunniai^of  the 
cabinetf  English  cabinet.  As  soon  as  the  particulars  were 
known,  sir  Thomas  Cheney,  and  Dr.  Taylor,  a 
celebrated  jurist,  were  despatched  to  France,  ostensibly  to 
congratulate  the  king  on  his  release  from  captivity,  in  reality 
to  obtain  from  him  the  ratification  of  the  convention  already 
concluded  with  Henry  by  his  mother,  and  to  urge  him  to  the 
violation  of  that  which  he  had  himself  concluded  with  the 
emperor.  •  But  they  were  instructed  to  proceed  with  eaution 
and  dissimulation;  to  ascertain  previously  the  real  dispositions 
of  the  French  cabinet;  to  speak  as  from  themselves,  and  not 
in  the  name  of  their  sovereign;  to  affect  ignorance,  and  re- 
quest that  the  treaty  of  Madrid  might  be  communicated  to 
tiiem;  to  exclaim  against  the  severity  of  its  conditions,  and 
express  their  hope  that  the  nation  would  ri^  in  a  body,  and 
prevent  the  king  from  fulfilling  them.  Then  Cheney,  who 
knew  nothing  of  law,  was  to  enquire  of  his  colleague,  if  it 
were  possible  that  oaths  and  promises  made  in  such  circum- 
stances could  be  binding;  and  Taylor,  who  was  already  fur- 
nished with  pretended  precedents,  and  with  the  opinions  of 
canonists  and  divines,  was  in  a  learned  discourse  to  maintain 
the  negative.!  When  they  set  out,  Francis  had  already  crossed 
the  small  river  Andaye,  the  boundary  between  his  dominions 
and  those  of  Spain,  on  which  he  had  been  exchanged  for  his 
two  eldest  sons,  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans.     The 

Bfarch  17.  ®*"^®  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Bayonne,  where  he  signed 
the  bond  for  the  payment  of  the  two  millions  of 
crowns,  and  the  yearly  pension  to  Henry,  and  wrote  him  a 
letter  expressive  of  his  gratitude  for  the  interference  of  the 
English  monarch,  and  of  his  resolution  to  be  guided  by  him 
April  15.  ^^  ^'J  his  transactions  with  the  emperor.  At  Bour- 
Francii  deaux  he  received  the  ambassadors,  and  ratified 

•  Ryni.  xiF.  308.  f  bidden,  fl5g-361.     Strypc,  61-^^. 
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with  his  signature  the  existing  engagements  be«    bretkshig 
tween  the  two  crowns.*  It  soon  appeared  that  he    ^th  with 
required  not  the  invitation  of  Henry  to  violate       ^"  ^"* 
the  treaty  of  Madrid.     He  refused  to  surrender  Burgundy, 
on  the  pretext,  that  it  was  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath, 
and  to  the  will  of  the  natives;  and  offered  in  compensation, 
what  had  been  before  rejected,  a  sum  of  money.     Charles 
immediately  called  on  him  like  a  loyal  prince  to  return  into 
captivity:  but  he  laughed  at  the  requisition,  and  spent  the 
summer  in  negociations  with  Henry.     Francis 
bound  himself  never  to  make  peace  with  the  em-        "^'   * 
peror,  till  full  security  were  obtained  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  debt  due  to  the  English  king  from  Charles:  and  Henry 
engaged  not  to  accept  of  such  security,  till  the  French  princes 
should  be  freed  from  captivity  for  a  ransom  of  one  million  of 
crowns.t    Both  talked  loudly  of  war:  but  their  finances  for- 
bade them  to  begin  hostilities;  and  they  hoped  to  intimidate 
the  imperial  court  by  the  vehemence  of  their  lan]guage,  and 
the  report  of  their  preparations. 

'  That  I  mieht  not  interrupt  the  course  of  poli- 
tical events,  I  have  hitherto  abstained  from  no- '  S"^**^ 
ticing  the  religious  revolution,  which  had  already    mation!''' 
occurred  in  Germany;  ^and  which  gradually  new 
modelled  the  clergy,  subverted  the  established  creed,  and 
abolished  the  papal  authority  in  several  of  the  states  of  Eu- 
rope.    As  in  a  few  years  it  penetrated  into  this  island,  and 
produced  the  most  important  innovations  in  our  religious 
polity,  it  'cannot,  though  of  foreign  origin,  be  deemed  foreign 
to  the  history  of  England;  *nor  will  the  reader  be  displeased, 
if  I  have  reserved  for  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  a  mere 
detailed  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to  its  commence- 
ment, and  aided  its  progress. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  primitive  church  visited  with  pe- 
culiar severity  the  more  flagrant  violations  of  the  divine  law; 
and  that  such  punishments  were  occasionally  mitigated  by  the 
"  indulgence''  of  the  bishops,  who,  in  favour  of  particular 
penitents,  were  accustomed  to  abridge  the  austerities  enjoined 
by  the  canons,  or  to  commute  them  for  works  of  charity,  and 
exercises  of  piety.  When  Urban  11.  in  the  council  of  Cler- 
mont, called  upon  the  christian  nations  to  emancipate  Jeru- 
salem from  the  yoke  of  the  infidels,  he  offered  to  the  adven- 
turers a  ^<  plenary  indulgence:^  that  is,  he  enacted  that  all 
who,  having  confessed  their  sins  with  true  repentance  of 
heart,  should  engage  in  the  expedition,  should  be  exempted, 

•  Rym.  xir.  129—135, 134—154.  t  ^^^^  1«5— IST.  189—192. 
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in  consequence  of  the  labours  and  dangers  to  which,  they  yolun- 
tarily  exposed  themselves^  from  the  canonical  penance  to  which 
they  were  otherwise  liable.*  Two  centuries  later,  in  the 
council  of  Lyonsy  the  same  indulgence  was  extended  to  those 
who,  unable  to  join  the  crusade  in  person,  should  by  yolan- 
tary  donations  contribute  to  its  success,  t  From  that  period 
indulgences  began  to  be  multiplied.  As  often  as  money  was 
required  for  an  object  really  or  apparently  connected  with  the 
interests  of  religion,  they  were  oBered  to  the  people:  and,  as 
men  give  with  less  reluctance,  when  they  are  left  to  their  own 
option,  than  when  they  are  compelled  by  force,  the  expedient 
generally  succeeded.  But  abuses  of  two  kinds  grew  out  of 
the  practice.  1.  The  money  was  frequently  diverted  from 
its  original  destination;  and  found  its  way  into  the  private 
coffers  of  the  pontiff,  or  into  the  treasuries  of  the  secular 
princes,  j:  2.  The  oflSce  of  collecting  the  contributions  wis 
committed  to  inferior  agents  called  questors:  whose  interest  it 
was,  as  they  received  a  per  centage  on  the  amount,  to  exag- 
gerate the  advantages  of  the  indulgence,  and  to  impose  on  the 
simplicity  and  credulity  of  the  people.  It  is  indeed  true  that, 
to  prevent  such  abuses,  severe  constitutions  had  been  enacted 
by  several  popes :§  but  these  laws  were  either  not  enforced, 
or  had  fallen  into  disuse:  and  those  who  bewailed  the  evil, 
saw  little  hope  of  a  remedy  from  pontiffs,  who  seeined  to  have 
forgotten  their  spiritual  character,  in  their  ardour  to  free  Italy 
from  the  dominion  of  strangers,  and  to  aggrandize  at  the  same 
time  their  respective  families. 

Among  the  different  projects  which  occupied  the  restless 
mind  of  Julius  II.,  was  that  of  ereoting  a  temple  worthy  of  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  world,  of  enormous  dimensions  and 
unrivalled  magnificence.  To  raise  money  for  tliis  purpose, 
he  had  published  an  indulgence  in  Poland  and  France;  which 
his  successor  Leo  X.  had  with  the  same  view  extended  to  the 
northern  provinces  of  Germany.  ||  The  papal  commission 
was  directed  to  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz,  and  archbishop  of 
Magdeburgh :  and  tliM  prelSite  employed  as  his  delegate  Tet- 

•  Cone.  Claremont.  can.  2.  •(■  Cooc.  Lugdun.  1.  cap.  xvS. 

t  iTius  about  six  years  before  the  rise  of  Luther  an  indulgence  had  been 
preached  in  Saxony,  to  raise  money  for  the  war  against  the  Turks.  But 
the  whole  sum  was  divided  betigreen  the  emperor  and  the  elector,  who 
afterwards  patronized  Luther.  As  some  reparation  he  gave  200  florins  to 
the  church  of  Wittemberg.    Schmkat»  L  viii.  c.  iii. 

§  Certus  mihi  videbar  me  habiturum  patronum  papam ....  qui  in  suis 
decretis  clarissim^  damnat  quicstorum  immodestiam.  Luth.  Op.  i.  Prsef. 

I  I'allavicino,  i.  52.  That  he  had  assigned,  as  is  often  said,  a  portion  of 
the  profits  to  liis  sister  Maddalena,  is  shown  to  be  fiUse  by  PaUavicino,  54. 
Even  Luther  says  the  money  was  ad  fabricam  Sancti  Petri.    Op.  i.  1. 11. 
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zel,  a  dominican  friar,  who  had  already  executed  the  game  of- 
fice under  the  Teutonic  knights.  The  brethren  of  Tetzel 
rapidly  spread  themselves  over  Saxony:  some,  not  content 
with  their  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  offered  indulgences  in  the 
streets  and  markets,  in  taverns  and  private  houses;  they  even 
taught,  if  we  may  credit  the  interested  declamation  of  their 
adversary,  that  every  contributor,  if  he  paid  on  his  own  ac- 
count, infallibly  opened  to  himself  the  gates  of  heaven,  if  on 
account  of  the  dead,  instantly  liberated  a  soul  from  the  prison 
of  purgatory.** 

The  origin  of  the  revolution  which  followed, 
may  with  probability  be  attributed  to  the  coun-    Luther 
cils  of  Staupitz,  vicar  of  the  friars  of  St.  Angus-    ?u^?"?i 
tine.     It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  he    fences.  ' 
was  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  do- 
minicans;  whether  that  opposition  sprung  from  any  previous 
rivalry  between  the  two  institutes,  or  from  resentment,  that 
the  lucrative  ofiSce  of  collecting  the  contributions  had  been 
bestowed  on  Tetzel  instead  of  himself.!    For  his  ostensible 
agent  he  selected  a  young  friar  of  his  own  order,  Martin  Lu- 
ther, a  mkn  of  an  ardent  mind,  of  unimpeached  morals,  and  of 
strong  prejudices  against  the  court  of  Rome.    When  Frederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  founded  the  university  of  Wit-        ^^qq 
temberg,  Luther  had  obtained  a  professorship  at 
the  recommendation  of  Staupitz:  and  soon  attracted  notice  by 
tlie  peculiar  boldness  of  his  assertions,  and  his  constant  prefer- 
ence  of  the  opinions  of  Plato  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle.     He 
was  now  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  vain  of  his  talents  for  disputa- 
tion, and  fearless  of  opposition;  and  eagerly  undertook  the  task 
assigned  to  him  by  the  zeal  or  the  envy  of  his  superior.  %     His 
first  essay  was  the  composition  of  ninety-five  short  theses  on 
the  nature  of  indulgences  and  the  errors  of  the  questors;  which 
he  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  archbiBhop,  with  a  significant 

*  Luther^  1.  1.  157.-— Erasmus  says,  de  indulgentiis  sic  loquebantar,  ut 

nee  idiotx  ferre  possent Hsec,  opinor,  moverunt  animum  Lutheri,  ut 

primum  auderet  se  quorumdam  intolerabiB  impudentix  opponere.  £p.  ad 
Alb.  Mag.  Archiep.  p.  432, 

j-  Compare  the  letter  of  Luther  to  Staupitz,  with  that  of  Staupitz  to  Spa- 
latin.  Luth.  Oper.  i.  64.  323.  Pallay.  1.  82.  Spondan  ad  ann.  15X7. 
That  the  office  was  taken  firom  the  augustinians  and  g^yen  to  the  domini- 
cans  is  not  true.  It  had  before  been  executed  by  the  latter,  and  the  friars 
minors.  Pallav.  1.  52.  57.  But  many  attributed  the  controversy  to  the 
jealousy  between  the  two  orders,  as  Leo  himself  (Bandello,  par.  iii.  novel. 
25),  Valdez  (apud  Pet  Mart.  380),  and  Cochlxus  (apud  Raynald.  viii.  p. 
237.) . 

t  Luther  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  attributed  his  opposition  to  zeal,  or 
the  warmth  of  vouth:  pro  zelo  Christi  sicuti  mihi  videbar,  aut,  si  ita  placet, 
pro  juYcnili  cafore,  quo  urcbar.    Luth.  i.  65. 
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hint,  that  unless  he  interposed  to  remedy  the  abuse,  some 
orthodox  writer  would  reluctantly  come  forward  to  expose 
the  falsehood  of  the  doctrines  publicly  taught  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority.     But   his  ardour  in  the 
^^21.       cdum  did  not  allow  him  to  wait  for  the  answer 
of  the  prelate.    The  same  day  or  the  next  morn- 
ing he  affixed  his  theses  to  the  great  door  of  the  church  of 
Wittemberg:  then  maintained  them  publicly  from  the  pulpit; 
and  afterwards  dispersed  them  in  printed  copies  throu^  the 
chief  cities  of  Germany.     These  celebrated  propositions  had 
been  selected  with  much  care  and  ingenuity.     Though  in 
most  points  they •  receded  from  the  more  common  opinions^ 
there  were  few  among  them  which  could  not  claim  the  pa- 
tronage of  some  orthodox  writer:  and  for  greater  security 
they  were  brought  forward  not  as  incontestable  doctrines,  but 
as  mere  doubts,  which  had  suggested  themselves  to  the  miod 
of  the  professor,  and  which  he  submitted  to  discussion  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  discovering  and  establishing  the  truth.    They 
moreover  possessed  another  recommendation  to  popularity: 
they  were  seasoned  with  bold  and  repeated  sarca^nms  against 
the  insatiate  rapacity  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  personal 
avarice  of  the  collectors.* 

The  dominican  friars  were  alarmed  and  exasperated  at  the 
opposition  of  Luther.  They  refuted  his  theses  with  warmth, 
and  were  answered  by  him  with  greater  warmth.  The  coa- 
troversy  soon  attracted  the  public  notice  throughout  Grermany, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Some  hailed  the  attempt  of 
Luther  as  the  prelude  to  a  reformation  of  abuses;  many  b^^ 
to  tremble  for  the  unity  of  the  church:  and  others  amused 
themsehres  with  observing  the  arts  and  the  vehemenoe  of  tbe 
contending  parties.  In  the  latter  class  was  pope  Leo  himself; 
who,  when  Silvestro  Prierio  called  his  attention  to  the  nine- 
ty-five propositions,  replied  that  brother  Martin  was  a  maa 
of  talent,  and  that  the  whole  dispute  was  nothing  more  than 
a  squabble  among  friars,  t 

*  Amore  et-stadio  elucidandx  yeritatb  hzc  subscripta  themata  £ipatt-  I 
buDtur  Wittemberg,  praeaidente  R.  P.  Martino  Luthero,  Eremitino  Au- 
gustano  artium  et  S.  Theologiae  Magistro,  ejusdem  ibidem  ordinario  lee- 
tore.  Luth.  Op.  i.  2.  Whoever  examines  these  propositions,  or  tbe  dispute 
to  which  they  gave  birth,  will  plainly  see  that  no  divines  taught,  as  they  am 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  done,  that  indulgences  "  were  remisnons  of 
sin,  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  according  to  a  fixed  table  of  rates*" 
much  less  that  they  were  **  remissions  of  sin  not  yet  committed." 

t  Che  fra  Ifartino  aveva  bellissimo  ingegno,  et  che  coteste  eimno  ian- 
die  ftateache.    Bandello,  par  iii.  novel.  35. 
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Luther^  ho  wever,  aware  of  the  offence  which  he 
had  given,  and  apprehensive  of  the  resentment    J^^^f?**"* 
of  the  pontiff,  thought  it  prudent  to  address  him    Home, 
in  a  most  submiAive  letter,  concluding  with  these 
words:  ^<  Wherefore,  most  holy  father,  I  throw  myself  pros- 
trate at  your  feet  with  all  that  I  have  or  am.    My  life  and 
death  are  in  your  hands.     Call  or  recal  me,  approve  or  con« 
demn  me  as  you  please.    I  shall  acknowledge  your  voice  as 
the  voice  of  Christ,  who  presides  and  speaks  in  your  person.*" 
He  may  have  been  sincere  in  these  professions:  but  they  were 
only  the  passing  effusions  of  the  moment    The  new  apostle 
soon  reverted  to  his  former  ..course;  extended  his  researches 
from  indulgences  to  other  articles  of  the  established  creed; 
and  displayed  a  marked  partiality  for  such  opinions  as  were 
most  calculated  to  shock  the  feelings^  and  confound  the  no- 
tions of  men.    At  Heidelberg  he  maintained  both  in  word 
and  writing,  that  by  the  fall  of  Adam  man  has  been  deprived 
of  the  use  of  free  will;  that  faith  alone  is  sufficient  for  salva- 
tion; and  that  the  best  of  our  actions  are  of  their  own  nature 
grievous  offences.t    The  auditor  of  the  papal 
court,  the  bishop  of  Ascula,  had  already  cited  him        ^      ^[ 
to  appear  at  Rome  within  sixty  days:  but  when 
he  heard  of  Luther'Sf  conduct  at  Heidelberg,  he  pronounced 
him  a  heretic  withotit  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  that  term. 
Tommaso  di  Yio,  commonly  called  cardinal  Cajetan,  the  le- 
gate in  Germany,  was  ordered  at  the  same  time      ^^    ^3, 
to  summon  the  new  preacher  before  his  tribunal; 
and  to  absolve  him  if  he  showed  signs  of  repentance,  but 
otherwise  to  keep  him  in  safe  custody,  till  instructions  should 
arrive  from  Rome,  j:  • 

Luther  how  began  to  betray  symptoms  of  ter- 
ror. ,  He  petitioned  that  his  cause  might  be  hearA    before  the" 
in  Germany  and  not  at  Rome;  he  prpcured  a  tes-    legate, 
timonial  in  favour  of  his  morals  and  orthodoxy 
from  the  university  of  Wittemberg;  and  he  earnestly  solicited 
the  elector  to  antedate  and  sign  a  paper,  containing  a  fictitious 
refusal  of  a  passport,  that  the  professor  might  ex-      g    ^^  2s. 
hibit  it  as  a  proof  of  his  willingness  to  obey  the' 

*  Qutre,  beatiasime  pater,  prostratum  me  pedibus  tuae  beatitudinis  ofTero 
cum  omnibus  quae  aum  et  habeo.  Vivifica,  occide:  voca,  revoca:  approba, 
reproba,  ut  placuerit — ^Vocem  tuam,  vocem  Christi  in  te  prxsidentis  et  1o- 
quentis  agnoscam.    Luth.  Op.  i.  66. 

t  Luth.  Op.  i.  24--27. 

t  Luther  complains  that  sentence  had  been  pronotinced  before  the  ex- 
piration oC  the  sixty  days*,  but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  in  the  mean 
while  he  had  maintained  other  doctrines  at  Heidelberg,  which  had  been 
already  declared  heretical.    To  these  Leo  alludes  in  his  letter.    Ibid.  161. 

Vol.  VI.  10 
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citation,  had  he  not  been  prohibited  by  his  sovereign.*     But 

the  sophisms^  with  which  he  laboured  to  justify  the  falsehood, 

did  not  satisfy  the  conscience  of  Frederic;  who^  at  the  con- 

Q^  g  elusion  of  the  diet,  compelled  Luther  to  proceed 

to  Augsburgh.     Contrary  to  his  expectation  he 

was  received  with  kindness,  almost  with  respect  :t  but  all  his 

Oct  13         artifices  to  inveigle   the   cardinal  into  a  verbal 

controversy,  were  useless.     Cajetan  replied  that 
he  had  no  commission  to  dispute.     As  a  friend  he  would  ad- 
monish Luther  to  retract  his  errors,  as  a  father  he  was  ready 
Oct  15         *^  receive  a  repentant  son.     At  the  close  of  their 

third  meeting,  Cajetan,  Staupitz  the  vicar,  Lintz, 
the  confidential  friend  of  Luther,  and  Urhano,  the  envoy 
from  Montserrat,  spent  some  hours  in  private  consultation; 
arid  at  length  concluded  an  arrangement,  which  it  was  pre- 
sumed ^  would  pat  an  end  to  the  scandal,  without  compromis- 
ing the  honour  of  the  holy  see,  or  the  character  of  the  pro- 
fessor.'* But  the  credulity  of  the  cardinal  was  deceived  by 
the  insincerity  of  the  opposite  party.  Though  Lintz  returned 
to  announce  that  the  arrangement  was  satisfactory  to  Luther, 
though  Luther  himself  wrote  a  letter  expressing  his  regret 
Oct  17.         ^'^'"  ^^®  offence  which  he  hftd  given,  promising  to 

remain  silent,  if  his  eflemiSs  would  permit  him, 

and  requesting  that  the  points  in  dispute  might  be  referred  to 

the  judgment  of  the  pontiff;  yet  a  contrary  resolution  was 

Oct.  19.        ®°^"  afterwards  taken:  Staupitz  secretly  departed 

from  Augsburgh  in  the  evening ;  and  the  profes- 
Oci  20.        ®°^  followed  the  next  morning,  leaving  a  second 

letter  for  the  cardinal,  in  which  he  refused  to 
make  any  recantation,  but  still  avowed  his  readiness  to  sub- 
mit to  the  decision  of  the  holy  see.  J 

The  partisans  of  Luther  had  awaited  with 
^d^b^uT*  anxiety  the  issue  of  the  meeting:  they  hailed  9B 
elector  *  triumph  his  safe  and  speedy  return  to  Wittem- 

Frederic.         berg.     Cajetan  complained  in  vain  of  the  decep- 
tion which  had  been  practised  upon  him,  and  so- 
Oct.  25.      elicited  the  elector  to  send  the  refractory  professor 

to  Rome,  or  at  least  to  banish  him  from  his  terri- 

•  Luth.  Ep.  i.  65.  Apiid  Pallav.  i.  68. 

I  Susceptus  fui  satis  clementer,  ac  prope  reverentius.    Luth.  Op.  i.  164. 

i  We  have  two  accounts  of  tlie  transactions  at  Augsburgh*  one  by  Lu- 
ther, who  laboura  to  justify  himself  (Op.  i.  164.  et  seq.),  and  another  by  the 
cardinal  in  a  letter  of  complaint  to  the  elector.  Jactis  his  fundamentis» 
cum  bene  sperarem  omnia,  mihi,  imo  sibi,  perbelle  illusenmt.  iteudolen- 
turn  Martini  et  sequacium  consilium  obstupui.    Ibid.  173. 
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lories.  Frederic  replied,  that  justice  forbad  him  j^^^  ^ 
to  punish  before  conviction,  and  that  his  regard 
for  the  university  would  not  allow  him  to  deprive  Wittem- 
berg  of  its  brightest  ornament  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
last  reason  weighed  more  with  the  elector,  than  he  was  wil- 
ling to  aditiit.  That  school  of  learning  had  been  founded  by 
his  care  and  munificence:  he  had  established  the  laws  by 
which  it  was  governed:  the  professors  were  of  his  own  choice: 
and  by  the  union  of  polite  literature  with  the  study  of  law, 
philosophy  and  theology,  it  had  already  acquired  a  superiority 
over  the  more  ancient  universities.  The  novelties  of  Luther, 
instead  of  repelling,  attracted  students :  and  Frederic  was 
proud  of  the  man,  whose  reputation  added  to  the  prosperity 
of  his  favourite  establishment.  In  this  disposition  of  mind 
he  was  easily  led  to  believe,  that  the  opposition  to  the  pro- 
fessor sprung  not  from  any  zeal  for  truth,  but  from  resent- 
ment for  the  loss  of  those  gaind,  which  had  formerly  enriched 
his  adversaries.* 

By  this  time  Iioo  had  published  a  bull  decia- 
ratory  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church  re-  ^^' 

specting  indulgences,  the  original  subject  of  the  controversy. 
Though  it  does  not  mention  Luther  by  name,  it  is  evidently 
pointed  against  hi?  assertions.  It  teaches  that  the  pope,  as 
successor  of  St  Peter,  and  the  vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  granting  for  reasonable  causes  certain  in- 
dulgences in  favour  of  such  of  the  faithful,  as  are  in  a  state  of 
grace,  whether  they  be  alive  or  dead,  for  the  remission  of  the 
temporal  punishment  due  on  account  of  actual  sin.  This  bull, 
which  probably  was  issued  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement 
concluded  at  Augsburgh,  probed  the  sincerity  of  Luther  to 
the  quick.  He  had  promised  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
pontiff,  whether  it  approved  or  condemned  his  doctrine. 
That  prelate  had  now  spoken,  and  the  decision  was  unfavour- 
able: but  the  professor,  forgetful  of  his  former 
protestations,  instead  of  submitting,  appealed  by  a       °^'     ' 

*  PeUeietur  enim  incommodo  Dostne  univcr8iUti8....Excepti8  n6nnu1bs» 
quorum  rei  privatz  ct  utilitati  pecuniarix  eniditio  ejus  non  proficit,  qui, 
ut  propriae  commoditati  consulerent,  Martino  sese  adversarios  oppoauerunt, 
suo  tamen  proposito  contra  Martinum  nondum  probato.  Op.  1. 169.  It  is 
also  observed  by  Valdez  (Pet  Mart  Ep.  p.  381),  that  Frederic  was  the 
personal  enemy  of  the  archbishop,  and  therefore  had  forbidden  the  pro- 
duce of  the  indulgences  to  be  forwarded  to  him.  Hence  it  was  suspected 
by  many,  and  asserted  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  that  Luther  had  been 
originally  selected  to  oppose  the  indulgences  by  the  ministers  of  Frederic. 
The  assertion  is  denied  by  Mehncthon  in  the  preface  to  Luther's  works, 
tom.  ii.  p.  6. 
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formal  instrument,  from  the  pope  iU-informed,  to  a  geoenl 
council.* 

Circum-  ^^  ^^^  hitherto  been  checked  in  his  career  by 

•unces  H-  his  apprehensions  of  the  emperor  Maximilian :  the 
vounble  to  timely  but  unexpected  death  of  that  prince  added 
his  views.  ^^  jjjg  security,  and  encouraged  his  confidence. 
During  the  vacancy,  his  patron,  the  elector,  exercised,  as  he- 
reditary vicar,  the  imperial  authority.  Under  his  protection 
the  Wittemberg  professor  continued  to  make  discoveries:  he 
plunged  fearlessly  into  the  fathomless  abyss  of  grace,  free 
will,  and  predestination:  as  if  he  sought  to  perpetuate  division, 
he  invented  new  terms  for  his  doctrines,  in  opposition  to 
those  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  use  of  ages;  and  he 
evidently  laboured  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  the  existing 
church,  that  he  might  raise  another  on  its  ruins.  Nor  wiU 
the  project  appear  extravagant,  if  we  consider  the  causes 
which  concurred  to  give  encouragement  to  his  views,  and  to 
swell  the  number  of  his  well-wishers. 

1.  There  existed  in  Germany  a  very  prevalent  feeling  of 
disaffection  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  violent  contests  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperors  in  former  times  had  left  a  germ 
of  discontent,  which  required  but  little  aid  to  shoot  into  open 
hostility:  and  the  minds  of  men  had  of  late  years  been  embit- 
tered by  frequent  but  useless  complaints  of  the  expedients  de- 
vised by  the  papal  court  to  fill  its  treasury  at  the  expense  of 
the  natives. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  German  prelates  were  at  the  same  time 
secular  princes:  and,  as  they  had  been  promoted  more  on  ac- 
count of  their  birth  tiian  of  their  merit,  they  frequently  seem- 
ed to  merge  their  spiritual  in  their  temporal  character.  Hence 
they  neglected  the  episcopal  functions:  the  clergy^  almost 
free  from  restraint,  became  illiterate  and  immoral:  and  the 
people,  ceasing  to  respect  those  whom  they  could  not  esteem, 
inveighed  against  the  riches  of  the  church,  complained  of  the 
severity  with  which  the  clerical  dues  were  exacted  in  the  spi* 
ritual  courts,  and  loudly  called  for  the  removal  of  many  real 
or  imaginary  grievances,  which  arose  from  the  demands  of 

*  Expectant,  accepturusque  quldquid  sive  damnanti  sive  approbantt  vi- 
8um  fuerit  Oct.  18.  Oper.  i.  170.  Yet  it  is  plain  ^at  his  many  and  strong 
asaeverations  of  respect  and  obedience  were  feigned  to  serve  his  present 
purpose.  For  at  tlie  same  time  he  wrote  from  Augsburgh  to  Melancdion: 
Italia  est  in  Egypt!  tenebras  palpabiles  projects:  adeo  ignorant  omnes 
Christum  et  ea  quae  Christi  sunt.  Hos  tamen  dominos  et  magisro  babemus 
fidei  et  monim!  Sicimpletur  ira  Dei  super  nos.  Oct  11.  p.  163.  He  af- 
terwards apologized  to  his  disciples  for  having  used  such  respectful  expres- 
sions, attributing  them  partly  to  civility  and  partly  to  liis  faLe  persuasion  of 
tlie  papal  supremacy. 
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the  popes,  and  the  exercise  of  the  episcopal  jurisdicUon,  and 
which  for  years  had  been  the  subject  of  consultations,  of  re- 
monstrances,  and  even  of  menaces*  These  attempts  had  in- 
deed failed:  but  the  success  of  Luther  revived  the  hopes  of 
the  discontented:  and  thousands  ranged  themselves  under  the 
banner  of  the  innovator,  without  any  idea  of  trenching  on  the 
ancient  faith,  and  led  soljely  by  the  hope  of  reforming  abuses.* 

S.  The  recent  invention  of  printing,  by  multiplying  the 
copies  of  books  and  the  number  of  readers,  had  given  a  new 
and  extraordinairy  impulse  to  the  powers  and  passions  of  men, 
who  began  to  conceive  that  their  ancestors  had  been  kept  not 
only  in  intellectual  but  also  in  civil  thraldom.     Works,  de- 
scriptive of  their  rights,  were  circulated  and  read  with  avidi- 
ty: the  oppression  exercised  by  their  rulers,  and  the  redress 
of  their  grievances,  became  the  ordinary  topics  of  conversa- 
tion: and  the  inferior  nobles  in  each  state,  laboured  to  eman- 
cipate themselves  from  the  control  of  their  princes,  and  to 
establish  their  dependance  on  the  empire  alone.     All  Germa- 
ny was  in  a  ferment:  and  Luther  converted  the  general  feel- 
ing to  his  own  purpose  with  admirable  address.     They  con- 
tended for  civil,  he  for  religious  liberty.     Both  had  a  similar 
object  in  view;  both  ought  to  support  each  other.        ^520. 
TJ^e  titles  which  he  gave  to  his  works,  aided  his      April  6. 
purpose.     He  wrote  of  /<  Christian  freedom," 
and  against  the  ^^  Bondage  of  Babylon:''  liberty      Nov.  ly. 
was  constantly  in  his  mouth  and  in  his  writings:  and  he  so- 
lemnly protested,  that  his  only  object  was  to  free  mankind 
from  uie  intolerable  despotism  of  the  church  of  Rome,  t  These 
arts  wrought  the  desired  effect:  and,  though  at  first  few  of  the 
princes  became  proselytes,  the  great  body  of  the  German  no- 
bles applauded  and  seconded  his  attempts. 

4.  Since  the  revival  of  letters,  there  had  arisen  in  Germa- 
ny a  numerous  body  of  scholars,  called  humanists,  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  exercised  an 
extensive  sway  over  the  public  mind.  The  bitterest  enmity 
had  for  some  years  existed  between  them  and  the  theologians: 
and  the  opprobrious  terms  of  ^^  barbarian  and  infidel,''  were 
the  appellations  by  which  the  combatants  usually  distinguish- 
ed each  other.  But  of  all  the  theologians,  the  dominican 
friars  were  peculiar  objects  of  hatred  and  ridicule  to  the  hu- 
manists, because  the  former,  as  censors  of  books,  frequently 
suppressed  or  corrected  the  works  of  the  latter.     Hence  these, 

*  V1BU8  est  Lutherus  etiam  plerisque  viris  gravibus  et  eruditis  non  pessimo 
zelomoveri;  plancque  niliil  spectare  aHiiid.  quam  ccclesiac  reformationem. 
Sur  Comment,  ad  ann.  1517. 

t  Luth.  Op.  i.  387.  ii,  259. 
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almost  without  exception,  professed  themselves  the  admiicn 
of  Luther,  and  enjoyed  the  distress  to  which  the  new  preadnr 
often  reduced  his  antagonists^  As  the  humanists  alone  pea> 
sessed  the  charms  of  style,  their  works  in  his  favour  were  ge- 
nerally read;  while  the  writings  of  the  theologians,  composed 
in  the  uninviting  language  of  the  schools,  were  seldom  pe- 
rused, and  still  more  rarely  understood.  Moreover  the  presa 
was  entirely  at  their  command:  and  we  are  assured  that  it 
was  with  di£Sculty  the  opponents  of  Luther  could  find  a  prin- 
ter to  publish  their  works.*  Even  the  great  scholars,  who 
were  cherished  by  the  patronage  of  Leo,  remained  for  yeais 
indifferent  spectators  of  the  dispute:  nor  was  it  till  ezperienoc 
had  convinced  them  of  their  own  imprudence,  that  they  eon* 
descended  to  engage  in  the  contest,  when  it  was  too  late  ts 
arrest  the  progress  of  their  adversary. 

Lastly,  the  politicians  at  Rome  accused  the  tardiness  and 
irresolution  of  Leo  himself,  who  for  two  years  had  su&red 
the  innovator  to  brave  the  papal  authority,  without  taking  any 
decisive  step  to  punish  his  presumption.  Even  after  the  de- 
parture of  Cajetan,  when  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation  had 
vanished,  the  pope,  whether  he  listened  to  the  timidity  of  his 
temper,  or  thought  that  the  storm  might  be  allayed  by  gen- 
tleness, commissioned  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  to  bring 
Luther  back  to  his  duty  by  persuasion  and  promises.  Miltita 
exhorted  and  advised :  but  his  arguments  seemed  to  oonfim 
the  obstinacy  of  the  friar;  and  the  frequency  of  their  convi- 
vial meetings  provoked  a  suspicion  that  the  envoy  betrajred 
the  trust,  which  had  been  reposed  in  him  by  the  pontifil  At 
length,  by  orders  from  Rome,  he  summoned  the  superiors  of 
the  augustinian  friars  to  reclaim  or  coerce  their  disobedient 
brother:  and  Luther  pretending  to  yield  to  their  remonstran- 
ces,  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  pontiff.  Never 
April  6.  perhaps  was  there  a  more  sarcastic  or  more  insult- 
ing composition.  Affecting  to  commiserate  the 
condition  of  Leo,  whom  he  describes  as  seated  in  the  midst 
of  the  abominations  of  Babylon,  he  takes  occasion  to  hurl  in 
his  face  every  irritating  charge,  whether  founded  or  unfound- 
ed, that  had  ever  been  invented  by  the  enemies  of  the  holy 
sect  After  this  defiance,  to  temporize  had  been  to  confess 
His  asser-  weakness:  and  Leo  published  a  bull  in  which  he 
tions  con-       Stigmatized  forty -one  propositions  as  false,  scan- 


•  Erasmi  Ep.  p.  128.  334.  350.  642.  774,    Cochlacus  dc  Act.  ct  Scrip- 
Luthcri,  c.  iii.     Pallav.  i.  130.  lol, 
t  Luth.  Op.  i.  385. 
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dalbus  or  heretical:  asserted  that  these  propost-    demnedby 
tioDB  were  contained  in  the  works  lately  written    pope  Leo. 
by  Luther:  allowed  him  sixty  days  to  retract  his      ^^^  ^' 
errors:  and  pronounced  him  excommunicated,  if  he  continued 
obstinate  after  the  expiration  of  that  term.     But  success  and 
impunity  had  taught  the  reformer  to  deride  the  authority,  be- 
fore which  he  had  formerly  trembled.    He  ap- 
pealed  from  "  the  impious-  judge,  the  apostate,        °^* 
the  antichrist,  the  blasphemer  of  the  divine  word,"  to  the 
more  equitable  decision  of  a  general  council:  and  having 
called  an  assembly  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wittemberg,  led  them 
to  a  funeral  pile  erected  without  the  walls,  and 
with  much  solemnity  cast  into  the  flames  the      "®®«l^' 
books  of  the  canon  law,  the  works  of  Eccius  and  Emser,  his 
chief  antagonists,  and  the  bull  of  pope  Leo  against  himself, 
exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  fanatteism,  <<  Because  ye  have  trou- 
bled the  holy  of  the  Lord,  ye  shall  be  burnt  with  everlasting 

War  was  now  openly  declared:  and  each  party 
laboured  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  new  em-    He  is  pro- 

Csror.  The  elector  Frederic,  to  whom  that  prince    ^^  ^^^^  ^f 
y  under  the  greatest  obligations,  exerted  ail  his    Wonns. 
influence  in  favour  of  his  friend;  and  Luther  him- 
self, to  alienate  the  inexperienced  mind  of  Charles  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  addressed  to  him  an  historical  treatise,  in  which 
he  artfully  exaggerated  the  many  injuries  which  the  different 
pontiffs  had  inflicted  on  the  empire,  and  exhorted  him  to  vin- 
dicate the  honour  of  the  imperial  crown  froni  the  usurpations 
of  a  foreign  priest     Erasmus,  the  leader  of  the  humanists, 
was  employed  to  sound  and  prepare  the  emperor's  advisers: 
and  Hutten  by  successive  satires  and  caricatures  was  careful 
to  entertain  and  quicken  the  ferment  of  the  public  mind.  On 
the  other  side  Leo  sent  to  the  court,  as  nuntio  for        ^^^i 
relinous  matters,  Girolamo  Aleandri,  prefect  of 
the  Vatican  library,  a  minister  of  eminent  talents,  and  inde- 
fatigable industry.    Threats,  and  insults,  and  violence  were 
employed  in  vain  to  deter  him  from  the  performance  of  his 
duty.    He  followed  Charles  to  the  diet  at  Worms:  observed 
to  the  princes  that  they  were  deceived,  if  they  thought  the 
present  a  mere  contest  for  jurisdiction  and  privileges:  read 
from  the  works  of  Luther  the  most  objectionable  passages; 
and  showed  that  they  were  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  the 
council  of  Constance,  a  council  held  in  the  highest  veneration 

•  Luth.  Op.  i.  316.  320.  423.    Slcidan,  15.  22.  25.     Argfcntoi:.  1556, 
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by  the  national  partiality  of  the  Germans**  This  qieeeh 
made  a  deep  and  powerful  impression:  but  the  reformer  was 
preserved  from  immediate  condemnation  by  the  address  of 
his  patron  the  elector,  who  moved  that  he  might  be  examined 
in  person,  not  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of.  his  doctrine,  bat 
as  to  the  fact  of  his  being  the  real  author  of  the  works  pub- 
Aprii  16        lished  under  his  name.     At  his  first  appeamnee 

he  acknowledged  the  passages  object^  to  him, 
but  was  not  prepared  to  say,  whether  he  still  maintained  the 
same  doctrines.  At  his  second,  he  first  employed  evasions, 
then  burst  into  intemperate  sallies  against  his  polemical  ad- 
versaries and  the  court  of  Rome,  and  at  last  retired  within 
his  favourite  asylum,  the  assertion  that  conscience  forinde 
him  to  retract,  till  he  were  convinced  that  his  opinioQ  was 
contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Charles  eyed  him  with  eager- 
ness during  the  conference:  there  was  something  in  the  cast 
of  his  features,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  manner,  which  cre- 
ated a  strong  prejudice  against  him:  and  the  young  emperor, 
turning  to  his  confidants,  whispered,  that  ^^  such  a  man  would 
never  seduce  him  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers." 

During  some  days  attempts  were  made  to  mollify  the  ob- 
April  26.       stinacy  of  Luther:  at  length  he  was  ordered  to 

quit  the  eity  under  a  safe  conduct  for  the  space 
May  26.        ^^  three  weeks:  and  after  some  delay  a  decree 

was  published  against  him,  banishing  him  from 
the  territory  of  the  empire  under  pain  of  imprisonment, 
ordering  his  works  to  be  burnt,  and  forbidding  the  publica- 
tion of  writings  on  doctrinal  matters  without  the  previous  ap- 
probation of  the  ordinary.  But  the  reformer  had  already 
provided  for  his  own  security.  On  the  third  day  after  his 
departure  from' Worms  he  returned  the  safe-conduct  to  the 
imperial  messenger  at  Friedberg;  and  proceeded  to  Eisenach 
under  the  protection  of  a  party  of  his  own  friends  on  horse- 
back. There  he  dismissed  the  greater  number,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Thuringian  forest  near  Altenstein  ordered  the 
remainder  to  go  before,  and  prepare  lodgings.  In  .a  few 
minutes  two  noblemen  in  the  conndence  of  the  elector,  rode 
up  to  the  carriage  in  masks;  took  him  out,  as  it  were,  by  force; 
disguised  him  as  a  soldier;  and  led  him  on  horseback  to  Wart- 
burg,  a  solitary  castle  situate  at  a  distance  in  the  mountains. 
The  place  of  his  concealment  was  kept  a  profound  secret  both 
from  his  friends  and  his  enemies:  but  he  continued  to  ani- 
mate the  former  by  his  writings;  while  the  latter  found  them- 

•  Pallav.  i.  124—157. 
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selves  repeatedly  assailed  by  their  indefatigable  but  invisible 
adversary.* 

Detailed  accounts  of  all  these  transactions  had 
been  carefully  transmitted  to  England  by  the    ^^^^ 
royal  agents.  Wolsey,  by  his  oflSce  of  legate,  was    gilinJthiin. 
bound  to  oppose  the  new  doctrines:  and  Henry, 
who   had   applied  to  the  school  divinity,  attributed  their 
diffusion  in  Germany  to  the  supine  ignorance  of  the  native 
princes.    By  a  letter  to  Charles  he  had  already  evinced  his 
hostility  to  doctrinal  innovation:   but  it  was  deemed  pru- 
dent to  abstain  from  any  public  declaration:  till  the  future 
decision  of  the  diet  could  be  conjectured  with  some  degree 
of  certainty.    Then  the  legate,  attended  by  the      ||_  ^2. 
other  prelates,  and  the  papal  and  imperial  am- 
bassadors, proceeded  to  St  Paul's:  the  bishop  of  Rochester 
preached  from  the  cross;  and  the  works  of  Luther,  condemn- 
ed by  the  pontifi^  were  burnt  in  the  presence  of  the  multi- 
tude.!    Ever  since  the  middle  of  the  last  reign  classical 
learning  had  become  the  favourite  pursuit  of  the  English 
scholars,  who  nattirally  leagued  with  their  brother  humanists 
on  the  continent,  and  read  with  eagerness  the  writings,  if 
they  did  not  adopt  the  opinions,  of  the  reformer,  and  his  dis- 
ciples.    But  the  cardinal  now  ordered  every  ob-       j^j    ^. 
noxious  publication  to  be  delivered  up  within  a 
fortnight,  and  commissioned  the  bishops  to  punish  the  refrac- 
tory with  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  j:     Henry  him- 
self \va  sanxious  to  enter  the  lists  against  die  German :  nor 
did  Wolsey  discourage  the  attempt,  under  the  idea  that  pride 
no  lesft  than  conviction  would  afterwards  bind  the  royal  pole- 
mic to  the  su])port  of  the  ancient  creed.     That  the  treatise  in 
defence  of  tlie  seven  sacraments,  which  the  king  published, 
was  his  own  composition,  is  forcibly  asserted  by  himself: 
that  if  was  revised  and  improved  by  the  superior  judgment 
of  the  cardinal  and  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  the  opinion 
of  the  public.     Clarke,  dean  of  Windsor,  carried  the  royal 
production  to  Rome,  and  in  a  full  consistory  sub-       q^^  g. 
mitted  it  to  the  inspection  and  approbation  of  the 
pontiff,  with  an  assurance,  that  as  his  master  had  refuted  the 
errors  of  Luther  with  his  pen,  so  was  he  ready  to  oppose  the 
^  disciples  of  the  heresiarch  with  his  sword,  and  to  array  against 
them  the  whole  strength  of  his  kingdom.     Clement  accepted 
the  present  with  many  expressions  of  admiration  and  grati- 

•  Luth.  Op.  ii.  411—416.  Sleul.  27— 29.  31.    Fallav.  i.  152— 171.   Ray- 
nald.  vui.  .321. 

t  Vitel.  E.  4.  p.  9.  t  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  690. 
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tude:  but  Henry  looked  for  something  more  pleasing  to 

vanity  than  mere  acknowledgments.  The  kings 
Andtf  dc-  ^f  France  had  been  long  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
fender  of'  pellation  of  ^^  most  Christian/'  those  of  Spain  by 
the  faith.        that  of  <<  Catholic."     When  Louis  XII.  set  up 

the  schismatieal  synod  of  Pisa,  it  was  contend- 
ed that  he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  former  of  these 
titles:  and  Julius  II.  transferred  it  to  Henry,  but  with  the 
understanding  that  the  transfer  should  be  kept  secret,  till  the 
services  of  the  king  might  justify  in  the  eyes  of  men  the  par- 
tiality of  the  pontiff.  After  the  victory  at  Guinegate,  Henry 
demanded  the  publication  of  the  grant:  but  Julius  was  dead: 
Leo  declared  himself  ignorant  of  the  transaction:  and  means 
were  found  to  pacify  the  king  with  the  promise  of  some 
other,  but  equivalent  distinction.  Wolsey  had  lately  recalled 
June  10.        ^^^  f  ubject  to  the  attention  of  the  papal  court:  and 

Clarke,  when  he  presented  the  kind's  work,  de- 
manded for  him  the  title  of  'defender  of  the  Uith."    This 
new  denomination  experienced  some  opposition:  but  it  could 
Oct  11         ^^^  ^^  refused  with  decency;  and  Leo  conferred 

it  by  a  formal  bull  on  Henry,  who  procured  a 
confirmation  of  the  grant  from  the  successor  of  Leo,  Clement 
VII.* 

Whatever  knowledge  the  German  reformer 
plies  wi?'  might  possess  of  the  ^doctrines,  his  writings  dis- 
apologises  played  little  of  the  mild  spirit  of  the  gospeL 
for  his  re-  In  his  answer  to  the  king  of  England  the  intem- 
P^y-  22  perance  of  his  declamation  scandadized  his  friends, 

July  15.       while  it  gave  joy  to  his  enemies.     To  the  king 

he  allotted  no  other  praise  than  that  of  writing 
elegant  language:  in  all  other  respects  he  was  a  fool  and  an 
ass,  a  blasphemer  and  a  liar.t     Henry  complained  to  his  pa- 

*  See  Assertio  septem  Sacramentorum  adversos  Martinum  Luthemm, 
edita  ab  inTictissimo  Angliae  et  Francix  reg-e,  et  domino  Hibemiae,  Hentico 
ejusnominis  octavo.  It  was  published  in  London,  1521{  Antwerp,  152^; 
and  Rome,  1543.  And  for  the  king's  title,  Pallavicino,  177,  and  Rymcr, 
liii.  756,  xiv.  13,  It  should  be  observed,  that  in  neither  of  the  bulls  is 
there  any  grant  of  inheritance.  The  title  belonged  to  the  king  peisonaOj, 
not  to  his  successors.  Tibi  perpetuum  et  propnum.  Ibid.  But  Hcnrf  re- 
tained it  after  his  separation  from  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  in  1543,  it 
was  annexed  to  the  crown  by  act  of  parliament,  35  Hen.  VIII.  3.  Thus  it 
became  hereditable  by  his  successors:  and  I  observe  that  it  was  retained 
by  Philip  and  Mary,  though  tlie  statute  itself  had  been  repealed. 

f  Luth.  Op.  ii.  517 — 534.  Mclancthon  was  ashamed  of  tlie  violence  of 
Luther's  writings.  Quem  quidem  virum  ego  meliorem  esse  judico,  quam 
qualis  videtur  facicnti  de  eo  judicium  ex  iliis  violentis  scriptionibus  ipshis. 
Ep.  ad  Camer.  p.  90.  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  an  answer  to  Luther,  under 
the  fictitious  name  of  William  Ross.     Eruditissimi  viri   Guliclmi  Rossei 
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tron  the  elector:  the  German  princes  considered  the  work  as 
an  insult  to  crowned  heads:  and  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
Christian,  king  of  Denmark,  Luther  condescend- 
ed to  write  an  apology.     In  it  he  supposes  that       gel^i 
the  "defence  of  the  seven  sacraments"  had  been  ** 

falsely  attributed  to  Henry;  offers  to  acknowledge  his  error, 
and  to  publish  a  book  in  the  king's  praise;  paints  in  seductive 
colours  the  purity  and  holiness  of  his  own  doctrine;  and  takes 
occasion  to  inveigh  against  the  tyranny  of  the  popes,  and 
against  that  bane  of  England,  the  cardinal  of  York.*    Such 
an  apology  was  not  likely  to  appease  the  mind  of 
Henry,  who  was  proud  of  his  work,  and  attached    ^^^ 
to  his  minister:  and  the  assertion  that  the  king 
began  to  favour  the  new  gospel,  provoked  him  to  publish  a 
s6vere  but  dignified  answer.     In  it  he  openly  avows  himself 
to  be  the  author  of  the  tract  printed  with  his  name,  and  ex- 
presses his  esteem  for  Wolsey,  whom  he  always  loved,  but 
whom  he  shall  now  love  much  more,  since  he  has  been  hon- 
oured with  the  abuse  of  one,  who  never  spared  exalted  worth 
either  in  the  living  or  the  dead.     He  then  argues  that,  if  the 
tree  may  be  known  by  its  fruit,  the  pride  and  passion,  the 
lust  and  debauchery  of  the  new  apostle,  prove  that  he  had  re- 
ceived no  commission  from  God :  and  concludes  with  main- 
taining that  the  favourite  doctrines  of  his  antagonist,  respect- 
ing the  8u£Sciency  of  faith  and  the  non-existence  of  free  will, 
were  subversive  of  all  morality,  and  repugnant  to  the  first 
principles  of  religion.?    The  publication  of  this  letter  re- 
kindled the  anger,  and  exasperated  the  venom  of  the  reformer. 
He  announced  his  regret  that  he  had  descended  to  the  mean- 
ness of  making  an  apology;  and  condemned  his  own  folly  in 
supposing:,  "  that  virtue  could  exist  in  a  court,  or  that  Christ 
might  be  lound  in  a  place  where  Satan  reigned. ''     But  thence- 
forth let  his  enemies  tremble.     He  would  no  more  attempt 
to  allure  them  by  mildness:  but  would  apply  the  merited  lash 
to  their  backs. :( 

opus  eleg;an8,  doctum,  festlvum,  &c.  In  it  he  endeavours  to  equal  the 
abuse  of  the  reformer,  while  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  in  a  more  argu- 
mentative style,  undertook  the  defence  of  the  king  in  his  work,  entitled 
Defensio  assertionum  regis  Angliae  de  fide  Catholics  adversus  Lutheri  cap- 
tivitatem  Babylonicam. 

*Jt  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the  king's  work,  1562, 
p.  102.  Luther  terms  the  cardinal  illud  monstmm  et  publicum  odium  Dei 
et  hominum,  pestis  ilia  reg^  tui.    Op.  ii.  517 — ^531. 

f  Op.  ii.  104—130.  The  invective  against  Luther's  union  with  Catha- 
rine  Boren,  a  nun,  is  written  with  an  elegance  and  eloquence,  far  beyond 
the  powers  of  Henry,  p.  110.    I  know  not  who  was  the  real  author. 

«  Slcidan,  42.  67^  68.    Rayoald.  viii.  486.    Collier,  ii.  Records,  p.  3.    ^ 
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The  edict  of  Worms  had  become  a  dead  letter 
Progress  ^^  ^^  expiration  of  a  few  months:  and  Luther^ 
^nnation  returning  to  Witlemberg,  had  published  his  Ger- 
man translation  of  the  scriptures.  It  was  prepos- 
terous to  ima^ne  that  from  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  volumes 
the  common  people  could  be  enabled  to  decide  those  ques- 
tions which  divided  the  most  learned:  but  the  present  flatter- 
ed their  pride:  they  felt  their  obligations  to  the  man,  who 
had  rendered  them  the  judges  of  their  own  belief;  and  when 
they  did  not  understand  his  arguments,  were  still  conviaced 
by  the  attraction  of  novelty,  the  promise  of  freedom,  and  the 
hope  of  sharing  in  the  spoils  of  the  church.*  The  increase 
of  new  teachers  kept  equal  pace  with  the  increase  of  new  rsb^ 
ligionists.  The  country  curate,  who  was  unknown  beyond 
the  precincts  of  his  village,  the  friar  who  had  hitherto  vege- 
tated  in  the  obscurity  of  his  convent,  saw  the  way  to  riches 
and  celebrity  suddenly  opened  before  them.  They  had  only 
to  ascend  their  pulpits,  to  display  the  new  light,  which  had 
lately  burst  upon  them,  to  declaim  against  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy  and  the  tyranny  of  the  popes;  and  they  wereimme- 
diately  followed  by  crowds  of  disciples,  whose  gratitude  sup- 
plied their  wants,  and  whose  approbation  secured  to  them 
importance  in  the  new  church.  But  these  teachers  soon  dis- 
covered that  they  had  as  good  a  claim  to  infallibility  as  Lu- 
ther: they  began  to  dispute  many  of  hfs  doctrines,  and  to 
reform  the  reformer  himself.  Zwinglius  declared  against 
him  in  Switzerland,  and  severed  from  his  empire  the  four 
cities  of  Strasburg,  Lindau,  Constance,  and  Memmingen. 
Muncer,  driven  from  Saxony,  erected  his  hostile  standard  at 
Mulhausen  in  Thuringia.  He  taught  the  natural  equality  of 
men,  the  right  of  each  to  his  share  in  the  common  property 
of  all,  the  abolition  of  every  authority  not  founded  on  the 
gospel,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  kingdom  upon  earth,  to 

*  Germany  at  this  period  abounded  with  military  adventorera.  Aathe  ia- 
stitution  of  standing  armies  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  when  any  prince  began  a 
war,  he  sent  to  hire  soldiers  in  Germany  or  Switzerland,  and  these  at  the 
end  of  their  engagement,  which  seldom  lasted  more  than  six  months,  re- 
turned home  to  live  on  the  plunder  which  they  had  made,  till  they  should 
receive  another  offer  of  service.  It  was  observed  that  most  of  these^  both 
officers  and  men,  attached  themselves  to  Luther.  But  the  most  celebrated 
was  Sickingen;  of  an  ancient  family  situated  near  the  Rhine.  He  not  only 
invited  the  reformer  to  live  with  him,  but  promised  to  protect  him  against 
the  whole  world.  Under  pretext  of  a  commission  from  Charles,  he  levied 
10,000  foot  and  2000  horse,  overran  the  electorate  of  Treves,  and  laid  siegfe 
to  the  city.  His  object  was  to  employ  the  religious  feelings  of  his  troops, 
in  forming  a  principality  for  himself  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  electorates. 
But  the  German  princes,  aware  of  his  ambition,  combined  against  liim,  and 
made  him  prisoner.     81cid.  36.  Schmidt,  1.  viii.  c.  7. 
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consist  entirely  of  the  saints.     The  peasants  al-        ^^^s 
hired  by  his  doctrines,  were  soon  in  armS|  and 
the  princes  of  the  empire  began  to  tremble  for  their  political 
existence.     Luther  was  overwhelmed  with  reproaches:  the 
evOy  it  was  said,  had  sprung  from  the  tendency  of  his  doc- 
trines: and,  to  justify  himself,  he  declared  that  Muncer  was 
inspired  and  aided  by  the  devil,  and  that  the  only  remedy 
was  to  extirpate  with  fire  and  sword  both  the  teacher  and  his 
disciples.     After  many  a  bloody  field  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  the  Catholics  and  Lutherans  by  their  united  efforts 
suppressed  the  insurrection.*    But  the  moment  the  common 
enemy  was  removed,  their  mutual  difGdence  revived:  the 
catholic  prince  requested  the  presence  of  the  emperor  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  machinations  of  their  enemies:  and  the 
protestant  princes  concluded  at  Torgau  a  league 
for  their  common  defen^    It  was  afterwards    Confede- 
streogthened  by  the  accession  of  new  members;    ^**®"** 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  pages  we  shall  see  this       i^^' 
confederacy,  avowedly  formed  to  support  and 
propagate  the  new  doctrines,  in  active  correspondence  with 
the  king  of  England,  the  enemy  of  religious  innovation,  and 
the  defender  of  the  orthodox  faith. 

•  Sleid.  34. 56-64. 
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ANNE  BOLBTN — ORIGIN  OF  THE  DIVORCEr— NEGOCIATIONS  WITH 
THE  PONTIFF— SWEATING  SICKNESS— ARRIVAL  OF  CARDINAL 
CAMPEGGIO — 'UKLAYS  AND  EXPEDIENTS ^LEGATINE  COURT^— DE- 
PARTURE OF  CAMPEGGIO— DISGRACE  AND   DEATH  OF  WOLSET 

POWER  OF  ANNE  BOLETN— ^THE  NEW  MINISTRY— «1SE  OF  CROM- 
WELL—<JONCE&SIONS  EXTORTED  FROM  THE  CLERGY— THE  KIKO 
MARRIES  ANNE  BOLEYN— <JRANM£R  MADE  ARCHBISHOP  OT  CAIT- 
TERBURY— HE  PRONOUNCES  A  DIV9ROE  BETWEEN  HENBT  AEB 
CATHARINE— fTHE  KING  ASSUMES   THE  TITLE  OF  HEAD  OF  THE 

CHURCH ^NEW  TREASONS  CREATED— EXEC UTIONSr— PAPAL  BUU. 

AGAINST  HENRY. 

When  Henry  married  the  princess  Catharine,  she  waa  io 
her  twenty-sixth  year.  The  graces  of  her  persoa  derived  ad- 
ditional lustre  from  the  amiable  qualities  of  her  heart:  and  the 
propriety  of  her  conduct  during  a  long  period  of  trial  and 
suspense,  had  deserved  and  obtained  the  applause  of  the 
whole  court  She  bore  him  three  sons  and  two  daughters: 
all  of  whom  died  in  their  infancy,  except  the  princess  Mary, 
who  survived  both  her  parents,  and  afterwards  ascended  the 
throne.*  For  several  years  the  king  boasted  of  his  happiness, 
in  possessing  so  accomplished  and  virtuous  a  consort  :t  but 
Catharine  was  older  than  her  husband,  and  subject  to  frequent 
infirmities :  the  ardour  of  his  attachment  gradually  evaporat- 
ed :  and  at  last  his  inconstancy  or  superstition  atU'ibuted  to 
the  curse  of  heaven  the  death  of  her  children,  and  her  subse- 
quent miscarriages.  Yet  even  while  she  suffered  froni  his 
bad  usage,  he  was  compelled  to  admire  the  meekness  with 
which  she  bore  her  afflictions,  and  the  constancy  with  which 
she  maintained  her  rights.  The  queen  had  lost  his  heart: 
she  never  forfeited  his  esteem. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  Burnet,  I  believe  that  CaQuuinelttd 
five  ahildren,  on  the  authority  of  Sanders  (p.  5.  Col.  Agrip.  1610),  confitm- 
ed  by  the  testimony  of  Mason  (De  Minist.  Ang.  p.  147),  and  of  caidinal 
Pole;  Liberos  plures  ex  ea  suscepit  Si  vero  reliqui  decesserint,  at  iinam 
reliquit  Poli  Apol.  ad  Car.  V.  Cxs.  p.  163.  See  note  (A)  at  the  end  of 
the  volume. 

i]  fluam  sic  initio  regni  amavit,  ut  nemo  vir  erga  carissimam  conjug«m 
majorem  ostendcrit  amorem.    Ibid.    See  also  chap.  i.  not.  2. 
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As  long  as  he  wan  attached  to  Catharine,  he    -,    . .    - 
waa  careful  to  confine  his  passions  within  the    Jn^'J,^^* 
bounds  of  public  decency:  and,  though  he  might 
indulge  in  occa3ional  aimours,  he  refrained  from  op^n  and 
scandalous  excesses.    The  first  of  the  royal  mistresses,  whose 
name  has  been  preserved  in  history,  was  Elizabeth,  the  (^ugh- 
ter  of  sir  John  Blount,  and  relict  of  sir  Gilbert  Tailbois.    By 
her  he  had  a  son,  named  in  baptism  Henry  Fitzroy,  whom  he 
successively  created  earl  of  Nottingham,  duke  of  Richmond, 
admiral  of  England,  warden  of  the  Scottish  marches,  and  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.     His  excessiVe  partiality  to  the  boy  pro- 
voked a  suspicion,  that  he  intended  to  name  him  his  succes- 
sor, to  the  prejudice  of  his  le^timate  daughter:  but,  to  the 
grief  and  disappointment  of  the  father,  the  young  Fitzipy 
died  in  London,  before  he  had  completed  his 
eighteenth  year.*  To  Elizabeth  l^ailbois  succeed-       juiy  24 
ediin  the  king's  affections  Mary  Boleyn.     Her 
father,  sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  was  sprung  from  a  lord  mayor  of 
London,  whose  descendants  had  married  into  several  noble 
families:  her  mother,  Elizabeth,  was  daughter  of  Thomas, 
duke  of  Norfolk.     How  long  Mary  retained  her  ascendency 
over  the  fickle  heart  of  the  king,  is  uncertain.     She  was  in- 
sensibly supplanted  by  the  more  powerful  attractions  of  her 
younger  sister,  the  gay  and  accx>mplished  Anne  Boleyn. t 

There  are  circumstances  in  the  history  of  Anne, 
which  show  that  from  her  childhood  she  had     ^^l^^""' 
been  the  peculiar  object  of  the  royal  favour.     At 
the  early  age  of  seven  she  was  appointed  maid  of  honour  to 
Mary,  the  king's  sister,  who  had  lately  been  contracted  to 
Louis  Xn.it  She  accompanied  Ijer  royal  mistress 
to  France;  and  by  an  honourable  distinction  was       q^^  ^q 
excepted  frpm  the  order,  which  compelled  the 
other  female  attendants  of  the  new  queen  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. §    The  reader  is  aware  that  within  the  course  of  a  few 

•  Sandford,  4^.  GioTanni  Joacchino,  whom  the  king  had  introduced  to 
the  young  Fitzroy,  says  of  him,  April  11, 1530,  E  belissimo,  e  costumatis- 
simo  et  anche  literato  iigliolo.     Apud  Le  Grand,  iii.  416. 

f  The  reluctance  of  Burnet  to  acknowledge  Mary  as  one  of  the  king's 
mistresses,  must  yield  to  the  repeated  assertions  of  Pole,  in  his  private  let- 
ter to  Henry,  written  in  1535.  Bidicerat  (Anne  Boleyn),  opinor,  si  nulla 
aJia  ex  re,  vel  sororis  sux  exeni|^lo»  quam  cito  te  concubinarum  tuarum  sa- 
tietas  caperet — Soror  ejus  est,  quam  tu  violasti  primum,  et  diu  postea  con- 
cubinze  loco  apud  te  habuisti.  Ab  eodem  pontifice  magna  vi  contendebas, 
ut  tibi  liceret  ducere  sororem  ejus,  qux  concubina  tua  fuisset.  Pol.  f.  Ixxri. 
Ixxvii. 

^  She  was  bom  in  1507.  See  Camden's  Elizabeth  by  Qeame,  p.  2.  and 
preface,  p.  xvii, 

§  Fiddcs,  253.     I  conceive  that  the  extraordinary  distinction  sliown  to 
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months  Mary  ber>ame  queen  of  France,  a  widow,  and  then 
wife  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk:  but  when  she  reyisited  ker  own 
country,  she  left  her  English  maid  behind  her,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Claude,  the  queen  of  Francis  I.,  in  whose  cooit 
Anne  remained  till  the  subsequent  rupture  between  the  two 
kingdoms.    Before,  however,  Henry  would  declare  war^  be 

required  the  rliturn  of  the  young  Boleyn:*  la 

whom  he  allotted  the  same  situation  in  the  court 
of  Catharine,  which  she  had  previously  held  in  that  of  Glande. 
Her  French  education  gave  her  a  superiority  over  her  bom- 
panions:  she  played,  and  dariced,  and  sang  with  more  grace 
than  any  other  lady  at  court:  and  the  gaiety  of  her  conyeraa- 
tion,  with  the  vivacity  of  hc^  disposition,  attracted  a  crowd 
ofj^admirers.  Among  them  were  Percy,  son  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and,  unL^LOWfi  to  Percy,  even  Henry  him- 
self. The  young  nobleman  made  her  an  offer  of  marriage. 
But  though  he  concealed  his  secret  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
father,  and  of  Wolsey,  in  whose  household  ne  was  emplo3redy 
he  could  not  elude  the  penetration  or  the  jealou^  of  the  king. 
The  cardinal  was  ordered  to  separate  the  lovers:  and  Northum- 
berland, having  severely  chided  the  presumption  of  his  sod, 
compelled  him  to  marry  Mary,  a  daughter  ^  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury.t  This  was  [probably  the  first  hint  which  Anne 
received  of  the  impression  that  she  had  made  on  the  king's 
heart:  a  valuable  present  of  jewels  revealed  to  her  moiB  fully 
the  influence  of  her  charms,!  to  which  she  might  also  aUribute 

the  elevation  of  her  father  to  the  rank  of  noouot 
June  18.       Rochford.     When,  however,  Henry  ventured  to 

disclose  to  her  his  real  object^  she  indignantly  re^ 

Anne  Boleyn  while  a  child,  gave  rise  to  the  tale  that  she  wu  in  reafi^ 
Henry's  own  dauglUer  by  lady  Boleyn.  It  was  published  by  8aa(k»  la 
1585  on  the  authority  of  Rastal:  and  an  attempt  to  refute  it  was  made  in 
the  Antl-Sanderus,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1593.  Burnet  in  Ids  history  of 
the  Reformation  transcribed  the  arguments  in  the  Anti-Sandems:  and  Le 
Grand  in  his  Defense  de  Sanders,  without  maintaining  the  truth  of  the  hy- 
pothesis, undertook  to  repel  the  observations  of  Burnet.  Probably  the  best 
refutation  of  the  tale,  as  cardinal  Quirini  has  observed,  (Poli  Ep.  tom,i.  p. 
137.)  is  to  be  found  in  the  silence  of  Pole,  who  would  certaii\|ly  hare  men- 
tioned it,  if  it  had  been  known  in  his  time. 

*  Cavendish  (362)  says  that  she  returned  after  tlie  death  of  Claude,  vhich 
happened  on  20th  July,  1524.  Spelman  (p.  2)  makes  her  remain  in  tike 
family  of  the  dutchess  of  Alen^on^  whoqiql^ed  France  in  September,  15255 
and  married  soon  afterwards  the  nominal  king  of  Navarre.  I  think  it  most 
probable  tliat  she  obeyed  the  order  sent  her,  in  1522.  Francis  did  not  ob* 
jectto  her  return,  but  complained  of  the  order  as  a  proof  of  Heniy'a  aliena- 
tion from  him. 

f  Cavendish  (in  Wordswortli's  Ecclesiastical  Biography),  363 — 36S. 
Heylin's  Ueformalion,  259,  260. 

\  Id.  369. 
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plied,  that  though  she  might  be  happy  to  be  his  wife,  she 
would  never  condescend  to  become  his  mistress.* 
This  answer,  instead  of  checking,  served  only 
to  irritate  the  passion  of  the  king,  who  for  more  Se^wse 
than  a  twelvemoi^  persisted  in  urging  his  suit 
with  protestations  of  the  most  ardent  attachment  But  Anne 
had  derived  a  useful  lesson  from  the  fate  of  her  sister  Mary. 
She  artfully  kept  her  lover  in  suspense :  but  tempered  her 
resistance  with  so  many  blandishments,  that  his  hopes,  though 
repeatedly  disappointed,  were  never  totally  extinguished. t 
Henry  was  aware  that  some  pbjections  had  been  formerly 
raised  to  his  marriage  with  Catharine^*  but  the  question  had 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  his  council;  and 
seventeen  years  had  elapsed  without  a  suspicion  of  the  unkw- 
folness  of  their  union.  Now.  however,  his  increasing  panlon 
for  the  daughter  of  lady  Boieyn^  induced  him  to  reconsider 
the  subject:  and  in  the  company  of  his  confidants  he  affected 
to  fear,  that  he  was  living  in  a  state  of  incest  with  the  relict 
of  his  brother.  I  Whether  the  idea  of  a  divorce  arose  sponta- 
neously in  his  mind,  or  was  suggested  by  the  officiousness  of 
Others,  may  be  uncertain  :§  but  the  royal  wish  was  no  sooner 


*  Cehcabina  enim  tua  fieri  pudica  mulier  nolebat,  uxor  yolebat.  Pol. 
ibid.  Ilia  cujus  amore  rex  deperibat,  pertinacissime  nei^abat  8ui  corporis 
potestatem,  nisi  matriinonio  conjiinctam,  se  iUi  unquam  facturam.  Pol.  ad. 
regem  Scotiae»  p.  176.  Spelman  (Annal.  regnante  £lizab.  i.  3)  cktes 
Heniyls  passion  for  Anne  from  the  year  1529.  But  it  must  have  beg^un 
during  the  Ufe  of  the  old  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  died  in  the  year  1526. 

f  ifisere  ardebas,  homo  hoc  xtatis  et  isto  renim  U8u»  puellx  junore*- 
Ula  sororum  vincere  contendebat  in  te  amatore  retinendo.  Pol.  f.  Ixxvi. 
Ayant  este  plus  q'une  ann^  attaynte  du  dart  d'amours,  non  estant  assure 
de  fkltere,  ou  trouver  place  en  votre  cil^  et  affection.-— Heame's  Avesbury, 
p.  350.  It  is  certun  that  this  letter  from  Henry  to  Anne  could  not  be 
written  at  a  later  period  than  Midsummer,  1528:  there  is  the  highest  proba- 
bility that  it  was  written  before  Midsummer,  1527. 

t  Satanx  coepit  auscultare  ejus  concupiscentiam  stimulanti,  ut  illam 
amaret,  qux  sui  corporis  potestatem  iacturam  pemegabat;  nisi  remota 
Ula,  &c  Ab  hoc  ig^tur  initio,  &c.  Poli  Apol.  ad  Cxs.  li5, 116.  Efflictim 
deperiit.  Quum  vero  pudicitiam  expugnare  non  potuisset,  in  uxorem  spe 
prolis  masculx  ambivit    Camd.  3. 

^  The  first  suggestion  of  the  divorce  has  been  attributed  to  (liferent 
persons.  1.  By  the  public  ^e  credit  or  infamy  of  it  was  given  to  Wolsey 
(Instigator  et  auctor  consilii  existimabatur.  Poli  Apol.  ibid.) :  and  the  em- 
peror, in  his  answer  to  Henry's  defiance,  openly  charges  the  cardinal  with 
it.  ( Apud  Le  Grand,  iii.  46.^  2.  Wolsey  denied  or  admitted  it,  as  best 
suited  his  purpose.  He  denied  it  in  presence  of  the  king  in  the  legatine 
court  (Cavendish,  428),  and  repeatedly  boasted  of  it  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador. <Apud  Le  Grand,  iii.  186.  300.318,319.)  3.  Henry  himself  de- 
clared that  the  idea  originated  not  with  the  cardinal,  but  with  himself;  and 
that  his  scruples  were  confirmed  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  (Cavendish,  ibid. 
Ijt  Grand,  iii.  218.  Hall,  180):  and  Longland,  the  king's  confessor,  agrees 
Vol..  VI.  12 
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communicated  to  Wolsey,  than  he  offered  his  aid,  and  toq- 
tared  to  promise  complete  success.  His  views,  however, 
were  very  different  from  those  of  his  sovereign.  Either  un- 
apprized  of  Henry^s  intentions  in  favour  of  Anne,  or  persuad- 
ing himself  that  the  present  amour  would  terminatelikeso  many 
others,  he  looked  forward  to  the  political  consequences  of  the 
divorce;  and  that  he  might  "  perpetuate"  the  alliance  between 
England  and  France,  had  alieady  selected,  for  the  successor 
of  Catharine,  Renee,  daughter  of  the  king,  Louis  XII.*  The 
public  had  fixed  on  Margaret,  dutchess  of  Alen9on,  but  the 
letters  to  which  I  have  referred  show,  that,  if  he  ever  ttiought 
of  her,  he  soon  renounced  that  idea  in  favour  of  Renee. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
Evenu  in       direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  events,  which, 

^*  during  the  interval,  had  shaken  the  papal  power 

in  Italy.  By  the  defeat  of  F^arfbis  at  Pavia,  Clement  found 
himself  placed  in  a  most  delicate  situation;  the  embarrassments 
of  which  where  multiplied  by  the  irresolution  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  insincerity  both  of  his  allies  and  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  saw  himself  abandoned  to  the  resentment  of  the 
imperialists,  whose  victorious  troops  from  Naples  on  the 
south,  and  Lombardy  on  the  north,  could  at  any  moment 
overrun  his  dominions:  and  hastened  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  their  commanders,  which  Charles  refused  to  ratify  with- 
out the  addition  of  other  and  more  humiliating  articles.  Float- 
ing between  hope  and  fear  he  sometimes  courted  the  friend- 
ship, at  other  times  provoked  the  hostility,  of  that  prince: 
their  correspondence  was- embittered  by  mutual  reproaches; 
and  the  charges  of  ingratitude  and  breach  of  faith  were  re- 
pelled by  Clement  with  complaints  of  insatiate  rapacity  and 
ambition.!  After  the  liberation  of  Francis,  the  pontiff  eager- 
ly formed  a  .confederacy  with    that  monarch, 

iiR^22        ^'^^  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  and  with  the  repub- 
^     '       lies  of  Venice  and  Florence.     Its  object  was  to 

with  him  80  far,  m  to  say  that  he  derived  his  first  information  respectiii^  it 
fiom  Henry.  (Burnet,  iii.  App.  p.  400.)  But  cardinal  Pole,  who,  writu^ 
to  the  king  on  such  a  subject  would  hardly  venture  to  assert  what,  if  it 
were  not  true,  Henry  must  have  known  to  be  false,  assures  us  that  it  wb 
first  mentioned  to  the  king  by  certun  divines^  whom  Anne  Boleyn  sent  to 
him  for  that  purpose.  lUa  ipsa  sacerdotes  suos,  graves  thcologos,  quasi 
pig^ora  promptae  voluntatis  misit,  qui  non  modo  tibi  licere  ainnnarent 
uxorem  dimittere,  sed  graviter  etiam  peccare  dicerent,  quod  punctuia 
uHum  temporis  cam  retineres;  ac  nisi  continuo  repudiares,  graviasiiBtfn 
Dei  offensionem  denuntiarent.  Hie  primus  totiua  fabulse  ezorsos  fiiit 
Pole,  f.  Ixxvi. 

*  Lettres  de  I'^v^que  de  Bayonne,  apud  Le  Grand,  ui.  166. 168. 

t  Sec  Pallavicino,  i.  235—242. 
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preserve  the  independence  of  the  Italian  states:  Henry  was 
named  its  protector :  but  he  refused  the  honour  on  the  ground 
that  it  contained  articles  with  which  he  had  no  concern,  and 
contented  himself  with   making  a  collateral  alliance  with 
Francis.    The  Italians  collected  an  army :  but  the  French 
monarch,  though  he  promised  much,  performed  nothing :  and 
Clement  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  again  soliciting  a 
peace.     His  request  was  granted  by  Moncada, 
the  governor  of  Naples:  and  yet  that  officer,      Aug. 22. 
under  pretence  of  revenging  the  wrongs  of  the  Colonnesi,  at 
the  end  of  four  weeks,  advanced  in  secrecy  to  the  walls  of 
Rome,  seized  one  of  the  gates,  compelled  the 
pontiff  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,        ^^' 
and  plundered  the  rich  palace  of  the  Vatican.  A  second  treaty 
was  concluded:  new  outrages  followed  on  both  sides :  the  al- 
lies again  took  the  field;  and  a  faint  gleam  of  success  gave  a 
transient  lustre  to  their  arms. 

To  reinforce  the  imperialists  Freundsberg,  a 
German  partisan,  had  raised  a  body  of  his  coun-    ^^  ^ 
try  men,  amounting  to  fourteen  thousand  men: 
and  these  were  joined  at  Fiorenzuola  by  Bour- 
bon with  ten  thousand  needy  adventurers,  partly      j^^^i 
Spaniards,  and  partly  Italians.    .  This  formidable 
army  had  neither  pay  nor  provisions:  but  the  leaders  under- 
took to  enrich  themselves  and  their  followers  with  the  plun- 
der of  Florence  and  Rome;  and  though  the  allies  carefully 
watched  their  steps,  though  they  occasionally  interrupted 
their  progress,  still  the  adventurers,  stimulated  by  hope  and 
necessity,  continued  to  hasten  towards  their  prey.     Clement 
in  his  consternation  submitted  to  articles  of  peace     j^^u  25 
dictated  by  Lannoy,  the  viceroy  of  Naples:  but 
the  imperialists  despised  ihe.  authority  of  that  general:  his 
orders  to  return  were  disobeyed:  and  his  life  was       .    .. 
threatened,  when  he  ventured  into  their  camp.        ^ 
Florence  owed  its  preservation  to  the  rapid  and  seasonable 
interposition  of  the  allied  army:  but  the  adventurers  precipi- 
tated their  march  upon  Rome;  and  in  the  first      ^^ 
week  of  May  reached  the  walls  of  that  capital.  ^ 

The  next  day  Bourbon  (Freundsberg  lay  sick  at       mv   g 
Ferrara)  led  them  to  the  assault:  and,  though  he  ^ 

fell  by  a  musket  ball,  as  he  was  mounting  a  ladder,  the  city 
was  taken,  and  was  abandoned  during  five  days  to  the  mercy 
of  a  licentious  and  infuriate  soldiery.  The  Spaniards  and 
Italians  chiefly  confined  themselves  to  the  plunder  of  the 
bouses  and  palaces:  the  Germans,  who  had  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  ransacked  the  churches  and  convents.  Every 
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species  of  torture  was  employed  to  draw  from  the  captiTes 
the  disclosure  of  their  hidden  wealth :  and  women  of  every 
rank  were  promiscuously  subjected  to  the  brutality  of  the 
conquerors.  If  we  may  believe  the  contemporary  writers, 
the  horrors  which  attended  the  sack  of  Rome  exceeded  what- 
ever  the  imagination  can  picture :  and  the  eternal  city  suffered 
more  from  the  ravages  of  a  Christian  army,  than  it  had  ever 
done  from  the  hostility  of  pagan  barbarians.  At 
^*^^^"  length  Moncada  arrived,  and  by  his  presence 
checked  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers :  Clement,  who  had 
fled  into  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  carefully  surrounded, 
and  besieged  by  his  enemies.* 

While  Bourbon  led  his  hungry  followers  to  the 
NcgocU-  gj^^jj^  of  Rome,  the  kings  of  England  and  France 
^^^^  were  idly  employed  in  devising  offensive  leagues, 

and  matrimonial  alliances.  By  th6  treaty  of  Madrid  Francis 
had  been  contracted  to  Leonora,  the  emperor's  sister:  but  their 
marriage  had  been  deferred  by  his  violation  of  his  word;  and 
Henry,  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  sovereigns,  now 
offered  him  the  hand  of  the  princess  Mary,  who  had  reached 
her  eleventh  year.  The  French  monarch  equally 
^^27-  anxious  to  bind  his  English  brother  to  bis  intc- 

rests,  accepted  the  offer,  urged  the  immediate 
solemnization  of  the  nuptials,  and  made  light  of  the  objections 
which  the  father  drew  from  the  immature  age  of  his  daughter.! 
But  Henry  was  inflexible:  and  the  French  ambassadors,  the 
bishop  of  Tarbes,  and  the  viscount  of  Turenne,  at  length 
signed  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Apni  3U.  princess  should  marry  either  Francis,  or  hia  se- 
cond son  the  duke  of  Orleans:  Francis,  as  it  was  afterwards 
explained,  if  that  monarch  should  remain  a  widower  till  she 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  if  in  the 
interval  it  should  be  dociued  desirable  by  both  parties  that 
the  king  should  marry  Leonora.  Two  other  treaties  were 
concluded  at  the  same  time,  th^t  both  monarchs  should  jointly 
make  war  on  the  emperor,  if  he  rejected  the  proposals  whidi 
ttiey  meant  to  offer;  and  that  Francis  and  his  successors  should 
pay  for  ever  to  Henry  and  his  heirs  a  yearly  rent  of  fif^ 
thousand  crowns  in  addition  to  all  other  sums  due  to  him  fnun 
the  French  monarch.  It  was  during  the  conferences  respect- 
ing this  marriage,  that  the  bishop  of  Tarbes  ventured  to  asky 

•  Pallaviano,  242—246.  Guicciard,  1264.  Muratori,  xiv.  234—235. 
IhiBellay,  113. 

t  Herbert,  197.  A  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Bath  contuiu  a  moat  angu* 
lar  proposal  from  the  moUier  of  Francis  on  this  subject  Fidda^  CoBect. 
p.  141. 
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whether  the  lentimiey  of  the  princess  were  unimpeachable. 
What  prompted  him  to  put  the  question,  we  are.  not  informed. 
It  is.  certain  that  he  hacf  no  such  instructions  from  his  court, 
which  still  continued  to  solicit  the  union:*  and  the  public  be- 
lieved that  he  spoke  by  the  suggestion  of  Wolsey,  who  lou^t 
to  supply  the  king  with  a  decent  pretext  for  open-  ^. 
ing  his  project  ofa  divorce*    Before  their  depar-  ^ 

ture  Henry  gave  to  the  ambassadors  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment at  Greenwich.  Three  hundred  lances  were  broken  be- 
fore supper:  in  the  evening  the  company  withdrew  to  the 
ball-room,  where  they  were  entertained  with  an  oration  and 
songs,  a  fight  at  barriers,  and  the  dancing  of  maskers.  About 
midnight  me  king  and  Turenne  retired  with  six  others,  dis- 
guised themselves  as  Venetian  noblemen,  and  returning  took 
out  ladies  to  dance.  The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  Henry's  partner  was  Anne  Boleyn.t 

The  king's  secret  matter  (so  it  was  called)  now  became 
public.     Justifying  his  conduct  by  the  expres- 
sions of  the  bishop  of  Tarbes,  he  ventured  to    ^^^J^' 
ask  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  canonists    yi^^  '' 
and  divines:  who  easily  discovered  the  real  wish 
of  their  sovereign  through  the  thin  disguise  with  which  he 
afiected  to  cover  it,  the  scruples  of  a  timorous  conscience, 
and  the  danger  of  a  disputed  succession.]:    Some  there  were^ 
who,  from  a  passa^  in  I^eyiticus,  contended  that  no  dispen- 
sation  could  authonze  a  marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  broUier: 
while  others  from  another  passage  in  Deuteronomy  inferred^ 
that  the  prohibition  was  not  universal,  but  admitted  an  lexcep- 
tion  in  the  kin^s  case,  where  the  first  marriage  had  been  un- 
productive of  issue.  §    The  advocates  for  the  divorce  were 
4isconcerted  by  this  reply  of  their  oppoqents;  and  abandon- 
ing the  arguments  from  scripture,  began  to  question  the  va- 
lidity of  the  dispensation  on  three  other  grounds:  1.  because 
it  was  not  sufficiently  ample;  2.  because  it  had  been  obtained 

*  Je  ne  trouve  lien  de  ceU  nv  dans  le  journal  que  nous  arons  de  cette 
ambatnde,  ny  dtma  lea  lettres  de  Mesaeun  de  Turenne  et  de  Tarfoes  que 
j'ai  lues.    Le  Grand,  i.  49. 

t  Hall  (155, 156)  and  CayencBah  (414)  hare  left  detailed  accounts  of  this 
R>lendid  entertwiment.  The  latter  describes  with  naiVet^  his  feelings  at 
the  sight  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies.  **  They  seemed  to  aU  men  to  be 
rather  celestial  angels  descended  from  hesTcn  than  flesh  and  bone.  Surely 
to  me,  nmple  sou^  it  was  inestimable.'*  That  the  king's  partner  was  Anne 
Boleyn  is  particultfly  noticed  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes.    Le  Grand,  ibid. 

^  So  much  so  ^t  Pace,  in  a  letter  to  Henry,  uses  repeatedly  '^yenst 
yoff,"  or,  '^for  you,"  as  synonymous  with  '^  against  the  mvoree^  for  the  dt- 
«or«."    Knight's  Gnunnus,  App.  p.  zzv. 

§  Levit.  xTiii.  16.  xx.  31.  Deuteron.  zzt.  5.  See  note  (B)  at  the  end 
the  vdume. 
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under  false  pretences;  and  3.  because  it  had  been  solicited 
without  the  consent  of  Henry^  who  was  the  party  chiefly  in* 
terested  in  it* 

From  these  pursuits  Henry  and  his  minister 

Wobey  were  aroused  by  the  unexpected  news  of  the  ocr 

f^ce.  currences  in  Italy.    They  felt,  ora£fected  to  feel. 

May  2S.        the  deepest  sorrow  for  the  captivity  of  the  pontiff: 

and  by  their  orders  public  processions  were  made, 
and  a  solemn  fast  of  three  days  was  observed  for  his  deliver- 
ance. But  at  the  same  time  they  were  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  event  It  might  be  assumed  as 
a  proof  of  the  insatiate  ambition  of  Charles:  it  would  give 
the  sanction  of  religion  to  the  war  which  they  meditated:  and 
above  all  it  would  supply  the  cardinal  with  a  pretext  for  de- 
ciding without  the  aid  of  the  pontiff,  the  great  question  of  the 
divorce  in  his  legatine  court  Wolsey  sailed  from  England 
to  negociate  in  person  with  Francis.  He  was  received  with 
the  same  distinction  as  a  crowned  head:  pageants  were  ex- 
hibited, addresses  were  delivered  in  his  honour :  every  where 
the  prisons  were  thrown  open  at  his  command:  and  the  king 
himself  met  him  on  horseback  about  a  mile  from  the  gates  of 
Aug.  4.         Amiens.     But  the  object  of  his  mission  was  at 

first  retarded  by  the  policy  of  Charles,  who  with 
expressions  of  the  highest  esteem  for  Henry,  offered  to  mode- 
rate at  the  prayer  of  his  uncle  the  rigour  of  his  demands 
against  Francis,  and  proposed  a  marriage  between  the  prin- 
cess  of  Portugal,  his  wife's  sister,  and  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
Aue  1         ^^  king's  natural  son.     The  English  ambassador 

was  instructed  to  return  an  obliging  answer^  to 
nourish  this  friendly  feeling  in  the  imperial  cabinet,  and  to 
assure  Charles  that  the  report  of  the  intended  divorce  rested 
on  no  other  basis  than  an  unguarded  expression  which  chanced 
to  fall  from  the  bishop  of  Tarbes.f  But  the  offers  of  Fran- 
cis were  mor&  tempting  than  those  of  his  adversary;  and 
after  a  fortnight  spent  in  discussion,  four  treaties  were  signed. 

The  first  confirmed  the  treaty  of  perpetual  alii- 
Tj^*'^^g'       anee:  the  second  stipulated  that  the  daughter  of 

Henry  should  mafry  the  duke  of  Orleans,  if  she 

•  «  ^Q^  SQ  ii  yf^  before  my  going  over  sea,"  (he  went  in  July  of  the 
present  year,)  "  I  had  heard  certun  tilings  moved  against  the  bull  of  di»- 
pensation  concerning  the  words  in  the  law  Levitical  and  tlie  law  Oeutero- 
nomical,  to  prove  the  prohibition  to  be  de  jure  divino.  But  yet  perceived 
I  not  at  that  time,  but  that  the  gi-eater  hope  of  the  matter  stood  in  certain 
faults  that  were  found  in  the  buU,  whereby  the  buU  should  by  law  not  be 
sufficient"    Letter  of  sir  T.  More,  Works,  p.  1425. 

t  Bym.  xiv.  200.    Herbert,  207.  •  • 
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did  not  many  Francis  himself:  the  third  fixed  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy  to  be  furnished  by  England  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  Italy:  and  the  last  stipulated  that,  as  long  as  the 
pontiff  should  be  detained  a  captive,  the  two  kings  should 
neither  consent  to  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  nor 
admit  any  bulls  or  breves  issued  by  Clement  in  derogation  of 
their  rights,  or  of  the  rights  of  their  subjects;  that  during  the 
same  period  the  concerns  of  each  national  church  should  be 
conducted  by  its  own  bishops;  and  that  the  judgments  of 
Wolsey  in  his  legatine  court,  whatever  might  be  the  rank  of 
the  party  condemned,  should  in  defiance  of  any  papal  pro- 
hibition be  carried  into  immediate  execution:  a  clause,  the 
real  object  of  which  was  to  invest  the  cardinal  with  unlimited 
authority  in  the  trial  of  the  divorce,  and  to  deprive  Catharine 
of  any  aid  from  the  authority  of  the  pontiff.*  Henry  was  so 
pleased  with  this  treaty,  that  he  wrote  to  Wolsey  to  express 
the  sense  which  he  entertained  of  his  services :  and  the  car- 
dinal himself,  intoxicated  with  joy,  promised  the  motlier  of 
Franeis  at  Compeigne,  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  she  should 
behold  not  only  the  connexion  between  the  royal  house  of 
England  and  the  imperial  family  severed  for  ever,  but  a  prin- 
cess of  her  own  blood  seated  on  the  English  geptie 
throne.4  ^  At  the  same  place  he  concurred  with 
four  other  cardinals  in  a  common  letter  to  Clement:  in  which 
they  respectfully  informed  him  of  the  regulations  made  in 
the  fourth  treaty  already  mentioned;  and  requested  him  to 
appoint  a  vicar  general,  who  might  execute  as  his  delegate  the 
papal  authority  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  It  is  plain  that, 
though  they  did  not  openly  name,  they  intended  Wolsey  to 
be  invested  with  tills  high  dignity4 

During  the  absence  of  the  cardinal  the  king 
had  been  chiefly  occupied  with  his  "  secret  mat-    *^\"B^  ^' 
ter."    By  the  advice  of  Wakefield,  the  professor    msSAnne 
of  Hebrew  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  he  resum-    Boleyn. 
ed  the  plan  which  he  had  lately  abandoned,  and 
determined  to  rest  his  cause  on  the  prohibition  in  Leviticus.  § 

*  Rjnn.  idv.  199. 203 — ^227.  In  a  letter  from  Amiens  he  assures  the  king 
that  his  thoughts  are  always  on  Henry's  "  g^at  and  serious  affair:  and,  if 
the  queen  shall  fortune,  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  she  will  do,  either  to 
appeal,  or  utterly  to  decline  from  his  jurisdiction,  his  chief  study  is  how 
in  avaihble  manner  the  same  may  be  attained."— Apud  Burnet,  iii.  Rec.  14. 

t  Ck>mpare  the  letters  of  the  bishop  of  Bayonne  in  Le  Grand,  iii.  166. 
186* 

%  Le  Grand,  iiL  4.    Guicciard.  1279. 

4  See  the  narrative  of  Pole  (cum  hie  causa  labarc  videretur,  ministri  pu- 
eHx  pro  se  quisque  iilam  suffiilciunt,  &c.  fol.  IzxVi.),  also  Wakefield's  let- 
ters (Knight's  Erasmus,  App,  p.  xxv.  xzvi.),  and  More's  account  in  his 
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With  this  view  a  short  treatise  was  composed.  Some  of  the 
materials  may  have  been  furnished  by  others :  but  the  king 
laboured  at  the  work  himself,  and  fortified  his  ease  with  every 
argument  and  authority  which  his  reading  or  ingenuity  could 
supply.*  To  the  cardinal,  on  his  return  from  France,  he 
communicated  his  fixed  determination  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn. 
The  minister  received  the  intelligence  with  grief  and  dismay. 
The  disparity  of  her  birth,  the  danger  of  being  supplanted  by 
a  rival  family,  the  loss  of  the  French  interest,  which  he  had 
sought  to  secure  by  promising  the  crown  to  a  French  prin- 
cess, and  the  additional  difficulties  which  this  resolution  would 
throw  in  the  way  of  the  divorce,  crowded  upon  his  mind.  On 
his  knees  he  besought  the  king  to  recede  from  a  project 
which  would  cover  him  with  disgrace^t.  but,  aware  of  the 
royal  temper,  he  soon  desisted  from  his  oppbsition,  became 
a  convert  to  the  measure  which  he  could  not  avert,  and  la- 
boured by  his  subsequent  services  to  atone  for  the  crime  of 
having  dared  to  dispute  the  pleasure  of  his  sovereign.  The 
king's  case  or  treatise  was  now  laid  before  sir  Thomas  ^ore, 
who,  pleading  his  ignorance  of  theology,  suspended  his  judg-- 
ment;  and  before  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  who,  Jiaving  ma- 
turely weighed  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  gave  an  opmion 
unfavourable  to  the  divorce4  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
cardinal  employed  his  eloquence  and  authority;  that  he  re- 
peatedly held  assemblies  of  prelates  and  divines:  few  could 
be  induced  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  the  king;§  and  the  most 
that  he  could  obtain  was  a  declaration,  that  Uie  motives  al- 
leged by  Henry  furnished  a  reasonable  ground  of  scruple, 
and  that,  for  the  ease  of  his  conscience,  h0  ought  to  refer  the 

letter  to  Cromwell  (Works,  p.  1425).  Wakefield's  yanity  prompted  UflitD 
anert  that  he  could  produce  ailments  on  either  side,  which  were  un- 
known to  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  originally  against  the 
divorce,  but  was  induced  to  write  for  th^king*,  according  to  hit  own  ac- 
count, because  he  had  since  been  informed  uat  the  marriage  between 
Arthur  and  Catharine  had  been  consummated.    Ibid. 

*  Henry,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn,  sajrs  that  his  book  makedi 
aubstantiidly  for  his  purpose — that  he  had  been  writing  it  four  hours  that 
€by— «nd  concludes  with  expressions  too  indelicate  to  be  tzansciibed. 
Heame's  Avesbury,  p.  360. 

f  Cavendish^  416.  The  reasons  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  bishop 
of  Bayonne,  as  havin^^  been  communicated  to  him  by  Wols^. 

t  Mare's  Works,  p.  1425.  Fisher's  letter  (anno  1527)  io  Fiddes,  p. 
148. 

§  Peu  de  leurs  docteurs  veolent  condescendre  k  leur  opinion.  V€v€qae 
de  Bayonne,  apud  le  Grand,  iii.  205.  Initio  causa  tua  una  cum  iis,  qui  ip- 
sios  patrocimum  susceperant,  in  ipso  tuo  regno  ex  omnibus  acholis  explosa 
est.    Pole,  ft  Ixxvii. 
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matter  to  the  hofy  sec,  and  abide  by  its  decision.*  With  the 
nation  at  large  the  royal  cause  was  unpopular.  The  fate  of  a 
princess  who  had  for  so  many  years  been  acknowledged  as 
queen,  and  who  had  displayed  in  that  situation  every  virtue 
'which  could  grace  a  throne,  was  calculated  to  awaken  in  her 
favour  the  feelings  of  men ;  and  those  who  could  not  appreciate 
the  real  merits  of  the  question,  were  prompted  to  prefer  her 
cause  from  their  opposition  to  the  cardinal,  the  supposed 
author  of  the  project;  their  detestation  of  the  present  alliance 
with  France,  the  ancient  enemy  of  England;  and  their  fears 
that  the  divorce  would  lead  to  the  interruption  of  that  advan- 
tageous intercourse,  which  had  subsisted  for  centuries  be- 
tween this  island  ^nd  the  emperor's  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands.! 

One  great  point,  which  exercised  and  perplexed 
the  ingenuity  of  the  royal  advisers,  was  to  effect    ^^^^5^ 
the  divorce  in  so  firm  and  legal  a  manner,  that  no    ^f  ^^  p^^. 
objection  might  be  afterwards  raised  to  the  legiti-    tifT. 
macy  t>f  the  king's  issue  by  a  subsequent  mar- 
riage.    For  three  months  instructions  were  issued  and  re- 
voked, amended  and  renewed,  to  the  royal  agents  in  Italy,  to 
Dr.  Knight  the  king's  secretary,  to  the  three  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Cassali,  employed  as  English  residents  at  different 
courts,  and  to  Staphilseo,  dean  of  the  Rota,  whose  approba- 
tion of  the  divorce  had  been  obtained  in  his  late  visit  to  Lon- 
don.    The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  professed  a  deter- 
mination to  support  the  honour  of  his  aunt;  and  demanded 
of  the  pontiff,  who^o  procurcprovisions,  had  been  compelled 
to  admit  the  imperialists  into  the  castle  of  St.        j^^^  ^ 
Angelo,  an  inhibition  to  prevent  the  cause  from 
being  tried  before  any  judge  in  England;  with  a  promise  that 
he  would  not  consent  to  any  act  preparatory  to  a  divorce, 
without  the  previous  knowledge  of  Charles  himself.     To  the 
last  of  these  demands  Clement  assented;  but  he  refused  the 
first  on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  established 
usage.  ^ 

In  the  mean  while  a  Freoch  army  commanded  by  Lautrcc, 

• 

"  •  Rym.  xiv.  301.  This  document  is  dated  July  1,  1529.  IJut  that  data 
refers  merely  to  the  certificate  itself:  the  consultation  which  it  describes 
is  evidently  the  same  as  is  mentioned  by  sir  Thomas  More,  1 125. 

t  These  particulars  arc  extracted  from  the  letters  of  the  bishop  of 
Bayonnc,apud  Le  Grand,  iii.'76. 81.  85. 96. 169.  Wakefield  says  in  one  of 
h^  letters,  that  if  people  knew  that  he  was  writing  aj^ainst  the  queen, 
he  should  be  stoned  to  death.  Knijj^ht's  Erasmus,  App.  xxvUi.  Polo  also 
aaysyipsis  etiam  dcfcn^ibus  (causx  tux)  vario  contumclix  g^cnere  '.ifrcctis, 
Pole,  fol.  Ixxvii. 
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and  accompanied  by  Sir  Robert  Jerneeham,  the  English  oom- 
inissary,  had  crossed  the  Alps  for  me  avowed  purpose  of 
liberating  the  pope  from  confinement  Lombardy  was  soon 
conquered:  in  his  haste  to  reach  Rome  the  French  p^^il 
left  Milan  behind  him,  and  marched  with  expedition  to 
Piacenza :  but  there  hcxunaccountably  loitered  for  weeks,  cod* 
Eluding  useless  alliances  with  the  petty  princes  of  Italy.  The 

patience  of  Clement  was  exhausted  by  these  de- 

NoT.  3  .      {^^g.  ^  negociution  was  opened  between  him  and 

his  captors:  and  it  was  agreed  that  on  the  payment  of  part  of 

his  ransom,  he  should  be  restored  to  liberty,  and  on  the  pay- 

inent  of  the  remainder  his  states  should  be  evacuated  by  the 

imperialists.  *  Observing,  however,  that  the  vigt- 
^^*  ^'  lance  of  his  keepers  began  to  relax,  he  contriTOd 
to  escape  one  evening  in  the  disguise  of  a  gardener,  and  reach- 
ed in  safety  the  strong  city  of  Orvieto.  There  the  first  who 
waited  on  him  were  the  English  envoys.  They  congr^ftuht- 
ed  the  pontiff  on  the  recovery  of  his  liberty;  but  required  bis 
immediate  attention  to  the  requests  of  their  sovereign. 

.  To  Clement  nothing  could  have  hapn^ned  more 

His  rep /•  distressing  than  this  untimely  visit.  B<^nd  to 
Henry  by  the  ties  of  gratitude,  he  was  unwilling  to  disoblige 
his  benefactor:  with  his  capital  and  his  states  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  imperialists  he  dreaded  to  inflame  the  resentment 
g        of  the  emperor.     The  envoys  presented  to  him 

for  signature  two  instruments  which  had  been 
drawn  up  in  England,  by  the  first  of  which  he  empowered 
Wolsey  (in  case  of  objection  to  Wolsey  they  were  permitted 
to  substitute  Staphilaso)  t(^hear  and  decide  the  cause  of  the 
divorce;  by  the  second  he  granted  to  Henry  a  dispensatioQ 
to  marry,  in  the  place  of  Catharine,  any  other  woman  whom- 
soever, even  if  she  were  already  promised  to  another,  or  re- 
lated to  himself  within  the  first  degree  of  affinity.!     The  lat- 

•  The  treaty  Is  in  Le  Grand,  iii.  48. 
•  -I*  This  dispensation  was  thought  necessary  to  secure  the  intended  nar 
riage  with  Anne  Boleyn  from  two  objections,  which  might  afterwards  be 
brought  against  it.  1.  A  suspicion  was  entertained  that  she  had  been  ac- 
tually contracted  to  Percy,  and  was  therefore  his  lawful  wife.  On  this  ac- 
count the  dispensation  was  made  to  authorize  the  king's  marriage  with  soy 
woman,  etiamsi  talis  sit,  qux  prius  cum  alio  contraxerit,  dummodo  ilhid 
camali  copula  non  fuerit  consummatum.  2.  Mary  Boleyn  had  been  Hea- 
Hr't  mistress.  Now  the  relationship  between  sister  and  sister  is  as  near  as 
the  relationship  between  brotlier  and  brother:  whence  it  was  argued  tb«t^ 
if  Henry,  as  he  contended,  could  not  many  Catharine,  on  the  supposttioa 
that  she  had  been  carnally  known  by  hU  brother  Arthur,  so  neither  could 
Xnne  marry  Henry,  because  he  had  carnally  kno\i|i  har  sister  Muy.  Oa 
this  account  the  following  clause  was  introduced.  Etiamu  iUa  tibi  alias  ae^ 
eundo  aut  remotiore  consanguinitatia  uatpfimo  affinitaHi  grudu,  ctitm  tx 
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ter  he  ligned  without  any  alteratioiiy  the  totm&Tf  ^Iter  it  had 
been  eompofied  in  a  new  style  by  the  cardinal  Santi  Quatri: 
but  in  delivering  these  instruments  to  Knight}  he  observed, 
that  he  had  sacrificed  the  considerations  of  prudence  to  thoae 
of  gratitude:  that  his  safety,  perhaps  his  life,  now  depended 
on  the  generosity  of  the  king:  that  prince  might  make  what 
use  of  the  commission  he  deemed  proper:  but  if  he  would 
wait  till  the  evacuation  of  the  papal  territories  should  secure 
the  ponti£f  from  the  actual  resentment  of  Charles,  or  till  the 
approach  of  the  French  army  under  Lautrec  could  furnish  him 
with  an  excuse  for  his  conduct,  a  second  commission  of  siqni- 
lar  import  might  be  issued,  and  the  king  would  obtain  the 
same  object  without  compromising  the  safety  of  his  friend.  But 
whether  the  English  cabinet  knew  not  what  course  to  prefer, 
or  sought  to  draw  from  the  pontiff  more  important 
concessions,  Knight  had  scarcely  left  Orvieto,  j^^  |^ 
when  Gregorio'Cassali  was  instructed  to  request, 
that  a  legate  from  Rome  might  be  sent  to  England,  and  join- 
ed in  the  commission  with  Wolsey.  To  this  also  Clement 
assented,  offering  to  Henry  the  choice  out  of  six  cardioab: 
but  added,  **  the  king  appears  to  me  to  have  chosen  a  most 
circuitous  route.  If  he  be  convinced  in  his  eonsctenee,  as  he 
affirms,  that  his  present  marriage  is  null,  let  him  marry  agjiin. 
This  will  enable  me,  or  the  legate,  to  decide  the  question  at 
once.  Otherwise  I  foresee  that  by  appeals,  exceptions,  and 
adjournments,  the  cause  must  be  protract  for  many  years/'* 

In  the  mean  time  Wolsey  urged  his  sovereign 
to  the  faithful  performance  of  those  engagements,       ? ?^ 
which  he  had  lately  contracted  with  the  king  of       charles. 
France.     The  ambassadors  of  the  two  powers 
were  recalled  from  the  imperial  court  on  the  same      j  „  22 
day:   and   Clarenceaux  and   Guienne,  kings  at 
arms,  defied  Charles  in  the  names  of  their  respective  sover- 
eigns.   To  Guienne  the  emperor  replied,  that  the  defiance 
was  superfluous,  since  he  and  Francis  had  long  been  at  war: 

quocumque  licito  seu  ilUcito  coitu  provenientey  invlcem  conjuncta  sit,  dum- 
modo  reficta  iratris  tui  non  ftierit.  See  the  dispensation  in  Herbert,  p.  294. 
Thus  the  kingf  was  placed  in  a  most  singular  situation,  compelled  to  ac* 
knowledge  in  the  pontiff  a  power  which  he  at  the  same  time  denied,  and 
to  solicit  a  dispensation  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  he  maintained  Xo 
be  invalid. 

*  See  the  records  in  Burnet,  i.  Rec.  ii.  No.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  He  tells  us  from 
a  letter  of  Kmgfat's,  that  the  cardinal  Santi  Quatri  <*  got  4000  crowns  as  the 
reward  of  his  pains,  and  in  earnest  of  what  he  was  to  expect  when  the 
matter  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,"  (p.  48.)  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
From  a  posterior  despatch  of  the  31st  of  A^y,  it  appears  that  3000  crowns 
had  been  offered  in  testimonium  aeceptz  gratitudinis,  but  that  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  penny.     Strype,  i.  App*  P'  51. 
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but  to  CUrenceaux  he  delivered  an  eloquent  jiwtificatiofi  of 

his  own  conduety  coupled  with  a  sharp  renum- 

^*"*  *^'        strance  against  that  of  the  cardinal.    In  this  pa- 

Sr^  he  aeknowledges  the  monies  which  he  had  borrowed  of 
enry,  and  professes  his  readiness  to  repay  them  in  due  time 
and  manner  on  the  recovery  of  his  bonds  and  pledges:  but 
he  strongly  denies  any  obligation  of  indemnity  to  the  king  of 
England  for  the  suspension  of  those  annual  rents,  which 
Francis  had  refused  to  pay  during  the  last  war:  because  he 
had  received  a  promise  from  the  cardinal  that  no  indemnity 
should  ever  be  demanded,  and  because  Francis  had  taken  the 
debt  upon  himself  both  by  the  treaties  of  Madrid  and  of  Lon- 
don. Neither  was  he  liable  to  the- stipulated  penalty  for  the 
breach  of  his  promise  to  marry  the  princess  Mary,  since  Hen- 
ry had  refused  to  allow  the  solemnization  of  the  nuptials  when 
it  was  demanded,  and  had  signified  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  emperor  with  Isabella.  <<  God  grant,"  he  added, 
<<  that  I  may  not  have  better  reason  to  defy  him,  than  he  ha3 
to  defy  me.  Can  I  pass  over  the  injury  with  which  he  threat- 
ens my  aunt  by  his  application  for  a  divorce;  or  the  insult 
which  he  has  offered  to  me  by  soliciting  me  to  marry  a  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  now  pronounces  a  bastard.^  But  I  am  perfect- 
ly aware  from  whom  these  suggestions  proceed.  I  would  not 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  cardinal  of  York;  nor  employ  my 
forces  to  seat  him  in  the  chair  of  St  Peter:  and  he  in  return 
has  sworn  to  be  revenged,  and  now  seeks  to  fulfil  his  purpose. 
But  if  war  ensue,  let  the  blood  that  must  be  shed  rest,  where 
it  ought,  on  the  head  of  him,  who  is  the  original  instigator  of 
it"* 

Fn  England  the  popular  feeling  was  openly  and 
Ji^^  unequivocally  expressed.  The  merchants  refused 
faction.  ^  frequent  die  new  marts  which  had  been  opened 

in  France,  as  substitutes  for  those  in  the  Nether- 
lands; the  wool-carders,  spinners,  and  clothiers,  could  pro- 
cure no  sale  for  their  manufactures;  and  the  spirit  of  disaffec^ 
lion  so  rapidly  and  widely  diffused  itself,  that  the  royal  of- 
ficers were  instructed  to  watch  and  suppress  the  first  symp- 
toms of  insurrection.  In  the  cabinet  all  the  members,  ex- 
cepting Wolsey,  were  secretly  hostile  to  the  French  alliance; 
and  anxiously  waited  for  the  first  reverse  of  fortune  to  effect 
the  ruin  of  the  favourite.  Even  Henry  himself  was  disposed 
to  peace,  in  the  hope  that  a  reconciliation  with  the  emp^t>r 
might  induce  that  prince  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  the 

•  I  have  abridged  this  interesting  document,  which  Is  published  b?  Le 
Qrandi  iii.  27—48. 
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divorce,  and  thus  liberate  Clement  from  the  fear  of  incurring 
his  resentment.     Wolsey  stood  alone:  he  had  the  prudenec 
to  compromise:  negociations  were  opened  with     ||aich29 
the  archdutchess  Margaret,  the  governess  of  the 
Netherlands;  and  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  conclude 
a  general  peace,  an  armistice  for  eight  months  was  signed  be- 
tween England  and  the  Low  Countries,  while    "  ^^  j 
hostilities  should  still  continue  between  England 
and  Spaim* 

When  Wolsey  first  solicited  the  commission 
and  dispensation,  he  must  have  ben  aware  that    Project 
the  pontiff  would  still  be  at  liberty  to  revoke  the    crctal  buU. 
cause  from  England  to  his  own  court,  or  to  revise 
the  sentence  which  might  be  pronounced  by  his  delegates. 
He  now  ventured  to  proceed  a  step  further.    His  secretary 
Dr.  Stephen  Gardiner,  a  man  eminently  versed      ^^^^  ^q 
in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  the  king's  almo- 
ner^  Dr.  Edward  Fox,  a  most  ardent  advocate  for  the  divorce, 
were  appointed  agents,  with  instructions  to  call  at  Paris  for 
recommendatofy  letters  from   the  French  king,  to  hasten 
thence  to  Venice,  where  they  were  to  demand  the  restoration 
of  Ravenna  and  Cervia  to  tne  Roman  church,  a  restorJation 
which  Clement  most  anxiously  desired ;  and  from  Venice  to 
proceed  to  Orvieto,  call  to  their  aid  Staphilaeo,  and  the  bro- 
thers Gregorio  and  Vincenzo  Casali,  and  by  their  united  ef- 
forts extort  from  the  gratitude  or  timidity  of  the  pontiff  his 
signature  to  two  instruments  which  had  been  sent  from  Eng- 
land.    Of  these  one  was  a  dispensation  of  the  same  import 
with  the  preceding,  but  in  more  ample  form:  the  second  was 
called  a  decretal  bull,  in  which  the  pope  was  made  to  pro- 

*  These  particulan  are  taken  from  the  despatches  of  the  French  ombas* 

tador  published  by  Le  Giand,  iiL  81—105.    He  says  of  the  cardinal  (Feb. 

6)y  Je  pense  qu'il  est  le  seul  en  Angleterre,  qui  veult  la  guerre  en  Flan- 

dzes:  and  Feb.  33,  pensez,  que  ce  n'est  peu  de  frais,  que  soustenir  une 

chose  contre  tous  les  aiil^x»,  et  avoir  le  tort,  au  motns  de  ce  qui  se  pcult 

▼eoir  le  plus  pr^s  de  son  cost^.    See  also  HaU,  72, 73. 76.    Sir  Thomas 

More,  who  was  one  of  the  council,  tells  us  that  when  the  others  advised 

the  Idng  to  remain  at  peace,  and  leave  Charles  and  Francis  to  quarrel  by 

themselves,  the  cardinal  always  repeated  a  fable  of  certain  wise  men,  who 

foresaw  that  a  gpi^eat  rain  was  coming  which  would  make  fools  of  all  whom 

it  should  faU  upon,  and  to  escape  it  hid  themselves  under-ground,  but  when 

tiiey  came  out,  they  found  the  fools  so  numerous,  that  instead  of  governing 

them,  they  were  forced  to  submit  to  be  governed  by  them.    Whence  he 

inferred,  that  if  the  English  sate  still,  while  the  fools  fought,  the  fools  would 

at  last  unite  and  faU  upon  them.    **  1  will  not  dispute,"  he  adds,  *'  upon  his 

grace's  counsayle,  and  I  truste,  we  never  made  warrc  but  as  reason  woulde. 

But  yet  this  fable  for  hys  parte  dydde  in  hys  dayes  help  ttie  king<and  the 

reabne  to  spend  manye  a  rayrc  penye.    But  that  gcare  is  passed,  and  hy** 

grace  u  gone:  our  lorde  asseyle  his  soolc."    More,  1436. 
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nounee  ia  farour  of  tha  prohibitioa  in  LfSYttieuty  and  to  de- 
clare that  it  was  part  of  the  diviiie  law,  admitting  of  bo  ex- 

caption  nor  dispensation.^ 

It  had  been  insinuated  to  Clement  that  the  real  objeet  of 
the  king  was  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  woman,  who  had 
sacrificed  her  honour  to  his  passion,  on  condition  that  he 
jg^g^  22  should  raise  her  to  the  throne:  but  after  the  pem- 
aal  of  a  letter  from  Wol^y  he  believed,  or  at 
least  professed  to  believe,  that  Anne  Boleyn  was «  lady  of 
unimpeachable  character,  and  that  the  suit  of  Henry  pro- 
ceeded from  sincere  and  conscientious  seruples.t  To  the 
agents  he  replied  that  he  was  bound  in  gratitade  to  grant  the 
kmg  every  indulgence  compatible  with  .honour  and  equity, 
and  would  immediately  sign  the  dispensation,  because  it  cotdd 
not  affect  in  its  consequences  the  interests  of  any  third  per- 
son. But  with  respect  to  the  decretal  bull,  he  demurred:  a 
congregation  of  cardinals  and  theologians  was  convened:  and 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that,  to  issue  such  a  bull,  would  be 
to  determine  a  point  of  doctrine,  which  had  hitherto  been 
freely  discussed  in  the  schools,  and  to  condemn  hoth  the  per- 
mission in  Deuteronomy,  and  the  conduct  of  Julius  IL  After 
a  long  but  ineffectual  strugg|le,  Gardiner  abandcmed  tbis  point: 
but  he  adduced  so  many  objections  against  the  allegatioas  on 
which  the  original  dispensation  had  been  granted,  urged  with 
so  much  success  the  services  of  Henry  to  the  holy  see,  and  so 
discreetly  interwove  threats  with  his  entreaties,  Uiata  aecoad 
congregation  was  called,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  a  com- 
mission might  issue  to  examine  into  the  validity  of  the  dis- 
pensation, since  it  was  aaid  on  many  accounts  to  have  been 
April  13.  surreptitiously  obtained.  Such  a  commission  was 
accordingly  prepared,  not  in  the  terms  required 
by  the  agents,  but  in  the  most  ample  form,  which  the  papal 
council  would  admit,  authorizing  Wolsey  with  the  aid  of  any 
one  of  the  other  English  prelates  to  inquire  summarily,  and 
without  judicial  forms,  into  the  validity  of  the  dispensatioo 
granted  by  Julius,  and  of  the  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Catharine;  to  pronounce,  in  defiance  of  exception  or  aj^ical, 
the  dispensation  sufficient  or  surreptitious,  the  marriage  valid 
or  invalid  according  to  the  conviction  of  his  conscience ;  and 
to  divorce  the  parties,  if  it  were  invalid,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  legitimate  their  issue,  if  such  legitimation  wore  desired.^ 

*  No  copy  of  the  decretal  bull  is  exUnt.    But  that  such  was  its  purport 
is  plain  from  the  despatches  in  Stry pe»  i.  App.  56. 60.  77. 

t  Ibid.  48. 

*  Compare  the  records  in  Strypc  (46—75)  with  Pallavtcino,  i.  252. 
net  has  publishedj  viader  the  nunc  of  the  decietal  buH,  the 
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When  Fox,  who  returned  immediately  to  England,  ex- 
plained the  purport. of  these  instruoientd  to  Henry  and  Anne. 
Boleyn^  the  king  declared  himself  satisfied;  his  mistress  in  the 
tumult  of  her  joy  mistook  both  persons  and  things,  but  ex- 
]>ressed  in  the  most  significant  terms  her  gratitude  for  the 
services  of  the  aeents.  But  by  Wolsey  the  commission  was 
received  with  feelings  of  alarm  and  disappointment:  in  an  as- 
aembly  of  canonists  and  divines  every  clause  was  subjected 
tb  the  most  minute  examination:  and  numerous  explanations, 
additions  and  cory^ctions  were  suggested.  These  were  imme^ 
diately  forwarded  to  Qardiner  with  new  instructions  to  re- 
quire that  cardinal  Gampeggio  should  be  joined  in  the  com* 
mission  with  his  English  brother,  as  a  prelate  more  expe- 
rienced in  the  forms  of  the  Ron^an  courts.* 

Wolsey  had  at  first  persuaded  himself  that  *    «,  ,     , 
divorce  might  be  justly  pronounced,  on  the  ground    peS^xU 
th^t  the  original  dispensation  had  been  issueu  with- 
out  the  knowledge  of  Henr^,  one  of  the  parties  concerned* 
He  now  began  to  hesitate;  and  took  the  opportunity  of  de- 
claring to  the  king  at  one  of  the  consultations,  that         ^^ 
though  he  was  bound  in  gratitude,  and  was  ready  . 
<<  to  spend  his  goods,  blood,  and  life,"  in  the  service  of  his 
highness,  yet  he  was  under  greater  obligations  to  God,  at 
whose  tribunal  he  would  have  to  render  an  account  of  his 
actio^,  and  therefore  was  determined  to  show  the  king  no- 
nore  favour  than  justice  require^;  and  if  he  found  the  dis- 
pensation sufficient  in  law,  *^bo  to  pronounce  it,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence.''     Henry  at  the  moment  sup- 
pressed his  feelings:  but  in«  short  time  gave  way  to  his  anger 
in  language  the  most  opprobrious  and  alarming.!^  Wolsey 

•uch  M  it  was  penned  In  England.  (ReccMtls,  ii.  No.  x.)  By  it  inquiiy  was 
to  be  made  whether  peace  could  not  have  been  preserved  between  England 
and  Spain  without  the  marriage  of  Heniy  and  Catharine,  whether  Heniy 
really  desired  the  marriage  for  that  purpose,  or  wh  Ah^he  princets  named 
in  the  dispehsation  were  aliye  at  the  time  oif  the  maifl^:  and  the  legate 
was  authorized  to  pronounce  the  dispensation  insufficient,  in  case  any  one 
t>f  these. questions  were  deterndhed  i^  the  negative.  This  was  refused. 
The  realoonftnission  sent  fltmi  Wvietoiaiay  be  seen  in  Rymer,  xW,  23r. 

*  Slrype»  i.  App.  77.  When  the  reader  considen  aQ  these  negociationa 
at  Home,  he  wfil  see  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  Henty's  assertion  in  the 
instruoCons  tohis  ifi^nt  at  the  northern  CM^rts;  that  the  pope  declared  he 
could  not  by  iirw  take  cognizance  of  the  clRse  at  Rom^  but  it  must  be  de- 
termined in  England;  and  Uyrefore  recjuested  the  king  to  take  out*  com- 
mission for  fudges  at  home.    Burnet,  ui.  Rec.  66. 

t  The  binop  of  Bayonne  c^ls  them  **  de  terribles  termes. "  Le  Grand, 
lit  164.  See  Strype,  i.  App.  c^  It  might  be  thought  that  this  was  a  mere 
farce,  had  no(  the  cardinAl,  a  ftw  days  defbre,  eoinnussioned  Gardiner  ^ 
make  oviTa  case,  and  consult  some  of  the  best  ea«6nlsu  in  Rome,  whether 
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saw  the  danger  which  threatened  him.  "Without  a  diyorcey 
his  power,  and  fortune^  and  perhaps  his  life  were  at  stake: 
with  a  divorce  the  prpspect  was  hardly,  less  gloomy.  Anne 
Boleyn  w«s  not  his  friend.  Her  relatives  and  advisers  were 
his  rivals  and  enemies:  and  he  knew  that  they  only  waited  for 
the  expected  marriage  to  effect  his  downfal  with  the  aid  of 
her  inQuence  over  the  mind  of  the  king.  To  be  prepared  for 
the  worst,  he  hastened  to  complete  his  different  buildings^ 
and  to  procure  the  legal  endowment  of  his  college :  and  in 
discourse  with  his  confidential  friends  assured  them^  that,  as 
soon  as  the  divorce  should  be  pronounced,  and  the  saccession 
to  the  crown  be  permanently  established^  he  would  retire 
from  court,  and  devote  his  remaining  days  to  his  ecclesiastical 
duties.  They  believed,  however,  that  he  would  cling  to  bis 
situation  to  the  very  last ;  and,  when  he  could  no  longer  re- 
tain it,  would  attempt  to  conceal  his  despair  under  the  mask 
of  a  voluntary  resignation.* 

With  these  views  the  cardinal  despatched  new 
immSnted.  instructions  to  the  envoys  at  Rome^  and  wrote 
'  a  most  urgent  and  supplicating  letter  to  the  pon- 
tiff. In  it  he  appealed  to  the  pity  and  the  gratitude  of  Cle- 
ment, whom  he  described  as  the  arbiter  of  his  credit  and 
destiny.  One  thing  only  could  preserve  him  from  ruin.  Let 
the  pope  sign  the  decretal  bull :  it  would  restore  him  to  his 
•.  former  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  sovereign:  ^nd  the  Me- 
lity  with  which  Wolsey  would  at  the  same  time  conceal  its 
existence  from  the  knowledge  of  all  other  persons,  would  se- 
cure from  blame  the  reputation  of  the  pontiff,  t  Clement  was 
now  daily  harassed  with  the  arguments  and  entreaties,  the 
threatis  and  renionstrances  of  Gardiner  and  his  colleagues. 

he,  could  or  could  not'with  a  safe  conscience  pronounce  a  divorce  on  that 
ground.     Ibid.  82. 

*  Ou  il  s'en  verra  au  desespoir,  il  donncra  ^  entendre  de  s^en  rctirer  to- 
lonUurement.    Lc  Graild,  iii.  p.  165, 166. 

f  Why  was  he*  so  desirous  of  procuring  an  insUument,  whichlie  was  n&Fa 
to  employ  ?  The  reason  which  he  gives,  could  deceive  no  one.  Ut  hac 
quasi  arrha  et  pignore  summx  patcmxquc  S.  D.  N.  erga  rcgiam  majesta- 
tern  benevolentix  apud  me  deposits,  mca  apud  dictam  majestJttem  augcatux 
auctoritas.  Burnct«  Bee  ii.  No.  xiv.  But  tlicre  was  another  reason  vbieh 
he  assigns  in  his  instructions  to  Gaixliner,  that  if  tlie  pope  Irould  once  by 
down  the  law,  his  conscience  would  be  at  case,  as  he  woukl  have  only  tc 
decide  on  the  fact.  Strype,  i.  App.  79.  Whether  tlic  baO  whicli  ho  at 
last  obtained,  were  of  the  tenor  which  he  required,  is  unknown:  but  if  we 
may  believe  the  king,  it  pronounced  the  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Catharine  unlawful  and  invalicf,  if  it  could  be  proved  before  tl\e  legates  that 
Arthur  was  the  king's  brother,  that  ArUuu'  and  Catliarine  had  reached  the 
years  of  puberty  when  they  maiTicd,  and  that  the  marriage,  **  as  far  as  pre- 
sumptions can  prove,*'  was  cunsunimatc J  bct\N  ceii  them.    0miii<,  iii.  Wcc. 
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To  pacify  them  be  pnmiised  under  ino  own  hand 
never  to  revoke  the  cause,  nor  to  rever8t»  the  J»^23. 
judgment  of  the  legates:  and  at  last  reluctantiy  signed  the  de- 
cretal commission.  The  pretences,  however,  of  WoIb^  did 
not  deceive  the  penetration  of  the  papal  ministers:  they  were 
aware  that  if  he  had  once  possession  of  the  bull,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  publish  it  either  with  or  without  the  permission  of 
the  pontiff;  and  to  defeat  his  purpose,  they  intrusted  it  to  the 
care  of  the  le^te  Campeggio,  with  strict  orders  never  to  suf- 
fer  it  out  of  his  own  hancb,  but  to  read  it  to  the  king  and  the 
cardinal,  and  than  to  commit  it  privately  to  the  flames.* 

Campeggio,  to  whom  at  the  request  of  Wolsey 
this  mission  had  been  confided,  was  an  eminent    ^ISSSnrio, 
canonist,  and  experienced  statesman.    After  the  ^^  * 

death  of  his  wife  in  1509  he  had  taken  holy  orders,  had  been 
honoured  with  the  cardinal's  cap  in  1517,  and  had  been  re- 
peatedly employed  by  Leo  and  his  successors  in  delicate  and 
-important  negociation8.t  %o  Francis  his  former  connexion 
with  the  emperor  rendereahim  an  object  of  jealousy:  bit 
Henry,  who  had  named  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury, 
and  had  lately^made  him  a  present  of  a  palace  in  Rome,  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  French  minister. 
Campeggio  himself  laboured  to  decline  the  appointment  on 
account  of  the  gout,  with  which  he  was  severely  afflicted:  but 
the  EngUsh  agents  were  importunate,  and  to  Clement  himself 
the  infirmity  of  the  legate  proved  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion. If  gratitude  and  affection  led  the  pontiff  to  favour  the 
king  of  England,  the  experience  of  what  he  had  lately  suffer- 
ed, taught  him  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  emperor.  Charles 
was  not  wanting  in  the  defence  of  his  aunt :  his  ambassador 
Guignonez  systematically  opposed  every  overture  ^rhich  was 
made  by  Gardiner:  and  each  prince  had  significatively  hinted  that 
his  subsequent  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome  would  depend 
on  the  treatment  which  he  should  receive,  paving  again 
consulted  his  cahonists  and  divines,  Cleniftr^foresaw  that  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  question  wouU  faVto  himself:  and 
that,  if  it  were  conformaUe  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  and 

*  'Vfie  existence  o^this  buU,  and  the  auUienticIty  of  the  promise  have 
been  disputed.  No  one  can  doubt  of  either,  who  lias  read  the  orig^inal  cor- 
reapondence.  ThdHatter  is  always  caUed  ^llhe  chirograph  of  pollicitation.'* 
Burnet,  iii.  No.  xvii.  also  xxii.  p.  56,  It  is  in  Herbert,  p.  249.  and  Burnet, 
iii.  Kec.  18.  .  f 

\  The  cardinal  brought  with  him  to  England  his  second  son  Ridolfox 
whence  Burnet,  who  was  ipiorant  that  Campeggio  had  formerly  been 
married,  takes  occasion  to  reapesent  the  youftg  man  as  a  bastard,  and  the 
father  as  ^p^on  of  immoral  cnaracter.    Burnet,  i.  p.  69.  # 
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wisest  of  his  advisersr  ^Wxmld  proire  tuifrrmiraUe  to  Hftuy. 
Hence  he  sou^t  to  prolong  the  cootroTersv^  in  the  hop^  thai 
some  unA^reseen  event  might  occur  to  relieye  him  from  his 
embamssment:  and  for  that  purpoae,  the  infirmities  of  Cam* 
ycg^o  might,  it  was  thought,  prove  of  conuderable  aerviee. 
The  legate  was  instructed  to  proceed  by  slow  joumiea;  to  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  the  parties;  to  advise  the  queen  to  enter 
a  monastery;  to  conduct  the  trial  with  due  caution,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  established  forms;  and  at  all  events  to  abstain 
from  pronouncing  judgment  till  ho  bad  consulted  the  qns- 
tolic  see.* 

^^  In  Eneland  the  cardinal  had  hardly  expedited 

fva^tiiiff  ^^^  ^^^  deqjatch,  when  the  public  business  was 
mcknera!  sun>ended  by  the  sudden  appearance  and  rapid 
May  30.  difllusion  of  the  disease,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  sweating  sickness.  The  mortality,  with 
which  its  first  visit  was  attended  in  1485,  has  been  already 
described:!  but  experience  had  tausht  the  method  of  cure:  and 
tbise,  who  now  periedied,  owed  weir  fate  to  their  own  igno- 
rance or  their  imprudence*  The  patient,  who  felt  himself 
afiected  with  sickness  and  head-ache,  was  imnfediately  put  to 
bed:  a  profuse  penq;>iration  followed:  and  at  the  dose  of 
twenty-four  hours  the  danger  was  over.  But  if,  during  that 
period,  any  part  of  the  body  were  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  the 
perspiration  ceased,  delirium  ensued,  and  in  a  few  hours  life 
was  extinguished.  Out  of  forty  thousand  cases  in  the  city  of 
London,  it  was  calculated  that  only  one  in  twenty  proved 
fatal4  At>court  the  disease  made  its  first  appearance,  among 
the  female  attendants  of  Anne  Boley n.  By  the  king's  order 
she  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  seat  of  her  father  in 
Kent:  but^she  carried  the  infection  with  her,  and,  having 
paased  through  the  usual  ordeal,  recovered.  Some  noblemen 
perished  in  the  palace  of  the  cardinal,  whose  apprehensions 
induced  him  to  elope  from  his  own  family,  and  to  conceal  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  ^  Henry,  who  saw  the  contagion  spread 
among  the  gentlemenof  his  privy  chamber,  frequenter  chang- 
ed his  residence,  locked  himself  up  from  all  communication 

*  Sanders,  32.  Lettere  di  Principi,  torn.  ii.  Sanga  a]  legato  aotto^  i.  29 
di  Mnggio,  1529.    Pallav.  i.  253.  • 

t  Hist.  vol.  V.  372. 

i  The  bishop  of  Bayonne  d bribes  the  malady  witn  his  ^^aracteristic 
p;aiety.  Ce  tnal  de  su^e,  c'est,  Monseigneur,  une  mahdie  qui  est  surrenue 
icy  depais  quatre  jour^  la  plus  ais^e  du  mondepour  xnourirr  on  a  ung  pea 
de  mal  de  teste  et  de  caeur»  souldain  on  se  mict  k  saer.  U  ne  fault  point 
de  medecin,  car  qui  se  decouvre  le  moins  du  iSonde,  ou  qui  se  couiTe  ung 
peu  trop,  en  quatre  hcures/aulcnnes  fois  en  deux  ou  troys,  on  est  dcpes- 
cm  sans  languir,  comme  on  faict  de  ccs  fachousea  ficb\Tes,  p.':13a. 
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4U1  his  BeHrafits  or  stmngers,  and,  instead  of  attending  to  his 
<'  secret  matter/'  joined  the  qoeen  in  her  devotional  exercised, 
coafeasing  himself  every  day^  and  conununicating  every  Sun- 
day and  festival.*  The  absence  of  Anne  Boleyn^  the  harmony 
in  which  he  now  lived  with  his  wife^  and  the  religious  im- 
pression iilhich  the  danger  had  left  on  his  mind,  excited  a 
suspicion,  that  he  would  abandon  his  proiect  of  a  divorce:  but 
the  despatches  of  Gardiner,  announcing  the  departure  of  Cam- 
peggio  with  the  decretal  hull  and  the  promise,  revived  his 
hopes;  and  the  contagion  had  no  sooner  ceased,  than  he  re- 
called his  mistress  to  court  Anne  was  careful 
to  employ  every  art  to  confirm  her  empire  over  ^^'  ^®' 
her  lover,  and  lavished  protestations  of  gratitude  on  the  car- 
dinal to  animate  his  exertions  in  her  favour.t  The  French 
ambassador  had  foretold  that  the  king's  passion  would  evapo- 
rate during  her  absence :  he  now  acknowledged  bis  error,  and 
declared  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  cure  the  royal 
infatuation.]: 

After  a  tedious  journey,  which  had  been  re-  1^ 

peatedly  suspended  by  fits  of  the  gout,  Campeggio    ^^"^^^ 
reached  London,  but  in  such  a  state  of  suffering      q^^  j^ 
and  weakness,  that  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to 
his  lodgings,  where  he  remained  for  several  days  confined  to 
his  bed.     Previously  to  his  arrival  a  sense  of  decency  had  in- 
duced the  king  to  remove  his  mistress  from  court     He  lived 

*  All  these  particulars  are  taken  from  the  letters  of  the  bishop  of  Bayon- 
ne,  p.  137. 149. 152. 

j-  Her  letters  to  the  cardinal  at  this  period  form  a  singular  contrast  with 
her  hostility  to  him,  when  he  could  no  long^  serve  her. — **  All  the  days 
of  my  life  f  am  mist  bound  of  all  creatures,  next  the  king^s  g^race,  to  lova 
and  serve  your  graces  of  the  which  I  beseech  you  never  to  doubt  that  ever 
I  shall  vaxy  from  this  thought  as  long  as  any  breath  is  in  my  hody.  A^  as 
touching  ^our  grace's  trouble  with  the  sweat,  I  thank  our  Lord  that  them 
that  I  desired  and  prayed  for,  are  scaped,  and  that  is  the  kin^  and  you. . .  • 
And  as  for  the  coming  of  tlie  legate,  I  desire  that  much,  and  if  it  be  God's 
pleasure,  I  pray  him  to  send  this  matter  shortly  to  a  good  end,  and  then  I 
trust,  my  lord,  to  recompense  part  of  your  great  pams.''  In  another:  *<  I  do 
know  the  great  pains  and  troubles  that  you  have  taken  for  me,  both  day  and 
night,  is  never  like  to  be  recompensed  on  my  part,  but  alonely  in  loving 
you,  next  to  the  king's  grace  above  all  creatures  living."  In  a  third: "  I 
assure  you  that  after  ttus  matter  is  brought  to  pass,  you  shall  find  me,  as  I 
aa^  bound  in  the  mean  time  to  owe  you  ray  service:  and  then  look  what 
thing  in  the  world  I  can  imagine  to  do  you  pleasure  in,  you  shall  6«i4  me 
the  gladdest  woman  in  the  world  to  do  it,  and  next  unto  the  king's  gr>^  of 
one  thing  I  make  you  Ibll  promise  to  be  assured  to  have  it,  and  that  is  my 
hearty  love,  unfeignedly  during  my  life."  See  these  letters  i<i  Burnet,  1. 
iiS,  Fiddes,  204, 205.  and  in  Heaine's  Tit  Liv.  p.  106. 

\  Je  tttis  un  mauvais  devin:  et  pour  vous  dhre  mafiuntaisie,  je  croy  que  Ic 
roy  en  est  si  avant,  qu'aultrc  que  Dicu  nc  Ten  scauroit  ostcr,  p.  164. 
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with  the  queen  apparently  on  the  same  terms  as  if  there  faa^ 
been  no  controversy  between  them.    They  continued  to  est 
at  the  same  table,  and  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed.    Catharine 
carefully  concealed  her  feelings,  and  appeared  in  public  with 
that  air  of  cheerfulness,  which  she  used  to  display  in  the  dstys 
of  her  greatest  prosperity.*    The  arrival  of  Campemo  had 
added  to  the  populanty  of  her  cause:  and  thou^  Wolsey  had 
taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  disturbance,  he  could  not 
silence  the  common  voice  of  the « people,  who  publicly  de- 
clared, that,  let  the  king  marry  whom  he  pleased,  the  hus- 
band of  the  princess  Mary  should  be  his  successor  on  the 
throne.t 

A  fortnight  elapsed  before  the  legate  was  suffi- 

^Oct^^"**  ^^^'^^'y  recovered .  to  leave  his  house.  By  the 
kine  he  was  most  graciously  received:  but  the 
caution  of  the  Italian  proved  a  match  for  all  the  arts  both  of 
Henry  and  Wolsey.  Though  the  minister  harassed  him  with 
daily  conferences,  and  the  lung  honoured  him  with  repeated 
visits;  though  his  constaiipy  was  tempted  by  flattery  and  pro- 
mises; though  his  son  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
to  himself  an  offer  was  made  of  the  rich  bishopric  of  Durham; 
he  kept  his  real  sentiments  an  impenetrable  secret,  and  never 
suffered  himself  to  be  betrayeB  into  an  unguarded  expres»on. 
To  the  reasons  and  the  solicitations  of  the  cardinal,  he  in- 
variably returned  the  same  answer;  that  it  was  his  wish  and 
his  duty  to  render  the  king  every  service  consistent  with  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  To  give  a  favourable  bias  to  his 
judgment,  it  was  thought  adviseable  to  lay  before  him  the  opi- 
nions of  canonists  and  divines:  and  these,  as  few  among  the 
natives  approved  of  the  royal  cause,  were  chiefly  sought 
among  foreigners.  For  this  purpose  the  bish^  of  jBayonne 
gave  his  own  opinion  in  writing;  and  the  most  urgent  solici- 
tations were  made  to  the  French  court  to  procure  others  with 
caution  and  secrecy. :[    Campeggio,  after  he  had  been  intro- 

*  Ke  ilea  voir  ensemble  se  scauroit  on  de  riens  appercevoir:  et  jusqu'ik 
oette  heure  n'ont  que  ung-  lict,  et  une  table.  L'^r^que  de  BayOnne^  p. 
170.  Oct  16»  1528.  I  notice  this  passage,  because  our  modem  historiaos 
teU  U8»  that  for  some  years  the  delicacy  of  Henry's  conscience  had  com- 
peUed  hhn  to  abstain  from  Catharine's  bed. 

I  Disent  que  quoiqu'on  facze,  qui  epousera  la  princesse.  sera  apres  lof 
d'Amdeterre.    Id.  p.  204. 

t  I/^v€que  de  Bayonne,  p.  205.  He  thus  describes  his  own  opinion. 
Je  tiens  qu'encores  que  le  Pape,  et  tons  les  cardinaulx  eussent,  et  par  le 
pasB^  et  par  le  present  »pprouy6  le  marriage,  qu'ib  n'ont  peu  ne  pomroy- 
ent  fcire,  estam  prouy^,  comme  Ton  dit  qu'il  est,  que  le  feu  roy  (prince) 
et  elle  ont  couch^  ensemble  ;^»r  dieu  en  a  piccza  luy-mesmes  donn€  sa 
sentence,  p.  196, 
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luced  to  Henry,  waited  on  the  queen,  first  in  private,  and 
hen  in  the  company  of  Wolsey,  and  four  other  q^  27 
3relates.  He  exhorted  her  in  the  name  of  the 
pontiff  to  Antar  a  convent;  and  then  explained  to  her  the  ob- 
jecUons  a^t«t  the  validity  of  her  marriage.  Catharine  re- 
[r^  with  modw^and  firmness:  that  it  was  not  for  herself 
^nl'^.rTi.'^^l^S^'^"*  f^"-  o*^^  ^hose  interests  were 
^JtriZZh^l^''  ^¥  *^t  ^^  presumptive  heir  to 
Je  ^.^^T5«.^^^,.^^^^  whos^  right  should  never 

be  prejudii^d  by  the  voluntary  i^^f  h^,  ^^^her:  that  she 
ttiought  It  strange  to  be  thus  mten^ted  without  previous 
lotice  on  so  delicate  and  important  j?Sa,ject:  that  she  was  a 
reak,  illiterate  woman,  a  stranger  without ^ends  or  advisers, 
»rhile  her  opponents  were  men  learned  in  thcUw  and  anxi 

h^rl?n^;i*^/J"'^^^^  that  sh; 

herefore  demanded  as  a  right  the  aid  of  counse^of  her  own 
thoice,  selected  from  the  subjects  of  her  nephew/  This  re. 
|uest  was  partially  granted:  and,  in  addition  to  cermn  EmI 
ish  prelates  and  canonists,  she  was  permitted  to  chotae  tiro 
oreign  advocates,  provided  they  were  natives  of  Flanders, 
ind  not  of  Spain.t  >aaaers, 

A  few  days  later  the  king  undertook  to  silence 
be  murmurs  of  the  people;  and  Summoned  to  his       ^"«^» 
esidence  in  the  Bridewell,  the  members  of  the       ^^^^^• 
ouncil,  the  lords  of  his  court,  and  the  mH^or,  aldernien  and 
inncipal  citizens.     Before  them  he  enumerated 
he  several  injuries  which  he  had  received  from       ^''^'  ^' 
W  emperor,  and  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  seek 
te  alliance  of  the  king  of  France.    Then  taking  to  himtelf 
redit  for  delicacy  m£  conscience,  he  described  the  scruples 
rhich  had  long  tormented  his  mind,  on  account  of  his  inar- 
lage  with  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother.    These  he  had 
t  first  endeavoured  to  suppress:  but  they  were  revived  and 
Dnfirmed  by  the  alarming  declarrflon  of  the  bishop  df  Tarbes 
I  the  presence  of  his  council.     To  tranquillize  his  mind  he 
ad  recourse  to  the  only  le^timate  remedy.    He  consulted 
le  pontiff,  who  had  appointed  two  delegates  to  hear  the 
luse;  and  by  their  judgment  he  was  determined  to  abide 


«5lJ^^*S  r*  ^^  •ccordiDjr  to  i^  .he  loaded  Wolsiy,  could 
SSLTSlS^?^  P^  by  the  legate,  modeMe  earn  locutom  lui»e. 
™«» I.  iceooRu^  11.  No.  xvu.  p.  44. 

i  r^i^'^^il*'^'!  ^^1^"^"?%  ^^  Bajronnc,  195.  The  counsel  from  FUn- 
n  came  to  England,  but  left  it  again  before  the  trial  began.    Ibid.  260. 
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He  would  therefore  warn  bis  subjects  to  be  cautious  how  Aej 
ventured  to  arraign  his  conduct  The  proudest  A&ong  tbn 
should  learn  that  he  was  their  sovereign,  and  should  answer 
with  their  heads  for  the  presumption  of  their  Uypsf^^m.^^y^ 
with  all  this  parade  of  conscious  superiority,  he  ^'id  not  gfSbat 
the  aid  of  precaution.'  A  rigorous  search  v-^  ^^i^  br  arn*? 
and  all  strangers,  with  the  exception  r-f^®*^  merchiats  &om 
each  nation,  were  ordered  to  leave  **^  city.* 
,,     ,  It  was  now  exr''!^  **^  *^®  legates  wodd 

^^^    ;        nroceed  to  tha  *^*"-  ^^^  delays  were  sought  and 
^^       SS  n%^  ««  pontiff  but  by  theTS^bim- 
self.    Cav^SP^  ^^  ^^^  ^^®  decretal  bull  to  him 
and  his  minister,  -^^^  ^^  *^*>  ^^  ^^7  ^^"^^  ®"^®  procure  ite 
publication,  the'  were  assured  of  success.     But  Campe^o 
a^ered  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions:  and  the 
Noy.  2.       ingligh  agents  were  ordered  to  extort  from  (he 
pontiff  a  pi^mission,  that  it  might  be  exhibited  at  least  to  the 
member?  of  the  priry  council.     Clement,  however,  was  in- 
exorabk:  he  insisted  on  the  faithful  performance  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  it  had  been  granted:  and  condemned  his  own 
weakness  in  listening  to  the  prayer  of  a  minister,  who  for  h» 
'  personal  interest  scrupled  not  to  endanger  the  reputation  of 
his  benefactor,  and  who  had  Aitherto  neglected  to  perform  any 
one  of  tlie  promises  to  which  he  had  bound  himsellt 

Thdbgh  from  the  moment  of  his  liberation  the 
^12^^^  pope  had  observed  the  most  rigid  neutrality  to- 
^*^^*  wards  the  powers  at  war,  he  anxiously  sought  to 
recover  the  cities  and  fortresses  which  had  been  dismemberad 
from  the  states  of  the  church  during  his  captivity,  and  wb^ 
still  remained  in  the  possessioa  of  the  etoperor,  the  duke  of 
Ferrara,  and  the  republic  of  Venice^  Wolsey,  to  secure  Ins 
favour,  had  engaged  to  procure  from  the  latter  the  restoratxm 
of  the  strong  city  of  Ravenna,  and  of  Oervia,  valuable  for  the 
revenue  derived  from  its  %alt  works:  but  all  his  exertions 
were  paralyzed  by  the  indolence  of  the  king  of  France,  who^ 
occupied  with  his  mistresses  and  his  pleasures,  thought  little 
of  promoting  Henry's  divorce,  and  still  less  of  acquiring  the 
friendship  of  Clement.  Lautrec  the  French  general  had 
driven  the  imperialists  under  the  walls  of  Naples,  and  ooiifi- 

*  Qu'n  n'y  wiroit  si  belle  teste,  qa*il  n'en  feist  roller.  Id.  318.  Halt  has 
given  us  from  memoiy  a  tUfTerent  version  of  this  speech,  p.  180.  The 
natives  of  Flanders  alone  amounted  to  15,000  men.    Bayonne,  232. 

t  Burnet,  i.  Records,  u.  No.  xvi.  xvii.  "  Which  decretal,**  says  the  king; 
**  by  his  commandment,  after  and  because  he  would  not  have  the  cffe^ 
thereof  to  ensue,  was,  after  the  flight  thereof,  embesiled  by  the  aforeaei 
cardinals."    Burnet,  iii.  Rcc.  60. 
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leDtly  anticipated  the  fall  of  that  capital:  but  neither  money 
Qor  reinf(^cementfl  were  supplied  by  his  sovereign;  a  conta- 
gious disease  insinuated  itself  into  the  camp;  the  commander- 
m-chiefj  the  English  commissary,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
soldiers  perished;  and  the  eamse of  Charlei  once  more  obtained 
the  ascendency.     At  this  favourable  moment,  when  Italv 
"WSB  prostrate  at  his  feet,  the  emperor  resolved  to  display  his 
generosity:  and  the  cardinal  Santa  Croce  was  ordered  to  re- 
store,  witfiout  conditions,  Civits  Vecchia  and  all  the  other 
Ibrtresses  to  the  pontiff,  but  at  the  s^e  time  to  watch  the 
proceedings  in  the  papal  court,  and  to  oppose  every  measure 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  Catharine.    H^ry  was  alarmed  at 
the  intelligence;  h^  suspected  the  existence  of  a  secret  under- 
standing betwesa  Charles  and  Clement:  complained  in  bitter 
terms  of  ilie  supineness  and  ingratitude  of  Francis;  and  de- 
spatched Bri^  and  Vannes,  two  new  agents,  to  Rome.* 
They  were  ordered  to  withdraw  the  pontiff  from  ^ 

his  connexion  with  the  emperor;  to  offer  him  a         ^^' 
hody  guard  of  two  thousand  men  tb  be  paid  by  the  kines  of 
£ngland  and  France;  and  to  suggest  that  he  should  proclaim 
of  his  own  authority  an  armistice  among  all  christian  princes, 
and  summon  them  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Avignon,  where 
they  mij^t  settle  their  differences  under  the  mediation  of  their 
common  father.    But  in  addition  to  this  visionary  project 
they  had  received  instructions  to  retain  the  ablest  canonists 
io  Home  as  counsel  for  the  king;  and  require  with  due  se- 
crecy, their  opinions  on  the  three  following  questions:  1. 
whether,  if  a  wife  were  to  make  a  vow  of  chasti^,  and  enter 
a  convent,  the  pope  could  not,  of  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
authorize  the  husband  to  marry  again:  2.  whether  if  the  hus- 
band were  to  enter  into  a  relisioos  order,  that  he  might 
induce  his  wife  to  do  the  same,  he  might  not  be  afterwards 
released  from  his  vow,  and  at  liberty  to  marry:  3.  and  whe- 
ther, for  reasons  of  state,  the  pope  could  not  license  a  prince 
to  have,  like  the  ancient  patriarchs,  two  wives,  of  whom  one 
only  should  be  publicly  acknowledged  and  enjoy  the  honours 
of  royalty. ''t   • 

Repeated  mortifications  had  now  announced  to 
the  minister  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  he    Constancy 
held  the  r6yal  favour,  when  his  ambition  and  his    °     emcnt. 
hopes  were  revived  by  the  unexpected  intelligence  that  the 

•  Mumtqp,  xiv.  349.  Le  Grand,  iii.  179. 182. 241. 245.  Lettcre  di  Prin- 
cipi,  torn.  ii.  Jacopo  Salriati  al  Niinsio  di  Spag^a,  Feb.  1529.  II  papa  a  Ge- 
nre, sottoi.  7di  Magfgio,  1529. 

t  Apud  Collier,  ii.  29, 30. 
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pontiffwasdyingtproflbably  was  dead.     Tbejam 
T^k       ^^  Eagland  and  France  immediately  united  mm 

efforts  to  place  him  in  the  chair  of  St  P«ier;  aoi 
their  respective  ambassadors  were  commanded  to  dk|iploy  all 
their  influence  and  anthority  to  procure  in  his  favour  the  re- 
quisite number  of  votes.*    But  Clement  defeated  their,  ex- 
pectations.   He  rose,  as  it  were^  by  miracle,  from  the:  graven 
then  relapsed  into  his  former  weakness,  and  ultimatdy  re^ 
covered.    It  would  fatigue  the  reader  to  describe  the  fluctval- 
ing  conduct  of  the  English  cabinet  during  this  period^  or  the 
new,  the  extraordinary,  and  often  contradictory  expedients  of 
the  En^ah  agentir    They  sometimes   cajoled,  sometinies 
threatened  the  pontiff:  they  forced  their  #ay  to  his  sick  bed, 
and  exaggerated  Ihe  danger  to  his  soul,*Vbuuld  he  die  ffitboat 
doing  justice  to  Henry;  they  accused  Aim  oLingi-atitude  to 
his  best  friend,  and  of  indifference  to  the  prospenty  of  the 
church.     To  all  their  remonstrances  he  returned  the  same 
answer,  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  Catharine,  what  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  justice  reqtired:  that  he  was  devoted  to  the 
king,  and  eager  to  gratify  him  in  any  manner  conformaUy 
with  honour  and  equity:  but  that  they  ought  not  to  require 
from  him  wliat  was  evidently  unjust,  or  they  would  find  tha^ 
when  his  conscience  was  concerned,  he  was  equally  insensible 
to  considerations  of  interest  or  of  danger.     By  degrees  they 
lowered  their  demands  from  the  expediting  of  a  decretal  fibU, 
to  the  revocation  of  the  cause  to  Rome,  with  a  promise  that 
it  should  be  terminated  in  favour  of  Henry;  then  to  the  grant 
of  another  commission  with  more  ample  powers;  and  lastly 
to  a  new  chirograph  of  pollicitation,  which  should  not  be 
weakened  by  any  conditional  clauses.    The  three  first mFCfe 
refused :  the  pollicitation  was  granted.! 

In  these  fruitless  negociations  no  fewer  than 
Anne  Bo-  geven  months  had  been  consumed  since  the  ar- 
at^courtr*       ^^^^^  ®^  Campeggio.     Bqt  in  proportion  as  the 

prospect  of  success  ^rew  fainter,  the  passion  of 
Henry  was  seen  to  increase.  Within  two  months  Mier  the 
removal  of  his  mistress  from  court,  he  dismissed  Catharine  to 

*  Burnet,  Reconis,  ii.  No.  xz.  Fox,  Acta  and  Hon.  ii.  202—205.  Le 
Grand,  iii.  296--305. 

f  Burnet,  i.  Records,  ii.  No.  xix.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxv.  xxvit.  The  firat  pramise 
contained  a  condition  that  the  legates  should  judge  according  to  the  tenor 
of  their  commission.  A  second  was  obtained,  but  it  was  equally  obj«6tioo> 
able.  Gardiner  was  therefore  ordered  to  say  that  it  had  been  dapaged  and 
rendered  illegible  in  passing  the  sea:  on  which  account  he  was  to  solicit  a 
renewal  of  it,  and  to  procure  tlie  insertion  of  ''as  many  of  the  neir  and 
other  pregnant,  fat  and  available  words  as  was  possible.    Ibid.  p.  65, 
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Greenwich,  and  required  Anne  Bolejrn  to  return.    But  the 
affected  to  resent  the  manner  in  whioh  she  had  been  treated: 
his  letter  and  invitation  were  received  with  contempt:  and  if 
i^he  at  length  yielded,  it  was  not  to  #ie  comcnand  of  the  king, 
bat  to  the  tears  and  ejatres^ties  of  her  father.     To  sooth  her 
'  pride,  Henry  gave  her  a  princely  establishment;  allotted  her 
apartments  richly  furnished,  and  CQatisuous  to  his  own;  and     , 
exacted  of  his  courtiers  that  ihey  should  attend  her  dally  le- 
*  ve6s,  in  ther  same  manner  in  which  they  had  attended  those  of 
the  queen."*    It  is  plain  from  the  ting's  letters,  that  though 
she  had  indulged  him  in  liberties  wh^h  no  modest  woman 
would  grant,  sh#  had  not  hitherto  gratified  his  passion:  but 
sodki  after  her  return  to  court,  it  was  rumoured  that  she  occu- 
pied the  place  of  the  queen  in  private  as  well  as  public,  in 
.  bed  no  lesslban  at  table:  and  it  was  believed  that  the  hope  or 
the  fear  of  her  pregnancy,  would  compel  Henry  to  cut  short 
all  delay,  and  to  proceed  immediately  with  his  suitt    At  the 
same  time  it  was  understood  thl^  thet  mother  of  the  king  of 
France  had  agreed  to  meet  at  Cambray,the  arqhdutchess  Mar- 
garet, for  the  purpose  of  signing  the  peace,  the  preliminaries 
of  which  had  already  been  concluded  in  secret  by  the  courts 
of  Paria  and  Madrid.     The-  intelligence  dismayed  and  irri- 
tated Henry.      He  inveighed  against  the  bad  £atith  of  his 
<^  good  brother  and  perpetual  ally,"  and  apprehended  from 
the  reconciliation  of  the  two  powers  new  obstacles  to  his  di- 
vorce; while  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  lords  of  the  council  laid 
the  whole  blame  on  the  cardinal,  who,  they  maintained,  had 
deceived  his  sovereign,  and  sacrificed  the  real  interests  of  Eng- 
land, to  his  partiality  for  the  French  alliance.     Gardiner  was 
hastily  recalled   from  Rome  to  be   tho  leading  '      * 
counsel  for  the  king;  a  license  under  the  broad  ^^ 

seal  was  issued,  empowering  the  legates  to  execute  their  com- 
mission: and,  when  Wolsey  solicited  the  appointment  of  am- 
bassador at  the  congress  of  Cambray,he  was  told  to  remain  at  • 
home,  tnd  aid  his  colleague  in  the  discharge  of  liis  judicial 
functions.  On  the  part  of  the  English  cardmalthere  was  n# 
want  of  industry  and  expedition:  but  Campeggio  obstinately  ^ 
adhered  to  established  forms;  and  neither  the  wishes  of  the 

•  Mademoiselle  de  Boulart  ^  la  fin  y  est  venue,  et  I'a  le  roy  logee  en  fort 
bcftu  logU,  qu'U  a  fatct  bien  accoustrer  tout  aupr^s  du  sien,-et  luy  est  la 
cottr  fiHCte  ordinairement  tous  les  jours  plus  grosse  que  de  long  ternes  elle 
ne  Alt  faicjje  &  la  royne.     t,*€v€quc  de  Bayonne,  p.  231.  Dec.  9. 

f  Je  me  double  fort  que  depuis  quelque  temps  ce  roi  alt  approcfx:*  blen 
pres  de  Mademoiselle  Anne:  pour  ce  ne  vous  esbahissez  pas,  si  Von  voul- 
droit  expedition;  car,  si  le  ventre  croist,  tout  sera  gastc.  Id.  p.  525.  June 
15. 
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king,  nor  the  entreaties  of  Wolsey,  nor  the  exhortations  ef 
Francis,  could  accelerate  his  progress.* 

The  court  met  in  the  parliament  chamber  at 
The  legates  the  Blackfriars,  and  summoned  the  king  and 
hear  the  queen  to  appear  on  the  eighteenth  of  June.  The 
May  31.  latter  obeyed,  but  protested  against  the  judges,  and* 
appealed  to  the  pope.  At  the  next  session  Henry 
aat  in  state  on  the,  right  of  the  cardinalstand  answered  in  due 
form  to  his  name.  Catharine  was  on  their  leftr 
and)  as  soon  as  she  was  called,  rising,  from  her 
chair,  renewed  her  protest  on  three  grotmds:  because  she  was 
a  stranger;  because  the  judges  held  benefices  in  the  realm,  the 
gift  of  her  adversary;  and  because  she  had  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  justice  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  court  constituted 
like  the  present  On  the  refusal  of  the  cardinal^  to  admit  her 
appeal,  she  rose  a  second  time,  crossed  before  them,  and  ac- 
companied by  her  maids,  threw  herself  at  the^king's  feet. 
"  Sir,''  said  she,  "I  beseech  you  to  pity  me,  a  woman  and  a 
istranger,  without  an  assured  friend,  anct  without  an  indiflerent 
counsellor.  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  I  have  always  been 
to  you  a  true  and  loyal  wife:  that  I  have  made  it  my  constant 
duty  to  seek  your  pleasure:  that  I  have  loved  all  whom  you 
loved,  whether  I  had  reason  or  not,  whether  they  were  friends 
to  me  or  foes.  I  have  been  your  wife  for  years:  1  have  brought 
you  many  children.  God  knows  thai,  when  I  came  to  your 
bed,  I  was  a  virgin;  and  I  put  it  to  your  own  conscienee  to 
say,  whether- it  was  not  so.  If  there  be  any  o£fence  which 
can  be  alleged  against  me,  I  consent  to  depart  with  infamy; 
if  not,  then  I  pray  you,  do  me  justice."  She  immediately 
rose,  made  a  low  obeisance,  and  retired.  An  officer  followed 
to  recal  her.  She  whispered  to  an  attendant,  and  then  walked 
away,  saying,  *^  I  never  before  disputed  the  will  of  my  hus- 
band, and  shall  take  the  first  opportunity  to  ask  pardon  for 
this  disobedience."t  Henry,  observing  the  impression  which 
her  address  had  niade  on  the  audience,  replied  that  .she  bad 
always  been  a  dutiful  wife:  that  his  present  suit  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  dislike  of  h^r,  but  from  the  tenderness  of  his 
own  conscience:  that  his  scruples  had  not  been  suggested  but 
on  the  contrary  discouraged  by  the  cardinal  of  York:  that  they 
were  confirmed  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes:  that  he  had  consilt- 
ed  his  confessor,  and  several  other  bishops,  who  advised  him 
to  apply  to  the  pontifif:  and  that  in  consequence  the  present 

*  See  the  letters  of  the  bishop  of  Bayonne  from  May  20  to  June  31,  in  Le 
Grand,  iii.  313^^356.  Wolsey,  in  his  distress,  solicited  the  king  of  JF^ance  to 
write  to  Campeg^io,  and  urge  the  expedition  of  the  cau$e.  • 

t  Cavend.  423, 424.    Sanders,  39,  40. 
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court  had  beenappoinied^  in  the  decision  of  which,  be  it  what 
it  might,  he  should  cheerfully  acquiesce.* 

Notwithstanding  the  qupen's  appeal  the  cause  proceeded, 
and  on  her  refusal  to  appear  in  person  or  by  her  attorney,  she 
was  pronounced  contumacious.  Several  sittings  were  held, 
but  the  evidence  and  the  arguments  were  all  on  the  same  side. 
The  king's  Counsel  laboured  to  prove  three  allegations:  1. 
that  the  marriage  between  Arthur  and  Catharine  had  been 
consummated;  whence  they  inferred  that  her  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  Henry  was  contrary  to  the  divine  law:  2.  that  sup- 
posing the  case  admitted  of  dispensation,  yet  the  bull  of  Julius 
II.  had  been  obtained  under  false  pretences;  and  3.  that  the 
breve  of  dispensation  produced  by  the  queen,  which  remedied 
the  defects  of  the  bull,  was  an  evident  forgery.  As  Catharine 
declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  no  answer  was  returned: 
but,  if  the  reader  impartially  weigh  the  proceedings,  which 
are  still  upon  record,  he  will  admit,  that  on  the  two  first  points 
the  royal  advocates  completely  failed:  and  that  the  third, 
though  appearacnces  were  in  their  favour,  was  far  from  being, 
proved,  t  Wolsey  had  his  own  reasons  to  urge  his^  colleague 
to  a  speedy  decision:  but  Campeggio,  unwilling  to  pronounce 
against  his  conscience,  and  afraid  to  irritate  the  king,  solicited 
the  pope  by  letter  to  call  the  cause  before  himsel£  To  add 
to  their  common  perplexity  despatehes  had  arrived  from  the 
agents  at  Rome,  stating  that  the  queen's  appeal,  with  an  affi- 
diavit  of  the  reasons  on  which  it  was  grounded,  had  been  re* 
ceived;  that  the  ambassadors  of  Charles  and  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand, daily  importuned  the  pontiif  in  favour  of  Catharine; 
that  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  emperor  and  Clement 
had  rendered  the  latter  less  apprehensive  of  the  royal  displea- 
sure; that  to  prevent  an  inhibition,  they  had  been  compelled  * 
to  deny  that  proceedings  had  commenced  in  England,  an  as- 
sertion, which  every  one  knew  to  be  false;  and  that  Clement, 
unable  to  refuse  to  an  emperor  what  he  could  not  in  justice 
refuse  to  a  private  individual,  would  in  a  few  days  revoke 

•  Cavend.  425—428.  These  Speeches  are  treated  by  Bumet  as  fictions. 
He  supposes  that  the  queen  did  not  attend  on  the  21st,  because  according 
to  the  register  of  the  trial  the  legates  on  that  day  ordered  her  to  be  senred 
with  a  peremptory  citation  to  appear:  and  adds,  that  Henry  never  appear- 
ed in  the  court  at  all..  (Bume^  iii.  46.)  He  had  however  forgotten  a  let- 
ter published  by  himself  in  his  first  volume  from  the  king  to  his  agents,  in 
v^hich  Henry  says,  **  on  that  day  we  and  the  queen  appeared  in  person" — 
and  adds,  after  her  departure  she  was  tlirice  preconisate,  and  called  eftsoonft 
to  return,  and  on  her  refusal  a  citation  was  decerned  for  her  appearance  on 
Friday  next."  Burnet,  i.  Records,  78.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  narrative 
of  Cavendish  is  correct :  and  that"  the  citaiion  was  ordered  not  in  conse- 
quence of  her  non-appearance  at  all,  but  ol*  her  departure  after  appearing. 

j  Sec  note  (C)  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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tlie  commisflioiii  and  reserve  the  togaizance  of  the  cause  to 
himself. 

The  legates  had  been  careful  to  prolong  tha 
T^^y**".  trial,  by  repeated  adjournments,  till  theyreachid 
^^^    ^       that  term,  when  the  summer  vacation  comffleaced,  * 

according  to  the  practice  of  the  Rota.    On  tlie 
Jul  23        twenty-third  of  July  they  held  the  last  session: 

the  king  attended  in  a  neighbouring  room,  (nm 
which  he  could  see  and  hear  the  proceedings:  and  hiscoaaiel 
in  lofty  terms  called  for  the  judgment  of  the  court  But  Cam- 
peggio  replied :  that  judgment  must  be  deferred  till  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings  had  been  laid  before  the  pontiff:  thtt  ho 
had  come  there  to  do  justice,  and  no  consideration  should 
divert  him  from  his  duty.  He  was  too  old^  and  weak,  and 
sickly  to  seek  the  favour,  or  fear  the  resentment,  of  any  man. 
The  defendant  had  challens^ed  him  and  his  colleague  as  judg^ 
because  they  were  the  subjects  of  her  opponent.  To  avoid 
error,  they  had  therefore  determined  to  consult  the  apostolic 
pee,  and  for  that  purpose  adjourned  the  court  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  next  term,  in  the  beginningof  October. 
At  these  words,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  as  had  been  preooneort- 
ed,  striking  the  table,  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  tlwt  the 
old  saw  was  now  verified:  "Never  did  cardinal  bring  good 
to  England!"  Though  Wolsey  was  aware  of  the  danger, his 
spirit  could  not  brook  this  insult  Rising  with  apparent  caloH 
ness,  he  said,  ^<  Sir,  of  all  men  living  you  have  least  reason  to 
dispraise  cardinals:  for  if  I,  a  poor  cardinal,  had  not  been, you 
would  not  at  this  present  have  had  a  head  upon  your  shool- 
jdersy  wherewith  to  make  such  a  brag  in  disrepute  of  us,  who 
have  meant  you  no  harm,  and  have  given  you  no  cause  ol 
'  offence.  If  you,  my  lord,  were  the  king's  ambassador  in  fo- 
reign parts,  would  you  venture  to  decide  on  important  matters 
wi&out  first  consulting  your  sovereign?  We  are  also  com- 
missioners, and  cannot  proceed  to  judgment  without  the 
knowledge  of  him,  from  whom  outauthority  proceeds.  There- 
fore do  we  neither  more  nor  less  than  our  commission  alio*'' 
eth :  and  if  any  man  will  be  offended  with  us,  he  is  an  unwise 
man.  Pacify  yourself  then,  my  lord,  and  speak  not  reproach- 
fully of  your  best  friend.  You  know  what  friendship  I  h*^® 
shown  you:  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  -revealed  it  either 
to  my  own  praise  or  your  dishonour. ''  The  court  was  now 
dissolved,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight  it  was  known  tw 
Clement  had  revoked  the  commission  of  the  legates  on  tw 
fifteenth  of  the  same  month.'^ 

•  Cavendish,  434.    Herbert,  278.    The  altercation  between  tbfi^* 
and  the  cardinal  has  been  rejected  by  some  writers,  because  the  presence 
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Henry  tfeemed  to  bear  the  disappointment  with  a  compo- 
sure of  mind,  which  was  unusual  to  him.  But  he  had  been 
prepared  for  the  event  by  the  conduct  of  the  legates,  and  the 
despatches  of  his  envoys;  and  the  intelligence  of  the  revoca- 
tion was  accompanied  with  a  soothing  and  exculpatory  letter 
from  the  pontiff.  By  the  advice  of  Wolsey  he  resolved  to 
<ionceal  his  real  feelings;  to  procure  the  opinions  of  learned 
men  in  his  favour;  to  effect  the  divorce  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority within  the  realm;  and  then  to  confirm  it  by  act  of  par- 
liament The  bishop  of  Bayonne,  who  had  unequivocally 
pronounced  his  opinion  in  its  favour,  was  desired  both  by  the 
king  and  the  cardinal,  to  return  to  France  under  the  pretext 
of  visiting  his  father,  and  to  solicit  the  approbation  of  the 
French  universities.* 

Campeggio  was  now  dismissed  with  valuable 
presents,  and  thanks  for  his  services;!  but  his    ^^tcmpti 
colleague  was  destined  to  Console  with  his  suffer-    ^^i^y. 
ings  the  disappointment  of  Henry  and  Anne.  The 
symptoms  of  his  approaching  disgrace  were  too      g^^  2^ 
many  and  too  evident  to  escape  his  notice:  still 
he  cherished  the  hope  that  some  lucky  chance  might  enable 
him  to  recover  the  royal  favour;  andimprudently  trusted  the 
hollow 'professions  of  men,  who,  though  they  had  served  him 
faithfully  in  prosperity,  were  ready  to  betray  his  confidence 
in  his  declining  fortune.]:    But  most  he  had  reason  to  fear 
the  arts  of  the  woman,  who  the  last  year  so  solemnly  assured 
him,  that  her  gratitude  should  be  commensurate  with  Her  life. 
It  was  not  long  since  Anne  had  measured  her  influence  with 
his,  and  had  proved  victorious.     For  some  offence  Wolsey 
had  driven  sir  Thomas  Cheney  from  court     Cheney  appeal- 
ed to  the  king's  mistreds:  and  Henry  reprimanded  the  "cardi- 
nal,  and  recalled  the  exile..§    Now  she  openly  avowed  her 

of  Sufiblk  18  not  mentioned  in  the  register.  But  he  may  be  incladed  among 
**  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  bishop  of  Elv  and  others:"  and  it  is  improbable 
that  a  writer,  who  was  present,  diould  na?e  invented  or  confirmed  the  ac- 
count, if  it  had  been  false. 

*  Lettres de P6v6que deBayonne, 339.  342. 355. 

f  At  Dover,  however,  a  body  of  armed  men  burst  into  his  room  and 
aearched  his  trunks,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  conveying  away  the 
treasure  of  Wolsey.  L'6v£que  de  Bayonne,  369.  Some  have  supposed 
that  their  real  object  was  to  find  the  decretal  bull,  o1he)rs  that  they  were 
in  search  of  Henry's  letters  to  Anne  Boleyn.  Tliese,  however,  liad  been 
sent  beforehand  by  his  son  Ridolfo,  and  are  still  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
library.    Herb.  SSr.    Fiddes,  468.    Cavendish,  445. 

#  Je  voy  qu'il  a  fiance  en  aulcuns  faits  de  sa  main,  lesquels  je  suis  seur 
luy  ont  tourn€  la  robe.  Le  pis  est,  qu'il  ne  Tcntend  pas.  L'^v£que  de 
Bayonne,  356. 

i  L'^vdque  de  Bayonne,  !291. 
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hostility,  and  eagerly  seconded  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  sod  Suf- 
folk, and  her  father  the  viscount  Rochford,  in  iheir  united  it- 
tempts  to  precipitate  the  downfal  of  the  minister.  They  in- 
sinuated that  he  had  never  been  in  earnest  in  the  prosecufioB 
of  the  divorce;  and  had  uniformly  sacrificed  the  intereats  of 
his  sovereign  to  those  of  the  king  of  France.  In  proof  of  the 
first  charge  they  instanced  his  request  to  attend  the  coapem 
at  Cambray,  instead  of  opening  the  commission:  in  proof  of 
the  second  they  alleged  that  during  the  war  with  France  he 
had  constantly  corresponded  with  the  lady  regent,  had  ae- 
cepted  presents  from  her,  and  at  her  request  had  compelled 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  retreat  from  Mondidier,  when  he 
might  have  advanced  and  taken  the  city  of  Paris."  The  wil- 
lingness with  which  the  kine  listened  to  these  suggestioH^ 
assured  them  of  success;,  and  over  their  cups  they  not  only 
ventured  to  predict  the  ruin  of  .Wolsey,  but  threatened  to 
humble  the  pride  of  the  churchmen,  and  to  ease  them  of  that 
load  of  wealth  which  encumbered  the  successors  of  the  ap<» 
tles-t  It  was  therefore  with  surprise  and  consteraation  that 
ihey  witnessed  the  gracious  reception  of  the  cardinal,  when  be 
waited  on  the  king  at  Grafton  in  Northamptonshire.'  Henry 
took  him  by  the  hand,  conversed  with  him  familiarly  in  pub- 
lic, granted  him  a  long  and  private  audience  in  his  closet,  and 
when  he  took  leave,  requested  him  to  return  the  following 
day.  His  enemies  began  to  tremble  for  their  own  safe^: 
they  were  relieved  from  their  apprehensions  by  the  ascenden- 
ey  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  the  same  evening  extorted  from  hef 
lover  a  promise,  that  he  would  never  more  spe^k  to  Wobey. 
Henry  rode  out  with  her  at  an  early  hour  the  next  loan- 
ing, dined  in  her  company  at  Harewell  park,  and  did  not  re- 
turn home  till  the  cardinal,  tn  consequence  of  a  hint  which  la 
bad  received,  was  departed  for  London.  J 
ffiidii-  '^*  ^^'^  commencement  uf  tlie  Michaelmas  ' 

giatx.  VVobey  prorucdecl  in  liis  usual  state  to 

eery:  on  the  saiEHi  ilay  the  atlomcy- 

against  him  lv\ii  l^illsip  the  court 
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charging  tum  with  having  as  lesate  a 
the  16th  of  Richard  IL.  commoDly  aLJM  -Jut  s^^^  li  rrx 
munire.     Nothiag  could  be  more  isl-z-^six  itih  ilj*  inw 
cution.     It  was  doubtful  wbeibo-  ibe  kru^^K'  «im  po^.i  > 
more  iniquitous  than  this  pt«seei:".^M.     It  i 
ther  the  legatine  court  could  be  bn?:zHt  wiiils  i 
of  the  statute:  it  was  certain  thii  the  ord-^  s»i  rrrr-kca^ 
obtained  the  royal  license,  and  was  iz.errl:<rr  xr-nzs^js^  w 
hold  it  both  by  immemorial  aaz%  and  trj?  K=>r6:^  -ic  Titf- 
liaroeot.     This  stroke,  though  it  wasnoi  n*;eiaeKei,T'-.;5- 
ed  him  into  despair.*     He  knew  the  stem  and  irrhki'M  an- 
per  of  his  prosecutor:  to  have  maiotaineiJ  h'n  iaK)cs>a«T«.>d 
have  been  to  exclude  the  hope  of  forpTeness;  icd  ii.-^^  bt* 
moreover  a  "night-crow,"  to  use  his  own  t-ipfe*<n»,  cje 

! assessed  tho  royal  ear,  and  misrepresented  the  looff  harn- 
ess of  his  actions.     On  these  accounts  he  s^:b- 
mitted  without  a  murmur  to  every  demand.    He 
resigned  the  seals  to  thedukesof  Norfolk  and  SoffoJL:  orir-- 
ed  his  attornies  to  plead  guilty  to  both  indict, -nenis,  wi'Jt  l-j 
observation,  that  as  he  was  not  conscioos  of  bavins  o&d«^, 
he  threw  himself  with  the  greater  confidence  on  tixrojj 
mercy;  and,  on  condition  that  he  might  retain 
his  preferments  in  the  church,  transferred  by     **■  — 
deed  his  whole  personal  estate  (it  was  rahed  at  Sw.wn 
crownst)  to  the  king,  saying  that  nnce  be  had  me^nd  aj 
from  the  royal  bounty,  it  was  with  pleaanre  Ibit  Ik  marwi 
all  to  his  benefactor.     It  was  intimated  to  tdnnkx  ■±^  t ,., 
meant  to  reside  iit  York  place  during  the  pirl-azMTi.  c-  -'^^ 
he  might  retire  to  Aaher,  a  seat  belonpnr  to  lui  bsa-^^  uf 
Winchester.     When  he  entered  his  b««,  be  -»  Kr^raw 
to  behold  the  river  covered  with  boats,  and  l^oed  -■  -  W- 
tors._    Both  the  courtiers  and  the  dtfzat  fca>  ^.^^ 
together  to  behold  his  arrest  and  eommJlnxnt  to  &e  Tvm^: 

'  The  re»der  may  fbrm  an  Kcnnte  him  rfhw  „^^ 


f 
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but  he  disappointed  their  curiosity  and  their  hopes;  landed  at 
Putney;  and,  as  he  ascended  the  hiU,  was  met  by  Nonia,  a 
groom  of  the  chamber,  who  brought  him  a  seicretbut  gracious 
message  from  Henry;  not  to  despair,  but  to  remember,  that 
the  king  could  at  any  time  give  him  more  than  h&  had  now 
taken  away.  Overpowered  with  joy  and  gratitude,  the  car- 
dinal sunk  on  his  knees,  and  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  sovereign.* 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  conduct  of  Hen- 
He  receiye*  ^y^  unless  we  suppose  that  he  still  retained  for  his 
favours  fivm  ^^^  favourite  a  feeling  of  partiality,  which  neither 
Henry.  the  representations  of  his  council,  nor  the  arts  of 

his  mistress  could  entirely  extinguish.     He  coo- 
tinued  to  send  to  the  cardinal  from  time  to  time  consoling 
messages,  and  tokens  of  his  afiefction.     When  the  court  pro- 
nounced judgment  against  him,  he  took  him  under  the  royal 
protection;  and  when  a  bill  of  impeachment,  enumerating 
forty-four  real  or  imaginary  offences,  and  signed  by  fourteen 
ppers  and  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  had  been  introduced 
J.      ^         into  the  house  of  commons,!  he  procured  ft  to  be 
thrown  out  by  the  agency  of  Cromwell,  who  from 
the  service  of  the  cardinal  had  passed  to  that  of  the  kin&| 
The  French  ambassador,  unable  to  foresee  what  might  be  Uie 
issue  of  the  struggle,  advised  his  court  tb  render  to  the  fatten 
minister  such  good  offices,  ad,  without  giving  causeof  offence 
to  the  existing  administration,  might  be  gratefully  remember- 
ed by  Wolsey,  if  he  should  finally  triumph  over  his  enemies.§ 

At  Asher  Wolsey  found  hiniself  destitute  of 
His  con-  ^^^  comforts,  almost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Yorkshire.  '^^®  comparison  of  his  present  with  his  past  con- 
dition filled  him  with  the  most  gloomy  appreheo^' 
sions:  and  the  anguish  of  his  mind  rapidly  consumed  the 
vigour  of  his  constitution.     About  Christmas  he  fell  into  a 

♦  Cavendish,  450. 

t  Fiddes,  Collect,  p.  \72,  The  contents  of  thk  bill,  vhich  evidentlv 
containR  whatever  could  be  said  against  Wolsey  by  his  bitterest  enraueii 
may  be  considered  as  a  presumptive  proof  of  his  innocence.  Burnet  un- 
accountably takes  for  granted  every  charge  in  it,  but  he  should  have  re- 
collected that  it  was  not  only  not  proved,  but  actu^y  rejected  by  the  house 
of  commons.  Wolsey  says  of  its  contents:  **  whereof  a  great  part  be  un- 
tnie:  and  those,  which  be  true,  are  of  such  sort,  that  by  die  domg  thereof 
no  malice  or  untruth  can  be  arrected  unto  me»  neither  to  the  prince's  per' 
son,  nor  to  Uie  realm."    Ibid.  207. 

i  Cavendish,  4f63.  I  ascribe  its  rejection  to  the  king,  from  the  cfaancter 
of  Cromwell,  and  the  general  subserviency  of  the  parliaments  in  tinis  reign. 
Cromwell  would  not  have  dared  to  oppose  the  bill,  nor  the  commons  to  re- 
ject it,  had  they  ncyt  received  an  intimation  that  such  was  the  royal  pleasure. 

§  L'^veque  de  Bayonne,  p.  380. 
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fever^  which  obstinately  defied  the  powerB  of  medicine. 
When  Henry  heard  of  his  danger,  he  exclaimed;  "  God  for- 
bid that  he  should  die.  I  would  not  lase  him  for  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  ^^  He  immediately  ordered  three  physicians 
to  hasten  to  Asher;  repeatedly  assured  the  cardinal  of  his 
unabkted  attachment;  and,  no  longer  concealing  his  anxiety 
from  Anne  Boleyn,  compelled  her  to  send  to  the  sick  man  a 
tablet  of  gold,  for  a  token  of  reconciliation."*^ 

.  As  the  agitation  of  Wolsey's  mind  subsided,  the  health  of 
his  body  was  restored:  but  his  enemies  had  prepared  for  him 
a  new  conflict,  and  required  of  him  additional  sacrifices.    The 
promises  which  had  been  made, to  him,  were  disregarded: 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  all  his  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ments, excepting  the  bishoprics  of  York  and  Winchester. 
Out  of  the  former  the  king  annexed  York  place, 
the  town  residence  of  the  archbishops,  to  the      p^ff  7 
crown  for  ever :  the  income  of  the  letter,  with 
the  reservation  of  one  thousand  crowns  to  the  cardinal,  was 
shared  among  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  viscount  Rochford, 
and  the.friends  of  the  ruling  party:t  and  in  return      p  .   .^ 
Wolsey  himself  received  a  general  pardon,  and  a 
release  from  all  debts  due  to  the. crown  for  bis  maintaioance 
since  the  day  of  his  conviction.} 

When  he  had  assented  to  every  demand,  he  was  allowed 
to  exchange  Asher  for  Richmond,  where  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  with  tlie  monks  of  the  Charterhouse.  Still  his  vicinity 
to  the  court  alarmed  the  jealousy  of  his  enemies:  and  a  pe- 
remptory order  to  reside  within  his  arch bisiiopric,  drove  him, 
notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  remonstrances,  to  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  miles.  Henry,  to  soften  the  rigour  of 
his  exile,  had  recommended  liim  in  the  warmest  terms  to  the 
attention  of  the  northern  nobility:  and- Wolsey  by  his  con- 
duct and  generosity  quickly  won  their  esteem.  His  thoughts 
seemed  entirely  devoted  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  concerns 
of  his  station.  On  every  Sunday  and  holiday  he  rode  to  some 
country  church,  celebrated  mass  in  public,  ordered  one  of  his 
chaplains  to  preach  to  the  people,  and  at  the  conclusion  di^- 

# 

*  Cavendish,  471. 

\  These  were  tlie  lord  Samlis  and  h'rs  son  IMiomas,  sir  Willlkm  Fitz  william, 
sir  Henry  GuiUbrd,  sir  John  Russel  and  Mr.  Norris.  llieir  pensions  ought 
to  have  ceased  at  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  who  had  only  a  life  interest  in 
tlie  bishopric:  but  they  were  then  settled  on  them  for  life  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment.    Rolls,  clxxxviii.  St.  22.  Hen.  Vllf .  22.  • 

4  Henry  had  stipplied  him  with  money  to  pay  part  of  his  debts,  and  with 
a  quantity  of  plate,  furniture  and  provisions,  valued  at  63t^.  3*.  7 id. 
Kym.  xiv.  365—376.  In  the  Archaeologia,  xviii.  57.  may  be  seen  a  letter 
from  the  cardinal  to  Gardiner  soliciting  his  aid  in  expediting  the  pai'don. 

Vol.  VI,  16 
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tributed  alms  to  the  poor.  He  made  it  bU  favourite  emplo;* 
ment  to  reconcile  families  at  variance;  a  tedious  and  e:^pen« 
sive  office,  as  he  frequently  satisfied  the  injured  or  discon* 
tented  partjr  out  of  bis  own  purser  Evpry  gentleman  in  the 
county  was  welcome  to  his  tsuble^  which  was  plentifully  thou^ 
not  extravaj^tljr  supplied:  and,  in  repairing  the  houses  and 
building^)  beiongiiig  to  his  see,  he  gave  employment  to  three 
hundred  workme^.  The  more  he  was  known,  the  more  be 
was  beloved:  the  ^en,  to  whom  in  prosperity  he  had  been 
an  object  of  hatred,  applauded  his  coi^duct  under  adversity; 
and  even  at  court  his  name  was  occasionally  whispered  with 
feelings  of  approbation.  But  the  fear  of  offending  Aooe 
imposed  silence  on  his  friends;  and  his  enemies  were  careful 
to  paint  all  his  actions  to  the  king  in  false  and  odious  colours.* 
The  cardinal  had  invited  the  nobility  of  the  county  to  as* 
sist  at  his  installation  on  the  7th  of  November;  on  the  4th 

he  was  unexpectedly  arrested  at  Cawood  on  a 

restedlfbr       charge  of  high  treason.     What  was  the  particular 

i^^ju,^^  crime  alleged  against  him,  we  know  not:  but  the 

Nov.  4.         king  asserted  that  his  very  servants  hadi  accused 

him  of  practising  against  the  government  both 
within  and  without  the  realm:  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
suspicion  of  Henry  was  awakened  by  the  correspondence  of 
the  cardinal  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France.t  Wolsey. 
betrayed  no  symptoms  of  guilt:  the  king  had  not,  he  main- 
tained, a  more  loyal  subject  than  himself:  nor  did  he  seek  any 
other  favour  than  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers. 

His  health  would  not  allow  him  to  travel  with  expedition: 

and  at  Sheffield  park,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Shrews- 

°^*    •       bury,  he  was  seized  with  a  dysentery  which  con- 

,  fined  him  a  fortnight.     As  soon  as  he  was. able  to  mount  his 

mule,  he  resumed  his  journey :  but  feeling  his  strength  rapidly 

Nov.  26.        decline,  he  said  to  the  abbot  of  Leicester,  as  he 

entered  the  gate  of  the  monastery,  *<  Father  ab- 
His  4cath.       ^^^  ^  ^^  come  to  lay  my  bones  among  you.'' 

He  was  immediately  carried  to  his  bed:  and  the 
second  day  seeing  Kyngston,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  in 

•  These  particulars  appear  from  the  extracts  of  Cromwell's  lelten  to 
Wolsepr  St  this  period,  in  Fiddes,  Collect  p.  208,  209. 

t  Ml  disse  el  re,  che  contro  de  S.  M.  el  macliinava  nelreg^o  e  fliori,  em'a 
detto  dove  et  come,  e  che  un*  e  forei  piu  dun'  de  suoi  servitori  Thanno  e 
•coperto  cd  accusato,  Joaechino  apud  Le  Grand,  iii.  529.  Nov.  10.  The 
king  took  great  pains  ta  convince  Joaechino  that  he  was  not  suspected  of 
behig  an  accomplice:  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  even  swore  that  he 
was  not  Hence  I  think  it  probable  that  the  cardinaFs  letters  passed  throtigh 
ms  hands. 
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hk  chamber,  he  addresseci  him  in  these  well-known  words : 
^  Master  Kyngdtob,  I  pray  you  have  me  commended  to  his 
Majesty:  and  beseech  him  on  my  behalf  to  call  to  mind  all 
things  that  have  passed  between  us,  especially  respecting 
good  queen  Catharine  and  himself:  and  then  shall  his  grace's 
conscience  know  whether  I  have  offended  him  or  not  He 
is  a  prince  of  most  royal  courage:  rather  than  miss  any  part 
of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  one  half  of  his  kingdom:  and  I  do 
assure  you,  I  have  often  kneeled  before  him,  sometipies  for 
three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  from  his  appetite,  and 
could  not  prevaiL  And,  master  Kyngston,  had  I  but  served 
God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  king,  he  would  not 
hav6  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  But  this  is  my  just 
reward  for  my  pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my  service  to 
God,  but  only  my  duty  to  my  prince.  "*  Having  received  the 
last  consolations  of  religion,  he  expired  the  nex  j^^^  ^9. 
morning  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  The  best 
eulogy  on  his  character  is  to  be  found  in  the  contrast  between 
the  conduct  of  Henry  before,  and  after  the  cardinal's  fall. 
As  long  as  Wolsey  cbntinued  in  favour,  the  royal  passions 
were  confined  within  certain  bounds;  the  moment  his  influ- 
ence was  extinguished,  they  burst  through  every  restraint^ 
and  by  their  caprice  and  violence  alarmed  his  subjects,  and 
astonished  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

The  eventful  history  of  this  great  minister  has 
led  us  into  the  autumn  of  the  year  succeeding  ^?  "?]•' 
his  disgrace:  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  this 
period,  and  to  notice  the  changes  occasioned  by  his  removal 
from  the  royal  councils.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  became  pre- 
sident of  the  cabinet:  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  earl  marshal,  and 
the  viscount  Rochford,  soon  afterwards  created  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, retained  their  former  places.  To  appoint  a  successor 
to  Wolsey  in  the  chancery  was  an  object  of  great  importance. 
If  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  proposed,  he  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  churchman  :t  and  the 
office  was  at  length  given  to  sir  Thomas  More,  the  treasurer 
of  the  household,  and  chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster* 
Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  succeeded  More:  and  Dr.  Stephen 

*  CaTendiBby  513—535.  In  the  printed  editions  it  is  asserted  that  the 
cardinal  poisoned  himself,  but  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  shown  that  it  was  an  in« 
teniolation.    The  passage  is  not  in  the  manuscript  copies.  Ibid. 

t  Erasmus  (£p.  p.  1347.)  says  that  Warham  refused  the  office.  I  rather 
believe  the  bishop  of  Bajronne*  who,  only  three  days  before  More  accepted 
it,  says  that  it  would  not  be  given  to  a  diurchman.  On  ne  scait  encore  qui 
aura  le  aceau.  Je  croy  bien  que  les  prestres  n'y  toucheront  plus,  et  que  i 
ce  parlement  iJs  auront  de  tenribles  alarmes.    Oct.  22.  p.  378. 
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€rardiner  was  made  secretary  to  the  kiw  wjao  believed  fain 
to  have  inherited  the  abilities  of  the  carainal,  and  would  hare 
raised  him  perhaps  to, equal  power,  could  he  have  been  in- 
duced to  relinquish  his  profession  as  a  churchman.*  Tfaeie 
six  formed  the  privy  council:  but,  if  Jwe  may  believe  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  French  ambassador  to  his  ccMut,  Aone 
Boleyn  was  the  real  minister,  who  through  her  uacle  and 
father  niled  in  the  cabinet,  and  by  the  infloence  of  her  cbanaa 
exercised  tlie  most  despotic  sway  over  the  heart  and  mind  of 
"her  lorer.t 

It  may  justly  excite  surprise  that  More  shoold 
More  18  accept  this  dangerous  office.      With  a  delicate 

chancellor,      conscience  and  a  strpng  sense  of  duty,  he  was  not 

a  fit  associate  for  less  timorous  colleaguesr  the 
-difficulties,  w^hich  in  the  course  of  two  years  compelled  him 
to  retire  from  court,  must  even  now  have  stared  him  in  the 
face;  and  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  avoid,  but  uncertain  if 
he  could  weather,  the  storm.  As  a  scholar  he  was  ceie» 
brated  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  as  a  lawyer  he  had  loi^ 
practised  with  applause  and  success.  From  the  office  of 
under  sherifi*  or  common  Serjeant  Hem'y  had  called  him  to 
court,  had  employed  him  in  different  embassies,  and  had  le- 
warded  him  with  the  lucrative  prcfern>ent8  which  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  The  merit  of  More  was  univerBally 
acknowledged :  even  Wolsey  declared  that  he  knew  no  one 
more  worthy  to  be  his  successor :  but  there  were  few  iofitan^ 
ces  in  which  the  se^ils  had  been  intrusted  to  any  but  dignified 
churchmen,  none  in  which  they  had  been  given  to  a.simple 

knight.      On  this  account  he  was  accompanied 
o^f^26        ^  ^^^  ^^^  chamber  by  a  crowd  of  bishops  nad 

noblemen;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  condiicled 
him  to  his  seat,  pronounced,  an  culogium  on  his  talents  and 
virtues,  and  observed  that,  if  in  this  instance  the  king  bad 
departed  from  ancient  precedent,  he  was  fully  justified  by  the 
superior  merit  of  the  new  chancellor.  More  in  return  pro- 
fessed his  obligation  to  the  king,  and  to  the  duke;  and  at  the 
same  time  paid  an  eloquent  compliment  to  the  abilities  of  his 
predecessor,  whose  example  would  stimulate  him  to  the  fiutb- 
ful  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  whose  fall  would  teach  him  to 
moderate  his  ambition,  j: 

*  11  sera  fprt  avant  au  maniement  des  affairesy  principalcment  fi'3  feuk 
jetter  le  froc  aux  horties.    Bayonne»  p.  378, 

t  Le  ducde  Norfock  est  faict  chef  Je  ce  conseil,  et  en  sod  absence  celuy 
de  SoufTock,  et  par  dessu9  tout  mademoiselle  Anne.  Id.  p.  377.  380.  384. 

*  Rym.  xiv.350.     Stapkton,  Vit.  Mori,  173—177.  Sec  More's  diameter 
in  Pole,  fol.  xc.  xci. 
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For  Mine  iime  a  ruxoQur  had  prevailed  that  a 
great  stroke  was. meditated  agaitist  the  wealth  or  Attack  on 
the  immunities  of  the  church.  When  the  parUa-  ^^V'^ThT" 
ment  assembledi  three  bills  respecting  mortuaries^  clergy. 
the  probate  of  wills,  and  the  plurality  of  benefices^ 
were  passed  in  the  lower  house :  but  in  the  house  of  lords  the 
bishops  and  Abbots  offered  so  vigorous  an  opposition,  that  the 
most  obnoxious  clauses  were  either  modified  or  expunged. 
Of  those  which  remained^  two  deserve  the  notice  of  the 
reader,  as  being  the  first  which  in  this  reign  were  enaoted  in 
opposition  to  the  papal  authority.  By  these  every  clergyman, 
whp  had  obtained  in  the  court  of  Rome  or  elsewhere  a  license 
of  nonresidence  on  his  cure,  or  a  dispensation  to  hold  more 
benefices,  than  the  statute  allowed,  became  liable,  in  the  first 
case,  to  a  fienalty  of  twenty  pounds;  in  the  second,  to  a  penalty 
of  seventy  pounds,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  profits  arising 
from,  such  benefi<^es.*  At  the  same  time  the  new  administra- 
tion introduced  a  bill  to  release  the  king  from  the  payment  of 
any  loans  of  money  which  might  have  been  made  to  him  by 
his  subjects.  It  passed  through  the  upper  house  with  few 
observations:  in  the  lower  the  opposition  was  obstinate;  but 
a  majority  had  been  previously  secured  by  the  introduction 
of  members,  who  held  offices  either  under  the  king  or  his 
ministers.  By  the  nation  this  iniquitous  act  was  loudly  con- 
demned. Six  years  had  elapsed  since  the  loans  were  made: 
and  in  many  instances  the  securities  had  passed  by  sale  or  gift 
or  bequest  from  the  hands  of  the  original  creditors  into  those 
of  others.  To  justify  the  measure,  it  was  contended  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  under 
the  king's  paternal  care  called  on  his  subjects  to  display  their 
gratitude  by.  cancelling  his  debts:  a  pretext  which,  if  true, 
reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  administration  of  Wolsey; 
if  false,  ought  to  have  covered  his  successors  with  disgrace,  t 

I  have  already  noticed  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Rome  and  Madrid.     It  was    ^'SogS!*^ 
followed  by  an  interview  between  Charles  and 
Clement  at  Bologna,  where  during  four  months  they  both 
resided  under  the  same  roof.    To  Henry  this  meeting  seemed 

*  The  lower  house  of  convocfttion  complained  but  in  vain  of  IheM  statutes, 
because  the  clergy  Imd  neither  given  their  assent  to  them,  nor  been  asked 
for  thdr  adWce.  (Ad  qua  facienda  nee  consenserunt  per  se,  nee  per  pro- 
cuiatores  suot,  neque  super  iisdem  consulti  fuerunt.  Collier,  ii.  Records, 
xxvni. )  This  was  certainly  tlie  constitutional  Umgfuage  of  former  times :  but 
it  was  so  long  since  it  had  been  used,  that  it  was  disregarded  by  the  king. 

f  BoUa,  cxfrii.  Burnet,  i.  Riec.  82,  A  similar  ffrant  was  made  by  the  clergTi', 
Wlk.  Con.  iii.  717. 
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to  present  a  favourable  opportunity  of  proceeding  y^A  %e 
divorce:  and^as  he  h^d  hi tfa^to. employed elerferi  ii^oeiatxm 
without  success,  he  now  intrusted  the  charge  to  a  lay  ncUe- 
man,  the  father  of  his  mistreas.  By  most  men  the^  eail  of 
Wiltshire  was  ^deemed  an  objeotionaUe  agentt  bat  Hdilry 
justified  his  choice  by  the  observation;^  that  no  one  ceaM  ie 
more  interested  in  the  event  of  the  mission  than  the  mHi, 
whose  daughter  would  reap  the  fruit  of  it*  To  the  eari, 
however,  were  joined  three  colleagues,  Stekesley  ^i^op 
elect,  of  London,  Lee  the  king's  almoner,  and  Bennel  doctor 
of  law$;  and  these  wereacccnnpanied  by  a  eounell  of  diriflesiy 
ampn^  whom  was  Thomas  Granmer,  a  clergyman- attadied  to 
the  Boleyn  family,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  GiQlerburjr. 

The  ambassadors  were  fijrnished  with  powera 

janTsi.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  general  confederacy  against  the 
Turks:  and  with. instructions  to  ofer  the  pope  a 
considerable  present,  to  Warn  him  against  the  ambitioiio  pro- 
jects and  treacherous  friendship  orCbaries,  and  to  exhort  Jhbi 
to  do  justice  to  a  prince,  whoi  was  the  firmest  support  of  the 
see  of  Rome*  .     . 

With  his  confidapis  Henry  spoke  of  this  as^of  hia^laaf  a!« 
tempt:  if  it  failed,  he  would  withdraw  himself  from  the  obe- 
dience of  Clement  as  of  a  pontiff  unfit  for  his  statten  through 
ignorance,  incapable  of  holding  it  through  siniony;  and  that 
he  might  have  no  occasion  to  recur  to  the  papal  see  in  bene- 
ficiary matters,  he  would  establish  a  bishop  with  patriarch^ 
powers  within  his  own  dominions,  an  example  which  he  had 
no  doubt  would  be  eagerly  followed  by  every  sovereign  ii 
Europe,  t         .  , 

P  Among  the  many  causes  of  solicitude  which 

ChiirieL^  preyed  on  the  mind  of  Clement,  the  divorce  of 
Henry  was  one  of  the  most  perplexing.  He  had 
indulged  a  hope  that,  after  the  revocation  of  the  commtssion, 
the  cardinal  would  have  pronounced  judgment  in  virtue  oif 
his  ordinary  powers,  and  the  king  would  have  proceeded  to  a 
second  marriage  without  asking  the  papal  consent,  or  inter- 
fering with  the  papal  authority.J  With  this  view  he  declined 
for  nine  montlis  this  cognizance  of  the  Cause:  but  at  length 
unable  to  resist  the  personal  application  of  Charles,  he  signed 

♦  A  letter  of  Joacchino  apud  Le  Grand,  iti.  408, 

f  Letters  of  Joacchino  apud  Le  Grand,  iii.  p.  409.  418. 

t  A  ce  qu'il  mVn  a  declare  des  fois  plus  de  trois  en  secret^  fl  scroit  con- 
tent que  le  dit  man*iag>c  fust  j^  faict  ou  par  dispense  du  legal  d'Angletcire 
ou  autrement,  mnis  que  cc^e  fust  par  son  auctorlt^,  '^y  aussi  diminusoi  a 
puissance.  Let4re  dc  T^v^quc  de  Tarbcs.  A  BologTia,  2?  Mars.  Apud 
Le  Grand,  iii.  400. 


a  )fmm^  fipWddii*  Henry  to  »M»y  l>gfcr«  tfce 
publi€^i4i|^  of  hia  senlenoe^  and  enjoming  mm  m 
il^.  ineaa  while  40  tj»at  Catherine  as  hie  lawful  wife.^ 

WiUiin  a  few  fl aye  tho«mbaiMeders  arrived:  and  their  arrival 
fui[i|]elied  hliiB  mth  a  speeioua  reason  for  suspending  the  ope- 
ratjioii  of  the  bteve..  He  received  them  graciously,  and  gave 
tl^^m  his  word,  that  he  would  do  in  favour  of  Henry,  what- 
eifer  hi9  conscience  would  permit  But  when  they  were  in- 
troduced to  Charles,  that  prmce  did  not  conceal  his  feelings 
at  ti>e  eight  of  the  fatbor  of  her,  who  was  the  rival  of  his  aunt 
'*  Stop,  sir,"  said  the  emperor,  <<  allow  your  colleagues  to  speak* 
Xeu.ate  a  party  itx  the  cause."  The  earl  replied  with  firm- 
nase,  that  be  did  not  stand  tho«  as  a  father  defending  the  in* 
teresta  of  his  child,  but  as  a  minister  representing  the  per- 
son,of  his  sovereign;  that  if  Charles  would  acquiesce  in  the 
royal  wish,  Henry  would  rejoice:  if  he  did  not,  the  imperial 
disapprobation  should  never  prevertf  the  king  of  Englana  from 
denaanding  and  obtaining  justice.  As  the  price  of  his  consent 
th^enibassadors  offered  him  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  the  restoration  of  the  marriage  portion  paid  with 
Catharine,  and  security  for  a  maintainance  suitable  to  her  birth 
during  life.  But  he  replied,  that  he  was  hot  a  merchant  to 
sell  the  honour  of  his  aunt  The  cause  was  now  before  the 
proper  tribunal.  If  the  pope  should  decide  against  her,  he 
would  be  silent:  if  in  her  favour,  he  would  suppiort  her  cause 
with  all  the  means  which  God  had  placed  at  his  disposaLt 

The  new  mintstjers  condescended  to  profit  by 
the  advice  of  the  man  whom  they  had  supplanted ;    ^^^^nireN 
and  sought,  in  conformity  with  his  reconmienda-    ^^^ 
tion^to  obtain  in  favour  of  the  divorce  the  opinions 
of  the  most  learned  divines,  and  most  celebrated  universities 
in  Burope.     Henry  pursued  the  scheme  with  his  characteris- 
tic ardour:  but,  if  he  was  before  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  that  conviction  must  have  been  shaken  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  opposition  which  he  every  whei'e  experienced. 
In  England  it  might  have  been  expeeted  that  the  influence  of 
the  crown  would  silence  the  partisans  of  Catharine:  yet  even 
in  England  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  commands,  and 
promises,  and  threats,  sometimes  secret  intrigue,  and  some- 
times open  violence,  before  a  favourable  answer  could  be  ex- 
torted from  either  of  the  universities.:}^ 

•  Le  Grand,  ill.  446. 

f  These  particulars  are  extracted  from  letters  written  fvom  Bolo^ng  by 
the  bishop  of  Tarbes  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  March.  Le  Grand,  iii.  401. 
454. 

t  On  the  subscriptions  of  the  onivernties,  see  note  (U). 
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To  Italy  the  king's  ageiils  wete  active  and  na- 
In  Italy.  jnerous:  their  succeteand  their  failures,  were  per- 
haps nearly  balanced:  but  the  former  waps  eiaUazoiied  to  catch 
the  eye  of  the  public,  while  the  latter  were  discreetly  con- 
cealed. From  the  pontiff  they  had  procured  a  breye,  exhort- 
ing every  man  to  speak  Iris  sentiments' without  fear  or  favour; 
and  taking  their  respective  stations  io  the  principal  cities 
from  Venice  to  Rome,  they  distributed  according  to  their 
discretion,  the  monies  which  had  been  remitted  to  tiiem  from 
England.  They  drew  an  ingenious,  but  in  tiiis  case  not  very 
intelligible,  distinction  between  a  fee  and  a  br^be:  and  con- 
tended that  when  they  rewarded  the  subscriber  for  his  trouble, 
they  paid  him  nothing  as  the  price  of  his  subscription.  The 
result  of  their  exertions  were' the  real  or  pretended  answers 
of  the  universities  of  Bologna,  Padua,  and  Ferrara,  a&d  the 
subscriptions  of  some  hundreds  of  individuals. 

In  the  Germanic  states  Henry  was. less  sue- 
ermany^  cessful.  Not  one  public  body  could  be  induced 
to  espouse  his  cause:  even  the  reformed  divines,; with  a  £sw 
exceptions,  loudly  condemned  the  divorce;  and  Lutlier  him- 
self wrote  to  Barnes  the  royal  agent,  that  he  would  rather 
allow  the  king  to  have  two  wives  at  the  same  time,  than  to  se- 
parate from  Catharine  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  another 
woman.* 

.    -  It  was  therefore  from  Franco  and  her  fourteen 

France.  Universities  that  the  most  valuable  aid  %vaa,  ex- 

pected. The  bishop  of  Bayonne  had  been  for 
some  months  employed  in  soliciting  the> votes  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  different -faculties:  and  Henry  had  written  to 
the  king  to  employ  the  royal  authority  in  his  favour.  But 
Francis  artfully  pretended  that  he  dared  not  risk  the  offence 
of  Charles,  as  long  as  his  two  sons  were  detained  prisoners  in 
Spain:  ftor  could  they  be  liberated  according  to  the  treaty,  uU 
he  had  paid  two  millions  of  crowns  to  the  emperor,. five  hun- 
dred thousand  to  the -king  of  England,  and  had  redeemed,  in 
favour  of  Charles,  the  lily  of  diamonds,  which  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy had  formerly  pawned  to  Henry  VII.  for  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  crowns.     The  impatience  of  the  king  swallowed 

*  Antequam  Ule  repudium  probarern,  poUus  regi  permitterem  alterxm 
rcglnam  quoque  ducere,  et  exeroplo  patrum  et  regum  duas  slmul  itsores 
s»eu  reginas  habei'e.  Lutheri  Epist.  Halx,  1717.  p.  290.  MehncUion  was 
of  the  same  opinion  (Epist.  ad  Camerar.  90).  Henr}'  had  ordered  iiH}uirics 
to  be  made  at  Home  on  this  very  subject:  and  if  we  may  believe  Gregvrio 
Cassali,  the  imperiaHsts  liad  suggested  the  expedient  to  Clement,  who 
communicated  k  to  that  minister.  Herbert,  330,  Bui  Cassali  was  alreativ 
suspected  of  being  bought  by  the  imperialisls;  und  it  docs  not  appear  that 
any  notice  was  taken  of  the  communication. 
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the  bait:  he  was  eontent  to  make  erety  tam&ce,  that  he 
mi^t  obtain  the  aubaeriptions  which  he  sought:  he  foreave 
the  debt,  made  a  present  of  the  pledge,  and  added  to  it  a  loan 
of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns.  ^ 

Still  the  business  languished  till  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  waa 
returned  from  Bologna.  The  university  of  Paris  had  long 
pos^iessed  the  first  place  among  the  learned  societies  of  Europe: 
and  it  was  deemed  of  Ihe  greatest  importance  to  obtain  from 
it  a  favourable  decision.  Henry  wrote  to  the  dean  with  his 
own  hand:  Francis  commanded  the  faculty  of  divinity  to  de« 
liberate  on  the  subject:  Montmorency,  his  prime  minister, 
canvassed  for  votes  from  house  to  house:  and  every  absent 
member  in  the  interest  of  the  court  was  summoned  to  Paris. 
Yet  the  majority  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  king  of  England.  From  the  beginning  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  August  they  continued  to  meet  and  adjourn:  and  ia 
one  instance  only,  en  the  second  of  July,  was  a  plurality  of 
voices  obtained,  by  dexterous  management,  in  favour  of 
Henry.  By  the  order  of  the  court  the  bishop  of  Senlis  car- 
ried away  the  register,  that  the  entry  might  not  be  effaced  or 
rescinded  in  any  subsequent  meeting;  and  an  attested  copy 
was  forwarded  to  England,  and  published  by  the  king  as  the 
real  decision  of  the  university  of  Paris.  From  Orleans  and 
Toulouse,  from  the  theologians  of  Bourges,  and  the  civilians 
of  Angers,  similar  opinions  were  received:  but  the  theologians 
of  the  last  city  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  existing  marriage.t 
The  other  universities  were  not  consulted,  or  their  answers 
were  suppressed. 

It  haa  been  originally  intended  to  lay  before 
the  pontiff  this  mass  of  opinions  and  subscriptions,      cferoent 
as  the  united  voice  of  the  christian  world  pro- 
nouncing in  favour  of  the  divorce,  f  But  Clement  knew  (and 
Henry  was  aware  that  he  knew)  the  arts  by  which  they  had 
been  purchased  or  extorted  :§  and  both  were  sensible,  that,  in< 
dependently  of  othef*  considerations,  they  did  not  reach  the 
real  merits  of  the  question:  for  all  of  them  were  founded  on 
the  supposition  tliat  the  marriage  between  Arthur  and  Catha* 
rine  had  actually  been  consummated,  a  disputed  point  which 
the  king  was  unable  to  prove,  and  which  the  queen  most 
solemnly  denied.  In  the  place  of  these  opinions  it  was  deemed 

•  Rym.  xiv.  328.  358.  360—364. 378-^84.    Le  Grand,  iii..428— 446. 
t  Apud  Le  Grand»  iii.  507. 
t  Despatch  of  Joacchino,  Feb.  15.  p.  443. 

i'Nullo  non  astii  et  prece  et  pretio.    Epis.  dementis  apud  Raynald. 
p.  647. 
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^  more  prudent  to  substitute  a  letter  to  the  pope, 

^  subscribed  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 

and  by  a  certain  number  of  commoners,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  nation.  This  instrument  complains  in  forcible  terms 
of  Clement's  partiality  and  tergiversation.  What  crime  bad 
the  king  of  England  committed  that  he  could  not  obtain  what 
the  most  learned  men,  and  the  most  celebrated  universities 
declared  to  be  his  right?  The  kingdon^  was  threatened  with 
the  calamities  of  a  disputed  succession,  which  eould  be  avoid- 
ed only  by  a  lawful  marriage;  and  yet  the  celebration  of  that 
marriage  was  prevented  by  the  affected  delays  and  unjust  par- 
tiality of  the  pontiff.  Nothing  remained,  but  tp  apply  the 
remedy  without  his  interference.  It  might  be  an  evil:  but  it 
would  prove  a  le^  evil,  than  the  precarious  and  perilous  atua- 
tion  in  which  England  was  now  placed.* 

To  this  uncourteous  and  menacing  remon- 
^cp"^^.^  strance,  Clement  replied  with  temper  and  firm- 
ness: that  the  charge  of  partiality  would  have 
come  with  more  truth  and  a  better  grace  from  the  oppoate 
party:  that  he  had  pushed  his  indulgence  for  the  king  beyond 
the  bounds  of  lav^  and  equity,  and  had  refused  to  act  on  the 
queen'd  appeal,  till  the  whole  college  of  cardinals  unanimous- 
ly charged  him  with  injustice:  that,  if  he  had  not  since  pro- 
ceeded with  his  cause,  it  was  because  Henry  had  appointed 
no  attorney  to  plead  for  him,  and  because  his  ambassadors  at 
Bologna  had  asked  for  additional  time:  that  the  opinions 
which  they  mentioned,  had  never  been  officially  communi- 
cated to  the  holy  see,  nor  did  he  know  of  any,  which  were 
fortified  with  reasons  and  authorities  to  inform  his  judgment: 
that  if  England  were  really  threatened  with  s,  disput^  suc- 
cession, the  danger  would  not  be  removed,  but  augmented^  by 
proceedings  contrary  to  right  and  justice:  that  if  lawless  reme- 
dies were  employed,  those  with  whom  they  originated,  must 
answer  for  the  result:  that,  in  short,  he  was  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  cause,  immediately,  and  to  show  to  the  king  every 
indulgence  and  favour  compatible  with  justice:  one  thing  only 
he  begged  in  return,  that  they  would  not  require  of  him, 
througn  gratitude  to  man,  to  violate  the  immutable  command- 
ments of  Godrt 

•  Herbert,  33!. 

t  Herbert,  335.  With  tlie  remonstrance  Henry  sent  a  letter  from  ham- 
setf,  complaining^  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received.  He  mentions 
the  commission,  the  promise  not  to  revoke  it,  the  decretal  buH  which  was 
burnt,  and  then'adds,  «*  if  your  holiness  did  grant  us  all  these  thin^jusUy, 
ye  did  unjustly  revoke  them:  if  there  were  no  deceit  or  fi-aud  in  the  rtvo- 
cation,  then  how  wrongfully  and  subtlely  have  been  done  all  those  thisgs 
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Shortly  after  the  receipt  of  this  answer,  the 
king  was  informed  by  his  agents,  that  the  impe-  wiivcw  *^ 
rialists  were  roost  urgent  in  their  solicitations, 
and  that  Clement,  though  he  interposed  every  obstacle  in  his 
power^  would  soon  be  compelled  to  issue  an  inhibitory  brev«, 
forbidding  all  archbishops  or  bishops,  courts  or  tribunals,  to 
give  judgment  in  the  matrimonial  cause  of  Henry  against 
Catharine.  It  was  observed  that  he  became  more  pensive 
than  usual.  All  his  expedients  were  exhausted:  he  saw  that 
he  could  neither  remove  the  opposition  of  the  emperor,  nor 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  pontiff:  and  found  that  after  so  many 
attempts  he  was  involved  in  greater  difficulties  than  before* 
He  began  to  waver;  and  observed  to  his  confidants  that  he 
had  been  grossly  deceived :  he  should  never  hav'e  sought  a 
divorce,  had  he  not  been  assured  that  the  papal  approbation 
might  be  easily  obtained:  that  assurance  had  proved  false;  and 
he  would  now  abandon  the  attempt  forever.*  These  words 
were  soon  whispered  from  one  to  anodier;  they  quickly  reach- 
ed the  ear  of  Anne  Boleyn;  and  dismay  wiis  painted  on  the 
countenances  of  the  mistress  and  her  advocates,  of  the  minis* 
ters  and  their  adherents.  Their  ruin  was  confidently  foretold; 
when  they  were  rescued  from  danger  by  the  boldness  and  in- 
genuity c3r  Cromwell. 

The  subsequent  elevation  of  Cromwell  to  the 
highest  honours  in  the  state  reflects  an  interest    r**^  ^'  „ 
on  the  more  obscure  portion  of  his  private  life. 
His  father  was  a  fuller  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 
The  son  in  his  early  youth  served  as  a  trooper  in  the  wars  of 
Italy:  from*  the  army  he  passed  to  the  office  of  a  Venetian 
merchant;  and  after  some  time  returning  to  England,  exchang- 
ed the  counter  for  the  study  of  the  law.     Wolsey  had  eip- 
ployed  him  to  dissolve  the  monasteries,  which  had  been 
granted  for  the  establishment  of  his  colleges,  a  trust  which 
lie  discharged  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  patron,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  enriched  himself.     His  principles,  however,  if 

that  have  be<n  done.''  (Burnet,  i.  Rec.  42.  The  dale  shmild  be  Avg.  1530.) 
We  are  not  acquainted  with.  Clement's  answer.  With  respect  to  U»e  bull, 
he  could  only  acknowledge  his  own  weakness  in  sufTeriixg  it  to  be  extorted 
from  him  by  the  entreaties  of  Wolsey  and  the  agents.  But  to  the  other  p&rt 
of  the  complaint,  when  it  was  urged  by  Bonner,  he  replied:  that  •*  if  the 
queen  had  not  given  an  oath  quod  non  sperabat  consequi  justitix  comple- 
nentum  in  partmus,  be  woidd  Jiot  luive  advoked  the  matter  at  all:  but  seeing 
she  gave  that  oath,  and  refused  the  judges  as  suspect,  appealing  also  to  hi« 
court,  he  said  he  might  and  ought  to  hear  her,  his  promise  made  to  your 
highness^  which  was  qualified,  notwithstanding."    Burnet,  iii.  Kec.  40. 

*  Pole  bad  this  accoiuit  from  one  of  those  to  whom  Uie  king  bad  disclosed 
bis  sentiments.  Mibi  refcrebat  qui  audivit.  Apolog.  ad  Carol.  V.  Cxs.  12r« 
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we  may  believe  his  own  asfleriioos,  were  of  the  most  flagi- 
tious description.  He  had  learned  from  Machiavelii,  that 
▼ice  and  virtue  were  but  namesi  fit  indeed  to'  amuse  the 
leisure  of  the  learned  in  their  colleges,  but  pernicious  to  the 
man  who  seeks  to  rise  in  the  courts  of  princes.  The  great 
art  of  the  politician  was,  in  his  judgment,  to  penetrate  throo^ 
the  disguise  which  sovereigns  are  accustomed  to  throw  over 
their  real  inclinations,  and  to  devise  the  Biost  specious  expe- 
dients by  which  they  may  gratify  their  appetites  without  ap-* 
peering  to  outrage  morality  or  religion.*  By  acting  on  these 
principles  he  had  already  earned  the  hatred  of  the  public: 
and,  when  his  patron  was  disgraced,  was  singled  oat  for 
punishment  by  the  voice  of  the  populace.  He  followed  Wol- 
sey  to  Asber:  but  despairing  of  the  fortune  of  the  fallen  fa* 
Tou'rite,  hastened  to  court,  purchased  with  presents  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  minbters,  and  was  confirmed  in  that  office 
under  the  king,  which  he  had  before,  held  under  the  cardinal, 
the  stewardship  of  the  lands  of  the  dissolved  monasteries.! 

The  day  after  the  king's  intention  had  trans- 
fimsttie^  pired,  Cromwell,  who,  to  use  his  own  words, 
king  in  hU  ^^  determined  to  <^  make  or  mar,"$  solicited 
leiolution.  and  obtained  an  audience.  He  felt,  he  said,  his 
own  inability  to  give  advice:  but  neither  afiec* 
tion  nor  duty  would  suffer  him  to  be  silent,  when  he  beheld 
the  anxiety  of  his  sovereign.  It  might  be  presumption  io 
him  to  judge:  but  he  thought  the  king's  difficulties  arose  from 
the  timidity  of  his  counsellors,  who  were  led  astray  by  out- 
ward appearances,  and  b^  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar.  The 
learned,  and  the  universities  had  pronounced  in  &vour  of  the 
divorce*  Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  approbation  of  the 
pqpe.  That  approbation  might  indeed  be  useful  to  check  the 
resentment  of  the  emperor:  but,  if  it  could  not  be  obtained, 
was  Henry  to  forego  his  right?  Let  him  rather  imitate  the 
princes  of  Germany,  who  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Rome: 
let  him,  with  the  authority  of  parliament,  declare  himself  the 
head  of  the  church  within  his  own  realm.  At  present  Eng- 
land was  a  monster  with  two  heads.  But  were  the  king  to 
take  into  his  own^bands  the  authority  now  usurped  by  the 
pontiff,  every  anomaly  would  be  rectified:  the  present  diffi- 
culties would  vanish:  and  the  churchmen,  sensible  that  their. 

*  Pole  relates  Uiat  he  received  these  lessons  from  the  mouth  of  Cromwdl 
himsetf  in  Wolsey's  palace.    Pole,  133--136. 

f  Omnium  voce,  qui  aliquid  de  eo  intellexerant,  ad  supplicium  posoeba- 
tur.    Hoc  enim  affirmare  possum,  qui  Londini  turn  adfui,  et  voces  audivi. 
Nee  vero  populus  ullum  spectaculum  libenthis  espcctabat.  Pole,  137. 
'  :|;  CaTendSthj  453. 
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lives  and  fortuned  were  at  his  disposal,  would  become  the 
obsequious  ministers  of  his  will.  Henry  listened  with  sur- 
prise but  with  pleasure  to  a  discourse,  which  flattered  not  only 
his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  but  his  thirst  of  wealthy  and 
greediness  of  power.  He  thanked  Cromwell,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  sworn  of  his  privy  council.* 

It  was  evident  that  the  adoption  of  this  title 
would  experience  considerable  opposition  from  *  -m  a  prx^ 
the  clergy:  but  the  cunning  of  Cromwell  had  al-    munire. 
ready  organized  a  plan,  which  promised  to  secure 
their  submission.     The  reader  may  have  observed  in  a  pre- 
ceding volume,  that  when  the  statutes  of  praemunire  were 
passed,  a  power  was  given  to  the  sovereign  to'  modify  or  sus- 
pend their  operation  at  his  discretion;  and  from  that  time  it 
had  been  customary  for  the  king  to  grant  letters  of  license  or 
protection  to  particular  individuals,  who  meant  to  act  or  had 
already  acted  against  the  letter  of  these  statutes.     Hence 
Wolsey  had  been  careful  to  obtain  a  patent  under  the  great 
seal,  authorizing  him  to  exercise  the  legatine  authority:  nor 
did  any  person  durinjir  fifteen  years  presume' to  accuse  him  of 
violating  the  law.     When,  however,  he  was  indicted  for  the 
offence,  he  refused  to  plead  the  royal  permission,  and  through 
motives  of  prudence  suffered  judgment  to  pass  against  him. 
Now,  on  the  ground  of  his  conviction,  it  was  argued  that  all 
the  clergy  were  liable  to  the  same  penalty,  because,  by  admit- 
ting his  jurisdiction,  they  had  become,  in  the  language  of  the 
statute,  his  fautors  and  abettors:  and  the  attorney  general  was 
instructed  to  file  an  information  against  the  whole  body  in 
the  court  of  the  king's  bench.     The  convocation  hastily  as- 
sembled; and  offered  a  present  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  return  for  a  full  pardon.     To  their  grief  and  astOKt* 
ishment  Henry  refused  the  proposal,  unless 'in 
the  preamble  to  the  grant  a  clause  were  intro-      v^^r 
duced,  acknowledging  the  king  <<  to  be  the'  pro-  '   ' 

tector  and  only  supreme  head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of 
£Dgland.''  Three  days  were  consumed  in  useless  consulta- 
tion :  conferences  were  held  with  Cromwell  and  the  royal 
commissioners:  expedients  were  proposed  and  rejected:  and 
a  positive  message  was  sent  by  the  viscount  Rochfort,  that 
the  king  would  admit  of  no  other  alteration  than  the  addition 

*  Pole,  lid— 122.  This  is  not  a  supposititious  discourse.  He  says  of  it: 
Hoc  possum  afBrmare  nihil  in  ilia  oratione  positum  alicujus  moment!^  quod 
non  vel  ab  eodem  nuncio  (  Cromwell  himself)  eo  narrante  intellext,  vel  ab 
illis,  qui  ejus  consilii  fuerunt  paitioipes,  p.  123. 
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of  the  words  ^'  under  Ch)d.'^  What  induced  him 
Tbeyiu>  to  relent,  is  unknown:  but  an  amendment  was 
luiowled£:e  moved  with  his  permission  by  archbishop  War- 
head 6f^  ham,  and  carried  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
church.  both  houses.*    By  this  the  grant  was  made  in  the 

Feb.  11.       usual  manner:  but  in  the  enumeration  of  the  mo- 
March  2.      tiyes  on  which  it  was  grounded,  was  inserted 
within  a  parenthesis  the  following  clause:  '^  of 
which  church  and  clergy  we  acknowledge  his  majesty  to  be 
the  chief  protector,  the  only  and  supreme  lord,  and,  its  fat 
<is  the  law  of  Christ  will  allow y  the  supreme  head."t    The 
.  northern  convocation  adopted  the  same  language, 

^  '  and  voted  for  the  same  purpose  a  grant  of  ei^t* 

een  thousstnd  eight  hundred  pounds.]:  It  is  plain  that  the 
introduction  of  3ie  words,  "  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  will 
aliow,^'  served  to  invalidate  the  whole  recognition:  since 
those  who  might  reject  the  king's  supremacy,  could  maintaia 
that  it  was  not  allowed  by  the  law  of  Christ  But  Henry  was 
yet  wavering  and  irresolute:  he  sought  to  intimidate  the 
court  of  Rome,  but  had  not  determined  to  separate  from  its 
communion:  it  was  therefore  thought  sufficient  to  have  made 
a  beginning:  the  qualifying  clause  might  be  afterwards  ex- 
punged, whenever  the  occasion  required.  § 

In  the  mean  while  the  inhibitory  brief  had 

Mona^  to    -^^^^  signed  by  Clement,  and  published  with  the 

\wuT.        "^"^'  solemnity  in  Flanders. ||     That   it   might 

make  the  less  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 

March  30.       People,  the  new  chancellor,  attended  by  twelve 

peers,  went  to  the  lower  house:  th^  answers  of 

*  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  725.  The  king  had  also  deiimnded  a  recognition  th«t 
it  was  bj  his  protection  that  they  were  enabled  iuservire  cune  animarua 
niajestati  ejus  commissa^.  Ibid.  This,  however,  was  evaded  by  the  fbl- 
lowing  amendment,  in^ervire  curz  populi  majestati  ejus  commUn.  Ibid. 
743. 

t  f  I&i4. 749.  Burnet  (i.  113*)  uses  many  arguments  to  show»  that  Re» 
ginald  Pole  most  probsibly  concurred  in  this  vote.  But  Pole  himsMclf  re* 
minds  the  king  that,  though  he  heard  him  refuse  the  grant  without  the 
title,  he  was  not  present  when  the  convocation  consented  to  give  him  the 
title.    Dumhaec  statuerentur,  non  adfui.    fol.  zix.  Ixxxii. 

t  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  744.  In  consequence  a  pardon  was  granted.  St.  33. 
Hen.  VIII.  15. 

§  Tunstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  though  he  had  received  many  farours  from 
Henry,  had  the  courage  to  protest  against  it.  If  the  clause  meant  nothing 
more  than  that  the  king  was  head  in  temporals,  why,  he  asked,  did  it  not 
say  so^  If  it  meant  that  he  was  the  head  in  spirituals,  it  was  contraiy  to  the 
doctrine  of  .the  catholic  church,  and  he  called  on  all  present  to  witness  his 
dissent  from  it,  and  to  order  the  entry  of  his  protest  among  the  acts  of  tlie 
convocation.     Wilk.  Con.  iii.  745. 

I  Lc  Grand,  iii.  531. 
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the. universities  were  read:  above  a  hundred  papers,  said  to 
contain  the  opinions  of  theologians  and  canonists,  were  exhi- 
bited: aod  the  members  were  exhorted,  on  their  return  to 
their  homes  to  Acquaint  their  neighbours  with  the  ^. 

Justice  of  the  royal  cause.*    After  the  prorog^-  ^    ' 

tion  several  lords  were  deputed,  to  wait  on  the  queen,  and  to 
reauest  that  for  the  quiet  of  the  king's  .conscience,  she  would 
refer  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  four  temporal  and  four  spi- 
ritual peers.  ^'  God  grant  him  a  quiet  conscience/'  she  re- 
plied, <<  but  this  shall  be  your  answer:  I  am  his  wife,  lawful- 
ly married  to  him  by  order  of  hqly  church;  and  so  I  will 
abide  until  the  court  of  Rome,  which  was  privy  to  the  be- 
ginning, shall  have  made  thereof  an  eqd."  A  second  depu- 
tation was  sent  with  an  order  for  her  to  leave  the  palace  at 
Windsor.  "  Go  where  I  may,"  she  answered,  ,  ,  - . 
"I  shall  still  be  his  lawful  wife."  From. that  •^"'^^*- 
day  they  never  more  saw  each  other. ,  She  repaired  to  the 
Moor,  thence  to  Easthampstead,  and  at  last  fixed  her  resi- 
dence at  AmpthilLf 

The  bishoprics  of  York  and  Winchester,  two 
of  the  most  wealthy  preferments  in  the  English  ^°'^  P^*^^ 
church,  had  remained  vacant  since  the  death  of  ^IdPol^* 
Wolsey,  through  the  desire  of  Henry  to  bestow  ^ 
one  of  theni  on  his  kinsman,  Regipald  Pole,  That  young 
nobleman  was  the  son  of  sir  Richard  Pole,  a  Welsh  kni^t, 
and  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  the  daughter  of 
George,  duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
order  of  his  brother  Edward  IV.  Henry  had  taken  on  him- 
self the  charge  of  his  education:  and  Reginald  spent  five  years 
in  the  university  of  Padua,  where  his  birth  and  manners^  his 
talents  and  industry,  attra(^d  the  notice,  and  won  the  esteem 
of  the  first  scholars  in  Italy.  On  his  return  to  England,  shun- 
ning the  favours  which  his  sovereign  offered  *him^  he  retired 
to  the  house  lately  belonging  to  dean  Colet  within  the  Carthu- 
sian monastery  at  Shene:  and  at  the  expiratioa  of  two  jears, 
that  he  might  avoid  the  storm  which  he  saw  gathering,  obtain- 
ed the  royal  permission  to  pursue  his  theological  studies  in 
the  university  of  Paris.  But  the  peace  of  his  asylum  was 
soon  invaded  by  an  order  from  the  king  to  procure,  in  con- 
junction with  Langet,  the  brother  of  the  bishop  of  Bayx)nne, 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  divorce:  a  charge  from  the  execu- 
tion of  which  his  conscience  recoiled,  and  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  youth  and  inexperience,  he  resigned  to  the  ad- 
dress of  his  colleague.     Soon  after  his  recall,  he  was  told  by 

•  Hall,  196—199.  t  Hall,  200.     Herb.  354. 
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the  duke  of  Norfolk,  that  the  king  had  marked  him  ofot  for 
the  first  dignities  in  the  English  church,  but  previcMisly  ex- 
pected from  him  a  faithful  explanation  of  his  opinioo  coDeom- 
ing  the  divorce.  Pole  frankly  owned  that  he  condemned  it: 
but  by  the  advice  of  th^  duke  requested  the  respite  of  a  month 
that  he  might  have  leisure'to  study  the  question.  After  ma* 
ny  debates  with  his  brothers  and  kinsmen,  and  a  long  strug- 
gle with  himself,  he  fancied  that  he  had  discovered  an  expe- 
dient, by  which,  without  wounding  his  conscience,  he  might 
satisfy  his  scrvereign.  His  conversion  was  annouoced  to 
Henry,  who  received  him  most  graciously  in  the  gallery  at 
*  Whitehall:  but  that  moment  Pole's  resolution  abandoned 
him:  he  deemed  it  a  crinie  to  dissemble;  and  in  a  £aJtering 
voice  ventured  to  disclose  his  real  sentiments.  The  king 
heard  him  with  looks  and  gestures  of  anger,  interrupted  his 
discourse  with  a  volley  of  reproaches,  and,  turning  on  his  heel, 
left  him  in  tears.  At  .his  departure  he  was  assailed  with  tte 
remonstrances, of  lord  Montague  and  his  other  brothers,'wKb 
complained  that  by  his  obstinacy  he  had  ruined  not  only  him- 
self, but  also  them.  Moved  by  their  complaintS| 
he  wrote  to  the  king,  lamenting  his  misfortune  in 
dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  his  benefactor,  and  detailing 
with  modelfy  the  motives  of  (lis  conduct  It  ws(s  now  thought 
that  nothing  could  save  him  from. the  royal  displeasure:  lord 
Montague  waited  on  the  king  to  deplore  the  infatuation  of  his 
brother:  but  Henry  rjeplied:  <^  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  offended 
with  so  dutiful  and  affectionate  a  letter.  I  love  him  in  spite 
of  his  obstinacy;  and,  were  he  but  of  my  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  would  love  him  better  than  any  man  in  my  kingdom.'^ 
Instead  of  withdrawing  his  pension  of  five  hundred  crowns^ 
he  allowed  him  again  to  leave  England,,  and  to  prosecute  his 
studies  abroad.  The  see  of  York  was  given  to  Lefe,  who  had 
accompanied  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  to  Bologna:  that  of  Win- 
chester to  Gardiner,  whose  prospect  of  monopolizing  the  royal 
favour  had  been  clouded  by  the  growing  influence  of  Crom- 

•  See  Pole,  Pro  eccles.  unit,  ilcfen.  fol.  Isxviii.  Apolog.  ad  Ang^Iiae  Par- 
liam.  Epistolanim  torn/  i.  p.  182.  Ep.  ad  Edward  reg.  iii.  327 — S59: 
Henry  communicated  this  letter  to  Cranmer,  who  had  now  returned  to 
England,  and  joined  the  Bolcyii  family  at  court.  He  gives  the  foUowing 
account  of  it  to  his  patron  the  earl  of  Wiltshire.  "  lie  hath  wr)'ttcn  ysjth 
such  wytte  that  it  appereth  that  he  myght  be  for  hys  wysedome  of  the 
cownsel  to  the  kynge  hys  grace:  and  of  such  eloquence,  that  if  it  were  set 
forth  and  knownc  to  the  common  people,  I  suppose  it  were  not  possible 
to  persuade  them  to  the  contrary.  The  kynge  and  my  lady  Anne  rode 
yesterday  to  Windsowcr,  and  this  nyglit  they  be  looked  for  agityne  at 
ilumpton  coiirte.  Uod  he  their  guyde."  June  xiii.  StT^Tic's  Cnnnier, 
App.  No.  i. 
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well.    The  new  prelates,  ho\^ever|  did  not  conceive  that  the 
recognition  of  the  king's  supremacy  had  enabled  him  to  con- 
fer episcopal  jurisdiction.     They  solicited  insti- 
tution  from  the  pontiff:  and  Henry,  aa  soon  as        ^'  ' 
the  papal  bulls  arrived,  issued  the  customary  writs  for  the  de* 
livery  of  their  temporalties.'*' 

By  this  time  the  imperialists  had  acquired  a 
decided  superiority  at  Rome:  but  their  progress    ^^?">*"* 
was  checked  by  the  obstacles  which  Clement's    nen^. 
secret  partiality  for  the  king  of  England  repeat- 
edly threw  in  their  way.     They  prayed  judgment  against 
him  on  the  ground  that  he  refused  to  plead:  the  pontiff,  to 
elude  the  demand,  requested  Henry  to  appoint  an  agent  with 
the  office  of  excusator,  who  might  show  cause  for  his  absence. 
The  king  consented :  but  not  till  he  had  proposed  two  ques- 
tions to  the  university  of  Orleans,  the  faculty  of  law  at  Paris, 
and  the  principal  advocates  in  the  parliament  of      j^^^  ^2 
that  capital:  who  replied,  1.  that  he  was  not 
obliged  to  appear  at  Rome  either  in  person  or  by  his  attorney; 
but  that  the  cause  ought  to  be  heard  in  a  safe  place  before 
delegates  unobjectionable  to  either  party:  2.  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  furnish  thfe  excusator  with  powers  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  office,  because  it  was  a  duty  which  every 
subject  owed  to  his  sovereign,  in  the  same  lAanner  as  a  child 
to  his  parentt    Sir  Edward  Came  wa»  now  sent,  but  with 
verbal  instructions,  and  without  powers  in  writing.     If  Cle- 
ment was  mortified  with  this  omission,  he  ^as  still  more 
distressed  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Catharine,  announc- 
ing her  formal  expulsion  from  court,  and  praying  the  pontiff 
no  longer  to  refuse  her  justice*     In  the  most  for- 
cible  but  affectionate  terms  he  wrote  to  the  king,       jan!*35. 
and  painted  the  infamy  which  by  his  late  conduct 
he  had  stamped  on  his  own  character.    He  had  married  a 
princess  of  distinguished  virtue,  and  allied  in  blood  to  the 
first  sovereign  in  Europe:  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  he  had  igoominiously  driven  her  from  his 
court,  to  introduce  in  her  place  another  woman  with  whom  he 
publicly  cohabited,  and  to  whom  he  transferred  the  coniugal 
a£Eection  due  to  his  wife.     Let  him  recal  his  queen,  and  dis- 
miss her  rival.     It  was  what  he  owed  to  himself:  but  Clement 
would  receive  it  as  a  favour,  the  most  signal  favour,  which 
Henry  had  ever  conferred  on  the  apostolic  see4 

•  Ryro.  xiv.  428, 429.  t  I^id.  416—423. 

*  Herbert,  360.    Le  Grand,  iii.  561.     The  pontiff's  expressions  admit  not 
of  a  doubt  as  to  the  character  he  had  received  of  Anne  Boleyu.    Loco 

Vol.  VI.  18 
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But  the  time  was  past  when  the  king  sought  to 
iaK>U8hed        conciliate:  his  present  object  was  intimidation; 
and  with  that  purpose  he  had  assembled  the  par- 
liamenl     In  a  former  volume  I  have  noticed  the  origin  of  the 
annates  or  first  fruits,  which  were  paid  to  the  Roman  see 
from  most  nations  in  Europe,  and  formed  the  chief  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  cardinals  in  attendance  on  the  pontiff.    An 
act  was  passed  for  the  abolition  of  this  ecclesiastical  duty.    In 
the  preamble  it  was  stated  that  the  annates  had  been  origi- 
nally established  for  the  defence  of  Christendom  against  tilie 
infidels :  that  they  had  insensibly  augmented,  till  they  became 
a  constant  drain  on  the  wealth  of  the  nation  :*  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  an  immediate  remedy  before  the  decease 
of  the  present  bishops,  of  whom  many  were  far  ad  vanced  in  years. 
It  was  therefore  enacted  that,  if  any  prelate  hereafter  should 
presume  to  pay  first  fruits  to  the  see  of  Rome,  he  should  for- 
feit his  personalties  to  the  king,  and  the  profits  of  his  see  as 
long  as  he  held  it:  that  if  in  consequence  of  the  omission  the 
tiecessary  bulls  were  refused,  he  should  nevertheless  be  con- 
secrated by  the  archbishop,  or  two  other  bishops,  as  was  usual 
in  ancient  times :  and  that  if,  on  such  account,  any  censures  or 
interdicts  were  issued  by  the  pope,  they  should  be  uttoly 
disregarded.    If  was  not,  however,  that  Henry  sought  to  save 
the  money;  for  he  would  eagerly  have  purchased  the  divorce 
with  more  costly  sacrifices:  nor  that  he  wished  to  proceed  to 
an  open  rupture  with  the  court  of  Rome;  for  he  still  held  out 
hopes  of  a  reconciliation.    But  his  real  object  was  to  influence 
the  resolves  of  the  pontiff  by  considerations  of  interest  Hence 
the  rigour  of  the  act  was  mitigated  by  the  following  provi- 
sions: 1.  that  for  the  expediting  of  his  bulls,  each  bishop 
might  lawfully  pay  fees  after  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  his  yearly  income:  and  2.  that  (in  order  to  come  to 
tin  amicable  composition  with  the  pope)  it  should  J>e  at  the 
option  of  the  king  to  suspend  or  modify,  to  annul,  or  enforce, 
the  present  statute  by  his  letters  patent,  which  in  this  instance 
should  have  the.  force  of  law.t 

Clerey  ^^  ^^®  same  time  Cromwell  ventured  to  pro- 

forbidden        ceed  a  step  farther  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plan, 
to  make         for  annexing  to  the  crown  the  supreme  jurisdTc- 
constitu-         ^;qu  j^  ecclesiastical  concerns.    An  address  was 
"**  procured  from  the  house  of  commons,  comply 


autem  ejus  quandam  Annam  in  taum  contubemium  et  cohabitationem 
pisae,  eique  maritalem  affectum  uxori  tuz  debitum  exhibere.    Ibid. 
*  The  amount  was  estimated  at  4000/.  per  annum,  on.an  average  of  msraj 

years. 

t  Uofls,  ccxxxiv. 
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ing  that  the  convocations  of  the  clergy,  without  consulting  the 
other  estates,  often  enacted  laws  which  regarded  temporal 
matters,  and  which,  though  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  were  notwithstanding  enforced  by  spiritual  oensures, 
and  prosecutions  for  heresy.     This  address  was       .    .. .. 
sent  by  Henry  to  the  convocation,  and  was  fol-         ^"     * 
lowed  by  a  requisition,  that  the  clergy  should 
promise  never  more  to  enact,  publish,  or  enforce  *^    ' 

their  constitutions  without  the  royal  authority  and  assent:  and 
that  they  should  submit  all  those  now  in  force,  to  the  const* 
deration  of  a  committee  of  thirty-two  members,  half  laics  and 
half  clergymen,  to  be  chosen  by  the  king,  and  to  have  the 
power  of  determining  what  constitutions  ought  to  be  abolished, 
and  what  ought  to  t^  retained.  Though  Gardiner  composed 
an  eloquent  answer  to  the  address;  though  the  clergy  main- 
tained that  they  had  received  from  Christ  authority  to  make 
such  laws  as  were  necessary  for  the  government  of  their 
flocks  in  faith  and  morals,  an  authority  admitted  by  all  Christian 
princes,  founded  in  scripture,  and  '^defended .with  most  vehe- 
ment and  inexpugnable  reasons  and  authorities  by  his  majesty 
himself  in  his  most  excellent  book  against  Luther;"  though 
they  consented  to  promise  that  in  consideration  of  bis  zeal  and 
wisdom  they  would  never  make  ai\y  new  constitutions  during 
his  reign  without  his  assent,  and  were  willing  to  submit  the 
consideration  of  the  old  constitutions  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  his  grace  alone,  the  king  was  inexorable;  ^ 

and  after  many  discussions^  a  iorm  of  submission  which  he 
consented  to  accept,  was  carried  by  lai*ge  majorities.  The 
clai^  limiting  the  promise  to  the  duration  of  the  present 
reign  was  rejected,  but  the  king  was  added  to  the  committee, 
and  the  assent  of  the  clergy  was  said  to  be  grounded  on  their 
knowledge  of  his  superior  learning  and  piety.* 

These  proceedings,  so  hostile  to  the  authority    ^^^^ 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  interests  of  the  pontiff,     against  the 
were  immediately  commun^ated  to  Came  at    cohabitation 
Rome.     He  had  demand^  ta  be  admitted  as  ex-    ®*^?*?'^ 
cusator,  and  was  opposed  by  the  imperialists:     ^' 
the  arguments  of  counsel  were  heard  on  both  sides;  and 
Clement,  having  spun  out  the  discusssion  for       ju]yi3. 
some  months,  pronounced  against  the  claim,  and 
summoned  the  king  to  proceed  with  the  cause  in  November. 
When  the  day  came,  Came  protested  against  the  summons: 

•  Hence  I  hare  no  doubt  that  they  meant  to  contend  afterwards  that  it 
was  a  personal  grant,  limited  to  him,  and  not  to  descend  to  his  successors. 
Wilk.  Con.  ill.  748,  et  seq. 
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N  T  15  ^"^  ^^  pontiff  rejected  the  protest,  and  requested 
Henry  to  appear  by  his  attorney:  in  which  ease 
delegates  might  be  appointed  to  take  informations  in  England, 
though  the  final  judgment  must  be  reserved  to  the  Roman 
see.  At  the  same  time  he  signed  a  breve,  complaining  that 
in  defiance  of  public  decency,  the  king  continu€»d  to  cohabit 
with  his  mistress,  declaring  both  of  them  excommunicated, 
unless  they  should  separate  within  a  month  after  the  receipt 
of  the  present  letter;  and,  in  case  they  should  presume  to 
marry,  pronouncing  such  marriage  invalid,  and  confirming  his 
former  prohibition  against  it*  It  seems,  however,  that  for 
some  reason,  which  is  unknown,  the  publication  of  this  breve 
was  suspended. 

Interview  During  the  summer  Henry  had  renewed  his 

between  former  treaties  with  France,  and  in  addition  had 
Henrjr  and  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  against  any  subse- 
Francis.  quent  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  emperor.t  He 
had  frequently  solicited  an  interview  with  Francis;  he  now  re- 
peated his  request  in  so  urgent  a  manner,  that  the  French  king, 
though  with  considerable  reluctance,  acquiesced.  But  Anne 
Boleyn  also  sought  to  be  of  the  party:  and  the  ambassador 
was  employed  to  procure  for  her  an  invitation  from  Francis, 
who  on  his  part  njight  be  accompanied  by  the  queen  of 
Navarre.  Whether  he  succeeded,  is  very  uncertain :;(  at 
the  appointed  time  the  two  kings  repaired,  the  one  to  Calais, 
the  other  to  Boulogne.     As  Henry  had  requested  the  meet- 

Oct  21        ^°&  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  visit:  and  at  the  end  of  four 

days  Francis  returned  with  him  to  Calais,  where 

Q^€*Q       he  remained  the  same  time.     On  the  Sunday 

evening  after  supper  the  door   was  suddenly 

thrown  open:  twelve  persons  in  masks  and  female  dresses 

•  Burnet*  i.  Records,  ii.  111—119.    Le  Grand,  i.  228—230.  iii.  558-1568. 

f  Rym.  xiv.  434. 

^  Le  Grand,  iii.  562.  In  this  letter  the  bishop  of  Bayonne  details  the 
hirh  favour  in  which  he  is  with  Heni^  and  Anne.  The  former  spends  seve- 
ralhours  with  him  erery  day,  and  disrios€ft  to  him  all  his  secrets.  Hejic- 
companies  the  other  on  all  hunting  parties:  has  received  from  her  a  present 
of  a  greyhound,  a  horn,  and  a  hunter's  jacket  and  cap :  and  the  king  always 
selects  tor  them  a  proper  station,  from  which  with  their  cross  bows  they 
shoot  the  deer  as  they  run  by.  He  does  not  say  that  the  request  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  was  made  by  Anne,  but  intimates  as  much  by  adding, 
that  he  is  under  oath  not  to  reveal  the  quarter  from  which  it  comes.  Heniy 
wished  both  monarchs  to  be  on  a  footing  of  equality:  and  desired,  that  if  he 
brought  Anne,  Fhmcis  should  bring  the  queen  of  Navarre.  For  he  would 
not  meet  the  queen  of  France,  the  emperor's  sister.  11  hait  cet  habille- 
ment  i  I'EspaignoUe,  tant  qu'il  luy  semble  veoir  un  diable,  p.  556.  Fran- 
cis, however,  cUd  not  comply  with  his  whim.  He  was  not  accompanied 
by  any  lady. 
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entered  the  room;  and  each  singled  out  a  gentleman  to  dance. 
Henry  aller  some  time  took  off  the  vizors  of  the  maskers:  and 
it  appeared  that  Francis  had  danced  with  Anne  Boleyn.  He 
conversed  with  her  for  some  minutes  apart:  and  the  next 
morning  sent  her  as  a  present  a  jewel  valued  at  fifteen  thou- 
sand crowns.* 

Curiosity  was  alive  to  discover  the  object  of 
this  meeting:  but,  while  the  royal  attendants  were    ^^^ ^"^  '*' 
amused  widi  reports  of  a  confederacy  against  the 
Turks,  the  two  princes  communicated  to  each  other  in  secret 
the  real  or  imaginary  wrongs  which  they  had  suffered  from 
the  pontiff,  and  concerted  measures  to  confine  within  narrow- 
er limits  the  pretensions  of  the  holy  see.    But  they  came  to 
the  discussion  with  far  different  feelings.    The  irritattion  of 
Henry  sought  to  set  at  defiance  the  papal  authority,  provided 
he  could  secure  the  co-operation  of  his  ally:  Francis  affected 
an  equal  parade  of  resentment,  but  laboured,  while  he  con- 
ceal^ his  object,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  his  friend, 
and  the  pope.   •  When  the  king  of  England  proposed  a  gene- 
ral council,  so  many  difficulties  were  objected,  such -a  suc- 
cession of  delays,  remonstrances,  and  discussions  was  antici- 
pated, that  he  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  more  temperate 
advice  of  the  French  king,  to  invite  (Element  to  meet  the 
two  monarchs  at  Marseilles,  where  they  might  settle  their 
existing  differences  in  an  amicable  manner.    Henry  promised 
that  he  would  attend  in  person  or  by  the  first  nobleman  in  his 
realm;  and  that  in  the  interval  he  would  abstain  from  every 
acty  which  might  tend  to  widen  the  breach  between  himself 
and  the  pope:  and  Francis  despatched  to  Rome  the  cardinals 
of  Grandmont  and  Tournon  to  arrange  the  pre-       q^^  31 
liminaries  of  the  meeting,  wrote  a  letter  to  Cle- 
menty  protesting  against  the  insult  which  he  had  offered  to  all 
crowned  heads,  by  citing  the  king  of  England  out  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  insisted  that  the  cause  ought  to  be  heard  and 
decided  on  the  spot  by  delegates  fully  authorized  to  determine 
without  appeal  or  procrastination.     The  monarchs  separated 
with  professions  of  mutual  esteem,  and  assurances  of  the  mos^ 
lasting  attachmentt  « 

Five  years  had  now  rolled  away,  since  Henry- 
had  first  solicited  a  divorce,  three  since  he  had    rier'JnJI*"' 
begun  to  cohabit  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  still  he 
appeared  to  have  made  but  little  progress  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object     The  reader,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 

*  Hall,  106—109.    Le  Gnind,  i.  23 1. 
t  Le  Grand,  L  2S3»  234.  iii.  575, 
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impetuofiity  of  his  character,  will  perhaps  admire  his  palieoee 
under  so  many  delays  and  miscarriages :  he  may  discoyer  its 
true  cause  in  the  infecundity  of  Anne,  which  had  hitherto 
disappointed  the  king's  most  anxious  wish  to  provide  for  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  Instead  of  making  her  his  wife,  he 
had  in  September  last  created  her  marchioness  of  Pembroke, 
with  a  yearly  pension  of  onQ  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  ee- 
clesiastical  revenue  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham :  but  foer 
months  later  she  proved  to  be  in  a  condition  to  promise  hin 
an  heir :  and  the  necessity  of  placing  beyond  ca\f^  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  child,  induced  him  to  violate  the  pledge,  which 
be  had  so  solemnly  givei\  to  the  king  of  France.     On  the 

d5th  of  January,  at  an  early  hour,  Dr.  Rowland 
jIdTss.       ^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ro^^l  chaplains,  received  sin  order 

to  celebrate  mass  in  a  garret  at  the  western  end 
of  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  There  he  found  the  kii^  it- 
tended  by  Norris  and  Heneage,  two  of  the  grooms  of  the 
chamber,  and  Anne  Boleyn  accompanied  by  her  train-beaicr 
Anne  Savage,  afterwards  lady  Berkeley.  We  are  told  ftat 
Lee,  when  he  discovered  the  object  for  which  he  had  beea 
called,  made  some  opposition :  but  Henrv  calmed  bis  scniplei 
.  with  the.  assurance,  that  Clement  had  pronounced  in  his 
favour,  and  that  the  ^pal  instrument  was  safely  deposited  in 
his  closet* 

As  soon  as  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed 
the  parties  separated  in  silence  before  it  was  lij^t:  and  the 
viscount  Rochford  was  despatched  to  announce  the  intelli- 
gence to  Francis,  and  to.  request  that  he  would  send  a  ood6- 
dential  minister  to  the  English  court  To  Langey,  viho  m» 
intrusted  with  this  mission,  Henry  pleaded  the  scruples  ef 
his  conscience  in  excuse  of  his  precipitancy,  and  promised 
that  he  would  conceal  the  marriage  till  the  month  of  May,bj 
which  time  the  interview  between  Francis  and  Clement  would 
have  taken  place.  Then,  if  Clement  did  him  justice,  the  late 
measure  would  prove  of  no  detriment:  if  not,  he  was  deter- 
mined  to  set  the  papal  authority  at  defiance.  But»  £ontniy 
.to  his  hopes,  the  interview  was  postponed:  the  pregnancy  o( 
the  bride  became  visible :  and  on  Easter  -eve  orders  weft 
giv^n  that  she  should  receive  the  honours  due  to  the  ifacm 
consort  The  marriage  was  thus  acknowledged :  still  the  dale 
of  its  celebration  remained  involved  in  mystery;  and,  to  eo- 

*  Burnet  treats  this  account  as  one  of  the  fictions  of  Sanders:  bat  it  ii 
taken  from  a  manuscript  history  of  the  divorce  presented  to  queen  Mat;, 
thirty  years  before  the  work  of  Sanders  was  published.  See  Le  Gcsad. 
ii.  110*.  Lee  was  made  bishop  of  Chester,  was  translated  to  Lichfield  aad 
Coventry,  and  honoured  with  the  presidentship  of  Waks.     Stow,  543. 
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coufage  the  notion  that  the  child  had  been  conceived  in  wed- 
lock, a  report  was  artfully  circulated  that  the  nuptials  had 
occurred  at  a  more  early  period,  immediately  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  kings  at  Calais.* 

Archbishop  Warham,  who  had  been  driven 
from  court  by  the  ascendency  of  Wolsey,  was  ^?^"1^ 
zealously  attached  to  the  ancient  doctrines  and  the  bishop, 
papal  authority:  his  death  in  the  course  of  the  last 
summer  had  empowered  the  king  to  raise  to  the  first  digpoity 
in  the  English  church  a  prelate  of  opposite  principles,  and 
more  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign.  Thomas  Cranmer 
had  long  been  a  dependant  on  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, and  had  assisted  the  father  and  the  daughter  with  his 
Services  and  advice:  his  book  in  favour  of  the  divorce,  the 
boldness  with  w^ch  he  had  advocated  the  royal  cause  at 
Rome,  and  the  industry  with  which  he  had  solicited  signa- 
tures in  Italy  and  jBermany,  had  recommended  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  the  kine:  and  both  Henry  and  Anne  flattered  them- 
selves that  in  selecting  him  for  the  successor  of  Warham,  they 
had  found  an  archbishop  according  to  their  own  hearts.  There 
was,  however,  an  objection  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
his  elevation  with  a  prince,  who,  till  his  last  breath,  continued 
to  enforce  with  the  stake  and  the  halter  the  observance  of 
clerical  celibacy.  Cranmer  after  the  death  of  his  wife  had 
taken  orders:  but,  during  his  kst  agincy  abroad,  he  had  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  captivated^ith  the  charms  of  a  grand- 
daughter of  Osiander,  had  married  her  in  private,  and  had 
left  her  in  Germany .t    Whether  this  marriage  had  ever  come 

*  Hence  the  marriage  is  dated  on  the  14th  of  November,  1533»  the  day 
when  Henry  and  Anne  sailed  from  Calaia»  by  almost  all  our  historians.  But 
Godwin  (Annal.  51.)  and  Sfbw  (Annals,  543.)  have  assigpned  it  to  the  25th 
of  Januaiy,  the  feast  of  the  conversion  of  St  Paul:  and  that  they  are  right, 
is  incontestably  proved  from  a  letter  still  extant,  written  by  archbishop 
Cranmer  to  his  fnend  Hawkins,  the  ambassador  to  the  emperor.  After  an 
account  of  the  coronation,  he  proceeds  thus:  **  But,  nowe,  sir,  you  may 
nott  ymagyne  that  this  coronacion  was  before  her  mariage,  for  she  was  ma- 
ried  much  about  Sainte  Paule's  daye  laste,  as  the  condjcion  therof  dothe 
well  appere  ky  reason  she  ys  npwe  somewhat  bigge  with  chylde.  Notwith- 
stand^g  yt  hath  byn  reported  thorowte  a  great  parte  of  the  realme  that  I 
maried  her,  which  was  plunly  false:  for  I  myself  knewe  not  therof  a  fort- 
nyght  after  yt  was  donne."    Arcbaeologia,  xviii.  81. 

t  There  appears  some  doubt  as  to  the  time  of  this  marriage.  Godwin,  in 
his  annals,  says:  Uxore  jamdudum  orbatus,  quam  adolescens  duxera^  puel- 
Ix  cujusdiam  amore  irretitua  tenebatur  (hxc  erat  neptis  uxoris  Osiandri) 
quam  etiam  sibi  secundo  connubio  jungere  omnimodis  decreveret,  p.  49. 
Be  Prxsulibus  An^licanis,  he  says:  QucM  maxime  angebat,  conscientia  fuit 
ductae  uxoris,  neptis  ea  fuit  Osiandro,  p.  138. 
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to  the  knowledge  of  Heniy,  or  was  considered  by  him  in- 

^lid  according  to  the  canon  law,  is  uncertain;  but,  to  the 

surprise  and  sorrow  of  niany,*  he  named  Oranmer  to  the  ti- 

Feb  18        cant  archbishopric.    Th&  papal- confirmatron  was 

asked  and  obtained;  and  the  necessary  bulk  were 
expedited  with  unusual  despatch.  But  here  a  secoiid  difBcolty 
occurred.  By  what  casuistry  could  the  archbishop  elect,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  services  expected  firom  him,  re- 
concile it  with  his  conscience  to  swear  at  his  cmisecration 
canonical  obedience  to  the  pope,  when  he  was  already  resolved 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  papal  authority?  Widi  the  royal 
approbation  he  called  four  witnesses  into  St  Stephen's  ehapd 
Much  30        ^^  Westminster,  and  in  their  presenee  declared 

that  by  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  which 
for  the  sake  of  form  he  was  obliged  to  takp,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  bind  himself  to  any  thing  contrary^o  the  law  of  CkMl, 
or  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  king,  or  prohibitory  of  such 
reforms,  as  he  mieht  judge  useful  to  the  church  of  Bogland. 
Thence  he  proceeaed  to  the  altar:  the  ceremony  was  perform- 
ed after  the  usual  manner:  and  the  pontifical  oath  was  cheer- 
fully taken  by  the  new  prelate,  both  before  his  consecralioo, 
and  at  the  delivery  of  the  pallium.t 

This  extraordinary  transaction  gave  birth  to  an  animated 
controversy;  the  opponents  of  the  archbishop  branding  him 
with  the  guilt  of  fraud  and  perjury,  his  advocates  labourii^ 
to  wipe  away  the  impulation^and  justifying  his  conduct  by 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  I 
will  only  observe  that  oaths  cease  to  ofier  any  security,  if  their 
meaning  may  be  qualified  by  previous  ''protestations^  made 
without  the  knowledge  of  th^  party,  who  is  principally  in- 
terested. 

i 

*  Praeter  opinionem  et  scnsum  multorum.  Antiq.  Brit.  337.  I  know  not 
why  Burnet  is  so  anxious  to  persuade  his  readers  that  Cranmer  was  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  archbishopric,  and  found  means  to  delay  the  matter  sx 
months,  (i.  128.)  There  were  few  instances  of  the  see  of  Cantefbuty  be- 
ing filled  so  soon  after  a  vacancy.  Six  months  indeed  elapsed  befbie  bb 
consecration,  but  that  arose  from  the  negociation  with  Rome  to  procuFe  his 
buUs.    He  must  hare  given  his  consent  at  least  three  months  before. 

f  The  protest  is  in  Strype's  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  App.  p.  9.  T»  pal- 
liate this  duplicity  of  the  archbishop,  it  has  been  alleged  tnat  he  either  re* 
peated  the  protest  at  his  consecration,  or  at  least  said  that  he  took  the  oath 
m  the  sense  of  such  protestation.  '<  But,"  says  the  author  of  No.  IV.  in 
the  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Burnet,  *'  I  wish  it  could  be  proved. 
I  have  two  letters  (MSS.  Latin)  of  cardinal  Pole  to  the  archbishop  Cran- 
mer, ia  which  he  charges  him  with  having  done  it  only  in  a  private  manner, 
and  brands  his  proceeding  therein  with  such  expressions  as  I  am  unwiflin|^ 
to  transcribe.'*    Burnet,  iii.  App.  p.  401. 
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With  aB  frchbishop>8ubflertient  to  his  pleasure, 
Henry  determined  to  proceed  with  the  divorce.    ^^  P*^ 
The  previous  arrangements  were  intrusted  to  the    Swocc?  * 
industry  of  Cromwell:  to  prevent  Catharine  from 
opposing  any  obstacle  to  the  proceedings  of  Craamer,  an  act .. 
of  parliament  was  passed,  forbidding  under  the  penalty  of 
praemunire  appeals  from  the  spiritual  judges  in  England  to  the- 
courts  of  the  pontiff;  and  to  furnish  grounds  for  the  intended 
sentence,  the  members  of  the  convocation  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  of  theologians  and  canonists,  and  each 
was  ordered  to  pronounce  on  a  question  separate-     ^^^^c*  ^ 
ly  submitted  to  its  decision*     Of  the  former  it  was  asked^ 
whether  a  papal  dispensation  could  authorise  a  brother  to  mar* 
ry  the  relict  of  his  deceased  brother,  in  the  case  where  the 
first  marriage  ^d  been  actually  consummated:  of  the  latter, 
whether  the  depositions  taken  before  tlie  legates  amounted  to 
a  canonical  pro4f  that  the  marria^  between  Arthur  and  Catha- 
rine had  been  consummated.     The  two  questions  were  de- 
bated for  some  days  in  the  absence  of  the  new       ^    m  o 
archbishop:  he  then  took  his  seat;  the  votes  were         ^ 
demanded;  and  on  both  questions  answers  favourable  to  the 
king  were  carried  by  large  majorities.'*'    Asaoon  as  the  convo- 
cation had  separated,  a  hypocritical  farce' was  enacted  between 
Henry  and  Cranmer.     The  latter  wrote  a  most  . 

urgfent  letter  to  the  king,  representing  the  evils  to  ^ 
which  the  nation  was  exposed  from  a  disputed  succession,  and 
begging,  for  the  exoneration  of  his  own  conscience,  and  the 
performance  of  his  duty  to  the  country,  the  royal  license  to 
examine  and  determine  the  great  cause  of  the  divorce.  The 
king  readily  granted  his  request:  but  at  the  same  time  remind- 
ed tiie  primate  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  the  principal 
minister  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  crown, 
and  that  '<  the  sovereign  had  no  superior  on  eal'tby  and  was 
not  subject  to  the  laws  of  any  earthly  creature."!  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  French  ambassador  remonstrated  against  these 
proceedings  as  contrary  to  the  engagements  into  which  Hen- 
ry had  entered  at  Boulogne  and  Calais.     Catharine  was  cited 


* 


*  Among  the  theolog^ians  there  were  19  ayes  (Dumet  basstnui|^pr  trans- 
formed jJiem  into  19  universities,  i,  139.)  and  66  noes.  The  majontj  con- 
aisted  of3  bishops,  42  abbots  and  priors,  and  the  rest  clergymen.  Of  for- 
ty-four canonists,  only  six  voted  agsunst  Heniy.  The  same  questions  were 
answered  in  the  same  manner4n  the  convocation  at  YiU'k,  on  the  13th  of 
May,  with  only  two  dissentient  voices  in  each  class.  I  may  add  that  Carte 
is  certainly  mistaken,  when  he  supposes  this  transaction  to  have  happened 
some  years  before. 

-(^Collier,  ii.  Records,  No.  xxiy. 
Vol.  VI.  19 
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to  appear  before  Cranmer  at  Dunstahle,  within  foar  miles  of 
Ampthill,  where  she  resided:  and  a  post  was  established  to 
convey  with  despatch  the  particulars  of  each  day^  tnmflae- 
tioDS  to  Cromwell.  At  the  appointed  time  the  archbisiiop^ 
with  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  as  his  assessor,  and  the  bishop  of 

Winchester  and  seven  otho^  as  counsel  for  the 
^^  liingy  opened  the  court,  and  received  proof  thai 

the  citation  had  been  duly  served  upon  the  queen.  In  his 
letters  to  Cromwell  th^  primate  earnestly  entreated  that  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  judgment  might  be  kept  ao  impeae- 
trable  secret  Were  it  once  to  transpire,  Catharine  mig^t  be 
induced  to  appear,  and  notwithstanding  the  late  statute,  to  pot 
in  an  appeal  from  him  to  the  pontiff:  a  measure  whieh  would 
defeat  all  their  plans,  and  entirely  disconcert  both  himself  and 
the  counsel'*'    Fifteen  days  the  court  kept  op^n  according  15 

law:  on  the  last  Catharine  was  pronounced  oonta- 
^  macioiis;  and  in  consequence  judgment  was  eiveo 

against  her,  stating  that  the  marriage  between  her  and  Itoiry 
was  null  and  invalid,  having  been  contracted  andconsammated 
in  defiance  of  the  divine  prohibition,  and  therefore  withoat 
force  or  effect  from  the  very  beginning.! 

This  decision  was  communicated  to  the  king  in  a  letter 
from  the  primate,  who  with  much  gravity  exhorted  him  to 
submit  to  the  law  of  God,  and  to  avoid  those  censures,  which 
he  must  incur  by  persisting  in  an  incestuous  intercourse  with 
the  widow  of  his  brother,  j:  But  what,  it  was  then  asked, 
must  be  thought  of  his  present  union  with  Anue  Boleyn? 
How  could  he  have  proceeded  to  a  new  marriage,  before  the 
former  had  been  lawfully  annulled  ?  Was  the  right  of  succes- 
sion less  doubtful  now  than  before  ?  To  silence  these  questions, 

Cranmer  held  another  court  at  Lambeth,  and  hav- 
^  '  '  ing  first  heard  the  king's  proctor,  oflicially  de- 
clared that  Henry  and  Anne  were  and  had  been  joined  in 
lawful  matrimony:  that  their  marriage  was  and  had  been  pub- 
lic and  manifest;  and  that  he  moreover  confirmed  it  by  his 
judicial  and  pastoral  authority.§     These  proceedings  were 

•  Heylin's  Ucformatlon,  p.  177,  edition  of  1674. 

t  Rym.  x\v.  467.  AVilk.  Con.  759.  Cranmcr's  letter  to  Hawkjns* 
Archaeol.  xriii.  78. 

^  Quid  vera  f  says  Pole  in  a  letter  to  Craniner,  an  non  tecum  ipse  rkle- 
ba%,  cum  tanmiam  s6verus  judex  reg;i  minas  intentares  ^  Poli  Epist.  <)e  Sac« 
Euch.  p.  6.  Cremona,  1584. 

§  I  conceive  that,  immediately  after  judgment  pronoanced  by  Cranmer, 
Tlenry  and  Amie  were  married  again.  Otherwise  Jl.ee  archbishop  of  York« 
and  Tunstal  bishop  of  l>nrham,  must  have  asserted  a  falsehood,  when  they 
told  Catharine,  that  **  after  his  hig^hness  was  discharged  of  the  marriage 
made  with  her,  he  contracted  new  marriage  with  his  dearest  wife,  qnccn 
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prefatory  to  the  eoronation  of  the  new  queen, 
which  was  performed  with  unusual  magnificence,         ^^ 
attended  by  all  the  nobility  of  England,  and  celebrated  with 
prooeiBsiona,  triumphal  arches,  and  tournaments.  The  honours 
paid  to  his  consort  gratified  the  pride  of  the  king:  her  ap- 
proaching parturijtion  filled  him  with  the  hope  of  what  he  so 
earnestly  wished,  a  male  heir  to  the  crown.    In 
the  eighth  month  after  their  nuptials  Anne  brought    Birth  of  the 
him  a  child:  but  that  child,  to  his  inexpressible    EJll^Sh 
disappointment,  was  a  female,  the  princess  £liza^      g^p^  ^^ ' ' 
bett^  who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne.* 

As  soon  as  Cranmer  had  pronounced  judgment,  Catharine 
received  an  order  from  the  king  to  be  content  with  the  style 
of  dowager  princess  of  Wales:  her  inconxe  was 
reduced  to  the  settlement  made  on  her  by  her     Clcmcntawp 
first  husband  Arthur:  and  Lliose  among  her  de-    judgment 
pendents,  who  gave  her  the  title  of  queen,  were    given  by 
irrevocably  ^dismissed  from  her  service,     in  fo-     Cranmer. 
reign  nations  her  lot  became  the  object  of  univer- 
sal commiseration:  even  in  England  the  general  feeling  was 
in  her  favour.     The  men,  indeed,  had  the  prudence  to  be 
silent:  but  the  women  loudly  expressed  their  disapprobation 
of  the  divorce:  till  Henry,  to  check  their  boldness  by  the 
punishment  of  their  leaders,  committed  to  the  Tower  the  wife 
of  the  viscount  ^ocliford,  and  the  sister-in-law  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  At  Rome  Clement  was  daily  importuned  by  Charles 
and  Ferdinand  to  do  justice  to  their  aunt,  by  his  own  minis*- 
ters  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  the  pa])al  authority:  but 
his  irresolution  of  mind,  and  partiality  for  the  king  of  Eng^ 
land,  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  French 
ambassadors,  who  advised  more  lenient  and  conciliatory  mea* 
sures.     At  length,  tliat  he  might  appear  to  do      J^|yll 
something,  he  annulled  the  sentence  given  by 
Cranmer,  because  the  cause  was  at  the  very  time  pending  be- 
fore himself,  and  exeomm unseated  Henry  and  Anne,  unless 
they  should  separate  before  the  end  of  September,  or  show 

■ 

Anne."  Collier,  ii.  Ucconls,  No.  xxv.-~Heiiry  was  indeed  aware  of  the  ir- 
regularity in  marrying  Anne  before  a  divorce  from  Catharine:  but  he  justi- 
fied his  conduct  by  declaring',  tliat  he  had  examined  the  cause  in  "  the 
court  of  his  own  conscience^  wliich  waa  enlightened  and  directed  by  the 
spirit  of  Gody  who  passeth  and  dirccteth  the  hearts  of  princes;"  and  as  be 
was  convinced  that  ''he  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
<sod  for  tlie  procreation  of  children  in  the  lawful  use  of  mfiirUDony,  no  man 
ought  to  inveigh  at  tliis  his  doing."    Burn.  iii.  Kec.  64. 

*  Hall,  212.  Cranmcr's  letter  to  llawkyns,  Archacol.  xviii,  81.  1  may 
here  observe  that  this  waslhe  last  coronation  during  Heni7*s  reign.  Of  his 
four  following  wives  not  one  was  crowned 
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€ftuse  by  their  aitornies  why  they  claimed  to  be  ooiukltf  ed 
8«Dt.  25.  ^  husband  and  wife.  When  September  eame,  lie 
^  *  prolonged  the  term,  at  the  request  <^  the  cardinal 
of  Tmimon,  to  the  end  of  October;  and  embarking  on  board 
the  French  fleet,  sailed  to  meet  Francis  at  MarseiUes,  wher^ 
he  was  assured^  a  reconciliation  between  Henry  and  (he 
church  of  Rome  would  be  effected.* 

By  the  French  monarch  this  reooneiliation  was 
^^™^  most  ardently  desired,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  an 
Heaiy.  offensive  alliance  against  the  emperor,  und^r  the 

sanction  of  the  holy  see.  But  the  mind  of  Hen- 
f^  perpetually  wavered  between  fear  and  resentment  Some* 
times  his  apprehensions  that  Clement,  in  a  personal  eon- 
*ference,  might  debauch  the  fideli]:y  of  his  ally,  induced  hint 
to  listen  to  the  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of  Francis;  at 
other  times  his  love  of  wealth  and  authority,  joined  to  his 
resentment  for  the  repeated  delays  and  refusds  of  the  pon* 
tifi^  urged  him  to  an  open  breach  with  the  see  of  Rome.  In 
conformity  indeed  with  the  promise  given  at  Calais,  the  dake 
of  Norfolk  proceeded  to  France,  accompanied  by  the  lord 
J^JJ^fnl|^  Rochford,  and  Pawlet,  Brown,  and  Bryan,  with 
■^^^*  a  "retinue  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  horsemen: 
but  he  was  bound  by  secret  instructions  to  dissuade  the  king 
from  the  intended  interview,  and  to  offer  him  a  plentiful  sub- 
sidy, on  condition  that  he  would  establish  a  patriarch  in  his 
dominions,  and  forbid  the  transmission  of  money  to  the  papal 
treasury.  Francis  replied  that  he  could  not  violate  the  so- 
lemn pledge  which  he  had  already  given :  he  even  persuaded 
the  duke,  that  at  Marseilles,  with  a  little  condescension  on 
each  side,  every  difficulty  might  be  surmounted:  and  that 
nobleman,  though,  by  the  royal  order,  he  was  recalled  to 
England,  prevailed  on  his  sovereign  to  send  two  ambassa- 
dors, the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  Bryan,  to  supply  his 
place  at  the  interview.  They  professed  that  they  came  to 
execute  the  orders  of  the  French  monarch:  but  were  in  reality 
unfurnished  with  powers  to  do  any  act,  and  only  commis* 
sioited  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  conferences,  and  to  send 
the  most  accurate  information  to  their  own  court  The  truth 
was,  that  both  Henry  and  Anne  suspected  the  sincerity  of 
Norfolk;  and  were  igno^nt  whom  to  trust,  or  what  measures 
to  pursuct 

•Hejb.386.    Burnet,  i.  132.    Lc  Grand,  iii,  569. 
t  Bttrnet,  iii.  r4,  75, 
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AbcNit  the  middle  of  October  Clement  made  his 
public  entry  into  Marseilles,  and  was  followed    J^^e^^'^^ 
the  next  day  by  the  king  of  France.     The  two    ctemen" 
sovereigns  met  with  expressions  of  respect  and    and 
attachment:  but  the  king  pertinaciously  refused    Fnincis. 
to  entertain  any  other  question,  till  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  pope  a  promise,  that  he  would  do  in  favour 
of  Henry,  whatever  lay  within  the  extent  of  his  authority. 
To  his  surprise  and  disappointment  he  now  learned  that  the 
ambassadors  were  not  authorized  to  treat  either  with  the  pon* 
tiff  or  himself:  at  his  solicitation  they  despsitched  a  courier  to 
request  full  pcTwers:  and  in  the  interval  a  marriage  was  con- 
cluded between  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  son  of  Francis,  and 
Catharine  of  Medici,  the  pope^s  niece.     In  point  of  fortune  it 
was  a  very  unequal  match:  but  the  king,  if  we  may  believe 
his  own  assertion,  had  assented  to  it,  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
to  an  amicable  conclusion  the  quarrel  betweeh  Henry  and  the 
holy  see.*    The  reconciliation  seems  to  have  been  proposed 
on  this  basis;  that  each  party  should  reciprocally  revoke  and 
forgive  every  hostile  measure;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  di- 
vorce should  be  brought  before  a  consistory,  from  which  all 
the  cardinals,  holding  preferment  or  receiving  pensions  from 
the  emperor,  should  be  excluded  as  partial  judges.     Clement 
had  promised  to  return  an  answer  to  this  project  on  the  7th 
of  November:  that  very  morning  Bonner,  who  had  lately  ar- 
rived from  England,  requested  an  audience:  and 
the  same  afternoon  he  appealed  in  the  name  of    Henry  ap- 
Henry  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council.    Both  .  general  * 
Clement  and  Francis  felt  themselves  offended,     council. 
The  former,  besides  the  insult  offered  to  his 
authority,  beean  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  duped  by  the 
insincenty  of  the  French  monarch:  the  latter  saw  that,  while 
he  negociated  for  Henry,  he  possessed  not  his  confidence; 
and  deemed  the  appeal  a  violation  of  the  hospitality  due  to 
so  exalted  a  guest  under  his  own  roof.     Both  yielded  to  the 
suggestions  of  their  resentment:  both  afterwards  relented. 
Clement  affected  to  believe  the  assertion  of  the  king,  that  the 
appeal  opposed  no  new  obstacle  to  a  reconciliation:  Francis 
despatched  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  now  bishop  of  Paris,  to 
Henry,  to  complain  of  his  du  plicity  and  precipitation,  and  to 


second 
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request  that  he  woul(t  consent  to  the  renewal  of  the  negocia- 
tion,  which  had  thus  been  interrupted.* 

Tlie  reader  is  aware  that  this  prelate  possessed 
Final  sen-       ^  jjjgjj  place  in  the  esteem*  of  thp  king  of  Eng- 
Seroent.        ^^^'     Henry  listened  to  hi»  adrice,  and  grate- 
fully accepted  his  offer  to  undertake  the  care  of 
the  royal  interests  in  the  court  of  Rome.     Of  the  instructions 
with  which  he  was  furnished,  we  are  ignorant:  but  the  Eng- 
lish agents  in  that  city  were  ordered  to  thank  Clement  for  the 
assurances  which  he  had  given  the  king  of  his  friendship :  to 
object  on  different  grounds  to  the  expedients  which  had  been 
suggested :  to  propose  that  the  royal  cause  should  be  tried  ii 
England,  with  an  understanding  that  the  judgment  given  here 
should  receive  the  papal  ratification :  and  to  promise  that  on 
fluch  conditions  the  kingdom  should  remain  in  full  obedienoe 
to  the  apostolic  see.     They  were  also  informed  that  this  was 
not  a  final  resolution,  but  that  Henry  was  prepared  to  make 
greater  concessions  in  proportion  to  the  readiness  which  de- 
ment might  show  to  $erve  him.t     Stimulated  fo}'  his  hopes^ 
the  bishop  of  Paris  hastened  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  Rome: 
the  French  ambassador  and  the  English  agents  seconded  his 
endeavours:  and  so  promising  were  the  appearances,  or  so 
eager  was  his  zeal,  that  he  deceived  himself  with  the  assuran- 
ces of  success.     To  Francis  he  sent  a  list  of  the  cardinals  wlio 
would  vote  for  the  king  of  England;  to  Henry  he  wrote  ib 
terms  of  exultation,  exhorting  him  to  suspend  for  a  few  days 
all  measures  of  a  religious  nature  which  might  have  bcea 
brought  before  parliament     The  friends  of  Charles  and  Ca- 
tharine were  not  less  sanguine :  at  their  solicitation  a  consis- 
tory was  held  on  the  twenty-third  of  Maix^h :  the 
March  2.      proceedings  in  the  cause  were  explained  by  Simo- 
nctta,  deputy  auditor  of  the  Rota:  and  out  of  two- 
and-twenty  cardinals,  nineteen  decided  for  the  validity  of  the 
marriage;  three  only,  Trivulzio,  Pisani,  and  Rodolphi,  pro- 
posed a  further  dielay.     Clement  himself  had  not  expected  thi* 
result,  but  he  acceded,  though  with  reluctance,  to  the  opinion 
of  so  numerous  a  majority;  and  a  definitive  sentence  was 
pronounced,  declaring  the  marriage  lawful  and  valid,  con- 
demning the  proceedings  against  Catharine  as  unjust,  and 
ordering  the  king  to  take  her  back  as  his  legitimate  wife.     The 
imperialists  displayed  their  joy  with  bonfires,  discharges  of 
canpon,  ixnd  shouts  of  Viva  Pimpcrio,  viva  TEspagna.     The 

•  Du  Bellay*b instructions,  apud  Ic  (j|am1,  iii.  571—588.     Earner,  iii.  S2, 
8i.  Records,  p.  S7 — 46. 
t  Apud  Burnet,  iii.  84. 
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bishop  and  his  colleagues  were  overwhelmecl  widi  saionidi- 
ment  and  despair;  while  Clement  himself  forbad  the  publication 
of  the  decfee  before  Easter,  and  consulted  his  favourite  coun* 
sellors  on  the  means  the  most  likely  to  moUiiy  the  king  of 
EnjB^land,  and  to  avert  the  effects  of  his  displeasure.* 

But  in  reality  it  mattered  little  whether  Cle-    separation 
ment  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  Henry  or  against    of  England 
him.     The  die  was  already  cast     The  moment    fromthe 
the  bishop  of  Paris  was  departed,  violent  councils    <»»nmumon 
began  to  prevail  in  the  English  cabinet:  and  a    ^      ^"^' 
resolution  was  taken  to  erect  a  separate  and  independent 
church  within  the  realm.     That  prelate  was  indeed  suffered 
to  negociate  with  the  pontiff:  but  in  the  mean  time  act  after 
act  derogatory  from  the  papal  claims  was  debated,  and  passed 
in  parliament:  and  the  kingdom  was  severed  by  legislative 
authority  from  the  communion  of  Rome,  long  before  the 
judgment  given  by  Clement  could  have  reached  the  know- 
ledge of  Henry,  t 

The  charge  of  framing  these  bills,  and  of  con- 
ducting them  through  the  two  houses,  had  been     ppspectinfr 
committed  to  the  policy  and  industry  of  Crom-     thechurch. 
well,  whose  past  services  had  been  lately  reward- 
ed with  a  patent  for  life  of  the  chancellorship  of  the  exche- 
quer.    1.  The  submission,  which  during  the  last      March  30 
year  had  been  extorted  from  the  fears  of  the  cler- 
gy, was  now  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  statute,  whileUh'e 

•  Le  Grand,  i.  273—276.  iil.  630—638. 

t  It  is  generally  believed  on  the  authority  of  Fra  Paolo  and  Du  Bellay,  the 
brother  of  the  bishop  of  Paris,  that  this  event  was  owin^  to  the  precipita- 
tion of  Clement.  We  arc  told  that  the  prelate  requested  time  to  receive 
the  answer  of  Henry,  which  he  expected  would  be  favourable:  that  tlie  short 
delay  of  six  days  was  refused:  and  that  two  days  after  the  sentence  a  courier 
arrived,  the  bearer  of  most  conciliatory  despatches:  Now  it  is  indeed  true 
that  the  bishop  expected  an  answer  to  his  letter,  and  probable  that  a  oou- 
ricr  arrived  after  the  sentence:  but,  1.  it  is  very  doubtftd  that  he  asked  for  a 
delay  till  the  courier  arrived.  For  in  his  own  account  of  the  proceedings 
he  never  mentions  it:  and  instead  of  g^ing  to  the  consistory  to  demand  it, 
was  certainly  absent,  and  went  aflerwards  to  the  pope  to  ask  tlic  result. 

2.  It  is  certain  that  the  answer  brought  by  the  courier  was  unfavourable : 
because  all  the  actions  o^  Henry  about  the  time  when  he  was  despatched, 
prove  a  determination  to  separate  entirely  from  the  papal  communion. 

3.  The  judgment  given  by  Clement  could  not  be  the  cause  of  that  separa- 
tion, because  the  bill  abolishing  the  power  of  the  popes  witliin  the  realm, 
was  introduced  into  the  commons  in  the  beginning  of  March;  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  lords  a  week  later,  was  passed  by  them  five  days  before  tlic  arri- 
val of  the  courier  (March  20i  and  received  the  royal  assent  five  days  after 
l»is  arrival  in  Rome  (March  oO).  Sbe  I^onls*  Journals,  75.  7T.  82.  It  was 
not  possible  that  a  transaction  in  Rome  on  the  23d,  could  induce  the  king 
to  give  his  assent  on  the  SOth.      ^ 
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prtamUe,  wkich  seemed  to  confine  its  duration  to  the  present 
reign  was  artfully  omitted.  In  this  stiite  it  passed  the  two 
houses,  received  the  royal  assent,  and  became  part'of  the  law 
of.  the  land :  but  a  most  important  clause  had  been  added  to 
it:  <^  that  all  such  canons  and  ordinances,  as  had  been  already 
made,  and  were  not  repugnant  to  the  statutes  -and  customs  of 
the  realm,  or  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  should  be  used 
and  enforced,  till  it  should  be  otherwise  determined  according 
to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  said  act"  To  Henry  it  was 
sufficient  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  modifying  the  eccle* 
siastical  laws  at  pleasure :  that  power  he  never  thou^t  proper 
to  exercise :  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  in  virtue  of 
the  additional  clause  the  spiritual  courts  have  existed  down  to 
the  present  time.  2.  The  provisions  of  the  late  statute,  pro- 
hibiting appeals  to  Rome  in  certain  cases,  were  extended  to 
all  cases  whatsoever;  and  in  lieu  of  the  right  thus  abolished, 
suitors  were  allowed  to  appeal  from  the  court  of  the  arch- 
bishop to  the  king  in  chancery,  who  should  appoint  eom- 
missioners,  with  authority  to  determine  finally  in  the  cause. 
This  occasional  tribunal  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  eoart 
of  delegates.  3.  In  addition  to  the  statute,  by  which  the 
payment  of  annates  had  been  forbidden,  and  which  had  sinee 
been  ratified  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  it  was  enacted  that 
bishops  should  no  longer  be  presented  to  the  pope  for  confirm 
mation,  nor  sue  out  binls  in  his  court:  but  that  on  the  v^caaq^ 
of  any  catliedral  church,  the  king  should  grant  to  ihe  dean 
and  chapter,  or  to  the  prior  and  monks,  permission  to  eleet 
the  person,  whose  name  was  mentioned  in  his  letters  missive: 
that  they  should  proceed  to  the  election  witliin  the  course  of 
twelve  days,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  right,  which 
in  that  instance  should  devolve  to  the  crown:  that  the  prelale 
named  or  elected  should  first  swear  fealty;  after  which  the 
king  should  signify  the  election  to  the  archbishop,  or,  if  there 
be  no  archbishop,  to  four  bishops,  requiring  them  to  confirm 
the  cl(^ction,  and  to  invest  and  consecrate  the  bishop  elect, 
who  might  then  sue  his  tcmporalties  out  of  the  king's  hands, 
make  corporal  oath  to  the  king's  highness  and  to  no  other, 
and  receive  from  the  king's  hands  restitution  of  all  the  pos- 
sessions and  profits  spiritual  and  temporal  of  his  bishopric. 
4.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  since  the  clergy  had  recognised 
the  king  for  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England, 
every  kind  of  payment  made  to  the  apostolic  chamber,  and 
every  species  of  license,  dispensation,  and  grant,  usually  ob- 
tained from  Rome,  should  forthwith 'cease;  that  hereafter  all 
such  graces  and  indulgences  should  be  sought  of  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury;  and  that |M1  any  person  thought  him- 
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self  aggrieved  by  the  r^usal  of  the  archbishop,  he  might  by 

a  writ  out  of  chancery  compel  that  prelate  to  show  cause  for 

his  refusal.     By  these  enactments,  in  the  course  of  one  short 

session  was  swept  away  the  whole  papal  power  in  England; 

and  that  at  a  time  when  the  judgment  pronounced  at  Rome, 

.was  not  Only  not  known,  but  probably  not  even  anticipated 

by  Henry.* 

Prom  the  establishment  of  the  king's  supre- 

macv  the  attention  of  parliament  was  directed  to     "^"^  ^ 
ii_  '       A    A.»^  J   u  i.i_  i.     succession 

the  succession  to  the  crown :  and  by  another  act    ^^  ^hc 

the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Catharine  was  crown, 
pronounced  unlawftii  and  i^uU,  that  between  him 
and  Anne  Boleyn  lawful  and  valid:  the  king^s  issue  by  tlie 
first  marriage  was  of  course  excluded  from  the  succession, 
that  by  the  second  was  made  inheritable  of  the  crown :  to 
slander  the  said  marriage,  or  seek  to  prejudice  the  succession 
of  the  heirs  thereof,  was  declared  high  treason,  if  the  offence 
were  committed  by  writing,*printing,  or  deed;  and  misprision 
nf  treason,  if  by  words  only:  and  all  the  king's  subjects  of 
full  age,  or  who  hereafter  should  be  of  full  age,  were  com- 
manded to  swear  obedience  to  the  same  act,  under  the  penalty 
of  misprision  of  treason.! 

This  act  deserves  the  pagi:icu1ar  notice  of  the  reader.  For 
the  preservatioa  of  the  royal  dignity,  and  the  security  of  the 
succession  as  by  law  established,  it  provided  safeguards  and 
created  offences  hitherto  unknown:  and  thus  stamped  a  new 
character  on  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  The 
statute  itself  waj«,  indeed,  swept  away  in  the  codrse  of  tvyo  or 
three  years:  but  it  served  as  a  precedent  to  subsequent  legis* 
latares  in  similar  circumstances;  and  regulations,  of  the  same 
nature,  but  enforced  with  penalties  of  less  severity,  have  been 
occasionally  adopted  down  to  the  present  times. 

The  king  had  now  accomplished  the  two  ob- 
jects, which  had  been  promised  him  by  Cromwell:     ^A?r!*^{°", 
he  had  bestowed  on  his  mistress  the  rights  of  a     Barioii. 
lawful  wife,  and  had  invested  himself  iviih  the 
supreniiacy  of  the  chirrch.     Hut  the  ojiposition,  which  he  had 
experienced,  strcnglilieiicd  his  passions,  and  steeled  his  heai^t 
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f  Ibid.  c.  22.  Not  coutent  wiUi  exacting  the  submi-ssion  of  bis  own  sub- 
jects, Ilenry  ordered  an  instrument  to  be  drawn  up,  wbich  should  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  king  of  France,  in  which  the  latter  declared  that  Henry's  first 
marriage  was  null,  tlie  second  valid;  that  Mary  was  inogilimate,  Elizabetb 
legitimate;  and  promised  most  faithfully  to  maintain  these  assertions,  even 
by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  agftnst  all  opponents.  It  is  published  by 
Burnet  from  a  copy  (iii.  Rec.  84),'hut  in  all  probabililv  was  never  executed. 
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against  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  He  was  trem- 
biingly  alive  to  every  rumour:  his  jealousy  magnified  the 
least  hint  of  disapprobation  into  a  crime  against  the  state;  and 
e^ich  succeeding  year  of  his  reign  was  stained  with  the  bkx)d 
of  many,  and  often  of  noble  and  innocent^  victims.  The  first 
who  sufiered^  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  attributed  to 
Elissabeth  Barton,  and  her  adherents.  This  young  woman,  a 
native  of  Aldington  in  Kent,  had  been  subject  to  fits;  and  the 
contortions  of  body,  which  she  sufiered  on  these  occasions, 
were  attributed  by  the  ignorance  of  her  neighbours  to  some 
preternatural  agency.  In  a  short  time  they  considered  as 
prophecies  tiie  incoherent  expressions  which  she  uttered  dur- 
ing the  paroxysms  of  her  disorder:*  she  herself  insensibly 
partook  of  the  illusion;  and  the  rector  of  the  parish  advised 
her  to  quit  the  village  and  to  enter  a  convent.  In  her  new 
situation  her  ecstacies  and  revelations  were  multiplied:  and  the 
fame  of  her  sanctity  obtained  for  her  the  appellation  of  the 
<<  holy  maid  of  Kent.''  Had  ohi  confined  her  discoveries  to 
less  important  o.bjects,  she  might  perhaps  have  eluded  the  sus- 
picions of  Henry:  but  she  hud  the  imprudence  to  extend  ibem 
to  afiidrs  of  state,  and  to  communicate  them  formerly  to  Wol- 
sey,  and  recently  to  the  king  himself.  To  the  cardinal  she 
saiid,  that  in  a  vision  she  saw  the^Almighty  deliver  into  his 
hand  three  swords,  signifying  the  authority  which  as  legate 
he  exercised  over  the  clergy,  as  chancellor  over  the  tempo- 
ralty,  and  as  minister  <<  in  the  great  matter  of  the  king's  mar- 
riage;" and  heard  him  at  the  same  time  declare  that,  unless 
Wolsey  emplbyed  these  swords  properly,  *^  it  should  be  laid 
sorely  to  his  charge."  Her  prediction  to  Henry  was  of  a  more 
dangerous  character:  that  if  he  were  to  repudiate  Catharine, 
he  would  die  in  the  course  of  seven  months,  and  be  succeeded 
on  the  tlirone  by  his  daughter  Mary.t  Some  time  later  Bar- 
ton was  apprehended:  several  others  were  accused  as  her  ac- 
complices in  publishing  these  and  similar  predictions;  and  all 

were  condemned  in  the  star-chamber,  to  confess 
Nov.  ^®  imposture  on  a  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's  cros$. 

From  the  cross  they  were  led  back  to  prison:  and 
it  was  thought,  that  as  Henry  had  proved  the  falsehood  of  the 

*  A  collection  of  these  expressions  had  been  made,  and  sent  to  tbe  lung, 
who  showed  it  to  sir  Thomas  More,  and  asked  his  opinion:  "I  told  him," 
says  More,  **  that  in  good  faith  1  found  nothing  in  these  words  that  I  coiikl 
regard  or  esteem.  For  seeing  that  some  part  fell  in  rhythm,  and  tRat,  God 
wot,  full  rude  also,  for  any  reason  tliat  I  saw  therein,  a  riglit  simple  woman 
might  in  my  mind  sneak  it  of  her  own  wit  well  enough."  Morc's  Letter  to 
Cromwell,  apud  Iluriiet,  ii.  Rec.  p.  286.  Another  collection  of  her  Yisions 
and  prophecies  may  be  seen  in  Strvpc,  nl77.  ' 

t  Burnet,  ii.  Rcc.  p.  286, 287. 
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pretended  prophetess  by  outlivitig  the  period  assigned  by  her, 
he  would  have  been  content  with  the  punishment  already  in- 
flicted: but  he  was  determined, to  have  the  blood  of  the  ofiefn* 
ders;  and  a  bill  of  attainder  of  treason  was  passed  against  the 
maid  and  l;ier  abettors.  Brooking,  Masters,  Deering,  Gold^ 
Rich,  and  Risby,  and  of  misprision  of  treason  against  several 
others,  who  had^known  but  concealed  her  predictions.     The 
former  suffered  at  Tyburn,  where  Elizabeth  con- 
fessed her  guilt,  but  threw  the  burden  of  the  of-      a  ^^^1 
fence  on  her  companions  in  punishment:  she  had  ' 
been,  she  said,  the  victim  of  her  own  credulity:  but  then  dhe 
was  only  a  simple  woman,  whose  ignorance  might  be  an  apo- 
logy for  her  conduct,  while  they  were  learned  clerks,  who 
instead  of  encouraging,  should  have  detected  and  exposed  the 
illusion.* 

Araone  those  who  had  been  charged  with  nlis- 
prisipn  of  treason,  were  tW)  men  of  more  elevated  ^J^^'**'^'^ 
rank,  Fisher  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  sir  Thomas  pjshcr.^^ 
More,  lately  lord  chancellor.  iTisher  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  age,  the  lastsurviver  of  the  counsellors  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  the  prelate  to  whose  care  the  countess  of  Richmond 
recommended  on  her  death-bed  the  youth  and  inexperience 
of  her  royal  grandson.  For  many  years  the  king  had  revered 
him  as  a  parent;  and  was  accustomed  to  boast  that  no  prince 
in  Europe  possessed  a  prelate  equal  in  virtue  and  learning  to 
the  bishop  of  Rocnester.t  But  his  opposition  to  the  divorce 
gradually* effaced  the. recollection  of  his  merit  ancl  services: 
and  Henry  embraced  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  hum- 
bling the  spirit,  or  punishing  the  resistance  of  his  former 
monitor.  $  It  was  asserted  that  he  had  concealed  from  the 
king  his  knowledge  of  Barton's  prediction:  and  Cromwell 
sent  to  inform  him  that  he  might  obtain  pardon  by  throwing 
himself  without  reserve  on  the  royal  mercy.  But  Fisher  dis- 
dained to^  acknowledge  guilt,  when  he  knew  himself  td  be 
innocent.  Confined  to  his  chamber  by  age  and  infirmity,  he 
addressed  to  the  lords  a  justificatory  letter,  in  which  he  con- 
tended that  there  could  be  no  offence  against  the  law  in  be- 
lieving on  the  testimony  of  several  good  and  learned  men, 
that  Barton  was  a  virtuous  woman :  with  this  impression  on 
his  mind  he  had  conversed  with  her,  and  heard  her  say,  that 

*  HaU,  219-^224.     Godwin,  53,  54. 

t  Apol.  Pol.  p.  95.  He  adds  that  on  one  occasion  the  kin^  turned  round 
to  hint  and  said,  **  Se  judicare  me  nunquam  invenisse  in  universa  pereg^- 
tiatione  mea,  qui  Uteris  et  vivtute  cum  RoHense,  esset  comparandiis."  Ibid. 

♦  I  draw  this  inference  from  the  peevish  answer  of  from  well,  p\iblished 
by  Burnet,  i.  Records,  ii.  p.  123. 
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the  king  would  not  live  seven  months  after  the  divorce.  He 
had  not,  indeed,  oommunicated  this  discourse  to  his  sovereigtt : 
hut  he  had  two  reasons  for  his  silenc^:  1.  because  she  spoke 
not  of  any  violence  to  be  offered  to  Henry,  but  of  the  ordi- 
nary visitations  of  Providence:  2.  because  she  assured  him 
that  she  had  already  apprized  the  king  of  the  revelation  made 
to  her;  nor  had  he  any  reason  to  doubt  her  assertion,  as  he 
knew  that  she  had  been  admitted  to  a  private  audience.  He 
was  therefore  guihless  of  any  •onspiracy.  "  He  knew  not, 
as  he  would  answer  before  the  throne  of  Christ,  of  any  malice 
or  evil  that  was  intended  by  her  or  by  any  other  earthly  crea- 
ture unto  the  king's  highness."  Whether  the  lords  did  not 
give  credit  to  his  defence,  or  were  urged  by  fear  of  the  royal 
displeasure,  they  allowed  his  name  to  remain  in  the  attainder 
for  misprision  of  treason,  and  he  compounded  with  the  crown 
for  his  personalties  in  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds.* 

Sir  Thomas  More  had  ceased  to  fill  the  offioe 
Andofslr  of  chancellor.  By  the  king's  desire  he  had  dis- 
More!!**  cussed  the  lawfulness  of  the  divorce  with    the 

doctors  Lee,  Cranmer,  Fox,  and  Nicholas;  but 
t)^e  apparent  weakness  of  their  reasoning  served  only  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  soundness  of  his  own  opinion:  and  at  his  earn- 
est request,  he  was  indulged  in  the  permission  to  retire  from 
the  council  chamber,  as  often  as  Uiat  subject  was  brought 
under  consideration.  Still  in  the  execution  of  his  office  he 
found  himself  unavoidably  engaged  in  Ihatters,  which  he 
could  not  reconcile  with  his  conscience :  and  at  length  he  ten- 
dered his  resignation  on  the  ground  that  age  and  infirmity 
admonished  him  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  concerns 
of  his  soul.  Henry,  who  had  flattered  himself  that  the  re- 
pugnance of  More  would  gradually  melt  away,  was  aware 
how  much  his  retirement  would  prejudice  the  royal  cause  in 
the  mind  of  the  public.  But  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  sup- 
press his  feelings;  dismissed  the  petitioner  with  professions  of 
esteem,  and  promises  of  future  favour;  gave  the  seals  to  sir 
Thomas  Audeley,  a  lawyer  of  less  timorous  conscience;  and 
1532.  ordered  the  new  chancellor,  at  his  installation, 


•  See  his  ong^inal  letter  in  Colliexv  ii.  87.  It  would  appear  that  the  lords 
had  some  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  those  at  least,  who  were  accused  of  mispri- 
sion of  treason.  For  on  die  third  reading  of  the  bill,  they  sent  to  inquire 
of  the  king^  whether  4t  might  stand  witli  his  royal  pleasure,  that  they  should 
send  for  the  accused  (with  the  exception  of  the  sick  hl^op  of  Uochester, 
whose  letter  Ihey  had  received)  into  the  star-chamber,  and  hear  what  they 
could  say  in  their  defence.  What  answer  was  returned,  we  know  not,  but 
six  days  later  the  biU  was  read  a  foui*tli  time  and  passed.  Lords'  Journals, 
p.  72.  74. 
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to  ptonouncc  a  eulogy  on  the  merits  of  his  pre-  n^^y  jg 
decessor,  and  to  express  the  reluctance  with 
which  the  king  had.  accepted  his  resignation.*  From  the 
court  More  repaired  to  his  house  at  Chelsea^  where  avoiding , 
all  interference  in  politics^  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  study 
and  prayer.  Of  Elizabeth  Barton  he  had  heard  many  speak 
with  applause;  once  he  had  a  short  conversation  with  her 
himself  in  a  chapel  at  Sion  house^  but  refused  to  listen  to  any 
of  her  revelations:  and  on  another  occasion  he  wrote  to  her^ 
advising  her  to  abstain  from  speaking  of  matters  of  state^  and 
to  confine  herself  to  subjects  of  piety  in  her  communications 
with  others.  To  her  miraculous  and  prophetic  pretensions  he 
appears  to  have  given  no  credit:  but  he  looked  upon  her  as  a 
pious  and  virtuous  woman^  deluded  by  a  weak  and  excited  ima- 
gioation.  His  letter,  however,  and  the  preceding  interview, 
afforded  a  presumption  that  the  ex-chancellor  was  also  a  party 
in  the  conspiracy:  his  name  was  introduced  into  the  bill  of 
attainder:  nor  was  it  till  he  had  repeatedly  written. to  the 
king  and  to  Cromwell,  protesting  his  innocence,  and  explain- 
ing the  substance  of  his  communication  with  the  pretended 
prophetess,  that  he  could  satisfy  the  mind  of  Henry,  or  escape 
the  punishment,  with  which  he  was  threatened.! 

The  authority  of  Fisher  and  More  was  great,  not  only  in 
England,  but  also  on  the  continent:  and  the  warmest  oppo- 
nents of  the  divorce  were  accustomed  to  boast,  that  they  fol- 
lowed th0  opinions  of  these  two  celebrated  men.  The  expe- 
riment was  now  made,  whether  the  danger  to  which  they  had 
been  exposed,  Iiad  subdued  their  spirit  Within 
a  fortnight  after, the  attainder^of  Barton  and  her  x^^tiS 
abettors,  the  bishop  and  the  ex-chancellor  were  ^ 
summoned  before  the  council  at  Lambeth,  and  were  asked 
whether  they  would  consent  to  take  the  new  oath  of  succes- 
sion. But  the  act,  the  approval  of  which  was  inserted  in  the 
oath,  was  i)ot  confined  to  the  succession  only:  it  embraced 
other  matters  of  a  very  questionable  nature:  it  taught  that  no 
power  on  earth  could  dispense  within  the  degrees  prohibited 
in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  and  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Catharine  had  always  been  unlawful  and  of  no  effect.  More, 
who  was  introduced  the  first,  offered  to  swear  to  the  succes- 
sion alone,  but  not  to  every  particular  contained  in  the  act, 
for  reasons  which  prudence  compelled   him  to  suppress.^ 

*  Pole,  fol.  xcii.  Audeley,  if  we  may  believe  Marillac,  the  French  am- 
baM«dor,  was  grand  vendeur  de  justice.     Le  Grand,  i.  224. 

f  See  his  letters  in  his  printed  works,  p.  1423 — 1428;  Burnet's  collec- 
tion, torn.  u.  p.  286—292;  and  Strype,  i.  App.  130^ 

4  He  has  £^iven  an  interesting  account  of  his  examination  in  a  letter.     It 
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Fisher's  answer  was  the  same  in  substance.  He  divided  tlie 
act  into  two  parts.  To  that  which  regarded  the  SQccessioo, 
he  made  no  objection^  because  it  came  within  the  competence 
of  the  civil  power:  to  the  other  part,  of  a  theological  nature^ 
his  conscience  forbad  him  to  subscribe.  'Both 
April  7.  y^QYQ  sent  to  the  Tower.  Cranmer  advised  that 
thfir  oaths  should  be  received  with  the  limitations  which 
they  had  proposed,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive  the 
emperor  and  his  adherents  abroad,  Catharine  .and  her  adyo- 
cates  at  home,  of  the  support  which  they  derived  from  the 
example  of  Fisher  and  More,*  But  Henry  preferred  the 
opinion  of  Cromwell;  and  determined  either  to  extort  from 
them  an  unconditional  submission,  or  to  terrify  their  admirer 
by  the  severity  of  their  punishment.  Both  were  attainted  of 
misprision  of  treason,  for  refusing  the  oath;  and  were  thus 
subjected  to  the  loss  of  the  profits  of  their  lands  during  life, 
the  forfeiture  of  their  personal  estate,  and  perpetual  imprison- 
ment More  was  supported  in  the  Tower  by  the  charity  of 
his  friends,  conveyed  to  him  through  the  hands  of  his  br 
vourite  daughter,  Margaret  Roper:  but  Fisher,  in  his  seven- 
ty-seventh year,  and  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of  old  age, 
was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  destitution,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  solicit  from  the  pity  of  his  persecutor  clothes  to  corer 
his  nakedness.  The  reader  will  behold  them  both,  after  a 
year  of  suffering  perish  on  the  scaffold.t 

was  intimated  to  him  that,  unless  he  gfave  the  reasons  (or  his  refusal,  tbst 
refusal  would  be  attributed  to  obstinacy.     More,  It  is  not  obstinacy,  hex 
the  fear  uf  giving  offence.    Let  me  have  sufficient  wamnt  from  the  1d^ 
that  he  will  not  be  offended,  and  I  will  explain  my  reasons.     CmmmdL 
The  king's  warrant  would  not  save  you  from  the  penalties  enacted  by  die 
statute.    More.  In  that  case  1  will  trust  to  his  majesty's  honour.    But  jet 
it  thinketh  m^,  that  if  t  cannot  declare  the  causes  without  peril,  tb^n  to 
Icayc  them  undeclared  is  no  obstinacy.    Cranmer,  You  say  that  you  6omA 
blame  any  man  for  taking  the  oath.    It  is  then  evident  that  you  mre  ost 
convinced  that  it  b  blameable  to  take  it:  but  you  must  be  convinced  ibA 
it  is  your  duty  to  obey  the  king.    In  fefusing  therefore  to  take  it,  you  pre- 
fer that  which  is  uncertain,  to  that  which  is  ceKain.    More.  I  do  not  blane 
men  for  taking  the  oath,  because  I  know  not  tlieir  reasons  and  motives: 
but  I  should  blame  myself,  because  I  know  that  I  should  act  agamst  my 
conscience.    And  truly  such  reasoning  would  ease  us  of  all  perplesit>- 
'Wlienever  doctors  disagrcee,  we  have  only  to  obtain  the  kingf's  commaBJ- 
ment  for  either  side  of  the  question,  and  we  must  be  right.    Mint  of  Wed- 
mituier.  But  you  ought  to  think  your  conscience  erroneous,  when  yoo  have 
against  you  the  whole  council  of  the  nation.    More.  I  should,  if  1  had  not  fat 
me  a  still  greater  council,  the  whole  council  of  Christendom.     More's 
Works,  p.  1429.  1447. 

•  See  the  Icttcn  of  Fisher  and  Cranmer  to  Cromwell.    Strypc's  CtSA- 
mcr,  13,  14. 

t  St.  26  TTfn.  Vlfl.  22,  23.    It  wa55  also  enacted  that  the  bishopric  u 
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.  Whether  it  were  from  aecident  or  design,  the 
form  of  the  oath  of  succession  had  not  been  pre-    J^^^  ***' 
scribed  by  the  statute:  and  Henry,  taking  advan-    trauoM. 
tage  of  the  omission,  modelled  and  remodelled  it 
at  his  pleasure.     From  the  members  of  parliament,  and  pro- 
bably from  the  laity  (it  was  required  from  both  men  and  wo* 
men),  he  accepted  a  promise  of  allegiance  to  himself  and  his 
heirs,  according  to  the  limitations  in  the  act:  but  from  the 
clergy  he  required  an  additional  declaration  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  had  no  more  authority  within  the  realm  than  any  other 
foreign  bishop,  and  a  recognition  that  the  king  was  the  su- 
preme head  of  the  church  of  England,  without  the  addition  of 
the  qualifying  clause,  which  had  been  in  the  first  instance  ad- 
mitted.   The  summer  was  spent  in  administering  the  oath, 
in  receiving  the  signatures  of  the  clergy  and  clerical  bodi^ 
and  of  the  monks,  friars,  and  nuns  in  the  several  abbeys  and* 
convents,  and  in  obtaining  formal  decisions  against  the  papal 
authority  from  both  convocations,  and  the  two  universities.* 

In  autumn  the  parliament  assembled  after  the 
prorogation,  and  its  first  measure  was  to  enact  ^^'   * 

that  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  should  be  taken  and 
reputed  the  only  supreme  heads  oti  earth  of  the  church  of 
England,  with  full  poweir  to  visit,  reform,  and  correct  all  such 
errors,  heresies,  abuses,  contempts  and  enormities,  which  by 
any  manner  of  spiritual  authority  ought  to  be  reformer}  or 
corrected.  2.  It  was  evident  that  the  creation  of  this  new 
office  would  add  considerably  to  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  roy- 
alty:  an  increase  of  labour  called  for  an  increase  of  remunera- 
tion: and,  therefore,  by  a  subsequent  act  for  <Uhe  augmenta- 
tion of  the  royal  estate  and  the  maintainance  of  the  suprema- 
>cy,'^  the  first  fruits^ of  all  benefices,  offices,  and  spiritual 
dignities,  and  the  tenths  of  the  annual  income  of  all  livings 
wjpre  annexed  to  the  crown  for  ever.  3.  To  restrain  by  th^ 
fear  of  punishment  the  adversaries  of  these  innovations,  it 
was  made  treason  to  wish  or  will  maliciously,  by  word  or 
writing,  or  to  invent,  or  attempt  by  craft,  any  bodily  ha;*m 
to  the  king  or  queen,  or  their  heirs,  or  to  deprive  any  of 
them  of  the  dignity,  style,  and  name  of  their  royal  estates, 
or  slanderously  and  maliciously  to  publish  or  pronounce  by 
words  or  writing  that  the  king  is  a  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant, 
or  infidel.  4.  As  an  additional  security  a  new  oath  was  ten- 
dered to  the  bishops,  by  which  they  not  only  abjured  the 


ilochcster  should  be  vacant  from  the  2d  of  January  next  coming.    Ibid, 
Soe  abo  Fisher's  letter  in  Strype,  i.  175. 
•  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  771.  774,  775,    Rym.  xiv.  487—5^. 
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supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  acknowledged  thai  of  the  king^  bat 
also  swore  never  to  consent  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  ahoaid 
have  any  authority  within  the  realm,  never  to  appeal,  nor  to 
suffer  any  other  to  appeal  to  him,  never  to  write  or  send  to 
him  without  the  royal  permission,  and  never  to  receive  any 
message  from  him  without  communicating  it  immediately  to 
the  king.  5.  If  the  reader  think  that  Henry  must  be  now 
satisfied,  let  him  recollect  the  secret  protest,  the  theological 
legerdemain,  by  which  Cranmer  pretended  to  nullify  the  oath 
of  obedience,  which  he  was  about  to  make  to  the  pontiC 
The  king  had  been  indeed  privy  to  the  artifice:  but  he  was  an- 
willing  that  it  should  be  played  off  upon  himself;  and  on  that 
account  he  now  exacted  from  each  prelate  a  full  and  formal 
renunciation  of  every  protest  previously  made,  which  might 
be  deemed  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  oath  of  supremacy.* 

Penal  statutes  might  enforce  conformity:  but 
J^P®"^^"  they  could  not  produce  conviction.  The  spiritual 
premacy.  supremacy  of  a  lay  prince  was  so  repugnant  to 
the  notions  to  which  men  had  been  habituated, 
that  it  was  every  where  received  with  doubt  and  astonish- 
ment. To  dispel  these  prejudices  Henry  issued  injunctions, 
that  the  very  word  "  pope"  should  be  carefully  erased  out  of 
all. books  employed  in  the  public  worship;  that  every  school- 
master should  diligently  inculcate  the  new  doctrine  to  the 
children  intrusted  to  his  care ;  that  all  clergymen,  from  the 
bishop  to  the  curate,  should  on  ever}''  Sunday  and  holiday 
teach,  that  the  king  was  the  true  head  of  the  church,  and  that 
the  authority  hitherto  exercised  by  the  popes  was  a  usurpa- 
tion, tamely  admitted  by  the  carelessness  or  timidity  of  his 
predecessoif ;  and  that  the  sheriffs  in  each  county  should  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  oyer  the  conduct  of  the  c)ergy,  and  should  re-* 
port  to  the  council  tjie  names,  not  only  of  those  who  might 
neglect  these  duties,  but  also  of  those  who  might  perform 
them  indeed,  but  with  coldness  and  ihdifferencct  At  the 
same  time  he  called  on  the  most  lo3'al  and  learned  of  the  pre- 
lates, to  employ  their  talents  in  support  of  his  new  dignity: 
and  the  call  was  obeyed  by  Sampson  and  Stokesley,  Tunstil 
and  Gardiner:}  by  the  former,  as  was  thought,  from  affection 

•  St.  26  Henry  VUL  1. 3. 13.     Wilk.  Con.  iii.  780.  782. 

f  Ibid.  7T2,  Cranmer,  as  the  first  in  di^^iity,  gave  the  example  to  his 
brethren,  and  zealously  inculcated  from  the  pulpit,  what  bis  learning  or 
fanaticism  had  lately  discovered,  that  the  pontiff  was  tlie  antichrist  of  tJie 
apocalypse  (Poli  Ep.  i.  p.  444.):  an  assertion,  which  then  filled  the  catho- 
lic with  horror,  but -at  the  present  day  excites  nothing  but  contempt  and 
ridicule. 

i  Uegtnahl  Pole,  Out  he  might  take  no  share  in  these  transactions,  had 
retired  to  the  north  of  Italy:  but  Ilcnr}'  sent  him  Sampson's  work,  and 
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to  the  causei  by  the  latter  through  fear  of  the  royal  diaplei^- 
•ure.  But  though  an  appearance  of  conformity  was  generally 
obtained,  there  still  remained  men,  chiefly  among  the  three 
religious  orders  of  Carthusians,  Brigittins,  and  T ranciscaa 
observants,  who  were  neither  to  be  reclaimed  by  argument, 
nor  subdued  by  terror.  Secluded  from  the  commerce  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  they  felt  fewer  temptations  to 
sacrifice  their  conscience  to  the  commandsof  their  sovereign; 
and  seemed  more  eager  to  court  the  crown,  than  to  flee  from 
the  pains  of  martyrdom.  When  to  the  reprimand  which  two 
friars  observants,  Peyto  and  Elstow,  had  received  for  the 
freedom  of  their  sermons,  Cromwell  added,  that  they  de- 
served to  be  enclosed  in  a  sack,  and  thrown  into  the  Thames, 
Peyto  replied,  with  a  sarcastic  smile:  *^ Threaten  such  things 
to  rich  and  dainty  folk,  which  are  clothed  in  purple,  fare  de* 
liciously,  and  have  their  chiefest  hopes  in  this  world.  We 
esteem  them  not.  We  are  joyful  that  for  the  discharge  of  pur 
duty  we  are  driven  hence.  With  thanks  to  God  we  know 
that  the  way  to  "heaven  is  as  short  by  water  as  by  land,  and 
therefore  care  not  which  way  we  go.**t  Peyto  and  Elstow 
were  dismissed:  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  whole  order 
was  animated  with  similar  sentiments;  and  Henry  deemed  it 
necessary  to  silence,  if  he  could  not  subdue,  its  opposition. 

Gommanded  him  to  signify  his  own  sentiments  on  the  same  subject.  Pole 
obeyed,  and  returned  an  answer  in  the  tthape  of  a  large  treatise,  divided 
into  four  boolcs,  and  afterwards  entitled  Pro  Ecclesiasticac  Unitatis  defen- 
tione.  Not  content  with  replying  to  the  theological  arguments  of  Samp- 
son, he  described,  in  that  style  of  declamatory  eloquence  in  which  he  ex- 
celled, the  vicious  parts  of  the  king's  conduct  since  the  commencement  of 
his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn.  Hb  Italian  friends  disapproved  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  work:  but  he  justified  it  on  the  ground,  that  #ie  fear  of  shame 
was  more  likely  to  make  impression  on  the  mind  of  Henry,  than  any  other 
consideration.  In  this  -perhaps  he  argued  correctly:  for  the  king,  sup- 
pressing his  resentment,  made  him  advantageous  offers,  if  he  would  de- 
stroy the  work:  and  Pole  himself  so  far  complied,  that  none  of  the  inju- 
ries which  he  afterwards  received  from  Henry,  could  ever  provoke  him  to 
publish  it.  That  he  wrote  in  this  manner  from  affection,  as  he  asserts,  may 
be  true,  but  it  subjected  him  to  the  severe  censures  of  his  English  friends, 
which  have  been  followed  by  many  writers  since  his  death.  On  the  other 
hand  he  defended  himself  ably,  and  has  found  many  defenders.  See  his 
Epistles,  i.  436.  441.  456.  471;  his  Apologia  ad  Angi.  parliamentum,  i.  179f 
his  Epistle  to  Edward  VI.  Ep.  iv.  30r--^21.  340.  Buroet,  iii.  Rec.  114-^ 
130.  Strype,  i.  188 — 223.  And  Quirini,  Animadversio  in  epist.  ^helbornii, 
i — Ixxx. 

f  Stow,  543.  Collect.  Anglo  Minoritica,  p.  233.  Pole  observes  that  the 
three  orders  of  Carthusians,  Brigittins,  and  Observants  (by  this  name  the 
reformed  Franciscans  were  meant)  had  at  that  period  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion*for  piety.  Quosnam,  he  asks,  habes,  cum  ab  iis  tribus  discesserls,  qui 
non  prorsus  ab  instituti  sui  authoribus  degeneraverint?  Pole,  fol.  ciiii.  He 
notices  the  banishment  of  the  Observants,  ibid.  • 
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All  the  friars  observants  wereejeeted  from  their  monmsteries, 
and  dispersed,  partly  in  different  prisons,  partly  in  tbehoustdi 
of  the  friars  conventuals.  About  fifty  perished  from  the  ri- 
gour of  their  confinement:  the  rest,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Wriothesley,  their  secret  friend  and  patron,  were  banished  to 
FrAnce  and  Scotland. 

But  Henry  soon  proved  that  the  late  statute 

J"*^*^^"        was  not  intended  to  remain  a  dead  letter.     The 

1535.  priors  of  the  three  charter-houses  of  LtfOodont 

Axiholm,  and  Belleva),  had  waited  on  Cromwell 
to  explain  their  conscientious  objections  to  the  recognition  of 
the  king's  supremacy.  From  his  house  he  committed  them 
Aoril  S9  ^^^  Tower :  and  contended  at  their  trial,  that 

such  objections  by  <<  depriving  the  sovereign  of 
the  dignity,  style,  and  name  of  his  royal  estate,''  amounted 
to  the  crime  of  high  treason.  The  jury,  however,  would  not 
be  persuaded  that  men  of  such  acknowledged  virtue  could  be 
guilty  of  so  foul  an  offence.  When  Cromwell  sent  to  hasten 
Sieir  determination,  they  demanded  another  day  to  deliberate: 
though  a  second  message  threatened  them  with  the  punish- 
ment reserved  for  the  prisoners,  they  refused  to 'find  for  the 
crown:  and  the  minister  was  compelled  to  visit  them  himself, 
to  argue  the  case  with  them  in  private,  and  to  call  intimida- 
tion to  the  aid  of  his  arguments,  before  he  could  extort  from 
their  reluctance  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Five  days  later,  the 
liny  5  priors,  with  Reynolds,  a  monk  of  Syon,  and  a 

secular  clergyman,  suffered  at  Tyburn:  and  they 
June  18.        were  soon  afterwards  followed  by  three  monks 

from  the  charter-house,  who  had  solicited  in  vain 
that  they  might  receive  the  consolations  of  religion  previously 
to  their  deathft.  On  all  these  the  sentence  of  the  law  was 
executed  with  the  most  barbarous  exactitude.  They  were 
suspended,  cut  down  alive,  emboweled,  and  dismembered.* 

The  two  next  who  suffered,  were  more  illustrious  victims, 

the  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  late  chancellor.    Both,  from 

their  close  confinement  in  the  Tower  ever  since  tlie  passing 

of  the  act,  could  hardly  have  found  an  opportunity  of  offend- 

y.    y         ing  against  it.     Of  the  trial  of  Fisher  we  know 

only  that  he  was  accused  of  having  maliciously 

*  The  reader  may  see  the  sufferingpi  of  these  with  those  of  the  other 
Carthusian  monks  in  Chauncey's  Historia  aliquot  nostri  saeculi  Martyrum, 
Mogontiv,  1550.  Also  in  Pole's  Defenslo  Eccles.  Unit.fol.  Ixzxiv.  and  his 
Apology  to  Cssar,  p.  98.  He  bears  testimony  to  the  virtue  of  Reynolds, 
with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  who,  quod  in  paucissimia  ejus 
l^eneris  hominum  reperitur,  omnium  liberalium  artium  cog'nitionem  non 
vulgarem  babebat,  emnque  ex  ipsti  hauttam  fontibus.  fol.  citi.  See  also 
Btrype,  i.  196. 
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and  traitPFOusly  said  that  the  king  was  not  the  head  of  the 
church:  that  he  was  found  guilty  on  the  depositions  of  the 
men  who  had  been  sent  by  the  council  to  discuss  with  him 
the  question  of  the  supremacy:  and  that  he  received  the  judg- 
ment usual  in  cases  of  treason.     It  so  happened  that  pope 
Paul  III.  (Clement  had  died  six  months  before)       j^  gj 
in  a  general  promotion  of  cardinals,  made  before 
the  news  of  his  condemnation  could  have  reached  Rome,  had 
named  him  to  the  purple:  but  Henry,  as  soon  as  he  received 
the  intelligence,  exclaimed,  <<  Paul  may  send  him  the  hat;  I 
^vill  take  care  that  he  have  never  »  head  to  wear 
it  on."    That  veneration  which  he  formerly  bore     ^f^^^^^ 
the  aged  prelate,  seemed  now  to  be  changed  into     p^^r.  ^ 
the  most  unrelenting  hati'ed.     Not  content  with      June  33. 
the  execution  of  Fisher,  he  ordered  the  dead  body 
to  be  stripped,  and  exposed  for  some  hours  to  the  gaze  of 
the  populace.'*' 

After  the  condemnation,  but  before  the  execution 
of  Fisher,  sir  Thomas  More  was  placed  a  prisoner  JJ^*^  ^^ 
at  the  bar  of  that  court,  in  which  he  had  wrmerly  j^^^  i, 
presided  as  judge  with  universal  applause.  To 
make  the  greater  impression,  he  was  conducted  on  foot 
through  the  most  frequented  streets,  from  the  Tower  to  West- 
minster hall.  He  appeared  in  a  coarse  woollen  gown:  his 
hair,  which  had  lately  become  gray,  his  face,  which,  though 
cheerful,  was  pale  and  emaciated,  and  the  staff  with  which 
he  supported  his  feeble  steps,  announced  the  length  and 
rigour  of  his  confinement:  and  a  general  feeling  of  horror  and 
sympathy  ran  through  the  spectators.  Henry  dreaded  the 
effect  of  his  eloquence  and  authority:  and  therefore,  to  dis- 
tract his  attention  and  overpower  his  memory,  the  iridict* 
ment  had  been  framed  of  enormous  length  and  unexampled 
exaggeration,  multiplying  the  charges  without  measure,  and 
clothing  each  charge  with  a  load  of  words,  beneath  which  it 
was  difficult  to  discover  its  real  meaning.  As  soon  as  it  had 
been  read,  the  chancellor,  who  was  assisted  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  Fitzjames,  the  chief  justice,  and  six  other  comnnis* 
sioners,  informed  the  prisoner  that  it  was  still  in  his  power 
to  close  the  proceedings,  and  to  recover  the  royal  favour  by 
abjuring  his  former  opinion.  With  expressions  of  gratitude 
he  declined  the  favour,  and  commenced  a  long  and  eloquent 

•  Mortui  corpus  midiim  prorsns  in  loco  supplicii  ad  spcctacuUihi  poptilo 
relinqtii  mandaverat.  Poli  Apol.  ad  Car.  p.  96.  Pole's  testimony  acciiv 
to  confrrm  the  statement  of  Hail,  that  It  was  thrown  into  the  grave  without 
coffin  or  shroud.    Fuller,  v.  205. 
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Mence.  Though,  he  observed,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
recollect  one  third  part  of  the  indictment,  he  would  venture 
to  comprise  itsi  contents  under  four  heads.  1.  In  the  first 
place  it  was  objected  to  him  as  an  offence,  that  he  had  disap- 
proved of  the  king^s  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  charge:  but  then  his  disapprobation  had  never 
been  communicated  to  any  other  person  than  the  king  him- 
self, and  not  even  to  the  king,  till  Henry  had  commanded 
him  on  his  allegiance  to  disclose  his  real  sentiments.  In  such 
circumstances  to  dissemble  would  have  been  a  crime:  to  speak 
with  sincerity  was  a  duty.  2.  He  was  next  charged  with 
having  traitorously  sought  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  title  of 
head  of  the  church.  But  where  was  the  proof?  That,  on  hi« 
examination  in  the  Tower  he  had  said,  he  was  by  his  attain- 
der become  civilly  dead:  that  he  was  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  therefore  could  not  be  required  to  give.an  opinion 
of  the  merits  of  the  law:  and  that  his  only  occupation  was  and 
would  be  to  meditate  on  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  his  own  death.  But  what  was  there  of  crime  in 
such  an  answer?  It  contained  no  word,  it  proved  no  deed 
against  the  statute.  All  that  could  be  objected  against  him 
was  silence :  and  silence  had  not  yet  been  declared  treasoo. 
d.  It  was  maintained  that  in  different  letters  written  by  him 
in  the  Tower,  he  had  exhorted  bishop  Fisher  to  oppose  the 
supremacy.  He  denied  it  Let  the  letters  be  produced:  by 
their  contents  he  was  willing  to  stand  or  fall.  4.  But  Fisher 
on  his  examination  had  held  the  same  language  as  More,  a 
proof  of  a  conspiracy  between  them.  What  Fisher  bad  said, 
he  knew  not :  but  it  could  not  excite  surprise,  if  the  similarity 
of  their  case  had  suggested  to  each  similar  ideas.  This  he 
could  aflSrm  with  truth,  that  whatever  might  be  his  own  opi- 
nion, he  had  never  communicated  it  to  any,  not  even  to  his 
dearest  friends.  • 

But  neither  innocence  nor  eloquence  could  avert  his  fate. 
Rich,  the  solicitor-general,  and  afterwards  lord  Rich,  now 
deposed,  that  in  a  private  conversation  in  the  Tower,  More 
had  said :  ^^  the  parliament  cannot  make  the  king  head  of  the 
church,  because  it  is  a  civil  tribunal  without  any  spiritual 
autWority."  It  was  in  vain  that  the  prisoner  denied  this 
statement,  showed  that  the  declaration  was  inconsistent  with 
the  caution  which  he  had  always  observed,  and  maintained 
that  no  one  acquainted  with  the  former  character  of  Rich> 
would  believe  him  even  upon  his  oath:  it  was  in  vain  thatthe 
two  witnesses,  who  were  brought  to  support  tlic  charge, 
eluded  the  expectation   of  the   accuser  by  declaring  that; 
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though  they  were  in  the  room^  they  did  not  attend  to  the 
conversation :  the  judges  maintained  that  the  si*  \ 

lence  of  the  prisoner  was  a  sufficient  proof  of  ma-    ?'•  ^^  '  i 

hcious  intention;  and  the  jury,  without  reading 
over  the  copy  of  the  indictment  which  had  been  given  to 
them,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty.  As  soon  as  the  sentence 
had  been  pronounced.  More  attempted,  and,  after  two  inter- 
ruptions, was  sufiered  to  address  the  court  He  would  now, 
he  said,  openly  avow,  what  he  had  hitherto  concealed  from 
every  human  being,  his  conviction  that  the  oath  of  supremacy 
was  unlawful.  It  was,  indeed,  painful  to  him  to  difi'er  from 
the  noble  lords  whom  he  saw  on  the  bench:  but  his  con- 
science compelled  him  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth.  This 
world,  however,  had  always  been  a  scene  of  dissention:  and 
he  still  cherished  a  hope  that  the  day  would  come,  when  both 
he  and  they,  like  Stephen  and  Saul,  would  be  of  the  same 
sentiment  in  heaven.  As  he  turned  from  the  bar,  his  son 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  begged  his  father's  blessing: 
and  as  he  walked  back  to  the  Tower,  his  daughter  Margaret 
twice  rushed  through  the  guards,  folded  him  in  her  arms,  , 
and  unable  to  speak,  bathed  him  with  her  tears. 

He  met  his  fate  with  constancy,  even  with 
cheerfulness.     When  he  was  told  that  the  king,     -^"^  ^^**^- 
as  a  special  favour,  had  commuted  his  punishment 
to  decapitation,  "God,"  he  replied,  "preserve all  my  friencij 
from  such  favours."     On  the  scaffold  the  executioner  asked 
his  forgiveness.     He  kissed  him,  sayings  '<  Thou        ,  ^   ^ 
wilt  render  me  to-day  the  greatest  service  in  the         **^   * 
power  of  any  mortal:  but"  (putting  an  angel  into  his  hand) 
"  my  neck  is  so  short  that  I  fear  thou  wilt  gain  little  credit 
in  the  way  of  thy  profession."     As  be  was  not  permitted  to 
address  the  spectators,  he  contented  himself  with  declaring 
that  he  died  a  faithful  subject  to  the  king,  and  a  true  catholic 
befoi^e  God,     His  head  was  fixed  on  London  bridge.* 

By  these  executions  the  king  had  proved  that  neither  vir- 
tue nor  talents,  neither  past  favour  nor  past  services,  could 

*  Ep.  Gul.  Corvini  in  App.  ad  Epis.  Erasm'i,  p.  1763.  Pole,  Ixzxix — 
xciiii.  Stapleton,  Vit.  Mor.  335.  State  Trials,  i.  59.  edit.  1730.  His 
death  ipread  teri'or  throug^h  the  nation.  On  the  24th  of  August  Erasmus 
wrote  to  Latomus,  that  the  English  lived  under  such  a  system  of  terror, 
that  they  dared  not  write  to  foreigners,  nor  receive  letters  from  them. 
Amici,  qui  me  subinde  Uteris  et  muneribus  dignabantur,  metu  nee  scribunt 
nee  mittunt  quicquam,  neque  quicquam  a  qi4oquam  recipiunt,  quasi  sub 
ornna  laptde  dormiat  scorpius.    P.  1509. 
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atone  in  his  eye?  for  the  great  crime  of  doubtnig 
1»apAll>uU  jiig  supremacy.  In  England  the  intelligence  was 
J^J?  received  with  deep  but  silent  sorrow:  in  foreign 

countries  with  loud  and  general  execration.*  The 
names  of  Fisher  and  More  had  lone  been  familiar  to  the 
learned:  and  no  terms  were  thought  too  severe  to  brand  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  by  whom  they  had  been  sacrificed.  Qut 
in  no  place  was  th6  ferment  greater  than  in  Rome.  They 
had  fallen  martyrs  to  their  attachment  to  the  papal  supremacy: 
their  blood  called  on  the  pontiff  to  punish  their  persecutor. 
Paul  had  hitherto  followed  the  cautious  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessor; but  his  prudence  was  now  denominated  cowardice: 
and  a  bull  against  Henry  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  counsellors.  In  this  extraordinaiy 
Aug.  oO.  instrument,  in  which  care  was  taken  to  embody 
every  prohibitory  and  vindictive  clause  invented  by  the  most 
aspiring  of  his  predecessors,  the  pontiff  having  first  enume- 
rated the  offences  of  the  king  against  the  apostolic  see,  allowf 
him  ninety,  his  fautors  and  abettors  sixty  days  tq  repent,  and 
appear  at  Rome  in  person  or  by  attorney;  and  then,  in  case 
of  default,  pronounces  him  and  them  excommunicated,  de- 
prives him  of  his  crown,  declares  his  children  by  Anne,  and 
their  children  by  their  legitimate  wives,  incapable  of  inheri- 
ting for  several  generations,  interdicts  his  and  their  lands  and 
possessions,  requires  all  clerical  and  monastic  bodies  to  retire 
out  of  Henry's  territories,  absolves  his  subjects  and  their  te- 
nants from  the  oaths  #f  allegiance  and  fidelity,  commands  theza 
to  take  up  arms  against  their  former  sovereign  and  lords, 
dissolves  all  treaties  and  alliances  between  Henry  and  other 
powers  as  far  as  they  may  be  contradictory  to  this  sentence, 
forbids  all  foreign  nations  to  trade  with  his  dominions,  and  ex- 
horts them  to  capture  the  goods,  and  make  prisoners  of  the 
persons  of^  all  such  as  still  adhere  to  him  in  his  schism  and 
rebellion,  f 

But  when  Paul  cast  his  eyes  on  the  state  of  Europe,  when 

he  reflected  that  Charles  and  Francis,  the  only  princes  wlie 

•   could  attempt  to  carry  the  bull  into  execution,  were,  from 

their  rivalry  of  each  other,  more  eager  to  court  the  friend-. 

*  Ipse  vidi  multonim  lacrymas,  qui  nee  viderant  Morum,  nee  uHo  officio 
»b  eo  aifecti  fuerant.  Ep.  Corvini,  p.  1769.  See  also  Pole,  £p.  it.  317, 
318.  The  king  of  France  spoke  also  of  these  executions  with  gremt  seve- 
rity to  the  ambassador,  and  advised  that  Henry  should  banish  such  olTefiden 
rather  than  put  them  to  death.  Henry  was  highly  displeased.  He  rcpBed 
that  they  had  suffered  by  due  coiu*se  of  law;  and  V  were  well  worthy,  jf 
they  had  a  thousand  lives,  to  have  suffered  ten  times  a  more  terrible  deat^ 
And  execution  than  any  of  them  did  suflPer."     Bui'uet,  iii.  Kec.  81. 

t  Bullar.  Rom.  i.  704.  edit.  1673. 
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ship,  than  to  risk  the  enmity  of  the  king  of  England,  he  re« 
pented  of  his  precipitancy.  To  publish  the  bull  could  only 
irritate  Henry,  ana  bring  the  papal  authority  into  contempt 
and  derision.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  suppress  it  for  a 
time:  and  this  weapon,  destined  to  pynish  the  apostacy  of  the 
king,  was  silently  deposited  in  the  papal  armoury,  to  be 
brought  forth  on  some  future  opportunity  when  it  might  be 
wielded  with  less  danger,  and  with  greater  probability  of 
success.* 

•  Bullir.  Rom.  i.  708.  edit.  1673. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


PROGBESS  OF  THE  REFORICATION. 

I.  KIKO*8  8UPRSMA0T-— ITS  NATURK-^OROMWEIX  MADB  TICAft 
OSNEaAX^— -BISHOPS  TAKE  OUT  NEW  POWEBSd— «— II.  DISSOLU- 
TION OF  MONASTERIES-^LESSER  MONASTERIES  SUPPRJLSSEIH* 
DEATH  OP  qUEEN  CATHARINE ^ARREST,  DIVORCE,  AND  EXECU- 
TION OF  ANNE— INSURRECTION  IN  THE  NORTH— -POLk's  LEGA- 
TION-—GREATER    MONASTERIES    GIVEN    TO   THE    KING. IIL 

DOCTRINE— henry's  CONNEXIONS  WITH  THE  LUTHERAN  PRINCBI 

•  -—ARTICLED— INSTmrriON  OF  A   CHRISTIAN  MAN ^DBMOUITOV 

OF  SHRINES PUBLICATION  OF  THE  BIBLE^  IV.  PER8BOUI109 

OF  LOLLARDS— 'ANABAPTISTS— REFORMERS^^TRIAL  OF  LAMBERT 
-^pole's  SECOND  LEGATION— EXECUTION  OF  HIS  RELATIOVS.  — 
V.  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  PARTIES^— STATUTE  OW  THE 
SIX  ARTICLES— MARRIAGE  WITH  ANNE  OF  CLEVES^— DITORCB— 
FALL  OF  CROMWELL— MARRIAGE  WITH  CATHARINE  HOWARD— 
HER  BXBOUTIOM— STANDARD  OF  ENGLISH  ORTHODOXY, 

^^  I.  Henry  had  now  obtained  the  great  cibject 

A***"*  ^^  ^^  ^**  ambition.  His  suprenr>acy  in  reHgious  mat- 
fg^^cy,  '  ters  had  been  established  by  act  of  parliament:  it 
had  been  admitted  by  the  nation  at  largFi;  the 
members  of  every  clerical  and  monastic  body  had  con- 
firmed it  by  their  subscriptions;  and  its  known  opponer.ts  had 
atoned  for  their  obstinacy  by  suffering  the  penalties  of  tieasoo. 
Still  the  extent  of  his  ecclesiastical  pretensions  remained  sub- 
ject to  doubt  and  discussion.  That  he  meant  to  exclride  the 
authority  hitherto  exercised  by  the  pontiffs,  was  sufficiently 
evident:  but  most  of  the  clergy,  while  they  acknowledged  tlie 
new  title  assumed  by  the  king,  still  maintained  that  the  churdi 
had  inherited  from  her  founder  the  power  to  preachy  to 
administer  the  sacraments,  and  to  enforce  spiritual  diacipltne 
by  spiritual  censures:  a  power  which,  as  it  was  not  derived 
from,  so  neither  could  it  be  dependent  on,  the  will  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  Henry  himself  did  not  clearly  explain, 
perhaps  knew  not  how  to  explain,  his  own  sentiment h.  If  oa 
the  one  hand  he  was  willing  to  push  his  ecclesiastical  preroga* 
tivc  to  its  utmost  limits,  on  the  other *he  was  checked  by  the 
contrary  tendency  of  those  principles  which  he  had  iHiblisheJ 
and  maintained  in  his  treatise  against  Luther.     In  his  answer 
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to  the  objeetioiifl  proposed  to  him  by  the  conTocation  at  York, 
he  elothcMl  his  meaning  in  ambiguous  language^  and  carefully- 
eluded  the  real  point  in  discussion.  <<  As  to  spiritual  things,'' 
he  observed/'  <^  meaning  the  sacraments,  being  by  God  or- 
dained as  instruments  of  efScacy  and  strength,  whereby  grace 
is  of  his  infinite  goodness  conferred  upon  his  people,  br  as 
much  as  they  be  no  worldly  or  temporal  things,  they  have  no 
worldly  or  temporal  head,  but  only  Christ"  But  then  with 
respect  to  those  who  administer  the  sacraments,  ^  the  persons 
of  priests,  their  laws,  their  acts,  their  manner  of  living,  for  as 
much  as  they  be  indeed  all  temporal,  and  concerning  this 
present  life  only,  in  those  we,  as  we  be  called,  be  indeed  in 
this  realm  caput,  and,  because  there  is  no  man  above  us  hete, 
supremum  caput''* 

Another  question  arose  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  supremacy  was  to  be  exercised.  As  Cromwell 
Ae  king  had  neither  law  nor  precedent  to  guide  ^^  ^^^' 
him,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  the  duties 
whieh  belonged  to  him  in  his  new  capacity,  and  to  establish  an 
additional  office  for  the  conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  At  its 
head  was  placed  the  man,  whose  councils  had  first  suggested 
the  attempt,  and  whose  industry  had  brought  it  to  a  successful 
termination.  Cromwell  already  held  the  offices  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  of  first  secretary  to  the  king.  He  was 
after  some  delay  appointed  the  ^^  royal  vicegerent  vicar  gene- 
ral, and  principal  commissary,  with  all  the  spiritual  authority 
belonging  to  the  king  as  head  of  the  church,  for  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  all  cases  touching  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  the  godly  reformation  and  redress  of  all 
errors,  heresies,  and  abuses  in  the  said  church. "t  As  a  proof 
of  the  high  estimation,  in  which  Henry  held  the  supremacy, 
he  allotted  to  his  vicar  the  precedence  of  all  the  lords  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  even  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown.  In 
parliament  Cromwell  sat  before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury : 
he  superseded  that  prelate  in  the  presidency  of  the  convoca- 
tion. It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  clergy  suppressed  their 
murmurs,  when  they  saw  at  their  head  a  man  who  had  never 
taken  orders,  nor  graduated  in  any  university:  but  their  indig- 
nation increased,  when  they  found  that  the  same  pre-eminence 
was  claimed  by  any  of  his  clerks,  whom  he  might  commission 
to  attend  as  his  deputy  at  their  meetings.  | 

»  Wilk.Gon.  iii.764.' 

t  St  3^1  Hen.  VIII.  10.    Wilk.  Con.  iii.  784.    Callier,  ii.  Rec.  p.  21. 

t  Collier,  ii.  119. 
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Their  degradation,  however^  was  not  yet  con- 
?.!?«™"^^  flummated.  It  was  resolyed  to  probe  the  aio* 
».»  cerity  of  their  submi^tsion;  and  to  extort  from 
them  a  practical  acknowledgment,  that  they  de- 
rived no  authority  from  Christ,  but  were  merely  the  occa- 
sional delegates  of  the  crown.  We  have  on  this  subject  a 
singular  letter  from  Leigh  and  Ap  Rice,  two  of  the  creatures 
of  Cromwell,  to  their  master.  On  the  ground  that  the  pleni- 
tude of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  him  as  vicar 
general,  they  advised  that  the  powers  of  all  the  dignitaries  of 
Uie  church  should  be  suspended  for  an  indefinite  period.  If 
the  prelates  claimed  authority  by  divine  right,  they  would 
then,  be  compelled  to  produce  their  proofs:  if  they  did  not, 
they  must  petition  the  king  for  the  restoration  of  their  pow- 
ers, and  thus  acknowledge  the  crown  to  be  the  real  fountain 
of  spiritual  jurisdiction.*  This  suggestion  was 
Sent  ^18  eagerly  adopted:  the  archbishop,  by  a  circular  let- 
ter, informed  the  other  prelates,  that  the  king^  in- 
tending to  make  a  general  visitation,  had  suspended  the  powers 
of  all  the  ordinaries  within  the  realm:  and  these,  having  sub- 
mitted with  dae  humility  during  a  month,  presented  a  petition 
to  be  restored  to  the  exercise  of  their  usual  authority.  In  con- 
sequence a  commission  was  issued  to  each  bishop  separately, 
authorizing  him  during  the  king^s  pleasure,  and  as  the  king's 
deputy,  to  ordain  persons  born  within  his  diocese,  and  admit 
them  to  livings;  to  receive  proof  of  wills;  to  determine  causes 
lawfully  brought  before  ecclesiastical  tribunals;  to  visit  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese;  to  inquire  into  crimes,  and 

Eunish  them  according  to  the  canon  law;  and  to  do  whatever 
elonged  to  the  office  of  a  bishop  besides  those  things,  which 
according  to  the  sacred  writings  were  committed  to  his  charge. 
But  for  this  indulgence  a  most  singular  reason  was  assigned: 
not  that  the  government  of  bishops  is  necessary  for  the  church, 
but  that  the  king's  vicar  general,  on  account  of  the  multipli- 
city of  business  with  which  he  was  loaded,  could  not  be  every 
where  present,  and  that  many  inconveniencies  might  arise,  if 
delays  and  interruptions  were  admitted  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority.! 

II.  Some  years  had  elapsed  since  the  bishop  of 

^^o^""     Paris  had  ventured  to  predict,  that  whenever  the 

teries.  cardinal  of  York  should  forfeit  the  royal  favour, 

tlie  spoliation  of  the  clergy  would  be  the  conse- 

•  CoUier,  ii.  105.     Stnrpc,  1.  App.  144. 

-j-  The  suspension  is  in  CoUier,  li.  Rec.  p.  32:  the  form  of  restontion  of 
episcopal  powers  in  Burnet,  i.  Kec.  iii.  No.  xiv.  The  latter  was  issued  to 
different  bishops  in  October,  Harmer,  52.    See  also  Collier,  il.  Rec  p.  53. 
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quenee  of  bis  disgrace.  That  prediction  was  now  yerified. 
The  example  of  Oermany  had  proved  that  the  church  might 
be  plundered  with  impunity:  and  Cromwell  had  long  ago 
promised  that  the  assumption  of  the  supremacy  should  place 
the  wealth  of  the  clerical  and  monastic  bodies  at  the  mercy  of 
the  crown.*  Hence  that  minister,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  his  former  counsels,  ventured  to  propose  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries:  and  the  motion  was  received  with  welcome 
by  the  king  whose  thirst  for  money  was  not  exceeded  by  his 
love  of  power;  by  the  lords  of  the  council  who  already. pro* 
mised  themselves  a  considerable  share  in  the  spoils;  and  by 
archbishop  Cranmer,  whose  approbation  of  the  new  doctrines 
taught  him  to  seek  the  ruin  of  those  establishments,  which 
proved  the  firmest  supports  of  the  ancient  faith.  The  conduet 
of  the  business  was  intrusted  to  the  superior  cunning  and  ez« 
perience  of  the  favourite,  who  undertook  to  throw  the  mask 
of  religious  zeal  over  the  injustice  of  the  proceedings. 

With  this  view  a  general  visitation  of  the  monasteries  was 
enjoined  by  the  head  of  the  church :  commissioners  duly  quali^ 
fied  were  selected  from  the  dependants  of  Cromwell  ;t  and  to 
these  in  pairs  were  allotted  particular  districts  for  the  exercise 
of  their  talents  and  industry.  The  instructions  which  they 
received,  breathed  a  spirit  of  piety  and  reformation,  and  were 
formed  on  the  model  of  those  formerly  used  in  episcopal  and 
legatine  visitations:  so  that  to  men,  not  intrusted  with  the 
secret,  the  object  of  lienry  appeared  not  the  abolition,  but  the 
support  and  improvement  of  the  monastic  institute.  X 

A  similar  gnnt  was  afterwanls  made  to  all  aew  bishops,  before  they  entered 
on  the  exercise  of  their  authority. 

•  Poli  Apol.  ad  Cxs.  121. 

j- 1  will  transcribe  the  letter  of  Dr.  Layton,  who  solicited  the  office  of 
visiter.  **  Pleaset  yowe  to  understand,  tliat  whereas  ye  intende  shortly  to 
vinte,  and  belike  shall  have  many  suiters  unto  yowe  for  the  same,  to  be 
your  commissioners,  if  hit  might  stond  with  your  pleasure  that  Dr.  Lee  and 
I  might  have  committed  unto  us  the  north  centre,  and  to  begyn  in  Lincoln 
dioces  northwards  here  from  London,  Chester  dioces,  Yorke,  and  so  furth 
to  the  bouder  of  ScoUande,  to  ryde  downe  one  syde,  and  come  up  the  other. 
Ye  shall  be  well  and  faste  assuryed  that  ye  shall  nother  fynde  monke, 
chanone,  8c.c.  that  shall  do  the  kyng's  hygnessso  good  servys,  nether  be  so 
trusty,  trewe  and  faithful  to  yowe.  Thcrys  nether  monasterie,  sell,  priorie, 
nor  any  other  relig^ouse  howse  in  the  north,  but  other  Dr.  Lee  or  I  have 
iamiliar  acquaintance  within  z  or  xii  my  Us  of  hyt,  so  that  no  knaverie  can 
be  hyde  from  us ....  we  know  and  haue  experience  both  of  the  fassion  of 
the  contre  and  rudeness  of  the  pcpul."    Cleop.  E.  iv.  fol.  11. 

t  The  inquiries,  amounting  to  eighty-six  questions,  were  drawn  up  by 
the  same  Dr.  Layton:  and  to  these  were  added  injunctions  in  twenty-sixty 
articles  to  be  left  in  each  house  by  the  visiters.  Both  are  to  be  found  in 
Cleop.  £.  IT.  12 — 24.  The  injunctions  reg^ard  the  papal  power,  the  supre- 
macy, the  succession  to  the  crown,  tfie  internal  dicipline  of  the  monasteiy, 
its  revenues,  and  the  giving  of  alms.   The  sixteenth  tMches  the  difTtrcnce 
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But  in  iddilioa  to  their  puUic  instmetionsy  the  viaiteni  kid 
secret  ordem  to  repair  in  the  fint  place  to  the  lea^r  heiiK% 
to  exhort  the  inmates  to  surrender  their  pofisessknu  to  Urn 
kingy  and  in  case  of  resistanGe,  to  collect  from  every  c}aartBr 
such  information,  as  might  justify  the  suppression  of  the  re^ 
fractory  brotherhoods  With  respect  to  thu  their  chief  object, 
the  visiters  were  unsuccess{uL  During  the  whole  winter 
they  could  procure  the  surrender  of  no  more  than  seven 
houses:*  but  from  their  reports  a  statement  was  compiled  and 
laid  before  the  parliament,  which,  while  it  allotted  tiie  praise 
of  regularity  to  the  greater  monasteries,  described  the  less 
opulent  as  abandoned  to  sloth  and  immorality.  To  some  men 
it  appeared  contrary  to  experience,  that  virtue  should  floorish 
most  where  the  temptations  to  vice  were  more  numero«s,and 
the  means  of  indulgence  more  plenti&l:  but  they  aboold  have 
recollected,  that  the  abbots  and  priors  of  the  more  wealthy 
houses  were  lords  of  parliament,  and  therefore  present  to  ju»> 
tify  themselves  and  their  communities:  but  that  the  superiors 
of  the  others  were  at  a  distance,  unacquainted  with  the  charges 
^brought  against  them,  and  of  course  unable  to  clear  their  own 
characters,  or  to  expose  the  arts  of  their  accusers. 

A  bill  was  introduced,  and  hurried,  thongh  not 
March  4.  Without  opposition,  through  the  two  houses,t 
giving  to  the  king  and  his  heirs  all  monastic 
establishments,  the  clear  yearly  value  of  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  pounds,  with  the  property  belonging  to 
them  both  real  and  personal,  vesting  the  possession  of  the 
buildings  and  lands  in  those  persons,  to  whom  the  king  should 
assign  them  by  letters  patent;  but  obliging  the  grantees,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  ten  marks  per  month,  to  keep  on  them  an 
honest  house  and  household,  and  to  plough  the  same  number 
of  acres,  which  had  been  ploughed  on  an  average  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  It  was  calculated  that  by  this  act  about  three 
hundred  and  eighty  communities  would  be  dissolved:  and 
that  an  addition  of  thirty-two  thdusand  pounds  would  be  made 
to  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  crown,  besides  the  present  re* 
ceipt  of  one  hundred  thousand  in  money,  plate,  and  jewels. 


between  the  ceremonies  and  the  substance  of  religious  worship;  and  ae 

to  haye  furnished  the  model  for  six  of  the  surrenders  published  by  ttvmer, 
xiT.  610—612. 

*  These  were,  in  Kent,  I^angdon,  Folkstone,  Bilsington,  and  St.  Ifaiy^ 
in  Dover;  Merton  in  Vorkshirct  Hornby  in  Lancashire,  and  Tiltey  in  Fmli 
Ibid.  55S-^5S,    See  a  letter  from  the  visiters  in  Stiype,  i.  260. 

t  Spelman  teUs  us,  that  it  stuck  long  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
would  not  pass,  till  the  king  sent  for  the  commons,  and  told  them  be 
would  hare  the  bUl  pass,  or  take  off  some  of  theirWeads.  Hist  of  Sacri- 
lege, p.  183. 
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This  pftriiament  by  sttcoeMive  pmrogatioiiii  had 
now  oontioued  six  yean,  and  by  its  obsequious  Supfpves- 
compliance  with  every  intimation  of  the  royal  uonofthe 
willy  had  deaervedy  if  any  parliament  could  de-  i^eri^ 
aerye^  the  gratitude  of  the  king.  To  please  htm 
it  bad  altered  the  succession,  had  new  modelled  the  whole 
frame  of  ecclesiastical  govemn^nt,  and  had  multiplied  the 
prerogatives,  and  added  to  the  revenue,  of  the  crown.  It  was 
now  dissolved:  and  commissioners  were  named  to  execute  the 
last  act  for  the  suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries.  Their 
instructions  ordered  them  to  proceed  to  each  house  within  a 
particular  district,  to  announce  its  dissolution  to  the  superior 
and  the  brotherhood,  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  effects,  to 
secure  the  convent  seal  and  the  title  deeds,  and  to  dispose  of 
the  inhabitants  aceordins  to  certain  rules.  But  the  statute 
which  vested  these  ests^lishments  in  the  king,  left  it  to  his 
discretion  to  found  them  anew:  a  provision  which  while  it  left 
a  gleam  of  hope  to  the  sufferers,  drew  considerable  sums  of 
money  into  the  pockets  of  Cromwell  and  his  deputies.  The 
monks  of  each  community  flattered  themselves  with  the  €ff 
pectation  of  escaping  from  the  general  shipwreck,  and  sought 
by  presents  and  annuities  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  mi«- 
nister  and  the  visiters.  On  the  other  hand  the  favourites,  to 
whom  Henry  had  already  engaged  to  give  or  sell  the  larger 
portion  of  these  establishments,  were  not  less  liberal  in  their 
o&rs,  nor  less  active  in  their  endeavours  to  hasten  tiie  disso- 
lution.* 

The  result  of  the  contest  was^  that  more  than 
a  hundred   monasteries  obtained  a  respite  from      Some  we 
immediate  destruction :  and  of  these  the  larger      ^^^^ 
number  was  founded  again  by  the  king^s  letters  patent^ 
though  each  of  them  paid  the  price  of  that  favour  by  the  sur«   ' 
render  of  a  valuable  portion  of  its  possessions.    With  respeet 
to  the  suppressed  houses,  the  superior  received  a  pension  for 
life:  of  the  monks,  those  who  had  not  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-four  wei*e  absolved  from  their  vows,  and  sent  adrift 
into  the  world  without  any  provision :  the  others  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  Such  as  wished  to  continue  in  the  profession, 
were  divided  among  the  larger  monasteries :  those  who  did 
not,  were  told  to  apply  to  Cranmer  or  Cromwell,  who  would 
find  them  employments  suited  to  their  capacities.    The  lot  of 
the  nuns  was  more  distressing.    Each  received  a  single  gown 

*  CromweU  made  a  rich  harvest  during  the  whole  time  of  the  suppres- 
sion. See  letters  on  the  subject,  Cleop.  £.  iv.  fol.  135. 146. 205. 316. 220. 
357. 264. 269. 
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from  the  king,  uid  waa  left  to  support  hersdf  by  her  own  in- 
dufltry,  or  to  seek  relief  from  the  charity  and  commifleraftioB 
of  others.* 

Daring  the  suppression  of   these  estaUtsb* 
Catfiarine.       ^^^^  the  public  attention  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  diverted  to  a  succession  of  most  im- 
portant events,  the  death  of  Catharine,   the  divorce  and 
-execution  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and   the  king^s  marriage  wilk 
Jane  Seymour.    1.  During  the  three  last  years  Catharine  with 
a  small  establishmentt  had  resided  on  one  of  the  royal  ma- 
nors.    In  most  points  she  submitted  without  a  murmur  to 
the  royal  pleasure:  but  no  promise,  no  intimidation  coold 
induce  her  to  forego  the  title  of  queen,  or  to  acknowledge 
the. invalidity  of  her  marriaee,  or  to  accept  the  ofier  made 
to  her  by  her  nephew,  of  a  safe  and  honourable  asylum  ^ther 
in  Spain  or  Flanders.     It  was  not  that  she  sought  to  gr«d^ 
fy  her  pride,  or  to  secure  her  personal  interests:  but  she 
still  cherished  a  persuasion,  that  her  daughter  Mary  might 
at  some  future  period  be  called  to  the  throne,  and  on  that 
account  refused  to  stoop  to  any  concession,  which  might 
endanger  or  weaken  the  right  of  the  princess.      In  her  re- 
tirement she  was  harassed  with  angry  messages  from  the 
king:  sometimes  her  servants  were  discharged  for  obeying 
her  orders;  sometimes  were'  sworn  to  follow  the  instructions 
which  they  should  receive  from  the  court :  Forrest,*  her  con- 
fessor, was  imprisoned  and  condemned  for  high  treason:  the 
act  of  succession  was  passed  to  defeat  her  claim:  and  she  be- 
lieved that  Fisher  and  More  had  lost  their  lives  merely  on 
account  of  their  attachment  to  her  cause.     Her  bodily  consti- 
tution was  gradually  enfeebled  by  mental  suffering :  and  feel- 
ing her  health  decline,  she  repeated  a  request,  which  had 
often  been  refused,  that  she  might  see  her  daughter,  once  at 
least  before  her  death.     For  Mary,  from  the  time  of  the  di- 
vorce had  been  separated  from  the  company,^  that  she  might 

•  See  Burnet,  192.  222.  Rec.  iii.  p.  142.  ISr.  Rym.  xiv.  574.  Steyens 
has  published  an  interesting  document,  containing  the  names  of  those  houses, 
which  had  obtained  a  respite  from  instant  destruction;  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  had  been  granted;  and  the  names  of  such  as  had  been 
confirmed  or  founded  again  at  the  time  when  the  paper  was  written.  Fortj- 
six  had  been  certainly  confirmed:  the  writer  had  his  doubts  respecting  fire 
others:  and  out  of  this  number  thirty-three  had  previously  been  promised  by 
Henry  to  different  persons.  Stevens,  Monast.  ii.  App.  p.  17.  Trom  the 
surrenders^  which  were  afterwards  made,  it  appears  that  several  more  in  the 
catalogue  were  confirmed  after  the  date  of  the  document. 

f  In  one  of  her  letters  she  observes,  that  she  had  not  even  the  means  of 
riding  out     Heame's  Sylloge,  at  the  end  of  Titus  Livius,  p.  77. 

i  At  the  commencement  of  their  separation  Cathapne  wrote  her  a  letter 
of  advice:  "  I  beseech  you  agree  to  God's  pleasure  with  a  meny  heart,  and 
be  you  sure,  that  without  fail  he  will  not  suffer  you  to  perish,  if  you  beware 
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not  imbibe  the'  priDciples,  of  her  mother.  But  at  the  age  i>f 
twenty  she  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  injuries  which  both 
had  suffered:  and  her  resentment  was  daily  strengthened  by 
the  jealousy  of  a  hostile  queen,  and  the  caprice  of  a  despotic 
father.*  Henry  had  the  cruelty  to  refuse  this  last  consola- 
tion to  the  unfortunate  Catharine,t  who  from  her  death-bed 
dictated  a  short  letter  to  *^  her  most  dear  lord,  king,  and  hus- 
band/' She  conjured  him  to  think  of  his  salvation;  forgare 
him  all  the  wrongs  which  he  had  done  her;  recommended 
their  daughter  Mary  to  his  paternal  protection;  and  requested 
diat  her  three  maids  might  be  provided  with  suitable  mar- 
riages, and  that  her  other  servants  might  receive  a  year's 
wages.  Two  copies  were  made  by  her  direction,  of  which* 
one  was  delivered  to  Henry,  the  other  to  Eustachio  Chapuys, 
the  imperial  ambassador,  with  a  request  that,  if  her  husband 
should  refuse,  the  emperor  would  reward  her  servants.  As 
he  perused  the  letter,  the  stem  heart  of  Henry  was  softened: 
he  shed  a  tear,  and  desired  the  ambassador  to  bear  to  her  a 
kind  and  consoling  message.  But  she  died  before  ^^o^ 
his  arrival:  and  was  buried  by  the  king's  direction  j^,,  s. 
with  becoming  pomp  in  the  abbey  church  of 
Peterborough.^  The  reputation  which  she  had  acquired  on 
the  throne,  did  not  suffer  from  her  disgrace.  Her  affability 
and  meekness,  her  piety  and  charity,  had  been  the  theme  of 
universal  praise:  the  fortitude  with  which  she  bore  her  wrongBi, 
raised  her  still  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 

2.  Out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Catharine 
Henry  had  ordered  his  servants  to  wear  mourn-    9"**? 
ing  on  the  day  of  her  burial :  but  Anne  Boleyn    miscarriage. 
dressed  herself  in  robes  of  yellow  silk,  and  openly 

to  offend  bim ....  Answer  the  king's  messaffe  with  a  few  words,  obejdnr 
the  king  your  father  in  every  thing,  save  only  that  you  will  not  oifend  GoOf 
and  lose  your  soul ....  And  now  you  shall  begin,  and  by  likelyhood  I  shall 
fbUow.  I  set  not  a  rush  by  it;  for  when  they  have  done'  the  uttermost  they 
ean,  then  I  am  sur^  of  the  amendment  I  pray  you  recommend  me  unto 
my  good  lady  of  Salisbuiyy  and  pray  her  to  have  a  good  heart,  for  we  never 
come  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  but  by  troubles.'*  Apud  Burnet,  ii.  Re- 
cords, p.  243. 

*  One  g^at  cause  of  offence  was  that  she  persisted  in  giving  herself  the 
title  of  princess,  and  refused  it  to  the  infant,  Elizabeth,  whom  she  called 
nothing  bu(  sister.  On  this  account  she  was  banished  from  court,  and  con- 
fined to  different  houses  in  the  country.  See  two  of  her  letters  in  Fox, 
torn.  ii.  1.  iz.  p.  131.  and  in  Heame's  Titus  Livius,  p.  144. 

f  Cum  hoc  idem  filia  cum  lacrymis  postularet,  mater  viz  eztremumspiri- 
tum  ducens  flagitaret,  quod  hostis  nisi  cnidelissimus  nunquam  negasset, 
conjuz  a  viro,  mater  pro  filia,  impetrari  non  potuit.  Poli  Apol.  ad  Carol. 
162. 

1:  Sanders,  144.  Herbert,  432.  Hcylin's  Reform.  179.  Her  will  is 
published  by  Strype,  i.  Ap.  169. 


proolaimed  her  joy^  obserring  that  fllie  fn»  now  indeed  t 
queen,  since  she  had  no  longer  a  rival  In  this,  however, 
she  was  fatally  deceived.  Among  her  maids  wis  one,  named 
Jane  Seymour,  the  daughter  of  a  knight  of  Wiltshire,  who  to 
eq  ual  or  superior  elegance  of  person,  added  a  gentle  and  pb^* 
fm  disposition,  as  far  removed  from  the  Spanish  gravity  of 
Catharine,  as  from  that  levity  of  manner,  which  Anne  had 
aequiied  in  the  French  court  In  the  midst  of  her  joy  the 
queen  accidentally  discovered  Seymour  sitting  on  the  king's 
kneek  The  sight  awakened  her  jealousy:  in  a  few  di^  she 
J«n  39.  ^^^  ^^  pains  of  premature  labour;  and  vns  de- 
livered of  a  dead  male  child.  To  Henry,  who 
most  anxiously  wished  for  a  son,  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  had 

J  roved  a  bitter  disappointment:  on  this,  the  second  faihre  of 
is  hopes,  he  could  not  suppress  his  vexation.  Anne  ia  re- 
ported to  have  answered,  that  he  had  no  one  to  bieme  but 
himself,,  that  her  miscarriage  had  been  owing  to  his  fbodnesi 
for  her  maid.* 

We  have  seen  the  rise  and.triumjA,  we  are 
linmS^       now  called  to  witness  the  fall  and  execution  of 
this  unfortunate  queen.  By  her  levity  and  indis- 
cretion she  had  furnished  employment  to  the  authors  and  re- 
tailers of  scandal.     Reports  injurious  to  her  honour  had  tar 
some  time  been  circulated  among  the  courtiers:  they  Rad  even 
reached  the  ear  of  Henry;  and  some  hints  of  their  tendency 
.         had  been  whispered  to  Anne  herself.!  It  chaneed 
^^  '        that  on  Monday,  the  first  of  May,  a  tilting  match 
was  exhibited  at  Greenwich,  in  which  the  principal  challenger 
was  her  brother  lord  Rochford,  the  principal  defendant  her 
favourite,  sir  Henry  Norris.  In  one  of  the  intervals  between 
the  courses,  the  queen,  by  accident  or  through  design,  dit>pt 
from  her  balcony  a  handkerchief,  which  fell  at  the  feet  of  one 
of  the  combatants.     He  took  it  up,  and  wiped  his  face  widi 
it:  but  the  circumstance  did  not  escape  the  jealous  eye  of  the 
king,  who  changed  colour,  started  abruptly  from  his  seat,  and 
left  the  company.     Anne  followed :  but  was  committed  a  pri- 
soner to  her  chamber;  while  Henry  with  a  suite  of  only  six 
_^   2        persons,  rode  hastily  to  Whitehall.  The  next  day 
•   *       she  was  ordered  to  proceed  by  water  towards  the 
palace  at  Westminster;  but  was  met  on  the  river  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  Cromwell,  who  informed 
her  that  she  had  been  charged  with  infidelity  to  the  king's 

•  Sanders  U7.    Heylin,  263. 

t  This  is  plain  from  her  request  Co  Norris  on  Uie'SOth  of  !ihpri1»  that  he 
would  speak  in  defence  of  tier  reputation.    See  p.  313. 
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bed.  Falling  on  fatr  knees,  she- priced  aloud  that  if  she  were 
guilty, *6od  might  never  grant  her  pardon.  They  conducted 
her  to  the  Tower,  where  she  had  been  preceded  in  the  morn- 
ing by  Boehford  and  Norris,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Bre* 
reton,  Weston,  and  Smeaton,  all  gentlemen  of  the  privy 
chamber.* 

From  the  moment  of  her  confinement  atOreen* 
wich,  Anne  had  foreseen  her  fate,  and  had  aban-  ^|^)*^ 
doned  herself  to  despair.  Her  affliction  seemed  prison. 
to  produce  occasional  aberrations  of  intellect. 
Sometimes  she  would  sit  absorbed  in  melancholy,  and  drown- 
ed  in  tears;  and  then  suddenly  assume  an  air  of  unnatural 
gaiety,  and  indulge  in  immoderate  bursts  of  laughter.  To 
those  who  waited  on  her,  she  said,  that  she  should  be  a  saint 
in  heaven;  that  no  rain  would  fall  on  the  earth  till  she  were 
delivered  from  prison;  and  that  the  most  grievous, calamitiev 
would  oppress  the  nation  in  punishment  of  her  death.  But  at 
times  her  mind  was  more  composed:  and  then  she  gave  her 
attention  to  devotional  exercises,  and  for  that  purpose  re- 
quested that  a  consecrated  host  might  be  placed  in  her  closet 
The  apartment  allotted  for  her  prison,  was  the  same  in  which 
she  had  slept  on  the  night  before  her  coronation.  She  imme- 
diately recollected  it,  saying  that  it  was  too  good  for  her:  then 
falling  on'her  knees,  exclaimed,  ^<  Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me:" 
this  exclamation  was  succeeded  by  a  flood  of  tears,  and  that 
by  a  fit  of  laughter.  To  Kyngston,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  she  protested,  "  I  am  as  clear  from  the  company  of 
man,  as  for  sin,  as  I  am  clear  from  you.  I  am  told  tliat  I  shall 
foe  accused  by  three  men:  and  I  can  say  no  more  but  nay, 
though  you  should  open  my  body.''  Soon  af^terwards  she 
exclaimed  in  great  anguish,  <<0!  Norris,  hast  thou  accused 
me?  Thou  art  in  the  Tower  with  mc:  and  thou  and  I  shall 
die  together.  And  thou  Mark  (Smeaton),  thou  art  here  too! 
Mr.  Kyngston"  (turning  to  the  lieutenant),  "I  shall  die 
without  justice."  He  assured  her,  that  if  she  were  the  poorest 
subject  in  the  realm,  she  would  still  have  justice:  to  which 
she  replied  with  a  loud  burst  of  laughter. 

Under  the  mild  administration  of  justice  at  the  present  daj-, 
the  accused  is- never  required  to  condemn  himself:  but  in 
former  times  every  artifice  was  employed  to  draw  matter  of 
proof  from  the  mouth  of  the  prisoner  by  promises  and  threats, 
by  private  examinations  in  the  presence  of  commissioners,  and 
ensnaring  questions  put  by  the  warders  and  attendants.  What- 
ever was  done,  or  uttered  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower,  was 

♦  Saiidcfi:,  148.     H:\1I,  fCr. 
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eai«fully  reeorded>  and  traniinitted  to  the  oounciL  Mrs. 
Cosin,  one  of  the  ladies  appointed  to  wait  on  the  queeiv asked, 
why  Norris  had  said  to  her  -mltBoner  on  Saturday  last,  that 
he  could  swear  hr  her  that  she  was  a  good  woman.  Anne 
replied:  ^*  Marry,  I  bade  him  do  so:  for  I  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  go  through  with  his  marriage:  and  he  made  answec 
that  he  would  tarry  a  time.  Then,  said  1,  you  look  for  dead 
men's  shoes:  for,  if  aught  but  good  should  come  to  the  king'^ 
(Henry  was  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  ulcer  in  the  thigh),  you 
would  look  to  have  me.  He  denied  it:  and  I  told  him^  that 
I  could  undo  him,  if  I  would.''  But  it  was  of  Weston  that 
she  appeared  to  be  most  apprehensive,  because  he  had  told 
her,  that  Norris  frequented  her  company  for  her  sake,  and 
not,  as  was  pretended,  to  pay  his  addresses  to  Madge,  one  of 
her  maids :  and  when  she  reproached  him  with  loving  a  kins- 
woman of  hers  more  than  his  own  wife,  he  had  replied  that 
he  loved  her  better  tlian  them  both.  When  Mrs.  Stonor, 
another  attendant,  observed  to  her  that  Smeaton  was  treated 
more  severely  than  the  other  prisoners,  for  he  was  in  irons: 
she  feplied  that  the  reason  was,  because  he  was^not  a  gentle- 
man by  birth :  that  he  had  never  been  in  her  chamber  but 
once,  and  that  was  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument:  and  that 
she  had  never  spoken  to  him  from  that  day  till  the  last  Satar- 
day,  ivhen  she  asked  him  why  he  appeared  so  sad,  and  he  re- 
plied that  a  look  from  her  sufficed  him.  * 

Of  the  five  male  prisoners  four  strongly  maintained  their 
innocence  before  the  council.  Smeaton,  on  his  first  examina- 
tion,'would  admit  only  some  suspicious  circumstances;  but 
on  the  second  he  made  a  full  disclosure  of  his  guilt.  Anne 
was  sent  to  be  interrogated  at  Greenwich.  With  her  answners 
we  are  not  acquainted;  but  she  afterwards  complained  of  the 
conduct  of  her  uncle  Norfolk,  who,  while  she  was  speaking, 
shook  his  head  and  said  <Hut,  tut:"  She  observed  enigmati- 
cally, that  Mr.  Treasurer  was  all  ihe  while  in  the  forest  of 
Windsor;  and  added,  that  Mr.  Comptix»lIer  alone  behavedU) 
her  as  a  gentleman.  On  her  return  she  was  cheerful,  laughed 
heartily,  ate  her  meals  with  a  good  appetite,  and  said  to  Kyng- 
ston,  ''If  aAy  man  accuse  me,  I  can  say  but  nay;  and  they 
can  bring  no  witness."! 

*  These  particulars  are  taken  from  the  letters  of  the  lieutenant:  and  tnj 
be  seen  in  Herbert,  446.    Buniet,  i.  199.  and  Stiype,  i.  280 — 283. 

f  Strype,  i.  282.  and  the  letters  of  Cromwell  and  Baynton,  Heyliii»  264. 
I  have  not  noticed  Anne's  letter  to  the  king-,  supposed  to  be  written  by  her 
in  the  Tower;  because  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  authentic.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  found  amonp;  Cromwell's  papers,  but  bears  m  resemblance  tn 
the  queen's  genuine  Icttenrtn  language  or  spelling,  or  wmRig  or  signature. 
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I  have  rehted  these  partiouli^,  extracted  from 
t&e  letters  of  the  lieuteosDt,  that  the  reader  may  J^^^  ^^ 
form  some  notion  of  the  state  of  the  queen's  mind  ^^^^"* 
during  her  imprisonment,  some  eonjecture  respecting  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  charge,  on  which  she  suffered.  From 
them  it  is  indeed  plain  that  her  conduct  had  been  imprude^at: 
thAt  she  had  descended  from  her  high  station  to  make  com- 
panions of  her  men  seryants:  and  that  she  had  even  been  so 
weak  as  to  listen  to  their  declarations  of  love.     But  whether 

■ 

she  rested  here,  or  abandoned  herself  to  the  impulse  of  licen- 
tious desire,  is  a  question  which  probably  can  never  be  de- 
termined. The  records  of  her  trial  and  conviction  have 
perished,  pevhaps  by  the  hands  of  those  who  respected,  her 
memory:  and  our  judgment  is  held  in  suspense  between  the 
contradictory  and  unauthenticated  statements  of  her  friends 
and  enemies.  By  some  we- are  told  that  the  first  disclosure 
was  made  by  a  female  in  her  service,  who,  being  detected  ia 
an  unlai'rful  amour,  sought  to  excuse  herself  by  alleging  the 
example  of  her  mistress:  by  others  that  the  suspicion  of 
the  king  was  awakened  by  the  jealousy  of  lady  Kochfordj 
whose  husband  had  been  discovered  either  lying  on,  or  lean- 
ing over,  the  bed  of  his  sister.  But  that  which  wrought  con- 
viction in  the  royal  mind,  was  a  deposition  made  upon  oath 
by  the  lady  Wingfield  on  her  death-bed:  of  which  the  first 
lines  only  remain,  the  rest  has  been  accidently  or  designedly 
destroyed.*  This,  however,  with  the  depositions'of  the  other 
witnesses,  was  embodied  in  the  bill  of  indictment,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  grand  juries  of  Kent  and  Middlesex,  because 
the  crimes  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  prisoners  were  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  in  both  counties.  The  four  |^  ^^ 
commoners  were  i(rraigned  in  the  court  of  king's 
faench.  Smeaton  pleaded  guilty:  all  were  convicted  and  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death.  But  the  case  of  the  queen  was 
without  precedent  in  English  history:  and  as  the  practice  of 
attainting  without  trial  had  not  yet  been  introduced,  it  was 
determined  to  arraign  her  before  a  commission  of  lords,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  had  condemned  the  late  duke  of  Bucking-  % 
ham.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  appointed  high  steward, 
with  twenty-six  peers  as  assessors.  To  the  bar  j^^^  ^g 
of  this  tribunal,  in  the  hall  of  the  Tower,  the  un- 

See  Fiddes,  197.    Godwin  tells  us  (p.  58)>  but  only  as  a  report,  that  Hen- 
ry, who  loved  Norris,  sent  to  offer  him  a  pardon,  if  he  would  confess:  but 
that  he  answered  he  believed  the  queen  innocent,  and  knew  of  nothin|^ 
which  he  could  lay  to  her  charge. 
•  Burnet,  ijft9r. 


'■* 
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happy  queen  was  led  by  thqw^eonsti^le  snd  liealenant,  and 
was  followed  by  her  f^^nale  attendants.  The  indolgenee  of  a 
chair  ^s  granted  to  her  digrflty  or  weakness.  The  indid- 
ment  stated  that,  inflamed  with  pride  and  carnal  desires  of  the 
body^  she  had  confederated  witti  her  brother  lord  Rochfimi, 
and  with  Norris,  Brereton^  Weston,  and  Smeaton,  to  p^p&> 
trate  divers  abominable  treasons:  that  she  had  permitted  eafeh 
of  tbe  five  to  lie  with  her  several  times;  that  she  had  said  that 
tlM»  king  did  not  possess  her  heart;  and  had  tcdd  each  of  tiiem 
yn  private  that  she  loved  him  better  than  any  other  man,  to 
the  slander  of  the  issue  begotten  between  her  and  the  king: 
and  that  she  had  in  union  with  her  confederates  ima^ned  and 
devised  several  plots  for  the  destruction  of  the  king's  life. 
According  to  her  friends  she  repelled  each  charge  with  so 
muoh  modesty  and  temper,  such  persuasive  eloquence,  and 
convincing  argument,  that  every  spectator  anticipated  a  ver* 
diet  of  acquittal:  but  the  lords  pronounced  her  guilty  on  their 
honour,  and  condemned  her  to  be  burnt  or  beheaded  at  the 
royal  pleasure.  If  we  may  believe  a  foreign  writer,  as  soon 
as  she  heard  this  sentence,  she  exclaimed :  0!  Father,  O! 
Creator,  thou  knowest  I  do  not  deserve  this  death:''  and  then 
addressing  herself  to  the  court:  <<  My  lords,  I  do  not  arraign 
your  judgment.  You  may  have  su£Seient  reason  for  your 
suspicions:  but  I  have  always  been  a  true  and  faithful  wife 
to  the  king."  As  soon  as  she  was  removed,  her  brother  oc- 
cupied her  place,  was  convicted  on  the  same  evidence,  and 
condemned  to  lose  his  head,  and  to  be  quartered  as  a  traitor.* 

By  the  result  of  this  trial  the  life  of  Anne  was 
Cranmer  forfeited  to  the  law:  but  the  vengeance  of  Henry 
a  dlv^ice.  ^^^  prepared  for  her  an-additional  punishment  in 
the  degradation  of  herself  and  her  d»jghteK»  On 
the  day  after  the  arrest  of  the  accused,  he  had  ordered  Cran- 
mer to  repair  to  his  palace  at  Lambeth,  but  with  an  express 
injunction  that  he  should  not  venture  into  the  royal  presence. 
That  such  a  message  at  such  a  time  should  excite  alarm  in 
i\\e  breast  of  the  archbishop  will  not  create  surprise:  and  the 
^  next  morning  he  composed  a  most  eloquent  and 

^^   *        ingenious  epistle  to  the  king.     Prevented,  he 
said^  from  addressing  his  grace  in  person,  he  deemed  it  his 


•  Burnet,  i.  201,  202.  iii.  119.  St.  28  Hen.  YIII.  7.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  charg'e  of  conspiracy  against  the  king's  life  was  introduced  into 
the  indictment  merely  for  form:  yet  1  observe  that  the  lord  chancellor  takes 
St  as  proved  in  his  speech  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament  in  presence  of 
Henry.  He  reminds  them  twice  of  the  great  danger  to  which  the  king  had 
been  exposed  during  his  late  marriage,  from  the  plots  laiikfor  his  life  b\ 
Anne  and  her  accomplices.    ^Yournals,  p.  84. 
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duty  to  exhort  him  m  writings  to  bear  with  reaignation  (his 
the  bitterest  affliction  which  had  ever  befallen  him.     As  for 
himself,  his  nrind  was  clean  afaia2sed.     His  former  0t>d  opi- 
nion of  the  queen  prompted  him  to  think  her  innocent:  his 
knowledge  of  tlie  king's  prudence  and  justice  induced  him  to 
believe  her  guilty.     To  him  she  had  proved,  after  the  king, 
the  best  of  benefactors:  wherefore  he  trusted  that  he  might  I>e 
allowed  to  wish  and  pray  that  she  might  establish  her  inno- 
cence: but,  if  she  did  not,  he  would  repute  that  man  a  faith- 
l^ess  subject,  who  did  not  call  for  the  severest  punishment  on 
her  head,  as  an  awful  warning  to  others.     He  loved  her  for- 
merly, because  he  thought  that  she  loved  the  gospel:  if  she 
were  guilty,  every  man  would  hate  her  in  proportion  to  his 
love  of  the  gospel.     Still  he  hoped  that  as  the  king  had  not. 
begun  the  reformation   through  his  affection  for  her,  but 
through  his  love  of  the  truth,  he  would  not  permit  her  mis- 
conduct to  prejudice  that  important  work  in  his  opinion.     But 
th^  alarm  of  the  archbishop  was  without  any  real  foundation: 
Henry  had  no  other  object  than  to  intimidate,  and  by  intimi- 
dating to  render  him  more  ductile  to  the  royal  pleasure.     Ih 
had  already  written,  but  had  not  despatched  his  letter,  when 
he  was  summoned  to  meet  certain  commissioners  in  the  star- 
chamber,  who  laid  before  him  the  proofs  of  the  queen's  of- 
fence, and  acquainted  him  with  the  duty  which  was  expected 
from  him.     He  had  formerly  dissolved  the  marriage  between 
Henry  and  Catharine;  he  was  now  required  to  dissolve  that 
between  Henry  and  Anne.* 

It  must  have  been  a  most  unwelcome  and  painful  task. 
He  had  examined  that  marriage  juridically;  had  pronounced 
it  good  and  valid;  and  had  confirmed  it  by. his  authority  as 
metropolitan  and  judge.  But  to  hesitate  might  have  cost  him 
his  head.  He  acceded  to  the  proposal  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
proselyte:  and  adopting  as  his  own  the  objections  to  its  validity 

*  The  letter  is  published  by  Burnet  (i.  SOO),  and  certainly  does  credit  to 
the  ingenuit]^  of  the  archbishop  in  the  perilous  situation  in  which  he 
thought  himself  placed:  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  it  any  trace  uf  that 
hi^  courage,  and  chivalrous  Justification  of  the  queen's  honour,  which 
have  drtiwn  forth  the  praises  of  Burnet  and  his  copyers.— In  the  postscript 
the  archbishop  adds:  '*  they  (the  commissioners)  have  declared  unto  me 
such  things,  as  your  glee's  pleasure  was  they  shoidd  make  me  privy  unto: 
for  the  which  I  am  most  bounden  unto  your  grace.  And  wliat  communica- 
tion we  had  together,  I  doubt  not  but  they  will  make  tlie  true  report  Uicrc- 
of  unto  your  g^ce.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  such  faults  can  be  proved 
by  the  queen,  as  I  heard  of  their  relation :  and  I  am  and  ever  sliall  be  ^our 
faithful  subject."  But  what  was  this  report  whicli  tlicy  were  to  make  to  . 
the  king  from  him?  The  sequel  seems  to  show  that  it. regarded  the  course 
to  be  pursuedtn  pronouncing  the  divorce. 
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with  which  he  had  been  furoffshed,  sent  copies  of  them  to 
bofh  the  king  and  the  qtieen^  ^'  for  the  salyatioa  of  their 
souls/'^iiid  the  due  effect  of  law:  with  a  summons  to  each  to 
appear  in  his  courts  and  to  show  cause  why  a  sentence  offdi- 
vorce  should  not  be  pronounced.  Never  perhaps  was  l^ere 
a  more  solemn  mockery  of  the  forms  of  justice^  than  in  the 
pretended  trial  of  this  extraordinary  cause.  By  the  king, 
Sr.  Sampson  was  appointed  to  act  as  his  proctor:  by  the 
queen^  the  doctors  Wotton  and  Barbour  were  invested  with 
similar  powers:  the  objections  were  read:  the  proctor  on  one 
part  admitted  them,  those  on  the  other  could  not  refute  them: 
'  both  joined  in  demanding  judgment:  and  two 
May  17.       ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^yie  condemnation  of  the  queen  ty  the 

peers,  Cranmer,  "  having  previously  invoked  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  having  God  alone  before  his  eyes/'  pronounced 
definitively  that  the  marriage  formerly  contracted,  solemnised 
and  consummated  between  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn,  was  and 
always  had  been,  null  and  void.  The  whole  process  was  af- 
terwards laid  before  the  members  of  the  convocation,  and  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  The  former  dared  not  to  dissent 
from  the  decision  of  the  metropolitan:  the  latter  were  willing 
that  in  such  a  case  their  ignorance  should  be  guided  by  the 
learning  of  the  clergy.  By  both  the  divorce  was  approved 
and  confirmed.  To  Elizabeth,  the  infant  daughter  of  Anne, 
the  necessary  consequence  was  that  she,  like  her  sister,  the 
daughter  of  Catharine,  should  be  reputed  illegitimate.* 

*  See  the  Record  in  Wilkins  (Con.  iii.  801).  Burnet,  unacquainted  vidi 
tills  instrument,  infonns  us  that  the  divorce  was  pronounced  in  coraequaioe 
of  an  alleged  precontract  of  marriage  between  Anne«nd  Percy,  afterwsrdk 
earl  of  Northumberland:  that  the  latter  had  solemnly  denied  the  existence 
of  such  contract  on  the  sacrament;  but  that  Anne,  through  hope  of^aToor, 
was  induced  to  confess  it.  That  Percy  denied  it,  is  certain  from  his  letter 
of  the  13th  of  May;  that  Anne  confessed  it,  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  the  Iw- 
torian,  supported  by  no  authority.  It  is  most  ungvlar  that  the  real  nsubure 
of  the  objection  on  which  the^  divorce  was  founded,  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
decree  itself,  nor  in  tlie  acts  of  the  convocation,  nor  in  the  act  of  parliament* 
thougli  it  was  certainly  communicated  botli  to  the  convocation  and  ^e  par- 
liament. If  the  reader  turn  to  p.  152.  1/2,  he  will  find  that  the  Idng^liad 
formerly  cohabited  with  Mary,  the  sister  of  Anne  Boleyn:  which  cohabita- 
tion, according  to  the  canon  law,  opposed  the  same  impediment  to  fiis  mar- 
riage with  Anne,  as  had  before  existed  to  his  marriage  with  Catharine.  On 
this  account  he  had  procured  a  dispensation  from  pope  Clement:  but  that 
dispensation,  according  to  the  doctrine  which  prevailed  alter  his  separation 
from  the  communion  of  Rome,  was  of  no  force:  and  hence  I  am  inclined  to 
helieve  that  the  real  ground  of  the  divorce  pronounced  by  Cimnmer,  vss 
Henry's  previous  cohabitation  with  Mary  Boleyn:  that  this  was  admitted  on 
both  sides:  and  that  in  consequence  the  marriage  with  Anne,  the  sister  of 
Mary,  was  judged  invalid.  Perhaps  it  may  bethought  a  confirmation  of 
this  conjecture,  that  in  the  par1i:iment,  as  if  an  alarm  had  been  already 
created,  Henry  at  the  petition  and  intercession  of  the  lords  and  commons 
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On  the  day  on  which  Cranmer  pronounced  ^        . 
judgment,  the  companions  of  the  queen  were  led  '  heatled**^ 
to  execution.    Smeaton  was  hanged:  the  other      «J[ 
four,  on  accouitt  of  their  superior  rank,  were  beheaded.     He 
did  not  revoke  his  confession:  they  neither  admitted  nor  de- 
nied the  offence,  for  which  they  suffered.     To  Anne  herself 
two  days  more  were  allotted^  which  she  spent  for  the  most 

fiart  in  the  company  of  her  confessor.  ^  On  the 
ast  evening  falling  on  her  knees,  she  requested       ^'^^ 
lady  Kyngston,  who  was  sitting  in  an  arm  chair,  to  go  in  her 
name  to  the  lady  Mary,  to  kneel  before  her  in  like  manner, 
and  to  beg  of  her  to  pardon  an  unfortunate  woman  the  many 
wrongs  which  she  had  done  her.     We  learn  from  Kyngston  • 
himself,  that  she  displayed  an  air  of  greater  cheerfulness  than 
he  had  ever  witnessed  in  any  person  in  similar  circumstances; 
that  she  had  required  him  to  be  present  when  she  received 
^'  the  good  lord,''  to  the  intent  that  he  might  hear  her  declare 
her  innocence;  and  that  he  had  no  doubt  sh^  would  at  her 
execution  proclaim  herself  '^  a  good  woman  for  all  but  the 
king."     But  in  this  supposition  he  was  deceived. 
A  little  before  noon  she  was  led  to  the  green  ^ 

within  the  Tower.  The  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Richmond,  the 
lord  mayor,  sheriffs  and  aldermen,  and  a  deputation  of  citi- 
zens from  each  of  the  companies,  were  present.  Anne  ad- 
dressed tl)em  in  the  following  words:  ^<  Good  christidin  peo- 
{>le,  I  am  come  hither  to  die  according  to  the  law:  and  by  the 
aw  I  am  adjudged  to  die;  and  therefore  I  will  speak  nothins; 
against  it.  I  am  come  hither  to  accuse  no  man,  nor  to  speak 
any  thing  of  that  whereof  I  am  accused,  and  condemned  to 
die.  But  I  pray  God  save  the  king,  and  send  him  long  to 
reign  over  you:  for  a  gentler  and  more  merciful  prince  was 
there. never;  and  to  me  he  was  always  a  good,  a  gentle  and 
merciful  lord.     And  if  any  person  will  meddle -of  my  cause,  ^ 

I  require  them  to  judge  the  best  And  thus  I  take  my  leave 
of  you  all;  and  heartily  desire  you  all  to  pray  for  me.'.'  She 
then  knelt  down  at  the  block :  at  one  stroke  her  head  was 
severed  from  the  body;  and  her  remains,  enclosed  in  an  elm 
chelftt  taken  from  the  armoury,  were  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Tower."* 

Thus  fell  this  unfortunate  queen  within  four  months  after 

•assented  that  dispensations  fonnerly  g^nted  by  the  pope  should  be  es- 
teemed ▼a]id»  and  aU  maniacs  maide  in  consequenee  of  such  dispensa- 
tions before  November  3,  1534,  should  stand  ^ood  in  lav,  unless  they 
were  prohibited  by  the  express  words  of  Scripture.  St.  28  Hen.  VIII.  16. 
•  Hall,  228.  Burnet,  i.  204,  205.  Sec  note  (D)  at  the  end  of  the  vo- 
lume. 
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the  death  of  Catharine.  To  have  expresnd  a  doubt  of  her 
gailt  during  the  reign*  of  Henry,  or  of  her  innocence  daring 
that  of|£lizabeth;  would  have  been  deenied  a  proof  of  disaf- 
fection. The  question  aoon  became  one  of  religiotis  feeling 
rather  than  of  historical  disquisition.  Though  she  h^  de- 
parted no  farther  than  her  husband  from  the  ancient  doctrine, 
yet  as  her  marriage  with  Henry  led  to  the  separation  from 
the  communion  of  Rome,  the  catholic  writers  were  eager  to 
condemn,  the  protestant  to  exculpate  her  memory.  In  the 
absence  of  those  documents,  which  alone  could  enable  us  to 
decide  with  truth,  I  will  only  observe  that  the  king  must  have 
been  impelled  by  some  most  powerful  motive  to  exercise 
against  her  such  extraordinary,  and,  in  one  supposition^  such 
superfluous  rigour.  Had  his  object  been  (we  arc  sometimes 
told  that  it  was)  to  place  Jane  Seymour  by  his  side  on  the 
throne,  the  divorce  of  Anne  without  her  execution,  or  the 
execution  wiUiout  the  divorce,  would  have  effected  his  pur- 
pose. But  he  seems  to  have  pursued  her  with  insaliabk 
hatred.  Not  content  with  taking  her  life,  he  made  her  feel 
in  every  way  in  which  a  wife  and  a  mother  could  feel.  He 
stamped  on  her  character  the  infamy  of  adultery  and  incest: 
he  deprived  her  of  the  name  and  the  right  of  wife  and  queen: 
and  he  even  bastardized  her  daughter,  though  he  acknbw^ 
ledged  that  daughter  to  be  his  own.  If  then  he  were  not 
assured  of  her  guilt,  he  must  have  discovered  in  h^  conduct 
some  most  heinous  cause  of  provocation,  which  hic  never  dis- 
closed. He  had  wept  at  the  death  of  Catharine;  but,  as  if  be 
sought  to  display  his  contempt  for  the  memory  of  Anne,  he 
dressed  himself  ini  white  on  the  day  of  her  cxecu- 
May  20.       ^-^^^^  ^^^  ^^  married  to  Jane  Seymour  the  next 

morning. 

For  two  years  Mary,  his  daughter  by  Catha* 

^i"d  P^^"     rine,  had  lived  atHunsdon,  a  royal  manor,  in  a  state 

father.  ^f  absolute  seclusion  from  society.     Now,  taking 

advantage  of  a  visit  from  lady  Kyngston,  who  had 

probably  been   allowed  to  deliver  the  message 

May  26.       from  Anne  Boleyn,  she  solicited  the  good  offices 

of  Cromwell,  and  obtained  permission  to  write  to  her  father.* 

*  *M  perceived  that  nobody  durst  speak  for  me  as  long  as  tliat  woman 
lived,  who  is  now  gone,  whom  I  pray  our  Lord  of  liis  great  mercy  lo  for- 
give. Wherefore  now  she  is  gone,  I  deaire  you  for  the  love  of  God  to  be  &. 
suitor  for  me  to  the  king^s  grace. . .  .Accept  mine  evil  whiting:  far  1  Iui\-c 
not  done  so  much  this  two  year  or  more :  nor  could  not  have  found  the  tncanv 
to  do  it  at  this  time  but  by  bdy  KyngstoJi's  being  here/'  Sylloge  Kpist.  at 
the  end  of  Titus  Livius  by  llcarnc,  p.  HO. 
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Her  letter  was  corrected  and  improved  by  Crom- 
well himself:*  but  general  expressions  of  humility  "^^  ^' 
and  sorrow  did  not  appease  the  resentment  of  H^tiry,  by 
whose  orders  a  deputation  from  the  council  waited  on  her  at 
HuiMdon,  and  required  her  to  subscribe  to  certain  articles. 
From  these  her  conscience  recoiled:  but  Cromwell  subdued 
her  scruples  by  a  most  unfeeling  and  imperious  letter.  He 
called  her  ''an  obstinate  and  obdurate  woman,  deserving  the 
reward  of  malice  in  the  extremity  of  mischief:"  if  she  did  not 
submit,  he  would  take  his  leave  of  her  for  ever,  reputing 
her  the  most  ungrateful,  unnatural,  and  obstinate  person  liv- 
ing, both  to  God  and  her  father:"  and  ended  with  saying, 
that  by  her  disobedience  she  had  rendered  herself  unfit  to  live 
in  a  Christian  congregation,  of  which  he  was  so  convinced, 
that  he  refused  the  mercy  of  Christ,  if  it  were  not  true."t 
Intimidated  and  confounded,  she  at  last  consented  ^ 
to  acknowledge,  that  it  was  her  duty  to  observe  "^""^ 
all  the  king's  laws:  that  Henry  was  the  head  of  the  church: 
and  that  the  marriage  between  her  father  and  mother  had  been 
incestuous  and  unlawful.:]:  It  was  then  required  that  she 
should  reveal  the  names  of  the  persons  who  had  advised  her 
former  obstinacy  and  her  present  submission  :  but  the  princess 
indignantly  replied,  that  she  was  ready  to  suffer  death  rather 
than  expose  any  confidential  friend  to  the  royal  displeasure. 
Henry  relented:  he  permitted  her  to  write  to  him;  and  granted 
her  an  establishment  more  suitable  to  her  rank.  §  But  though 
she  was  received  into  favour,  she  was  not  restored  in  blood. 
The  king  had  called  a  parliament  to  repeal  the  last,  and  to 
pass  a  new  act  of  succession,  entailing  the  crown  on  his  issue 
by  his  queen  Jane  Seymour.  But  he  did  not  rest  here :  in 
violation  of  every  constitutional  principle  he  obtained  a  power, 
in  failure  of  children  by  his  present  or  any  future  wife,  to 
limit  the  crown  in  possession  and  remainder  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal,  or  by  his  last  will,  signed  with  his  own 
hand,  to  any  such  person  or  persons,  whom  he  might  think 

•  She  had  said:  "  I  have  decreed  simply  from  hcncefoi'th  and  wholly,  next 
to  Almighty  God,  to  put  my  state,  continuance  and  living  in  your  gracious 
mercy."  Cromwell  objected  to  the  words  in  italics:  and  she  replied  that 
she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  except  God  in  speaking  and  writing', 
but  would  follow  his  advice,  and  copy  the  letter  which  he liad  sent  her. 
Ibid.  p.  124.  126. 

t  Sylloge  Epist.  at  the  end  of  Titus  Livius,  by  Heame,  p.  137. 

+  Ibid.  142. 

§  From  one  of  her  lettere  she  appears  to  have  been  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  Elizabeth.     **  My  sister  Elizabeth  is  in  good  healtli,  thanks  be  to  our 
Lord,  and  such  a  child  toward,  as  I  doubt  not,  but  your  highness  will  hare 
cause  to  rejoice  of  in  time  coming,  as  knoweth  Almighty  God."  p.  i31. 
Vol.  VI.  24 
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proper.     It  was  believed  thai  he  had  chiefly  in  view  his  natu- 
ral son,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  then  in  his  eighteenth  year, 

and  the  idol  of  his  affect  ion.  But  before  the  act 
July  24.  could  receive  the  royal  assent,  the  duke  died; 
Henry  remained  without  a  male  child,  legitimate,  or  iliegiii- 
mate,  to  succeed  him:  and  a  project  was  seriously  entertaiacd, 
but  afterwards  abandoned,  of  marrying  the  lady  Mary  to  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  second  son  of  the  French  monarch, -and 
of  declaring  them  presumptive  heirs  to  the  crown.*     * 

During  the  summer  the  king  sought  to  disai- 
Insurrec-  pate  his  grief  for  the  death  of  his  son  in  the  eom> 
tion  in  the  pany  of  the  young  queen:  in  autumn  he  was  sud- 
counties.         denly  alarmed  by  an  insurrection  in  the  northern 

counties^  where  the  people  retained  a  strong  at* 
tachment  to  the  ancient  doctrines,  and  the  clergy,  £arther 
removed  from  the  influence  of  the  court,  were  less  dlqx»fd 
to  abjure  their  opinions  at  the  nod  of  the  sovereign.      Each 
succeeding  innovation  had  irritated  their  discontent:  but  when 
they  saw  the  ruin  of  the  establishments  which  they  had  re- 
vered from  their  childhood;  the  monks  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  in  many  instances  compelled  to  beg  their  bread; 
and  the  poor,  who  had  formerly  been  fed  at  the  doors  of  the 
convents,  now  abandoned  without  relief:!  they  readily  listen- 
ed to  the  declamations  of  demagogues,  unfurled  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands  demanded  the  redress 
of  their  grievc^nces.     Nor  was  the  insurrection  long  confined 
to  the  common  people.    The  nobility  and  gentry,  the  former 
patrons  of  the  dissolved  houses,  complained  that  they  were 
deprived  of  the  corrodies  reserved  to  them  by  the  charters  of 
foundation;  and  contended  that,  according  to  law,  whenever 
these  religious  corporations  ceased  to  exist,  their  lands  ought 
not  to  fall  to  the  crown,  but  should  revert  to  the  represents- 
tives  of  ihQ  original  donors.     The  archbishop  of  York,  the 
lords  Nevil,  Darcy,  Lumley,  and  Latimer,  and  most  of  the 
knights  and  gentlemen  in  the  north,  joined  the  insurgents, 
either  through  compulsion,  as  they  afterwards  pretended,  or 
tlirough  inclination,  as  was  generally  believed.  The  first  wh6 

appeared  in  arms  were  the  men  of  Lincolnshire: 
Oct  7.         ^^^  "^  formidable  was  their  force,  that  the  duke 

of  Suffolk,  the  royal  commander,  deemed  it  more 

•  St.  28  Hen.  Vin.  T.     Stiype,  i.  Rec.  182. 

\  <'  Whereby  the  service  of  Gor!  is  not  only  minished*  but  also  the  poie- 
ftUv  of  your  realm  be  unrelieved,  and  many  persons  be  put  from  their 
livingB,  and  left  at  large,  which  we  think  is  a  g^at  Iiinderance  to  the  com- 
mon-wealth."   Lincolnshire  remonstrance,  apud  Speed,  1033. 
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prudent  to  negociate  than  to  fight  They  complaiDed  chiefly 
of  the  suppression  of  the  monaster*! es,  of  the  statute  of  uses,* 
of  the  introduction  into  the  council  of  such  men  as  Cromwell 
and  Rich,  and  of  the  preferment  in  the  church  of  the  arch* 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  Dublin,  and  of  the  bishops  of  Ro- 
chester, Salisbury,  and  St  David's,  whose  chief  aim  was  to 
subvert  the  church  of  Chriiit  Several  messages  passed  be* 
tween  the  king  and  the  insurgents:  at  length  a  menacing  pro- 
clamation created  dissention  in  their  councils:  and,  as  soon  as 
the  more  obstinate  had  departed  to  join  their  brethren  in  York* 
shire,  the  rest  accepted  a  full  pardon  on  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  offence,  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  and  the  promise 
to  maintain  all  the  acts  of  parliament  passed  during  the  king's 
reign,  t 

In  the  five  other  counties  the  insurrection  had 
assumed  a  more  formidable  appearance.  From  the    '^^^  P*'' 
borders  of  Scotland  to  the  Lune  and  the  Humber,    ^^^||[^. 
the  inhabitants  had  generally  bound  themselves 
by  oath  to  stand  by  each  other,  <<  for  the  love  which  they 
bore  to  Almighty  God,  his  faith,  the  holy  church>  and  the 
main  tain  ance  thereof;  to  the  preservation  of  the  king^s  person 
'aiui  his  issue;  to  the  purifying  of  the  nobiIity;and  toexpulseall 
villein  blood,  and  evil  counsellors  from  his  grace  and  privy 
council;  not  for  any  private  profit,  nor  to  do  displeasure  to 
any  private  person,  nor  to  slay  or  murder  through  envy,  but 
for  the  restitution  of  the  church,  and  iUe  suppression  of  here- 
tics and  their  opinions."     Their  enterprise  was   quaintly 
termed  the  pilgrimage  of  grace:  on  their  banners  were  pailit- 
ed  the  image  of  Christ  crucified,  and  the  chalice  and  host,  the 
emblems  of  their  belief:  and,  wherever  the  pilgrims  appeared, 
the  ejected  monks  were  replaced  in  the  monasteries,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  take  the  oath,  and  to  join  the 
army 4    The  strong  castles  of  Skipton  and  Scarborough  were 
preserved  by  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  the  garrisons:  but 

•  By  the  statute  of  uses  was  meant  the  statute  for  transfcrrinff  uses  into 
possession,  by  which  persons  who  before  had  the  use  only  of  their  lands, 
uml  thus  lay  in  a  great  measure  at  the  mercy  of  the  feoffees,  became  seized 
of  the  land  in  the  same  estate  of  which  they  before  had  the  use.  St  ST 
Hen.  VIII.  10. 

t  Speed,  1033.    Herbert,  474. 

4  As  an  instance,  I  will  add  the  summons  sent  to  the  commons  of  Hawk- 
side.  "  We  command  you  and  every  of  you  to  be  at  the  Stoke  green  be- 
side Hawkside  kirk  on  Saturday  next  by  eleven  of  the  clock,  in  your  best 
array,  as  you  will  answer  before  the  high  Judge  at  the  great  day  of  doom, 
and  in  the  pain  of  pulling  down  your  houses,  and  the  losing  of  your  goods, 
and  your  bodies  to  be  at  the  captain's  will."     Speed,  1033. 
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Hull,  York,  and  Pontefract  admitted  the  insur* 
gents;  and  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  nomi- 
nal command  (tlie  real  leaders  seem  not  to  have  been  known) 
of  a  gentleman  named  Robert  Aske,  hastened  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  Doncaster.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  though  with- 
out any  commission,  ventured  to  arm  his  tenantry,  and 
throw  himself  into  the  town:  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  king's  lieutenant,  with  five  thousand  men;  a 
battery  of  cannon  protected  the  bridge  over  the  river:  and  Ae 
ford  was  rendered  impassable  by  an  accidental  swell  of  the 
waters.  In  the^e  circumstances  the  insurgents  consented  to 
Not.  7  ^^  armistice,  and  appointed  delegates  to  lay  their 
demands  before  Henry;  who  had  already  sum- 
moned his  nobility  to  meet  him  in  arms  at  Northampton,  but 
was  persuaded  by  the  duke  to  revoke  the  order,  and  trust  to 
the  influence  of  terror  and  disunion. 

Nov.  13.  ^^^  ^^®  deputies  the  king  gave  a  written  answer, 

composed  by  himself;*  to  Norfolk  full  aulhorily 
to  treat  with  the  Insurgents,  and  to  grant  a  pardon  to  all  but 
ten  persons,  six  named,  and  four  unnamed.  But  this  excep- 
tion caused  each  of  the  leaders  to  fear  for  his  own  life;  the 
terms  were  refused ;  another  negociation  was  opened;  and  a 
numerous  deputation,  having  previously  consulted  a  convoca- 
tion of  the  clergy  sitting  at  Pontefract,t  proposed  their  de- 
jjg^  g  mands  to  the   royal  commissioners.     They  re- 

quired that  heretical  books  should  be  suppressed, 
and  that  heretical  bishops,  and  temporal  men  of  their  sect, 
should  either  be  punished  according  to  law,  or  try  their  quar- 
rel with  the  pilgrims  by  battle:  that  the  statutes  of  uses,  and 
treason  of  wards,  with  those  which  abolished  the  papal  au- 
thority, bastardized  the  princess  Mary,^  suppressed  the 
monasteries,  and  gave  to  the  king  the  tenths  and  first  fruits 
of  benefices,  should  be  repealed:  that  Cromwell  the  vicar 
general,  Audeley  the  chancellor,  and  Rich  the  attorney  gene- 

*  It  IS  characteristic  of  the  author.  He  marvels  that  such  ignorant  churls 
should  talk  of  theological  subjects  to  him,  who  "  something  had  been 
noted  to  be  learned;"  or  should  complain  of  his  laws,  as  if  after  the  expe- 
rience of  twenty-eight  years,  he  did  not  know  how  to  govern  a  kingdom; 
or  should  oppose  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  as  if  it  were  not  better 
to  relieve  the  head  of  the  church  in  his  necessity,  than  to  support  the  sloth 
and  wickedness  of  monks.    It  is  printed  in  Speed,  1038,  and  Herbert,  480. 

f  Their  answers  to  the  questions  proposed  to  them  may  be  seen  in  Strype, 
i.  App.  179.    Wilk.  iii.  812. 

t  On  this  account,  to  get  rid  of  Mary,  the  king  determined  to  make  her 
a  nun  (a  proof  that  he  had  not  yet  resolved  to  abolish  all  monasteries  and 
convents) :  and  sent  Wriothesley  to  sound  her  inclination.  She  answered 
that  she  would  rather  remain  as  she  was,  but  should  be  always  ready  to  obey 
his  orders.     Syllog.  Epis.  136.  149. 
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raly  should  be  punished  as  subverters  of  the  la w^  and  main* 
tainers  of  hereby;  that  Lee  and  Layton,  the  visiters  of  the 
northern  monasteries,  should  be  prosecuted  for  extortion,  pe* 
culation^  and  other  abominable  acts;  that  no  man,  residing 
north  of  the  Trent,  should  be  compelled  by  subpoena  to  ap- 
pear at  any  court  but  at  York,  unless  in  matters  of  allegiance^ 
and  that  a  parliament  should  be  shortly  held  in  some  conve- 
nient place,  as  at  Nottingham  or  York.     These  demands  were 
instantly  rejected  by  the  duke,  as  was  an  offer  of  pardon, 
clogged  witn  exceptions,  by  the  insurgents.     The  latter  im- 
mediately recalled  such  of  their  partisans  aa  had  left  their 
camp;  their  numbers  multiplied  daily:  and  Norfolk,   who 
dreaded  the  result  of  an  attack,  found  it  necessary  to  nego- 
ciate  both  with  his  sovereign,  and  his  opponents.     At  length 
he  subdued  the  obstinacy  of  each:  and  Henry  of- 
fered, the  insurgents  accepted,  an  unlimited  par-     ^*  ^*  *"P* 
don,  with  an  understanding  that  their  grievances     P^*^^*^  • 
should  be  shortly  and  patiently  discussed  in  the  parliament 
to  be  assembled  at  York.*     But  the  king,  freed  from  his  ap- 
prehensions, neglected  to  redeem  his  promise;  and 
^  within  two  months  the  pilgrims  were  again  under         ^^^Y' 
arms.     Now,  however,  the  duke,  who  lay  with  a 
more  numerous  force  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  was  able  to 
intercept  their  communications,  and  to  defeat  all  their  mea- 
sures.    They  failed  in  two  successive  attempts  to  surprise 
Hull  and  Carlisle;  the  lord  Darcy,  Robert  Asko,  and  mgst 
of  the  leaders  were  taken,  sent  to  London,  and  executed: 
the  others  were  hanged  by  scores  at  York,  Hull,  and  Carlisle; 
and  at  length,  when  resistance  had  ceased,  and  the  royal  re- 
4sentment  had  been  satisfied,  tranquillity  was  re-       . 
stored  by  the  proclamation  of  a  general  pardon,  t 
Henry  enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the  satisfac- 
faction  of  having  defeated  the  policy  of  the  court     Pole's  Ic- 
of  Rome.     To  avoid  the  storm  which  he  had  fore-    f^J^^d.  * 
seen,  Reginald  Pole  had  sought  and  found  a  tran- 
quil retreat  in  the  north  of  Italy.     He  had  spent  two  years 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  when  at  the  suggestion  of 
his  friend  Contarini,  the  papal  minister,  he  was 
invited  by  Paul  IH.  to  visit  the  Vatican.     To  de-       j^f '  to 
ter  him  from  the  journey,  not  only  his  mother  and         "  ^ 
brothers,  but  Cromwell  and  his  friends  in  England,  wrote  to 
him  in  the  most  earnest  terms:  and  shortly  afterwards  the 

♦  See  Hanlwick's  State  Papers,  p.  28,  29,  &c.  Henry  "Uioiiplil  his 
honour  would  be  much  touched,  if  he  grauted  ihcm  -a  free  pardon."  Uu 
this  account  he  was  very  peevish  willi  the  duke. 

t  Herbert,  189. 
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two  houses  of  parliamenti  probably  at  the  desire  of  Henrjr, 

attempted  in  a  commoD  letter  to  dissuade  him  from  accepting 

preferment  in  the  papal  court.*    The  first  shook,  but  did  not 

Oct  10         subdue,  his  resolution:   the  second  arrived  too 

late.     Pole,  indeed^  aware  that  he  should  nake 

the  king  his  implacable  enemy^  and  expose  his  family  to  the 

resentment  of  an  unprincipled  sovereign,  at  first  rjefused  ererj 

offer:  but  he  yielded  aCter  a  long  resistance  to  the  persuasioo 

Dec  32        ^^  ^*'  friendy  and  the  command  of  the  pontiff: 

accepted  about  Christmas  the  dignity  of  cardinal; 
and  before  two  months  had  elapsed,  was  unexpectedly  named 
to  a  very  delicate  but  dangerous  mission. 

A  notion  prevailed  that  the  insurrection  in  the  northen 
counties  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  kia^ 
of  England,  and  that  during  the  parliament,  which  he  hid 
promised  to  convene  at  York,  means  might  be  successfoHj 
employed  to  reconcile  him  with  the  apostolic  see.  The  im- 
perial cabinet  strongly  recommended  that  the  charge  of  open- 
ing and  conducting  this  negociation  should  be  intrusted  to 
Pole:  the  French  ambassador  concurred:!  and  the   Englisli 

cardinal  was  appointed  legate  beyond  the  Alpa 
v^\'i        ^**  instructions  ordered   him  first     to    exhort 
^  ■  CharlesandFrancisto  sheathe  their  swords  against 

each  other,  and  employ  them  only  against  the  Turks,  tlieato 
announce  the  pope's  intention  of  convoking  a  general  coun- 
cil, and  lastly  to  proceed  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  should 
fix  his  residence,  unless  circumstances  should  induce  him  to 
visit  his  own  country.  The  moment  his  appointment  wjo 
known  in  England,  Cromwell,  whose  enmity  to  him  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  Henry,  told  Latimer,  that  he  would  make 
the  cardinal  through  vexation  "  eat  hisown  heart.'*  Assoos 
as  Pole  had  entei^d  France,  the  English  ambassador,  in  virtue 
of  an  article  in  the  alliance  between  the  two  crown  %  required 
that  he  should  be  delivered  up,  and  senta  prisoner  to  England: 
A  ril  22  *"^  ^^  ^^^r^i  though  he  indignantly  rejected  the 

demand,  requested  Pole  by  a  private  mesaengei, 
not  toaskforan  audience,  but  to  prosecute  his  journey  with  the 
utmost  expedition.     He  soon  reached  Cambray:  but  Henry's 

*  Neve  (Animad.  on  Philips,  249)  ridicules  the  idea  of  such  a  letter;  b«t 
Pole  in  his  answer  directed  to  the  parliament  says  expressljr,  Literas  on> 
nium  vestrum  nominibus  subscriptas,  Pol.  Ep.  i.  179.  As  no  parKament  vat 
then  sitting,  I  conceive  that  like  the  letter  formerly  sent  to  Clement  vn. 
it  was  subscribed  by  the  lords,  and  by  a  few  commoners  in  the  name  of  the 
lower  house.  Pole's  answer  was  addressed  to  parliament,  because  he  un- 
derstood that  it  was  to  assemble  at  York,  as  had  been  promised,  on  the  SOU 
of  March. 

t  Pol.  Rp.  ii.  p.  34, 35.  42. 
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agent  had  already  terrified  the  court  of  Bruasels,  and  the  queen 
regent  refuaed  him  permission  to  enter  the  imperial  territory. 
At  thesame  time  the  king  of  England  proclaimed  him  a  traitor, 
fixed  a  price  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  on  his  head,  and  offered 
the  emperor  in  exchange  for  the  person  of  the  cardinal  an 
auxiliary  force  of  four  thousand  men  during  his  campaign 
against  France.*     Alarmed  by  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposed  at  Cambray,  Pole  repaired,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  escort,  to  Liege:  and  in  August  was      x""*22 
recalled  to  Rome.     It  has  been  said  that  in  ac-        "^' 
cepting  this  mission,  he  sought  to  induce  the  emperor  and 
king  of  France  to  make  war  upon  Henry,  and  that  he  even 
indulged  a  hope  of  being  able  to  obtain  the  crown  for  him- 
self, as  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  York.     These  charges 
are  satisfactorily  refuted  by  his  ofScial  and  confidential  cor- 
respondence:! but  at  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  one  of  his 
objects  was  to  confirm  by  his  residence  in  Flanders  the  attach* 
ment  of  th6  northern  counties  to  the  ancient  faith;  to  supply, 
if  it  were  necessary,  the  leaders  of  the  malcontents  with 
money;  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  favour  and  protection  of 
the  neighbouring  powers.J     Hence  it  will  not  excite  surprise, 
if  Henry,  who  had  formerly  been  the  benefactor  of  Pole, 
looked  on  him  from  this  moment  as  an  enemy,  and  pursued 
him  ever  afterwards  with  the  most  implacable  hatred. 

The  iwrthern  insurrection,  instead  of  securing 
the  stability,  accelerated  the  ruin  of  the  remaining     l>|S9olutioi! 
monasteries.     The  more  opulent  of  these  esta-    ^^j.  ^^0^,*" 
blishments  had  been  spared,  as  was  pretended,  on     teries. 
account  of  their  superior  regularity:  and  of  the 
many  convents  of  friars  no  notice  at  all  had  been  taken,  proba- 
bly because,  as  they  could  not  possess  landed  property,  little 
plunder  was  to  be  derived  from  their  suppression.    A  charge 
however,  was  now  made,  that  the  monks  in  the  northern 
counties  had  encouraged  their  tenants  to  join  in  the  pilgrim- 
age of  grace:  and  a  commission,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  earl  of  Sussex,  was  appointed  to  investigate  their  con- 
duct.    As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  proceedings,  I  will  describe 

•  Dudith  Vit.  Pol.  No.  x.  xi.  Becatelli,  inter  Ep.  Poll,  v.  366.  Ep.  Pol.  li. 
p.  43.  48.  55. 

t  See  his  letter  to  the  cardinal  of  Carpi  (ii.  S3),  to  the  pope  (ii.  46),  to 
Edward  VI.  (torn.  it.  337)  to  Cromwell  or  Tunstal  from  Cambray  (Burnet, 
ill.  125.  Strype,  1.  app.  218):  and  another  from  Throckmorton,  a  gentle- 
man in  hii  Miite,  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  pay  of  Cromwell  (Cleop.  E. 
vi.  382).  The  reports  of  Throckmorton,  were  so  favourable  to  the  canli- 
nal,  that  his  sincerity  was  suspected,  and  he  was  attainted  the  next  year. 

t  Pol.  P.p.  ii.  Monim.  prxlim.  cclxvii— cclxxix.  ami  Ep.  p.  52. 
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_--,  the  surrender  of  the  great  monastery  of  PumeBS. 

All  the  niem))ers  of  the  community^  with  the 
tenants  and  servants,  were  successively  examined  ia  private: 
and  the  result  of  a  protracted  inquiry  was  that,  though  two 
monks  were  committed  to  Lancaster  castle,  nothing;  could  be 
discovered  to  criminate  either  the  abbot  or  the  brotherhood. 
The  commissioners  proceeded  to  Whalley:  and  a  new  sum- 
mons compelled  the  abbot  of  Furness  to  re-appear  before 
them.  A  second  investigation  was  instituted,  and  the  result 
was  the  same.  In  these  circumstances,  says  the  earl  in  a  let- 
ter to  Henry,  which  is  still  extant,  "  devising  with  myselef, 
yf  one  way  would  not  serve,  how  and  by  what  means  tlie  said 
monks  might  be  ryd  from  the  said  abbey,  and  consequently 
how  the  .same  might  be  at  your  graceous  pleasur,  1  deter- 
mined to  assay  him  as  of  myself,  whether  he  would  be  content- 
ed to  surrender  giflf  and  graunt  unto  (you)  your  heirs  and 
assigans  the  sayd  monastery:  which  thing  ,so  opened  to  the 
abbot  farely,  we  found  him  of  a  very  facile  and  ready  mynde 

to  follow  my  advice  in  that  behalf."     A  deed 
}^^I\        was  accordingly  offered  him  to  sign,  in  which 
^"    '       having  acknowledged  *Uhe  misorder   and  evil 
rule  both  unto  God  and  the  king  of  the  brethren  of  the  said 
abbey,''  he,  in  discharge  of  his  conscience,  gave  and  surren- 
dered to  Henry  all  the  title  and  interest  which  he  possessed 
in  the  monastery  of  Furness,  its  lands  and  its  revenues.    Offi- 
cers were  immediately  despatched  to  take  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  kin^ ;  the  commissioners  followed  with  the  abbot 
April  U.     ^^  their  company;  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole 

community  ratified  the  deed  of  its  superior.  The 
history  of  Furness  is  the  history  of  Whalley,  and  of  the  other 
great  abbeys  in  the  north.  They  were  visited  under  pretext 
of  the  late  rebellion:  and  by  one  expedient  or  other  were 
successively  wrested  from  the  possessors,  and  transferred  to 
the  crown.* 

The  success  of  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  his  coi- 
Proceed-  leagues,  stimulated  the  industry  of  the  commis- 
viwters.  ^^      sioners  in  the  southern  districts.     For  four  years 

they  proceeded  from  house  to  house,  soliciting, 
requiring,  compelling  the  inmates  to  submit  to  the  royal 
pleasure:  and  each  week,  frequently  each  day  of  the  week, 
was  marked  by  the  surrender  of  one  or  several  of  these  esta- 
blishments.   To  accomplish  their  purpose,  they  first  tried  the 

•  See  the  orifjuwl  papers  in  the  British  Miisemn  (rieop.  E.  iv.  HI.  244. 
246),  copied  and  published  by  West  in  his  Hislorv  of  riimcss,  App.  x. 
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milder  expedient  of  persuasion.  Large  and  tempting  offeri 
were  held  oat  te  the  abbot  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
brotherhood :  a^d  the  lot  ot  thoae  who  had  already  compliedt 
the  scanty  pittances  assigned  to  the  refractory,  and  the  ample 
pensions  granted  to  the  more  obsequious,  operated  on  their 
minds'as  a  warning  and  an  inducement.  *  Bat  where  persua- 
sion failed,  recourse  was  had  to  severity  and  intimidation. 
^  1.  The  superior  and  his  monks,  the  tenants,  servants,  and 
neighbours,  were  subjected  to  a  minute  and  rigorous  exami- 
nation: each  was  exhorted^  was  commanded  to  accuse  the 
other;  and  every  groundless  tale,  every  malicious  insinuation, 
was  carefully  collected  and  recorded.  2.  The  commissioners 
called  for  the  accounts  of  the  bouse,  compared  the  expendi- 
ture with  the  receipts,  scrutinized  every  article  with  an  eye 
of  suspicion  and  hostility,  and  required  the  production  of  all 
the  monies,  plate,  and  jewels.  8.  They  proceeded  to  search 
the  library  and  the  private  rooms  for  papers  and  books :  and 
the  discovery  of  any  opinion  or  treatise  in  favour  of  the  papal 
supremacy,  or  of  the  validity  of  Henry's  first  marriage,  was 
taken  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  adhesion  to  the  king's  enemieSf 
and  of  disobedience  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  t   The  gene- 


*  The  pensions  to  the  superiors  jLppear  to  hftve  Tsried  from  266L  to  6L 
per  annum.  The  priors  of  cells  received  generally  13/.  A  few,  whdse 
services  had  merited  the  distinction,  obtained  20L  To  the  other  monks 
wete  aUotted  pensions  of  six,  four,  or  two  pounds,  with  a  small  sum  to  each 
St  his  departure,  to  provide  for  his  immediate  wants.  The  pensions  tq  nuns 
averaged  about  AL  It  shouJd,  however,  be  observed  that  these  sums  were 
not  in  reality  so  small  as  they  appear,  as  money  was  probably  at  that  pe- 
riod of  ten  times  more  value  than  it  is  now.  It  was  provided  that  each  pen- 
aion  should  cease,  as  soon  as  the  pensioner  obtained  church  preferment  of 
equal  value. 

f  These  transactions  are  tlms  described  by  Catharine  Bulkeley,  abbess  of 
Gcdstow,  in  a  letter  to  Cromwell.  Dr.  London  is  soddenlye  coromyd  unte 
me  with  a  great  rowte  with  him,  and  doth.threten  me  and  my  sisters,  s^ing 
that  he  hath  the  king'a  commission  to  suppress  this  liouse  ^yte  of  my 
tethe.  When  I  shewyd  him  playne  that  1  wolde  never  surrender  to  his 
hande,  being  an  awncyent  enemye,  now  he  begins  to  intrete  me,  and  in- 
vegle  my  sisters  one  by  one,  otherwise  than  I  ever  he^de  tell  that  the  king's 
subjects  had  been  han'delyd:  and  here  taryeth,  and  contymieth  to  my  grete 
coste  and  charees,  and  will  not  take  my  answere,  that  f  will  not  surrender* 
till  1  know  the  kin{^s  gracious  commandment,  or  your  good  lordship's .  • . « 
And  notwithstanding,  that  Dr.  London  like  an  untrewe  man,  hath  informed 
your  lordship  that  1  am  a  spoiler  and  a  waster,  your  good  lordship  shall 
know  that  the  contrarie  is  trewe:  for  1  have  not  aJienatyd  one  halporthe  of 
the  goods  of  this  monasterie  moveable  or  immoveable."  Cleop.  E.  iv.  p. 
338.  Of  this  Dr.  London,  Fuller  says,  "  He  was  no  great  saint:  for  afler« 
wards  he  was  publicly  convicted  of  perjury,  and  adiudged  to  ride  with  his 
face  to  the  horse-tail  at  Windsor  and  Ockingham"  (p.  314):  to  which  may 
be  added  that  he  was  also  condemned  to  do  public  penance  at  Oxford  for 
incontinency  with  two  women,  the  mother  and  daughter.    Stiype,  i.  377. 
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ral  reiult  was  a  real  or  fictitious  char^  of  laimoraliiy,  or  p^ 
euhtion,  or  high  treason.  But  many  superiors^  bef<ne  the 
termination  of  the  inquiry,  deemed  it  prudent  to  obey  the 
myal  plearare:  some,  ui^ed  on  the  one  hand  by  fear,,  on  the 
other  by  seroples,  resigned  their  situations^  and  were  replac- 
ed by  sueeessorti  of  more  easy  and  accommodating  loyalty: 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  refractory  monks  and  abbots  was 
]kinished  with  imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure.  Bol 
the  lot  of  these  was  calculated  to  terrify  their  brethren.  Some, 
like  the  Carthusians  confined  in  Newgate,  were  left  to  perish 
through  hunger,  disease,  and  neglect;  others,  like  the  abboti 
of  Colchester,  Reading,  and  Glastonbury,  were  exei^ated  as 
fehms  or  traitors.* 

During  these  proceedings,  the  religious  bodies, 
M<mastic  instead  of  uniting  in  their  common  defence,  seem 
1*^^  to  have  awaited  singly  their  fate  with  the  apadiy 
the  kine .  ^^  despair.  A  few  houses  only,  through  the  agen- 
cy of  their  friends,  sought  to  purchase  the  royal 
favour  with  offers  of  money  and  lands:  but  the  rapacity  of  the 
king  refused  to  accept  a  part  when  the  whole  was  at  his  mer- 
cy: and  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament,  veit- 
1^13.  ^"S  ^^  ^^®  crown  all  the  property  moveable  and 
immoveable  of  the  monastic  establishments,  which 
either  had  already  been,  or  should  hereafter  be  suppressed, 
abolished,  or  surrendered.  '  The  advocates  of  the  measure 
painted  its  advantages  in  the  most  fascinating  colours.  It 
would  put  an  end  to  pauperism  and  taxation:  it  would  enable 
the  king  to  create  and  support  earls,  barons,  and  knights;  to 
wage  war  in  future  without  any  additional  burden  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  to  free  the  nation  from  all  apprehension  of  danger 
from  foreign  enmity  or  internal  discontentt 
«  The  house  of  lords  at  that  period  contained  twenty-eight 
abbots,  and  the  two  priors  of  Coventry  and  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.    Though  the  fate  which  awaited  them  was  plain- 

*  The  fate  of  these  Carthusians  ia  thus  announced  to  CromweU  in  a  let- 
ter ftom  Bedyl,  one  of  the  visiters.  *<  My  very  good  lord»  after  my  most 
hearty  commendations — ^It  shaU  please  your  lordship  to  understand  that  the 
monks  of  the  Charter-house  here  at  London*  committed  to  Newgate  lor 
tiietr  treacherous  behayiour  continued  ag^nst  the  kin^s  grace,  be  alnoat 
despatched  by  the  hand  of  God,  as  it  may  appear  to  you  by  this  biU  endoe- 
ed.  Wherelbre,  considering  their  behaviour,  and  the  whole  matter,  I  aai 
not  sorry:  but  would  that  aU  such  as  iove  not  the  kuig's  highness,  and  his 
WOTldly  honour,  were  in  like  case.  There  be  departed,  &eenwood,  Da.- 
▼ye,  8aHe,  Peerson,  Grene.  There  be  at  the  point  of  death,  Scriven,  Bead- 
ing. There  be  sick,  Jonson,  Home.  One  is  wholes  Bird."  Cle<M).  £. 
iv.  fi>l.Sir. 

t  Coke,  Intt  ir.  44.    Strypc^  i.  211.  272. 
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ly  hinied  in  the  bill  itielf,  not  ob«  dared  to  open  his  mouth 
in  oi^KMition:  and  before  the  sueoeeding  aeaaaon  their  reapee* 
tiTe  houaei  liad  ceased  to  exist,  and  with  the  houses  their 
riji^  to  the  peerage.     If,  however,  the  people  flattered  them^ 
selves  with  the  benefits  promised  by  the  supporters  of  the 
bill,  the  delusion  quickly  yanished.    Pauperism  was  found  to 
increase:  the  monastic  property  was  lavishly  squandered 
among  the  parasites  of  the  court:  the  king  solieited  some 
eompensslion  for  the  expense  which  it  had  cost  him  to  reform 
the  religion  of  the  state;  and   within  twelve 
months  a  subsidy  of  two  tenths  and  two  fifteenths       mys 
was  extorted  by  him  from  the  reluctant  gratitude 
of  his  parliament* 

By  the  spring  of  the  year  1540  all  the  monastic  establish- 
ments in  the  kingdom  bad  been  torn  from  the  possession  of 
the  real  owners  by  forced  and  illegal  surrenders.!  To  soften 
the  odium  of  the  measure  much  has  been  said  of  the  immorali- 
ty practised,  or  supposed  to  be  practised,  within  the  monas- 
teries. It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  in  numerous  tocieties 
of  men,  all  should  be  equally  virtuous.  The  monks  of  differ- 
ent descriptions  amounted  to  many  thousands;,  and  in  such  a 
multitude  there  must  have  existed  individuals,  whose  conduct 
was  a  disgrace  to  their  profession.  But  when  this  has  been 
conceded  on  the  one  hand,  it  ought  to  be  admitted  on  the 
other,  that  the  charges  against  them,  are  entitled  to  very  little 
credit.  They  are  ex  parte  statements,  to  which  the  accused 
had  no  opportunity  of  replying:  their  object  was  to  silence 
inquiry  and  sanctify  injustice :  and  they  were  made  by  men, 

*  Joumsls,  llOy  111.  135.  See  also  the  prefiice  to  Stow  by  Howes.  Ac-> 
cordinf^  to  Bale,  an  ardent  reformer,  **  A  great  part  of  this  treasure  was 
turned  to  the  upholcUng  of  dice-playing,  masking,  and  banqiietting:  yea," 
he  adds,  «  (I  would  I  could  not  by  just  occasion  speak  it)  bribing,  wh....i% 
and  swearing."    Bale  apud  Strype,  i.  346. 

t  As  soon  as  an  abbey  was  surrendered,  1.  the  coromissisners  broke  its 
seal,  and  assigned  pensions  to  the  members.  2.  The  plate  and  jewels  were 
reserved  for  the  king;  the  furniture  and  goods  were  sold;  and  the  money 
was  p»d  Into  the  augmentatioTi  oiRce,  lately  established  for  that  very  par- 
pose.  3.  The  abbot's  lodgings  and  Uie  offices  were  left  standing  for  the 
convenience  of  the  next  occupant:  the  church,  cloisters,  and  apartments 
for  the  monks  were  stripped  or  the  lead  and  every  saleable  article,  and  then 
left  to  fall  in  ruins.  Burnet,  i.  Rec.  151.  4.  The  lands  were  by  de|;rees 
alienated  from  the  crown  by  gift,  sale,  or  exchange.  From  a  commission 
in  Rvmer  (xiv.  653.)  it  appears  that  the  lands  sold  at  twenty,  the  buildings 
at  fifteen  years'  purchase:  the  buyers  were  to  hold  of  tlie  crown,  paying  a 
reserved  rent,  equal  to  one  tenth  of  the  usual  rent.  5.  The  annual  reve- 
nue of  all  the  suppressed  houses  amounted  to  142,914/.  12«.  9^.,  about 
the  one-and-twentieth  paft  of  the  whole  rental  of  the  kingdom,  if  Hume  be 
correct  in  taking  that  rental  at  three  millions.  See  note  (E)  at  the  end  of 
the  volume. 
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of  whom  MMBO  were  not  immiftileti*  diarfteiers  tbemselvea^* 
adi  were  slimoUted  to  imrent  and  exaggerate,  both  by  the 
known  rapacity  of  the  kin^  and  by  their  own  .proapeeti  of 
peraonal  intcrestt  There  is,  however,  one  laety  which  to  nw 
ai^ieara  deeastFo  on  the  subject  Of  all  the  monastic  bodic% 
periiapa  the  monka  of  Christ  choich  haTemi£BBred  tiie  most  in 
lepuUlion :  they.are  ehamd  with  habttnally  indulging  the 
most  immoral  and  shameial  propensities.  Yet,  when  arch- 
bishop Cranmer  named  the  clergy  for  the  service  of  his  eathe* 
draly  he  selected  from  these  very  men  no  fewer  than  ei^ 
prebendaries,  ten  minor  canons,  nine  scholars,  and  two  tto- 
risters.  From  his  long  residence  in  Canterbury  he  eottid  not 
be  ignorant  of  their  previous  conduct:  from  respect  fiv  his 
own  character,  he  would  not  surround  himself  with  men  ad* 
dieted  to  the  most  disgraceful  vices.^ 

To  lull  his  own  conscience,  or  to  silence  the 
New  bi.  murmurs  of  his  subjects,  Henry  resolved  to  ap- 

esCS?t2iecL  propriate  a  portion  of  the  spoil  to  the  advance- 
ment of  religion ;  and  for  that  purpose  was  author* 
ized  by  act  of  parliament,  to  establish  new  bishoprics,  deane- 
ries, and  colleges,  and  to  endow  them  with  adequate  revemws 
out  of  the  lands  of  the  suppressed  monasteries.  He  seems 
to  have  frequently  amused  himself  with  this  project  From 
papera  still  extant  in  his  own  hand,  it  appeara  that  plans  were 
devised,  the  revenues  fixed,  the  incumbents  appointed  on 
paper:  but  when  he  attempted  to  execute  the  design,  unfore* 
seen  difficulties  arose;  his  donations  to  others  bad  already 
alienated  the  greater  part  of  the  property;  his  own  vranta  re- 
quired the  detention  of  the  remainder.  Out  of  eighteen,  the 
number  originally  intended,  only  six  episcopal  seea,  those  of 
Westminster,  0:iford,  Peterborough,  Bristol,  Chester  and 
Gloucester,  were  established:  and  even  these  were  at  first  so 
Scantily  endowed,  that  the  new  prelates  for  some  years  enjoy- 
ed little  more  than  a  nominal  income. §     At  the  same  time 

*  As  London,  mentioned  in  note  50;  and  Bedy],  mentioned  in  note  51» 
who,  from  a  letter  of  one  of  his  colleagues  (Fuller,  315),  appears  to  have 
been  an  artful  but  profligate  man.  If  we  believe  the  noitliem  inauigotts, 
Layton  and  Lee  were  not  much  better. 

f  See  Cleop.  E.  iv.  106.  213.  When  GifTord  gave  a  favourable  chanc- 
ier of  one  house,  the  king  maintained  that  he  had  been  bribed.  The  read- 
er may  see  the  vices  ascribed  to  the  monks  of  some  houses  in  Strype,  i. 
252—357,  or  Cleop.  E.  iv.  124. 127.  131. 134.  147;  and  letters  in  faTourof 
others,  ibid.  203.  209,  210.  213.  257.  269. 

t  See  Stevens,  Monast  i.  386.  Abo  Brown  Willis,  i.  37.  Harmer,  47. 
Heame,  prcf.  to  sec.  Append,  to  Lei.  Collect,  p.  84. 

^  Journals,  112.  Slrype,  i.  Ilcc.  275.  Uvm.  xiv.  709.  717^736,  748. 
754. 
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the  king  eonverted  fourteen  abbeys  takd  prioriefl  into  oathe^ 
dral  and  collegiate  churches,  attaching  to  each  a  dean  and  a 
certain  number  of  prebendaries:  but  was  careful  to  retain  for 
himself  a  portion  of  the  original  possessions,  and  to  impose 
on  the  chapters  the. obligation  of  contributing  annually  a  cer- 
tain sum  to  the  support  of  the  resident  poor,  and  another  for 
the  repair  of  the  highways.*  Thus  he  continued  to  the  end 
of  his  reign,  taking  from  the  church  with  one  hand,  and  re- 
storing with  the  other,  but  taking,  largely  and  restoring 
sparingly,  extorting  from  the  more  wealthy  prelates  exchanges 
of  lands  and  advowsons,  and  in  return  occasionally  endowing 
a  rectory  or  re-e3tablishing  a  charitable  foundation.  StiS 
his  treasury  was  empty:  the  only  individuals  who  profited 
by  the  pillage,  were  the  men  whom  he  had  lately  raised  to 
office  and  rank,  whose  importunities  never  ceased,  and  whose 
rapacity  could  never  be  satisfied. 

III.  From  the  abolition  of*  the  papal  authority 
to  the  close  of  Henry's  reign,  the  creed  of  the  S°*^^"*r*^ 
church  of  England  depended  on  the  theological  church^  *^ 
caprice  of  its  supreme  head.  The  'clergy  were 
divided  into  two  opposite  factions,^  denominated  the  men  of 
the  old  and  the  new  learning.  The  chief  of  the  former  was 
Gardiner  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  ably  supported  by 
Lee  archbishop  of  York,  Stokesley  bishop  of  London,  Tun- 
stal  of  Durham,  and  Clarke  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The  latter 
acknowledged  for  their  leaders,  Cranmer  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Shaxton  of  Sarum,  Latimer  of  Worcester,  and  Fox 
of  Hereford.  These  could  depend  on  the  powerful  interest 
of  Cromwell  the  vicar-general,  and  of  Audeley  the  lord  chan- 
cellor: those  on  that  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  of  Wriothes- 
ley  the  premier  secretary.  But  none  of  the  prelates,  warmly 
as  they  misht  be  attached  to  their  own  opinions,  aspired  to 
the  palm  of  martyrdom.  They  possessed  little  of  that  firm- 
ness of  mind,  of  that  high  and  unbending  spirit,  which  gene- 
rally characterises  the  leaders  of  religious  parties:  but  were 
always  ready  to  suppress,  or  even  to  abjure,  their  real  senti- 
ments at  the  command  of  their  wayward  and  imperious  mas- 
ter. .  If,  on  the  one  hand,  Gardiner  and /his  associates,  to 
avoid  the  royal  displeasure,  consented  to  renounce  the  papal 
supremacy,  and  to  subscribe  to  every  successive  innovation 
in  the  established  creed;  Cranmer  and  his  friends  en  the  other 

•  They  were  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Bristol, 
Gloucester,  Worcester,  Chester,  Burton-upon-Trent,  Carlisle,  Durham; 
Thornton,  Peterboroug^h,  and  Ely.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury 
were  enjoined  to  give  annually  to  the  poor  100/.,  towards  the  hig^hwayti 
40/.    The  others  were  rated  in  proportion.     Kym.  xv.  77. 
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thaty  bj  thus  appealing  to  die  king's  faTowite 
If&rch  12.      prejudices)  he  would  have  brokeB  off  the  negoeia- 

lion  altogether:  as  it  was,  Henry  replied  hy  thank* 
ing  them  for  their  good  will,  and  consenting  to  aid  them  vnik 
money  on  certain  conditions;  but  he  required  that  a  deputa* 
tion  of  German  divines  should  previously  repair  to  En^and, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  English  theologians  should  fix 
April  24.       ^^^  ^^^  htiSiB  of  a  thorough  reformation.     After 

some  discussion,  Melancthon,  with  certain  di- 
vines, received  an  order  to  visit  Henry;  but  the  order 
revoked  as  soon  as  the  unfortunate  end  of  Anne  Boleyn 
known  in  Germany.  The  reformers  suspected  that  the 
was  not  sincere  in  his  religious  professions;  and  that  no«^ 
when  the  original  cause  of  dissention  was  removed,  he  would 
seek  a  reconciliation  with  both  the  emperor  and  the  pontic^ 

Soon  afterwards  the  lower  house  of  convocatioB 
docuine^^      denounced  to  the  higher,  fifty-nine  propositions 

extracted  from  the  publications  of  difierent  re- 
formed writers.  The  subject  instantly  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  head  of  the  church :  and  Henry  with  the  aid  of  his  theo- 
logians compiled  a  book  of  ^^  Articles,''  which  was  presented 
to  the  convocation  by  Cromwell,  and  subscribed  by  him  and 
the  other  members.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  declares  that  the  belief  of  the  Apostles'  creed,  the  Niceoe 
creed,  and  the  Athanasian  creed,  is  necessary  for  salvation: 
the  second  explains  the  thr^e  great  sacraments  of  baptism, 
penance,  and  the  altar^  and  pronounces  them  the  ordinary 
means  of  justification :  the  third  teaches  that,  though  the  use 
of  images,  the  honouring  of  the  saints,  the  soliciting  of  Iheir 
intercession,  and  the  usual  ceremonies  in  the  service,  have  not 
in  themselves  the  power  to  remit  sin,  or  justify  the  soul,  yet 
they  arehighly  profitable,  and  ought  to  be  retained.  Through- 
out the  work  Henry's  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith  is  most 
manifest :  and  the  only  concession  which  he  makes  to  the  men 
of  the  new  learning,  is  the  order  for  the  removal  of  abuses, 
with  perhaps  the  omission  of  a  few  controverted  subjects. 
The  vicar  general  immediately  issued  injunctions,  in  the  name 
.  of  the  king,  that  '^  the  Articles"  should  be  read  to 

"  ^  ^ '  the  people  in  the  churches  without  any  comment: 
and  that  until  the  next  Michaelmas,  no  clergyman  should 
presume  to  preach  in  public,  unless  he  were  a  bishop,  or 

*  See  Coliier»  ii.  Records,  p.  23.  and  Strype,  i.  Rec.  157 — 163.  In  a 
letter  written  by  Cromwell  on  this  occasion,  he  sa)'s,  **  The  king*  knowing' 
himself  to  be  the  learnedest  prince  in  Europe,  he  thought  it  became  not 
him  to  submit  to  them,  but  he  expected  they  should  submit  to  him."  Bur- 
netyiii.  112.- 
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apoke  in  the  presence  of  a  bishop,  or  were  licensed  to  teach 
in  the  cathedral  at  -the  peril  of  the  bishop.* 

By  these  Articles  Henry  had  now  fixed  the 
landmarks  of  English  orthodoxy :  for  the  better    ^"'^^j|^?<^ 
information  of  his  subjects,  be  ordered  the  con-    ^^     "*' 
vocation  ^'  to  set  forth  a  plain  and  sincere  exposi-        1537. 
tion  of  doctrine."  The  tadk  was  accomplished  by 
the  publication  of  a  work,  entitled  ^^  The  godiy  and  pious  In- 
stitution of  a  Christian  Man,''  subscribed  by  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  archdeacons,  and  certain  doctors  of  Canon  and  civil 
law,  and  pronounced  by  them  to  accord  ^^  in  all  things  with 
the  very  true  meaning  of  scripture.''!    It  explains  in  succes- 
sion the  creed,  the  seven  sacraments,  which  it  divides  into 
three  of  a  higher  and  four  of  a  lower  order,  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  pater  noster  and  ave  Maria,  justification  and  pur*- 
gatory.     It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  earnestness  with 
which  it  refuses  salvation  to  all  persons  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  church,  denies  the  supremacy  of  the  pontrfi*,  and 
inculcates  passive  obedience  to  the  king.    It  teaches  that  no 
cause  whatever  can  authorize  the  subject  to  draw  the  sword 
against  his  prince:  tliat  sovereigns  are  accountable  to  God 
alone:  and  that  the  only  remedy  sgainst  oppression  is  to  pray 
that  God  would  change  the  heart  of  the  despot,  and  induce 
him  to  make  a  right  use  of  his  power.  :t 

The  design  of  a  conference  between  the  Enz- 
Itsh  and  German  divines  was  soon  afterwards      Envoyi 
revived,  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  Cranmer.      LuSienm 
Had  the  archbishop  openly  called  in  question  any      princes, 
of  ^^  the  Articles"  lately  determined  by  Henry, 
he  would  probably  have  paid  with  his  head  the  forfeit  of  his 
presumption:  but  he  conceived  that  foreigners  might  venture 
to  defend  their  own  creed  without  giving  offence;  and  flattered 
himself  with  the  hope  that  their  reasoning  might  make  im- 
pression on  the  theological  obstinacy  of  the  king.   Burkhard, 
vice-chancellor  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Boyneburg,  doctor 
of  laws,  and  Myeonius,  superintendent  of  Saxe- 
Gotha,  arrived  in  England  in  the  spring  of  1538;         |^^' 
and  frequent  conferences  were  held  between  them 
and  a  commission  of  divines  appointed  by  Henry.     But  the 
policy  of  Cranmer  was  disappointed.     His  German  mission- 
aries were  not  deficient  in  zeal  or  learning,  but  it  was  their 
lot  to  labour  on  an  ungrateful  soil.  Asa  last  effort  ^ 

they  laid  before  the  king  a  detailed  statement  of         "*' 

•  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  804—808.  8ir— 823. 

t  Ibid.  830.  #  ColUer,  ii.  139—143. 

Vol.  VI.  .  S6 
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the  reasons,  on  which  they  grounded  their  demand  of  the 
cession  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  of  the  abrogation  of  private 
masses,  and  of  the  permission  of  marriage  to  <he  priesthood. 
Henry,  calling  to  his  aid  the  bishop  of  Durham,  conde- 
scended to  answer  their  arguments,  and  in  conclusion  thanked 
them  for  their  trouble,  granted  them  permission  to  reCiini 
home,  and  promised  to  bear  honourable  testimony  to  their 
learning,  zeal,  and  talents.* 

Their  departure  was  a  severe  mortification  to 
?on*^^  the  men  of  the  new  doctrine.  Still,  however,  the 
ihrines.  spirit  of  innovation  continued  to  make  a  alow  bat 

steady  progress;  and,  though  it  might  not  keep 
pace  with  their  wishes,  afforded  them  grounds  to  hope  for  a 
favourable  result  The  king  redeemed  his  pledge  of  ^  the 
removal  of  abuses."  By  his  order  a  number  of  holidays  was 
abolished,  which  he  considered  superfluous,  as  far  as  regurded 
religion,  injurious,  inasmuch  as  they  restrained  the  industry 
of  the  people.  The  clergy  were  enjoined  to  admonish  their 
parishioners,  that  images  were  permitted  only  as  books  ibr 
the  instruction  of  the  unlettered:  that  to  abuse  them  for  any 
other  purpose  was  idolatry:  and  that  the  king  intended  to 
remove  whatever  might  be  the  ^^  occasion  of  so  great  an  of- 
fence to  God,  and  so  great  a  danger  to  the  souls  of  his  loviag 
subjects.''t  For  this  purposeshrineswere  demolished;  genuine 
or  suppositious  relics  were  burnt;  the  most  celebrated  nxids 
and  images  were  brokei^  into  fragments  or  given  to  the  flames. 
To  make  the  greater  impression  the  royal  agents  conducted 

*  Both  papers  are  printed  by  Burnet,  i.  Addenda,  p.  332 — 360.  See 
others  on  the  same  subject  in  Strype,  i.  Kec.  258 — 262. 

f  Wilkins,  Con.  iii.  816.  823.  826.  One  of  the  principal  roods,  called 
Darvell  (xatharen,  was  broug^ht  from  Wales  to  London  to  be  employed  at 
the  execution  of  Dr.  Forest,  an  obsenrant  friar;  because  there  wsa  an  oM 
nying,  that  it  would  one  day  bum  a  forest.  To  Forest  the  reformed  writen 
give  but  an  indifferent  character:  while  the  catholics  praise  him  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  virtue.  He  had  been  confessor  to  queen  Catharine:  had 
written  against  the  supremacy;  was  accused  as  a  heretic  for  denying  the  gos- 
pel: and  offered  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  th^  church,  but  reftiaed  to 
sign  a  recantation  which  was  offered  to  him.  He  was  suspended  by  the  mid- 
dle, and  burnt  at  a  slow  fire  kindled  with  the  wood  of  the  rood.  Latimer 
preached  from  a  pulpit:  and  the  council  attended  to  grant  him  a  pardon,  if 
he  would  recant.  The  nature  of  his  heresy  is  plain  from  the  lines  affixed  to 
the  gallows: — 

*<  Forest  the  friar. 
That  infamous  liar, 

That  wilfully  be  dead. 
In  his  contumacy. 
The  gospel  doth  deny. 
The  king  to  be  supreme  head." 

Set  Sanders,  138. 163.    Hall,  232.    Burnet,  i.  358.     Wood,  Athenac,  i.  42. 
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their  operations  with  much  parade  and  aoiemmty,  and  em* 
ployed  every  engine  to  detect  and  expoae  the  real  or  pre- 
tended  frauds^  by  which  the  devotion  of  the  people  had  been 
attraoted  towards  particular  churche&     Whatever  credit  may 
be  due  to  reports  originating  with  men,  whose  great  object  it 
was  to  bring  the  religious  orders  into  disrepute,  and  to  terrify 
them  into  the  surrender  of  their  property,"^  there  is  one  pro- 
ceeding, which,  on  account  of  its  singularity  and  absurdity, 
deserves  the  attention  of  the.  reader.     It  had  been  suggested 
that,  as  long  as  the  name  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  should 
remain  in  the  calendar,  men  would  be  stimulated  by  his  ex- 
ample to  brave  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  their 
sovereign.     The  king^s  attorney  was  therefore       April  24. 
instructed  to  exhibit  an  information  against  him: 
and  ^  Thomas  Becket,  sometime  archbishop  of  Canterbury," 
was  formally  cited  to  appear  in  court,  and  answer  to  the 
charge.    The  interval  of  thirty  days  allowed  by  the  canon 
law  was  suffered  to  elapse:  still  the  saint  neglected  to  quit  the 
tomb  in  which  he  had  reposed  for  two  centuries  and  a  half: 
and  judgment  would  have  been  given  against  him  for  default, 
had  not  the  king  of  his  special  grace  assigned  him  a  council. 
The  court satat  Westminster;  the  attorney  general       j^^^  j| 
and  the  advocate  of  the  accused  were  hesrd :  and 
sentence  was  finally  pronounced,  that  Thomas,  sometime 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion,  con- 
tumacy, and  treason :  that  fads  bones  should  be  publicly  burnt,  to 
admonish  the  living  of  their  duty  by  the  punishment  of  the 
dead;  and  that  the  offerings  which  had  been  made  at  his  shrine, 
the  personal  property  of  the  reputed  saint,  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  t     A  commission  was         "^' 
accordingly  issued:  the  sentence  was  executed  in  ^ 

due  form:  and  the  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  the         "^' 
spoils  obtained  by  the  demolition  of  the  shrine,  were  conveyed 
in  two  ponderous  coffers  to  the  royal  treasury.     Soon  after- 
wards a  proclamation  was  published,  stating  that, 
forasmuch  as  it  now  clearly  appeared,  that  Thomas         °^' 


•  Most  of  these  talcs  depend  at  present  on  the  rery  questionable  autho- 
rity of  William  Thomas,' the  author  of  Tl  Pelerine  Inglese,  who  haa  led  Bur- 
net into  a  multitude  of  errors.    See  Collier,  ii.  149. 

f  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  835,  836.  As  we  hare  only  translations  of  the  citation 
ftnd  jud^ent  made  by  foreigners,  I  might  have  doubted  the  authenticity 
of  these  mstruments,  were  they  not  alluded  to  by  the  king  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  Nov.  16.  *•  Forasmuch  as  it  appeafeth  now  dearly  that  Thomas," 
Ike.  (Ibid.  848),  and  by  Paul  HI.  in  his  bull  of  Dec.  17.  In  judicium  vocari, 
ct  tanquam  cotitumacem  damnari,  ac  proditorem  declarari  fecerat.  Ibid.  841 . 
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Beekei  had  betn  killed  in  a  riot  excited  by  his  own  ohetittacjr 
and  intemperate  language^  and  had  been  afterwards  emoniaed 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  the  champion  of  his  usurped  autho- 
rity) the  king's  majesty  thou^t  it  expedient  to  declare  to  his 
loving  subjects,  that  he  was  no  saint,  but  rather  a  rebel  and 
traitor  to  his  prince,  and  therefore  strictly  charged  and  eom- 
manded  that  he  should  not  be  esteemed  or  called  a  saint,  that 
all  images  and  pictures  of  him  should  be  destroyed,  the  festi* 
Tals  in  his  honour  be  abolished,  and  his  name  and  remem- 
brance be  erased  out  of  all  books,  under  pain  of  his  majesty's 
indignation,  and  imprisonment  at  his  grace's  pleasure.^ 

In  another,  and  more  important  point,  the  arch- 
fifblc  '*        bishop  proved  equiilly  fortunate.     Some  yean 

had  passed,  since  William  Tynclal,  a  tutor  in  a 
family  of  Gloucestershire,  but  of  suspicious  orthodoxy,  had  fled 

into  the  Netherlands,  where  he  printed  a  versioa 

1526.         ^f  ^Y^^  Hew  Testament  of  his  own  composition. 

The  book,  as  soon  as  it  was  imported,  attracted  the  notice  of 

archbishop  Warham,  who,  in  a  circular  letter  to 
^^  ^*  the  prelates  of  his  province,  ordered  all  the  copies 
to  be  seized  and  destroyed,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  on- 
faithful  translation,  adulterated  with  erroneous  and  scandalous 
opinions.  But  this  attempt  to  suppress,  promoted  the  sale  of 
the  work;  the  Old  was  added  to  the  New  Testament;  and  the 
hope  of  profit  induced  the  Dutch  printers  to  publish  so  many 
successive  editions,  that  at  length  the  king  thought  it  his  doty 

to  interfere.     Having  previously  consulted  the 
MAy35.       bishops  and  a  deputation  of  divines  from  each 

university,  he  published  a  proclamation,  ordering 
all  persons  to  deliver  up  their  copies  of  Tyndal's  veraon 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  declaring,  that  in  re- 
spect of  the  malifl;nity  of  the  times,  it  was  better  that  the 
scriptures  should  be  explained  by  the  learned  than  exposed 
to  the  misapprehension  of  the  vulgar:  and  promising  that,  if  it 
should  hereafter  appear  that  erroneous  opinions  were  forsaken, 
and  the  present  version  was  deiftroyed,  he  would  then  provide 
a  new  translation  by  the  joint  labours  of  great,  learned,  and 
catholic  peraons.t 

•  This  promise  was  not  forgotten  by  Cranmer,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  success  with  which  so  powerful  a  weapon  had  been 


*  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  841.    Another  proclamation  of  timilar  import 
in  the  next  month.     Burnet,  iii.  Rec.  152. 
t  Wilk.  Con,  iii.  70^  735,  r40. 
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by  the  reformen  in  Germany. .   He  often 
▼entured  to  recal  it  to  the  royal  reooUection:  his    ifatth«wa'« 
endeavours  were  seconded  by  the  partition  of  the    ^^^1534 
convocation  and  the  recommendation  of  Crom-       p^^^  {9^ 
weH:  and  Grafton  and  Whitechurcb,  two  prin*- 
terSy  obtained  the  royal  license  to  publish  a  folio         1537. 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  English.    It  bore  the  name 
of  Thomas  Matthewe,  a  fictitious  signature;  and  was  made  up 
of  the  version  by  Tyndal,  and  of  anotRer  by  Coverdale,  print- 
ed very  lately,  as  it  was  thought,  at  Zurich.     Iniunctions 
were  now  issued,  that  a  Bible  of  this  edition  should  be  placed 
in  every  church  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  incumbent  and  the 
parishioners:  and  that  any  man  might  have  the  liberty  of  read- 
ing in  it  at  his  pleasure,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  the 
preacher  in  his  sermdn,  nor  the  clergyman  dur- 
ing the  service.    Soon  afterwards  this  indulgence      ^^^  ^3 
was  extended  from  the  church  to  private  houses: 
but  Henry  was  at  all  times  careful  to  admonish  the  readers, 
that,  when  they  met  with  difficult  passages,  they  should  con- 
sult persons  more  learned  than  themselves:  and  to  remind 
them,  that  the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed,  was  not  a  right  to 
which  they  possessed  any  claim,  but  a  favour  granted  <'  of 
the  royal  liberality  and  goodness.'^* 

IV*  The  king,  like  all  other  reformers,  made 
his  own  judgment  the  standard  of  orthodoxy :  but    ^<^<^c<j,u- 
he  enjoyed  an  advantage,  which  few  besides  him-    L^iianb. 
self  could  claim,  the  power  of  enforcing  obedience 
to  his  decisions.    That  the  teachers  of  erroneous  doctrine 
ought  to  be  repressed  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magislrale, 
was  a  maxim  which  at  that  period  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  assent  and  practice  of  ages.     No  sooner  had  Constantino 
the  great  embraced  Christianity,  than  he  enacted  against  dis- 
senters from  the  established  creed  the  same  punishments, 
which  his  pagan  predecessors  had  inflicted  on  those  who  apos- 
tatized from  the  religion  of  their  fathers.!    His  example  was 
repeatedly  followed  by  succeeding  emperors:}  it  was  adopted 
without  hesitation  by  the  princes  of  the  northern  tribes,  who, 
after  their  conversion,  were  accustomed  to  supply -from  the 
imperial  constitutions  the  deficiencies  of  their  own  scanty 
legislation.     Hence  religious  intolerance  became  part  of  the 
public  law  of  Christendom :  the  principle  was  maintained,  the 

•  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  776.  811.  843.  U7.  ^6, 

t  Socnit.  p.  o2.  Sozoin.  p.  38.  72.  90.  edit.  Vales.  S.  Aug.  contra  ep. 
Parnexn.  I.  1.  c.  7. 

>  Leg.  51.  56.  Cod.  Thcod.  de  Hacret.  Leg.  5.  11,  12.  14.  16.  Cod. 
Jutt.  de  Hacret. 
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practice  eafoteed  fay  tbe  icfciaKji  tbc—dtCB:*  and,  wbal- 
eror  might  be  the  predonunant  doctriney  the  diawftter  Aon 
it  ioFariabiy  found  himadf  sabjeet  to  ciYil  leatriclioiifl^  per- 
haps to  impriaoBineiit  and  death.  By  Henry  the  lawi  against 
heresy  were  executed  with  equal  rigour  both  before,  and 
after,  his  quarrel  with  the  pontifil  In  his  third  and  thirteenth 
years  the  teachers  of  Lollardism  had  awaked  by  their  inteni- 
perance  the  zeal  of  the  bishops:  and  the  king  by  prodann- 
tion  charged  the  civil  magistrates  to  laid  their  aud  Id  the 
spiritnal  authorities.  Of  the  numbers  brought  before  the  pri* 
mate  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Lineoln,  almost  all  woe 
induced  to  abjure;  a  few  of  the  more  obstinate  forfeited  their 
liTes.t  Lollardism,  howeirer,  presented  but  little  cause  ior 
alarm :  it  was  the  progress  of  Lutheranism  in  Germany,  which 
first  taught  the  bishops  to  tremble  for  the  security  of  their 
church.  Curiosity  led  men  to  peruse  the  writings  of  the  re- 
former and  his  partisans:  the  perusal  occasionally  made  eon- 
verts:  and  the  converts  laboured  to  diffuse  the  new  li^t  with 
all  the  fervour  of  proselytism.  They  were  not  content  Is 
propagate  their  doctrine  by  preaching:  the  Bible  was  trans- 
late and  printed  beyond  the  sea:  and  books  were  published 
which  condemned  the  creed  of  the  established  church,  ridi- 
culed the  ceremonies  of  its  worship,  and  satirized  the  lives 
of  its  ministers.  Henry,  as  defender  of  the  faith,  thought 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  protect  with  the  sword  those  doc- 
trines, which  he  had  supported  with  his  pea. 
of  Refonn-  When  the  convocation  condemned  TyndaPs  Bi- 
^"^1530  ^'^  *^  ^^  unfaithful  version,  and  the  other  works 

Kar  30.  ^  teemin|r  with  ernurs  jind  slander,  the  king  by 
proclamation  forbad  them  to  be  imported,  sold, 
or  kept;  and  ordered  the  chancellor,  justices,  and  infenor  of- 
ficers to  be  sworn,  that  *^  they  would  give  their  whole  power 
and  diligence  to  destroy  all  errors^  and  would  assist  the 
bishops  and  their  commissaries,  as  often  as  they  should  be  re- 
quired."{    Numerous  arrests,  and  abjurations  followed  :  and 

*  Calrifi  in  refiit.  ErrcN'.  Mich.  Senreti.  p.  587,  and  in  his  letter  to  tbe 
duke  of  Somerset.  Merentur  gladio  ultore  coerceri,  quern  tibi  tradidit 
deus.     Ep.  Cslvini  Protect.  Ang.  p.  65. 

f  Fox,  ii.  19.  Burnet,  i.  27.  I  have  not  noticed  the  legend  of  Hann,  who 
wts  iband  dead  in  prison.  To  the  account  given  by  Hall  and  Fox  may  be 
opposed  that  by  sir  Thomas  More.     SuppUc  of  Soules,  397 — 399. 

i  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  727 — 739.  In  consequence  of  this  oath  sir  Thomas 
More  frequently  gave  hisai<l  in  causes  of  heresy.  Fox  from  the  reports  of 
the  reformers  accuses  him  of  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  has  induced  sooie 
modern  writers  to  brand  him  with  the  name  of  persecutor.  It  is,  however, 
but  fair  to  hear  his  defence.  *'  Of  al  that  ever  came  into  my  hand  for  here~ 
sye,  as  helpe  me  God,  had  never  any  of  them  any  stripe  or  stroke  given 
them,  so  much  as  a  fylyppe  on  the  forehead.     Apol.  c.  36,  p.  901. 
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four  or  fire  unfortanateineo,  who,  having  obtttaed  a  pardon, 
reverted  to  their  former practiceofsellinglhe  prohibited  works^ 
were,  on  the  second  conviction,  condemned  to  the  flames.* 
In  153S  the  elevation  of  Cranmer  to  the  archiepiscopal  digni- 
ty, the  divorce  of  Catharine,  and  the  subsequent  abolition  of 
the  papal  authority,  inspired  the  advocates  of  innovation  with 
the  hope  of  impunity:  but  experience  taught  them,  to  their 
cost,  that  they  had  as  much  to  fear  now  from  the  head  of  the 
church,  as  they  had  before  from  the  defender  of  the  faith : 
and  that  the  prelates  of  the  new  learning  were  not  less  eager 
than  those  of  the  old  to  light  the  faggot  for  the  punishment 
of  -heresy.     The  first  victims  were  John  Frith, 
who  maintained  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  be*       juiy  32. 
lieve  or  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, 
and  Hewet,  a  tailor,  who  had  determined  to  believe  an4 
speak,  to  live  and  die  with  John  Frith. t    The  succeeding 
years  were  employed  chiefly  in  the  punishment  of  those  who 
denied  the  king's  supremacy,  and  in  the  contest  with  the 
northern  insurgents:  but  when  in  1535  a  colony 
of  Uerman  anabaptists  landed  in  England,  they       ]^  ^s 
were  instantly  apprehended:  and  fourteen,  who 
refused  to  recant,  were  condemned  to  the  flames.     The  fate 
of  these  adventurers  did  not  alarm  their  brethren  abroad:  in 
1S38  more  missionaries  followed :  and  the  king  ordered  Cran- 
mer, with  three  other  prelates,  to  call  them  beiore  him,  to  ad* 
monish-  them  of  their  errors,  and  to  deliver  the  refractory  to 


•  With  Fox  (ii.  223.  237— 249).sboald  be  read  sir  Thomas  More'i  Con- 
fuUtion  of  Tyndal,  344~i350. 

fFox,  ii.  251.  256.  Hall,  225.  Parson's  Three  Conversions,  part  jii. 
45 — 59.  Cranmer  pves  the  following  account  of  Frith  and  Hewet  in  hi» 
letter  to  Mastyr  Hawkins  (Archaeol.  xviii.  p.  81).  **  One  Fiyth  which  was 
in  the  Tower  in  pryson,  was  appoynted  by  the  kyng's  grace  to  be  examyn- 
ed  befor  me,  my  lorde  of  London,  my  lorde  of  Wynchester,  my  lorde  of  Suf- 
folke,  my  lorde  chancelloure^  and  my  lorde  of  Wyltshire,  whose  opynion 
Was  so  notably  erroneouse,  that  we  culde  not  dispatche  hym :  but  was 
fayne  to  leve  hym  to  the  determynacion  of  his  oniinarye,  which  ys  the 
bishop  of  London.  His  said  opynion  ys  of  such  nature,  that  he  thoughte 
it  not  necessary  to  be  beleved  as  an  article  of  our  faythe,  that  ther  ys  the 
very  corporall  presence  of  Christe  within  the  oste  and  sacramente  of  the  al- 
ter: and  holdeth  of  this  poynte  moste  after  the  opynion  of  Oecolampadipusr 
And  surely  I  myself  sent  for  hym  iii  or  iiii  tymes  to  perswade  hym  to  leve 
that  his  imaginacion;  but  for  all  that  we  culd  do  therein  he  woulde  not  ap- 
ply to  any  counsaile:  notwithstandyng  he  ys  nowe  at  a  fynall  ende  with  all 
examinacions,  for  my  lorde  of  London  bathe  gy  ven  entance  and  dely  vered 
hym  to  the  secular  power,  where  he  looketh  every  day  to  go  to  the  fyer. 
And  ther  ys  condempned  with  hym  one  Andrewe  a  tayloure  of  London  for 
the  said  selfsame  opynion.' 


»» 
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the  secular  magiitrate.     Four  of  the  number  ab- 

Not.  29.  j^^^  *  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  womaa  expiated  their  ob- 
stinacy at  the  stake.* 
But  of  all  the  prosecutions  for  heresy,  none 
?^^^  excited  greater  interest  than  that  of  Lajoabert, 
alias  Nicholson,  a  dergyman  in  priest^s  orders, 
and  a  schoolmaster  in  London:  nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable 
circumstance  in  his  story,  that  of  the  three  men  who  brought 
him  to  the  stake,  Taylor,  Barnes,  and  Cranmer,  two  profesKd, 
perhaps  even  then,  most  certainly  later,  the  very  same  doc- 
trine as  their  victim,  and  all  three  suffered  afterwards  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  punishment  t  Lambert  had  been 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  heresy  by  archbishop  Warham, 
and  had  escaped  by  the  timely  death  of  that  prelate:  but  his 
zeal  despised  the  warning;  and  urged  by  an  unconquerable 
passion  for  controversy,  he  present^  to  Dr.  Taylor  a  written 
paper  containing  eight  reasons  against  the  belief  of  the  real 
presence.  Taylor  consulted  Barnes:  Barnes  disclosed  the 
matter  to  Cranmer :  and  Cranmer  summoned  the  schoolmas- 
ter to  answer  for  his  presumption  in  the  archiepiscopal  court 
The  particulars  of  his  examination  have  not  been  preserved: 
but  he  appealed  from  the  metropolitan  to  the  head  of  the 
church:  and  the  king  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  in  person  die  judicial  functions  attached  to  his  su- 
premacy. On  the  appointed  day  he  took  his  seat  on  the  throne 
clothed  in  robes  of  white  silk:  on  his  right  were  placed  the 
bishops,  the  judges,  and  the  sages  of  the  law;  on  his  left  the 
temporal  peers  and  the  o£Scers  of  the  household.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  by  Sampson,  bishop  of  Chichester,  who 

*  Stow,  570.  575.  Collier,  ii.  Records,  46.  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  836.  It  i» 
reraacrkable  that  Barnes,  who  was  burnt  soon  afterwards,  was  one  oC  the 
commissioners. 

f  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Engiish  reformers 
at  a  time  when  the  rery  suspicion  of  heterodoxy  might  have  cost  tfaem 
their  lives.  Knowing  the  king's  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence,  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  elude,  and,  if  posmble,  to  suppress 
all  controversy  on  that  subject.  Thus  Cranmer  conjured  Vadianus  to  be 
silent:  because  **  dici  non  potest,  quantum  hxc  tarn  omenta  controverauu.^ 
maxime  apud  nos  bene  currenti  verbo  evangelii  obsttterit"  Strype's  Cran. 
App.  p.  47,  anno  1537.  And  Fox  observes  of  Barnes,  that "  although  he 
did  otherwise  favour  the  gospel,  he  seemed  not  greatly  to  ikvour  this  cause* 
fearing  peradventure  that  it  would  breed  some  let  or  hitidrance  among  the 
people  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel."  Fox,  ii.  355.  CranmePs  prompti- 
tude to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  when  he  could  do  it  with 
safety,  has  provoked  a  suspicion  that  he  did  not  sincerely  believe  it  before: 
but  Burnet  and  Strype  conceive  that  he  held  the  Lutheran  tenet  of  con- 
substantiation  at  this  period:  and  I  am  inclined  to  assent  to  them  from  the 
tenor  of  the  two  letters  already  quoted,  that  to  Hawkins,  and  the  other  tQ 
Vadianus. 
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observed  that,  though  the  king  had  abolished  the  papal  au- 
thority, ejected  the  monks  and  friars,  and  put  down  super- 
stition and  idolatry,  he  neither  meant  to  trench  on  the  ancient 
doctrines,  nor  to  suffer  the  faith  df  his  fathers  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity.  Henry  then  rose,  and  in  a  mild  and  con- 
ciliatory tone,  inquired  of  the  accused  whether  he  were  stiH 
attached  to  his  former  opinion.  Having  received  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  he  made  a  long  and  argumentative  harangue 
against  the  first  of  the  reasons  contained  in  the  writing,  which 
Lambert  had  presented  to  Taylor.  He  was  followed  by  the 
bishops,  seven  in  number,  to  each  of  whom  had  been  allotted 
the  refutation  of  one  of  the  remaining  objections.  Lambert 
occasionally  attempted  to  answer  his  opponents:  but  he 
seemed  overpowered  with  terror,  and  gave  no  proof  of  that 
ability  and  learning,  for  which  he  had  been  extolled  by  his 
partisans.  Five  hours  wer6  employed  by  the  several  dis- 
putants, Henry,  Cranmer,  Gardiner,  Tunstal,  Stokesley, 
Sampson,  and  two  others ;  when  the  king  asked  him,  "  What 
sayest  thou  now,  after  the  instructions  of  these  learned  men? 
Art  thou  satisfied?  Wilt  thou  live  or  die?"  The  prisoner 
replied,  that  he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his  majesty. 
"  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  thou  must  die,  for  I  will  not  be  the 
patron  of  heretics;"  and  Cromwell,  as  the  vicar  general, 
arose,  and  pronounced  the  usual  judgment  in  cases  of  heresy.* 
Lambert  met  his  fate  with  the  constancy  of  a      ,.,..  oa 

I  -III  /*•!/••  Nov.  -6U. 

man,  who  was  convinced  that  he  sunered  for  the 
truth  :  Henry,  who  had  expected  to  make  him  a  convert,  was 
consoled  for  his  disappointment  by  the  praise  which  his  flat- 
terers lavished  on  his  zeal,  his  eloquence,  and  his  erudition.! 

•  If  any  thing  after  this  exhibition  can  surprise  the  reader,  it  will  be  the 
praise  which  is  bestowed  on  it  by  Cromwell  himself  in  h  letter  to  Wyatt 
the.ambassador  in  Germany.  *'  The  king^s  majesty  presided  at  the  dispu- 
tation, process,  and  judgment  of  a  miserable  heretic  sacramentary,  who 
was  burnt  the  20th  of  November.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  princely, 
with  how  excellent  gravity,  and  inestimable  majesty  his  highness  exercised 
there  the  very  ofBce  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  England:  how  be- 
nignly his  grace  essayed  to  convert  tlie  misemble  man:  how  strong  and 
manifest  reasons  liis  highness  alleged  agiiinst  him.  I  wish  the  princes  and 
potentates  of  Christendom  to  have  liad  a  meet  place  to  have  seen  it."  Col- 
lier, ii.  152. 

f  Godwin  (67)  aiyl  Fox  (ii.  355 — 358),  have  given  long  accounts  of  this 
trial,  but  I  have  deserted  them,  where  I  could  obtain  better  authority. 
Lambert's  arguments  were  eight,  not  ten,  as  appears  from  the  speech  of 
Sampsrtn  (not  Pay)  bishop  of  Chichester,  published  by  Strype  (App.  43). 
Henry's  tone  was  not  intimidating  but  conciliatory,  if  we  may  believe  Crom- 
well in  the  last  note:  and  the  prisoner  showed  no  ability  but  considerable 
terror,  according  to  Hall,  who  was  present  (Hall^  233).  The  story  told  by 
Vox,  of  Cromwell  sending  for  Lambert  to  his  house,  and  asking  his  pardon, 
i»  irreconcilable  with  his  Tetter  to  Wyatt. 

Vol.  VI^  27 
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But  while  the  king  was  employing  his  aathori- 
Swfbulf "*  ty  in  support  of  the  ancient  doctrines,  the  court 
f^ng^  of  Rome  threatened  to  visit  his  past  transgres- 

Hemy.  sions  with  the  severest  punishment  in  its  power. 

Paul  had  formerly  indulged  a  hope  that  some  for- 
tunate event  might  bring  Henry  back  to  the  communion  of 
the  apostolic  see:  and  that  expectation  was*  encouraged  by  a 
succession  of  occurrences  which  seemed  to  favpur  his  viewa 
The  publication  of  ^'  the  Articles''  showed  that  the  king  wu 
not  disposed  to  dissent  from  the  pontiff  on  doctrinal  matters; 
the  death  of  Catharine  and  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
removed  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  the  schism  :  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  northern  insurrection  would  convinoe 
Henry  of  the  danger  of  persisting  in  his  apostacy.     But  if 
his  passion  for  Anne  originally  provoked,  his  avarice,  ambi- 
tion and  resentment  now  conspired  to  perpetuate,  the  quarrcL 
Far  from  accepting  offers  of  reconciliation,  he  appeared  to 
seek  opportunities  of  displaying  his  hostility,  and  by  his 
agents  at  different  courts  laboured  to  withdraw  all  other  sove- 
reigns from  the  communion  of  Rome.     Paul  was  perplexed 
by  the  opposite  opinions  of  his  advisers.     Many  condemned 
the  suspension  of  the  censures  against  Henry  as  inconsistent 
with  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  the  pontiff,  while  others 
continued  to  object  the  disgrace  and  impolicy  of  publishing  a 
sentence  without  the  power  of  carrying  it  into  execution. 
The  great  obstacle  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  appeasing  the 
resentments,  and  reconciling  the  claims  of  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  France.     After  years  of  contention  in  the  cabi- 
net and  in  the  field,  neither  had  obtained  the  mastery  ov^* 
the  other:  and  if  Charles  had  defeated  the  attempts  of  his 
adversary  on  Milan  and  Naples,  Francis,  by  allying  himself 
with  the  protestants  of  Germany,  and  calling  to  his  aid  the 
naval  forces  of  Turkey,  had  been  able  to  paralyze  the  supe* 
rior  power  of  Charles.     Wearied  at  length  by  hostilities  with- 
out victory,  and  negociations  without  peace,  they  listened  to 
the  entreaties  and  exhortations  of  Paul;  a  trace 
J  ^^^\s        ^^^  ^^^  years  was  concluded  under  the  papal  me- 
diation at  Nice:  and  the  pontiff  embraced  the  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  sound  the  disposition  of  tiie  two 
monarchs  relatively  to  the  conduct  of  Heni)^.     From  both 
.  lie  received  the  same  answer,  that  if  he  would  publish  the 
bull,  thej/  would  send   ambassadors  to  England  to  protest 
against  the  schism  ;  would  refuse  to  entertain  the  relations  of 
amity  with  a  priticc,  who  had  separated   himself  from  the 
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caibolic  eburch;  and  would  strictly  forbid  all  eommercial  in- 
tercourse between  their  subjects  and  the  English  merchants.* 

The  substance  of  these  negociations  was  soon  conveyed  to 
Henry  by  the  spies  whom  he  maintained  at  different  courts: 
and  to  disconcert  the  councils  of  his  enemies,  he  instructed 
his  ambassadors  abroad  to  excite  by  tempting  offers  the  hopes, 
and  inflame  by  artful  suggestions  the  jealousy,  of  both  Francis 
and  Charles;  while  at  home,  that  he  might  be  provided  for 
the  event,  he  ordered  his  navy  to  be  equipped,  the  harbours 
to  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  whole  population  to 
be  called  under  arms.t 

Among  those,  who  bad  accompanied  the  pontiff    j^j^^^  ^^^ 
to  Nice,  was  cardinal  Pole,  whom  both  the  em*    execution 
peror  and  the  king  had  received  with  marked    ofthebro- 
distinction,  and  whom  Henry  believed  to  be  the    ^^  ^ 
original  author  of  the  present  combination  against    ^ 
him.     The  cardinal  was  indeed  beyond  the  reach  of  his  re- 
sentment: but  the  royal  suspicion  was  soon  extended  to  his 
relatives  and  friends;  and  his  brothers,  the  lord 
Montague  and  sir  Geoffry  Pole,  Henry  Courtney  ^^'  ' 

marquess  of  Exeter,  and  sir  Edward  Nevil,  were  suddenly 
apprehended  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  Courtney  was 
grandson  to  Edward  IV.  by  his  daughter  Catharine:  and  the 
Poles  were  grandsons  to  George  duke  of  Clarence,  the  brother 
of  Edward.  On  this  account  both  families  were  revered  by 
the  ancient  adherents  of  the  house  of  York:  and,  had  not  their 
loyalty  been  proof  against  the  temptations  of  ambition,  they 
might  have  taught  the  king,  during  the  northern  insurrection, 
to  tremble  for  the  security  of  his  crown.J  On  the  ^^ 

last  day  of  the  year  the  marquess  and  the  lord 
Montague  were  arraigned  before  their  peers,  and       / 
three  days  later  the  commoners  before  juries  of       j^^  «j 
their  equals,  on  a  charge  of  having  devised  to 
maintain,  promote,  and  advance  one  Reginald  Pole,  late  dean 
of  Exeter,  the  king's  enemy  beyond  the  seas,  and  to  deprive 
the  king  of  his  royal  state  and  dignity:  and  all  on  the  con- 
fession of  sir  Geoffry  Pole,  were  found  guilty,  and  received 

*  Though  the  cardinala  Famese  and  Pole  repeatedly  mention  the  protes- 
tation in  their  lett^y  they  do  not  explain  its  object,  because  it  was  suffi- 
ciently  known  to  ^ir  correspondents.  1  have  however  collected  it  frrai 
detached  passages,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  faithfully  represented  abo^. 

t  Hall,  234. 

t  Maximo  erant  numero,  et  illorum  aang^ni  et  nomini  plusquam  deditis- 
simi.  Quo  tempore  non  solum  iUi  in  suo  malo  resistere  facultatem  maximam 
habuissent,  sed  ilium  cum  omnium  commodo  si  vohiissent,  oppugnandi,  et 
tyrannidc  ejiclendi.     Apol.  Poli  ad  Car.  p.  112. 
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judgment  of  death.  Geofiiy  for  this  service  ob- 
^"'  '  tained  his  life/  the  rest  were  beheaded.  The 
execution  of  men  so  nearly  allied  to  Henry  in  blood,  on  a 
charge  so  ill  defined  and  improbable,  excited  a  general  honor: 
and  the  king,  in  his  own  vindication,  ordered  a  book  to  be 
published  containing  the  proofs  of  their  real  or  pretended 

treason.! 

The   pontiff,  encouraged  by  the  promises  of 
f ^^^imi  of      Charles  and   Francis,  to  which  had  now  been 
¥^e!     s       joined  those  of  the  king  of  the  Romans  and  of 
1538.  the  king  of  Scotland,  revoked  the  suspensiooy 

Dec.  16.        and  ordered  the  publication  of  the  bulLj    At 
Dec.  25.        the  same  time  cardinal  Pole  was  despatched  on  a 
secret  mission  to  the  Spanish  and  French  coorts: 
but  his  arrival  had  been  anticipated  by  the  English  agents: 
neither   Charles   nor   Francis  would   incur  the  hostility  of 
Henry  by  being  the  first  to  declare  himself:  and  both  equally 
prohibited  the  publication  of  the  bull  within  their  dominions.^ 
To  the  cardinal  at  Toledo  Charles  replied:  that 
Feb.  there  were  other  matters  which  more  imperiously 

required  his  attention;  the  progress  made  by  the 
Turks  in  Hungary,  and  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  protes- 
tants  in  Germany:  that  the  latter,  were  he  to  provoke  Heniy, 
would  solicit  and  obtain  pecuniary  aid  out  of  those  treasures 
which  the  king  of  England  had  acquired  by  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries:  that  nevertheless  he  was  willing  to  fulfil 
his  engagements,  to  make  the  protestation,  and  to  interrupt 
all  commercial  intercourse,  but  on  this  condition,  that  the 
king  of  France  should  cordially  join  in  the  utidertakiog)  and 
adopt  at  the  same  time  the  same  measures.  Pole  returned, 
and  from  Avignon  sent  a  confidential  messenger  to  Francis, 
from  whom  he  received  an  answer  equally  cold  and  unpro- 
mising, that  he  was  indeed  anxious  to  perform  his  promised 
the  pontiff,  but  he  could  not  rely  on  the  mere  word  of  the 

*  He  wan  probably  sent  out  of  the  kingdom:  for  be  obtained  a  full  pardoH 
and  permission  to  return  in  the  next  reign.     Burn.  iii.  186. 

f  Lord  Herbert  obseri'es  tliat  he  could  never  discover  the  particular  of- 
fences of  these  lords:  only  that  the  secretary  in  a  letter  to  one  of  theawbf** 
sadors  says,  that  the  accusations  were  great,  and  duly  proved:  and  that  an- 
other person  says  they  had  relieved  the  cardinal  with  mgney.  Herb.  502. 
The  cardinal  himself  maintains  that  if  they  had  entertained  any  desigw 
against  the  king,  they  would  have  shown  them  during  the  insurrection: and 
adds  that  he  had  sought  in  vain  in  the  king's  book,  for  some  proof  sgainrt 
them.  Bed  nihil  tandem  invenire  potui,  nisi  id  quod  liber  tacet  ct  qtio'i 
ipse  diu  judicavi,  odium  tyranni  in  virtutem  et  nobilitatem.  Apol.  Poli,  H^* 

t  Bullar.  Hom.  708. 

^  1  cannot  find  any  proof  that  it  was  ever  published  at  all. 
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emperor:  that  he  requested  the  legale  not  to  enter  his  domi- 
nions till  he  could  bring  with  him  some  certain  document  as  a 
pledge  of  the  imperial  sincerity :  and  that  in  such  case  he 
should  be  willing  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Charles  and 
the  king  of  Scotland,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  England; 
and,  in  the  event  of  success,  to  divide  it  among  the  three 
powers,  or  to  establish  a  new  sovereign  in  the  place  of  Hen- 
ry, "f  The  negociation  continued  for  some  months:  Francis 
persisting  in  his  refusal  to  receive  the  legate  without  the 
pledge  demanded  from  Charles,  and  Charles  to  give  that 
pledge  till  the  legate  had  been  received  by  Francis  as  well  as 
by  himself*  The, pontiff,  who  saw  that  he  was  deluded  by 
the  insincerity  of  the  two  monarchs,  recalled  Pole  tq  Bome; 
and  the  papal  court,  abandoning  all  hope  of  succeeding  by  in- 
timidation, submitted  to  watch  in  silence  the  course  of  poli- 
tical events,  t 

The  part  which  the  cardinal  had  taken  in  the 
Re£Ociation,  inflamed  the  hatred  of  Henry.    Judg-    Arrest  and 

-^4.^r4  J  -^u*  execution 

ment  oi  treason  was  pronounced  against  him;     of  Pole's 
foreign  princes  were  solicited  to  deliver  him  up;     mother, 
and  he  was  constantly  beset  with  spies,  and,  as  he 
believed,  with  ruffians  hired  to  take  his  life.     At  home,  to 
wound  him  in  the  most  tender  part,  Henry  ordered  his  mo- 
ther, the  venerable  countess  of  Salisbury,  to  be  arrested  anit 
examined  by  the  earl  of  Southampton,  and  the  bishop  of  Ely: 
bait  she  behaved  with  such  firmness  of  character,  such  appa- 

*  If  tliis  suggestion  had  been  thrown  out  before,  and  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Henry,  it  would  account  for  the  late  executions.  He  could  fear 
no  competitor,  whom  they  might  set  up,  unless  he  were  of  the  house 
of  York. 

f  For  these  particulars  consult  the  letters  of  cardinal  Pole,  ii.  p.  142— 
199.  232;  those  of  cardinal  Famese,  from  Toledo,  ibid,  cclxxxiv.  cclxxxvii. 
Pole's  instructions,  cclxzix.  Becoatelli's  life  of  Pole  in  the  same  work,  v. 
365:  andiPallavicini's  account,  drawn  from  the  letters  of  different  legates 
and  nuncios.  Fallav.  i.  399.  Pole,  to  excuse  his  conduct  in  this  legation, 
assures  Edward  VI.  that  his  chief  object  was  to  induce  these  princes  to  em- 
ploy all  their  interest  with  Henry  in  favour  of  religion:  but  acknowledges 
that  he  wished  them,  in  case  the  king  refused  to  listen  to  them  as  friends,  to 
add  menaces,  and  to  interrupt  the  commerce  with  his  subjects.  He  asserts, 
however,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  injure  him  in  reality,  nor  ever  attempted 
to  excite  them  to  make  war  upon  him — hoc  ego  nunquam  profecto  volui, 
neque  cum  illis  egi.  Kp.  ad.  Edvard.  tom.  iv.p.  337.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  hoped  that  these  measures  would  persuade  or  intimidate  Henry:  but  ^ 

he  must  also  have  known,  that  if  they  had  been  pursued,  they  would  lead  to 
discontent  within  the  kingdom,  and  to  war  without:  and  that  sucli  results 
were  contemplated  by  those  who  employed  him.  Che  tutti  d'accordo  le- 
variano  il  commertio  d'Inghilterra,  con  la  qual  via  pensava.si,  che  1e  genti 
di  quel  regno  havessero  a  tumultuare.  Becat.  367.  I'hat  there  was  some 
eipectatiun  of  war,  appears  also  from  the  letter  of  Fanicsc,  supra. 
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rent  conaciousQess  of  innocencey  as  completely  disconeeiied 
her  accusers.  Unable  to  extract  from  her  admiasions  suffideat 
matter  for  a  criminal  prosecution,  Cromwell  consolted  the 
judges,  whether  a  person  accused  of  treason,  might  not  be  at- 
tainted without  a  previous  trial  or  confession.  They  replied 
that  it  would  form  a  dangerous  precedent:  that  do  iDferior 
tribunal  would  venture  on  so  illegal  a  proceeding:  but  that 
the  court  of  parliament  was  supreme,  and  an  attainder  by 
parliament  would  be  good  in  law.*  This  was  soffieieot  for 
the  king,  who  sought  not  justice  but  revenge:  and  in  a  bill  of 
attainder,  containing  the  names  of  several  individuals  who 
had  been  condemned  in  the  lower  courts,  were  introduced 
those  of  Pole's  mother  the  countess,  of  his  nephew  the  son  of 

.      28        '^^^  Montague,!  and  of  Gertrude,  relict  of  the 

marquess  of  Exeter,  though  none  of  them  had 

confessed  any  crime,  nor  been  heard  in  their  own  defenee. 

With  the  fate  of  the  young  man  we  are  not  acquainted :  the 

Dec  21  marchioness  obtained  a  pardon  at  the  expiratioB 
of  six  months  :]:  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  king 
would  extend  the  same  mercy  to  the  countess.  She  was  more 
than  seventy  years  of  age;  the  nearest  to  him  in  blood  of  all 
his  relations;  and  the  last  in  a  direct  line  of  the  Plantag^nets, 
a  family  which  had  swayed  the  English  sceptre  throu^  so 
many  generations  Henry  kept  her  in  the  Tower  probably 
as  a  hostage  for  the  behaviour  of  her  son,  or  her  friends:  bat 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  on  account  of  some  provocation  in 
which  she  could  have  had  no  share,  ordered  her  to  be  put  to 
death.     In  the  prison  and  on  the  scaffold  she 

^^^        maintained  the  dignity  of  her  rank  and  descent: 
^  and  when  she  was  told  to  lay  her  head  on  the 

bjock,  <^  No,"  she  replied,  '^  my  head  never  committed 
treason:  if  you  will  have  it,  you  must  take  it  as  you  can." 
She  was  held  down  by  force;  and  while  the  executioner  per- 
formed his  office,  exclaimed,  <^  Blessed  are  they  whB  suCEsr 
persecution  for  righteousness  sake."  Her  death,  or  rather 
murder,  which  seemed  to  have  no  rational  object,  proclaimed 
to  the  world  that  the  heart  of  the  king  was  not  less  steeled  to 

•  Coke,  Inst.  iv.  37. 

f  I  observe  that  our  historians  are  ignorant  of  the  attainder,  and  even  of 
the  existence,  of  the  son  of  lord  Montague.  Yet  Pole  could  not  hare  been 
mistaken.  Nee  vero  solam  damnatam  mulierem  septuagenariam,  qua  mil- 
lam,  excepta  filia,  proptnquiorem  habef,  et,  ut  iUe  ipse,  qui  earn  damaavii, 
ssepe  dicere  solebat,  nee  regnum  illud  sanctiorem  habuit  feniinain,  sed  cum 
nepote  suo,  f]lio  fratris  mci  puero,  spe  reliqua  stirpis  nostrse.  Ep.  Poli, 
ii.  197. 

t  Kym.  xiv.  652. 
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the  feelings  of  relationship  and  humanity,  than  it  was  inacces- 
lible  to  considerations  of  justice  and  honour :  and  proved  an 
awful  admonition  to  his  subjects,  that  nothing  short  of  unli« 
mited  obedience  could  shield  them  from  the  vengeance  of 
their  sovereign.* 

V.  For  some  time  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  had 
reigned  without  control   in  the  council.    The    ^^^*^**  ^ 
duke  of  Norfolk,  after  the  submission  of  the  in-    ^     ^ 
surgents,  had  retired  to  bis  estates  in  the  country:  and  Gar* 
diner  on  his  return  from  an  honourable  exile  of  two  years  in 
foreign  courts,  had  repaired,  without  even  seeing  the  king, 
to  his  bishopric  of  Winchester.t    But  the  general  under- 
standing  between  the  pontiff  and  the  catholic  sovereigns,  and 
the  mission  of  Pole  to  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France, 
had  awakened  serious  apprehensions  and  new  projects  in 
the  mind  of  Henry.     He  determined  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  he  was  the  decided  advocate  of  the  ancient  doctrines: 
Gardiner  was  recalled  to  court,  and  ordered  to  preach  during 
the  Lent  at  St  Paul's  cross;  and  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  was  commissioned  to  conduct  the  busi-    f,***H**  ^ 
ness  of  the  crown  as  the  prime  minister,  in  the    u^^^es. 
house  of  peers.     As  soon  as  the  parliament  as- 
sembled, a  committee  of  spiritual  lords  was  ap-       ^^  5' 
pointed  to  examine  the  diversity  of  opinions  on 
religious  subjects;  but  on  every  question  the  members  divided 
five  against  ^our,  the  bishops  of  York,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Bath, 
and  Bansor,  against  Cromwell  and  the  prelates  of  Canter- 
bury, Salisbury,  and  Ely.     The  king  waited  eleven  days  for 
their  decision:  his  patience  was  exhausted:  and  the  duke, 
having  remarked  that  no  result  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
labours  of  the  committee,  proposed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  house  six  questions  respecting  the  eucharisl,  communion 
under  pne  kind,  private  masses,  the  celibacy  of  the  priest- 
hood, auricular  confession,  and  vows  of  chastity.     The  de- 
bate was  confined  to  the  spiritual  peers,  while  the  other,  even 
Cromwell  and  Audeley,  observed  a  prudent  and  respectful  si- 
lence.   On  the  second  day  the  king  himself  came        ^  j^ 
down  to  the  house,  and  joined  in  the  debate:  to  re- 
sist the  royal  theologian  required  a  degree  of  courage  unusual 
in  the  prelates  of  that  da}*:  and  Cranmer  and  his  colleagues, 

*  See  Pole's  letter  to  the  cardinal  of  Burros.  He  concludes,  quod  autem 
ad  me  ipsttm  attinet,  etiam  honore  auctus  hujus  mortis  genere  videor,  qui 
deinceps  martyris  me  filium  (quod  certe  plus  est  quam  uYlo  regio  genere 
ortum  esse)  nunquam  verebor  dicerc^  iii.  36. 76. 

t  Lc  Grand,  ii.  ^23. 
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who  had  hitherto  led  the  opposition,  now,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  owned  themselves  vanquished  and 
convinced  by  the  sui)eriority  of  his  reasoning  and  learning.* 
Mav  30.  Immediately  after  the  recess,  Henry,  flattered 

with  his  victory,  sent  a  message  to  the  lords  con- 
gratulating them  on  the  unanimity  which  had  been  obtained, 
and  recommending  the  enactment  of  penalties  against  those 
who  should  presume  to  disturb  it  by  preaching  the  contrary 
doctrines.  Two  separate  committees  were  appointed,  with 
the  same  instructions  to  each,  to  prepare  a  bill  in  conformity 
with  the  royal  suggestion.  One  consisted,  and  it  must  ap- 
pear a  most  singular  selection,  of  three  converts  to  the  cause, 
the  prelates  of  Canterbury,  Ely,  and  St.  David's,  and  the 
other  of  their  warmest  opponents,  the  bishops  of  York,  Dur- 
ham, and  Winchester.  Instead  of  choosing  between  the  two 
June  2.  ^^^^^  which  they  presented,  the  lords  submitted 
both  to  the  king,  whd  gave  the  preference  to  that 
which  had  been  drawn  by  the  second  committee :t  and  this, 
as  soon  as  the  clergy  in  the  lower  house  of  convocation  had 
reported  their  assent  to  the  articles,  was  introduced  by  the 
5  chancellor,  passed  by  the  lords  and  commons, 

-^  and  received  the  royal  assent.}     It  begins  by  re- 

citing the  si^  articles,  to  which  the  parliament 
and  convocation  had  agreed:  1.  That  in  the eucharist  is  really 
present  the  natural   body  of  Christ,  uudcr  the  forms,  and 

*  On  the  authority  of  Fox  we  are  told  that  the  archbishop  persuted  in 
his  opposition  to  the  last  (Fox,  ii.  372.  Barnet,  i.  253):  but  this  statement 
not  only  seems  irreconcilable  with  the  Journals,  but  is  contradicted  by  the 
express  assertion  of  one  of  the  lords  who  was  present.  '•  Notwithstamiln^ 
my  lord  of  Canterbury,  my  lord  of  Ely,  my  lord  of  Salisbury,  my  lords  of 
Worcester,  Rochester,  and  St.  Davyes,  defended  the  conlraiy  a  long  time, 
yet  finally  his  lii^mess  confounded  them  all  with  g^dlie  learning'.  York, 
Durham,  Winchester,  London,  Cliichester,  Norwiche,  and  Carlisle,  hare 
showed  themselves  honest  and  well  learned  men.  Wc  of  the  tenporalt}* 
have  been  all  of  one  opinion:  and  my  lortl  chancellor  (Audeley)  and  my 
lord  privy  seal  (Cromwell)  as  good  as  we  can  devise.  My  lord  of  Canter- 
bury and  all  his  bishops  have  given  tlieir  opinions,  and  have  come  in  to  us, 
save  Salisbur>',  who  yet  continucth  a  lewd  fool.**    Cleop.  E.  v.  p.  128. 

f  It  is  supposed  that  it  had  been  drawn  with  the  privity  of  the  king-,  zs 
there  is  extant  a  bill  nearly  similar  in  Henry's  own  hand.  It  is  published 
by  Wilkins,  iii.  848. 

^  As  a  week  intervened  between  the  appointment  of  the  committee  and 
the  introduction  of  the  biU,  Burnet  supposes  that  it  met  with  great  opposi— 
tion  in  the  council  (i.  258).  But  this  is  a  gratuitous  supposition.  The 
committees,  sat  on  Saturday,  May  31.  On  Monday,  June  2,  tlieir  bills  were 
probably  olTered  to  the  king:  on  Tuesday,  Cromwell  submitted  tlie  six 
articles  to  the  consideration  of  the  clerg'V:  on  Thursday,  their  answer  wat» 
ret\irncd:  and  on  Saturday  thecliancclloriirought  the  bill  into  the  house  oi 
lords.  See  Journals,  113,  IH.  116,  and  the  acts  of  the  convocation,  Wilk 
Con.  iii.  84.5. 
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without  the  substaneey  of  bread  and  wine:  2.  That  communion 
under  both  kinds  is  not  necessary,  ad  salutem:  3.  That  priests 
may  not  marry  by  the  law  of  God:  4.  That  vows  of  chastity 
are  to  be  observed :  5.  That  private  masses  are  to  be  retained  t 
6.  That  the  use  of  auricular  confession  is  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary. Then  follow  the  penalties:  1.  If  any  person  write, 
preach,  or  dispute  againsl  the  first  article,  he  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed to  abjure,  but  shall  suffer  death  as  a  heretic,  and  forfeit 
his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king:  2.  If  he  preach  in  any  ser- 
mon or  collation,  or  speak  openly  before  the  judges  against 
any  one  of  the  other  five,  he  shall  incur  the  usual  penalties  of 
felony:  but  if  he  only  hold  contrary  opinions,  and  publish 
them,  he  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  imprisoned  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  and  shall  forfeit  his  lands  during  life,  and  his  goods 
for  ever;  for  the  second  he  shall  suffer  death :  3.  The  act  pro- 
nounces tlie  marriages  of  priests  or  nuns  of  no  effect;  onlers 
such  persons  so  married  to  be  separated;  and  makes  it  felony 
if  they  cohabit  afterwards;  and  4.  It  subjects  priests  living 
carnally  with  women,  or  nuns  with  men,  to  imprisonment  and 
forfeiture  on  the  first  conviction,  and  to  death  on  the  second.* 

Such  were  the  enactments  of  this  severe  and 
barbarous  statute.  It  filled  with  terror  the  teachers    Terror  of 
and  advocates  of  the  neVir  doctrines,  who  saw        julyl. 
from  the  king's  temper  that  their  only  security 
was  silence  and  submission  to  the  royal  will.     Latimer  and 
Shaxton,  the  bishops  of  Worcester  and  Salisbury,  who  by  the 
intemperance  of  their  language  had  given  offence,  resigned, 
spontaneously  or  at  the  king's  requisition,  their  respective 
sees.t    But  no  one  had  greater  cause  of  alarm  than  Cranmer. 
The  reader  will  recollect  that  before  his  promotion  to  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity,  he  had  married  a  kinswoman  of  Osi- 
ander,  in  Germany.     At  a  convenient  time  she  followed  him 
to  England,  where  she  bore  him  several  children.     He  was 
too  prudent  to  acknowledge  her  publicly:  but  the  secret  quick- 
ly transpired:  and  many  priests  emboldened  by  the  impunity, 
imitated  the  example  of  the  metropolitan.     As  the  canons, 
which  imposed  celibacy  on  the  priesthood,  had  never  been 
abrogate,  the  head  of  the  church  thought  it  his  duty  to  notice 
these  transgressions,  and  by  a  circular  letter  or- 
dered  the  bishops  to  make  inquiries  in  their  dio-      ^^^  ^g 
«eses,  and  either  to  imprison  the  offenders,  or  to 

•  St.  31  Hen.  VIII.  14. 

t  Godwin,  Annals,  p.  70.  De  nrxsul.  Ang.  i.  353.  ii.  49.  The  French 
ftmbftssador  says  that  both  reftuea  their  aaaent.  Et  deux  evequea,  princi- 
paux  anteurs  des  . . .  .  et  doctrines  noutelles,  pour  n'avoir  voulu  souscrir^ 
a  edits,  ont  est^  prhrez  de  leun  evechez.    Le  Grand,  ii.  199. 

Vol.  VI.  28 
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certify  their  names  to  the  coancil.*     Two  year» 
No^6       '^^''  appeared  a  proclamation^  ordering  ail  priests 

<<  who  had  attempted  marriages  that  w&e  openly 
known,"  to  be  depriTed  of  their  benefices,  and  reputed  as 
laymen:  and  all,  who  should  marry  ^er  that  notice,  to  sofGsr 
punishment  and  imprisonment  at  his  grace's  pleasure.! 

Though  neither  of  these  orders  reac^d  the  archbishop,  they 
convinced  him  that  he  stood  on  very  slippery  ground.  To 
save  himself  he  had  recourse  to  every  expedient,  which  his 
incenuity  could  supply.  First  with  becoming  humility  he 
submitted  to  the  superior  judgment  of  Henry,  such  reasons 
against  the  law  of  clerical  celibacy,  as  had  occurred  to  his 
mind:  he  then  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  royal  declaration 
imposing  silence  on  the  subject,  and  leaving  every  man  to  tbe 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience:  and  at  length  he  boldly  pro- 
posed, that  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  of  priests  should 
I  be  debated  in  the  universities  before  impartial  judges;,  on  the 

condition  that,  if  judgment  were  given  against  his  opinion,  its 
advocates  should  su£fer  death;  if  in  its  favour,  the  canonical 
prohibition  should  be  no  longer  enforced.  To  these  solicita- 
tions of  Cranmer  was  added  the  reasoning  of  his  friend  He- 
lancthon,  who  in  a  long  and  declamatory  epistle,  undertook 
the  difficult  task  of  convincing  the  obstinacy  of  the  king4 
But  neither  argument,  nor  solicitation,  nor  artifice,  could  di* 
vert  Henry  from'his  purpose.  The  celibacy  of  the  priesthood 
was  made  one  of  the  six  articles:  and  Cranmer  saw  with  dis- 
may that  his  marriage  was  reputed  void  inlaw,  and  that  suIk 
sequent  cohabitation  would  subject  him  to  the  penalty  of 
death.  In  haste  he  despatched  his  children  with  their  mother 
to  her  friends  in  Germany,  and  wrote  to  the  king  an  apology 
fixr  his  presumption  in  lurving  opposed  the  opinion  of  his  ma^ 
jesty.  Henry,  appeased  by  his  submission,  returned  a  gradous 
and  consoling  answer  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Cromwell 
the  vicar  general.  § 

f  Cromwell  had  last  year  been  created  a  baron^ 

mriimient.     ^^'^  continued  to  possess  consideraUe  influence  in 

the  royal  councils.  His  services  were  still  wan^ted 
ta  perfect  the  gri^at  work  of  the  dissolution  of  monasteries: 
and  1^  professing  himself  an  early  convert  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  six  articles,  he  had  avoided  the  displeasure  of  his  sove- 
reign. It  has  been  already  noticed  thai  before  the  proroi^tion 
of  parliament,  all  the  property  real  or  moveable  of  the  reli- 

•  \rint.  Con.  iii.  825. 

t  SUype's  Cnuuner,  Append.  No.  viii. 

t  Burnet,  i.  Records,  No.  iv.  ?i.  §  Ani\<i.  Brit.  353, 
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gious  houses,  *^  which  had  been  already  or  might  be  hereafter 
disaolvedy  suppressed  or  surreodered,  or.  had  or  might  by  any 
other  mean  come  into  the  hands  of  the  king,"  was  vested  in 
him  and  bis  heirs  forever,  with  authority  to  endow  new  bi- 
shoprics out  of  it  according  to  his  or  their  pleasure.  This  act 
afiected  the  interests  of  only  one  class  of  subjects ;  but  to  it 
was  added  another,  which  laid  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  the  liberties  of  the  whole  nation.  It  declared  that  the 
king  possessed  the  right  of  issuing,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  proclamations  which  ought  to  have  the  effect  of  acts 
of  parliament:  adjudged  all  transgressors  of  such  proclamations 
to  suffer  the  imprisonment,  and  pay  the  fines  expressed  in 
them:  and  made  it  high  treason  to  leave  the  realm  m  order  to 
escape  the  penalty.*  It  was  not  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty that  this  act  was  carried  through  the  two  houses:  but 
both  the  men  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  learning,  jealous  of 
each  other,  concurred  in  every  measure  which  they  knew  to 
be  pleasing  to  the  sovereign:  and  the  consent  of  the  other 
members  was  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  a  nugatory  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  statutes  then  in  being,  and  saving  the  in- 
heritances, offices,  liberties,  goods,  chattels,  and  lives'  of  the 
king's  subjects.?  At  the  same  time  Henry  celebrated  his 
triumph  over  the  court  of  Rome,  by  a  naval  exhibition  on  the 
Thames.  Two  gallies,  decorated  the  one  with  the  royal,  the 
«ther  with,  the  pontifical  arms,  met  on  the  river:  a  stubborn 
conflict  ensued:  but  at  length  the  royalists  boarded  their 

« 

*  9t.  SI  Hen.  VIII.  8,  Thus  Cromwen  nearly  accomplished  bis  favourite 
doctrine,  which  he  had  formerly  inculcated  to  Pole,  and  frequently  main- 
tained before  Henry.  '*  The  lord  Cromwell,"  says  Gardiner,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  **  had  once  put  in  the  king^s  head  to  take  upon  him  to  have  his  wUl 
and  pleasure  regarded  for  a  law:  and  thereupon  I  was  called  for  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  And  as  he  was  very  stout,  Come  on,  my  lord  of  Winchester, 
quoth  he,  answer  the  king  here,  but  speak  plainly  and  directly,  and  shrink 
not,  man.  Is  not  that,  quoth  he,  that  pleaseth  the  king,  a  law?  Have  ye 
not  that  in  the  civil  laws,  quod  principi  placuit,  &c,?  I  stood  still,  and  won- 
dered iji  my  mind  to  what  conclusion  this  would  tend.  The  king  saw  mc 
musing,  and  with  gentle  earnestness  said.  Answer  him  whether  it  be  so  or 
no.  1  would  not  answer  the  lord  Cromwell,  but  delivered  my  speech  to  the 
king,  and  told  him,  that  I  had  read  of  kin^^s  that  had  their  will  always  re- 
ceived for  law:  but  that  the  form  of  his  reign  to  make  the  law  his  will  was 
more  sure  and  quiet:  and  by  this  form  of  government  ye  be  established, 
quoth  1,  and  it  is  agreeable  with  the  nature  of  your  people.  If  you  begin 
a  new  manner  of  policy,  how  it  may  frame,  no  man  can  tell.  The  king 
turned  his  back,  and  left  the  matter."    Fox,  ii.  65. 

t  St.  31  Hen.  VIIK  8,  9. 13.  Marillac,  in  his  acoount  of  it  to  the  king  of 
France,  says  Laqoelle  chose,  Sire,  a  est^  aocord^  avec  grandes  difficukez, 
qui  ont  est6  debattues  long  terns  en  leurs  assemblies,  et  avec  peu  de  con- 
tentment, par  ce  qu'on  voit  de  ceux  qui  y  ont  pr^t6  leur  consentment. 
Apud  le  Grand,  ii.  206. 
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antagonist;  and  the  figures  of  the  pope  and  the  different  carfi- 
nals  were  successively  thrown  into  the  water,  amidst  the  ao- 
clamations  of  the  king,  of  his  court,  and  of  the  citizens.^ 

NotwiUistandiog  these  appearances^  Cromwell, 
Sing's  mar-  when  he  considered  his  real  situation,  discovered 
^*^  ^  abundant  cause  for  alarm.  Henry  in  public  had 
Cleves.  affected  to  treat  him  always  with  neglect,  some- 

times with  insult:  but  these  affronts  he  had  borne 
with  patience,  knowing  that  they  proceeded  not  from  dis- 
pleasure on  the  part  of  the  kiug,  but  from  unwillingness  to 
nave  it  thought  that  he  stood  in  need  of  the  services  of  the 
minister.  Now  however  it  was  plain  that  the  ancient  doc- 
trines had  assumed  a  decided  ascendency  in  the  royal  mind: 
the  statute  of  the  six  articles  had  been  enacted  contrary  to  his 
wish,  and,  as  far  as  he  dared  disclose  himself,  contrary  to  his 
advice;  his  friends  were  disgraced  and  dispirited;  his^iemies 
active  in  pursuit  of  the  king's  favour :  and  it  was  in  vain  to 
seek  for  support  from  the  ancient  nobility,  who  had  long  borne 
his  superior  elevation  with  real  though  dissembled  impatience. 
In  these  circumstances  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  Luthe- 
nm  princes  of  Germany,  with  whom  he  had  long  maintained 
a  friendly  but  clandestine  correspondence;  but  the  plan  which 
he  adopted  to  retrieve  his  credit,  served  only,  from  the  ca- 
pricious disposition  of  the  king,  to  accelerate  his  downfaL 
1537.  Henry  had  now  been  a  widower  more  than  two 

Oct.  13.       years.    In  1537,'  Jane  Seymour,  his  third  queen, 
bore  him  a  male  child,  afterwards  Edward  VI., 

Oct.  24.       3n^  in  i^gg  th^j,  ^  fortnight  expired.     His  grief 

for  her  loss,  if  he  were  capable  of  feeling  such  grief,  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  his  joy  for  the  birth  of  a  8on:t  and^in 
the  next  month  he  solicited  the  hand  of  Marie,  the  dutcheas 
dowager  of  Longueville.  He  was  enamoured  with  her  gen- 
tleness, her  mental  acquirements,  and  above  all  with  the 
largeness  of  her  person :  not  that  he  had  seen  her  himself,  but 
that  he  gave  full  credit  to  a  confidential  agent,  who  had  art- 
fully insinuated  himself  into  her  family.  Marie,  however, 
preferred  a  more  3routhful  lover,  James,  king  of  Scotland;  but 
Henry  would  admit  of  no  refusal,  nor  believe  the  king  of 
France,  who  assured  him  that  she  was  contracted  to  James. 

*  It  was,  says  Marillac,  un  jeu  de  pauvre  grracey  et  de  moindre  iiiTention. 
Ibid.  205. 

t  To  Francia,  who  had  congfratulated  him  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  an- 
nounced  her  death  in  the  foUowing  unfeeling  nianner:  '*  II  a  sembl^  bon  a 
la  divine  providence,  de  niesler  cette  ma  grande  joje  avec  ramaritude  du 
tr^apaade  celle  qui  m'avoit  apport^  ce  bonheur.  De  la  main  de  votre  bon 
fVere,  Henry.'*    Le  Grand,  ti.  185. 
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Daring  five  months  he  persecuted  her  with  his  suit,  and  when 
she  sailed  from  the  shores  of  France  to  join  her  husband,  be- 
trayed his  chagrin  by  refusing  her  the  permission  to  land  at 
Dover,  and  travel  through  his  dominions.  A  daughter  of 
Vehdome  was  then  offered:  but  Henry  deemed  it  beneath  him 
to  take  for  wife  a  woman,  who  had  been  previously  rejected 
by  his  nephew  of  Scotland;  and  he  was  prevented  from  marry- 
ing one  of  the  two  sisters  of  Marie,  because  Francis  would  not 
gratify  his  caprice  by  exhibiting  them  before  him  at  Calais, 
and  allowing  him  to  make  his  choice.* 

Under  these  repeated  disappointments,  he  was 
the  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of    ?J?j^^^ 
Cromwell,  who  proposed  to  him  Anne,  the  sister 
of  the  reigning  duke  of  Cleves.     It  was  at  a  time  when  his 
jealousy  had  been  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  of  an  intended 
interview  at  Paris  between  Francis  and  Charles:  and  he 
deemed  it  of  importance  to  form  a  closer  connexion  with 
those  princes,  who,  like  himself,  had  defied  the  enmity  of  the 
court  of  Rome.     The  English  envoys  assured  the  king  that 
Anne  was  not  only  handsome,  but  tall  and  portly,  qualifica- 
tions which  he  now  deemed  essential  in  his  wife:  their  report 
was  confirmed  by  a  most  flattering  portrait  from  the  pencil  of 
Hans  Holbein:  and  Henry ^s  assent  was  readily  obtained  by  a 
splendid  embassy  from  the  German  princes.    On 
the  day  on  which  Anne  was  expected  to  land  at       t/t'^^'i 
Dover,  the  king  rode  in  disguise  to  meet  her  at 
Rochester,  that  he  mieht  steal  a  first  glance,  and,  as  he  expressed 
it,  '^  might  nourish  love.''     His  disappointment 
was  evident.     She  was  indeed  tall  and  large,  as       j^n  i 
his  heart  could  wish:  but  her  features,  though  re- 
gular, were  coarse^  her  manners  ungraceuil,  her  figure  ill 
proportioned.     He  shrunk  back,  and  took  time  to  compose 
himself  before  he  was  announced.     As  she  bent  her  knee,  he 
raised  her  up,  and  kissed  her:  but  he  could  not  prevail  on 
himself  to  converse  with  her,  or  to  deliver  the  presents  which 
he  hiaid  brought,  and  after  a  few  minutes,  retiring  to  his  cham- 
ber, sent  for  the  lords,  who  had  accompanied  her.f    The 
next  morning  he  hastened  back  to  Greenwich:  a  council  was 
summoned,  and  Cromwell  received  orders  to  devise  Some 

*  Diaant  qu^tl  semble  qu'on  yeuille  par  delii  faire  des  femineB  coinine  de 
leure  guilledins,  qui  est  en  assembler  une  bonne  quantity  et  lea  faire  trotter 
pour  prendre  celuy  qui  ira  le  plus  h  Paise.  Lettre  k  M.  de  Castillon,  apud 
LrC  Grand,  iii.  638. 

t  **  He  was  marvaiUously  astoned  and  abashed."  He  sent  the  presents 
the  next  morning,  viz.  a  partlet,  sable  skins  to  wear  round  the  neck,  and  a 
muiSey  furred,  with  as  cold  a  message  as  might  be.    Strype,  i.  307. 
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expedient  to  interrupt  the  marriage.  Two  days  passed  is 
fruitless  consultation:  the  princess  was  required  to  swear  that 
she  was  not  pre-engaged  to  any  other  person:  her  coDductors 
were  subjected  to  repeated  interrogatories:  and  the  kini;  «t 
length,  unprovided  with  any  reasonable  excuse,  and  afraid  of 
adding  the  German  princes  to  his  other  enemies,  after  the 
passionate  exclamation,  ^'  Is  there  then  no  other  remedy  bat 
that  I  must  needs  against  my  will  put  my  neck   into  the 

noose?"  was  persuaded  by  Cromwell  to  submit 
•^"'-  ^'  to  the  cerejnony.  They  cohabited  for  some 
months:  but  Anne  had  none  of  those  arts  or  qualifications 
which  might  have  subdued  the  antipathy  of  her  husband.  He 
«poke  only  English  or  French:  she  knew  no  other  language 
than  German.  He.  was  passionately  fond  of  music:  she  could 
neither  play  nor  sing.  He  wished  his  consort  to  excel  in  the 
different  amusements  of  his  court:  she  possessed  no  other  ae- 
quirements  than  to  read  and  write,  and  sew  with  her  needle. 
His  aversion  increased:  he  found  fault  with  her  person:  pei^ 
suaded  himself  that  she  was  of  a  perverse  and  sullen  dispos- 
tion;  and  openly  lamented  his  fate  in  being  yoked  for  life 
with  so  disagreeable  a  companion.* 

This  unfortunate  marriage  had  already  shaken 
J^^P'"'  the  credit  of  Cromwell:  his  fall  was  hastened  by 

Barnes.  *  theological  quarrel  between  Dr.  Barnes,  one  of 

his  dependants,  and  Gardiner,   bishop  of  Win- 
F  b  14.      c^®^®^'     ^^  *.  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  cross,  the 

prelate  had  severely  censured  the  presumption  of 

those  preachers,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  established  creed, 

inculcated  the  Lutheran  tenet  of  justification  by  faith  without 

F  h.  28,      ^<>'*^®-    ^  fortnight  later,  Dr.  Barnes,  an  ardent 

admirer  of  Luther,  boldly  defended  the  condemn- 
•ed  doctrine  from  the  same  pulpit,  and  indulged  in  a  scurri- 
lous invective  against  the  bishop.  The  king  summoned  the 
preacher  before  himself  and  a  commission  of  divines;  discuss- 
^  with  him  several  points  of  controverted  doctrine;  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  sign  a  recantation;  and  enjoined  him  to 
preach  on  the  same  subject  a  second  time  on  the  first  Sunday 
April  4.       ^^^  Easter.     Barnes  affected  to  obey..    He  read 

his  recantation  before  the  audience ;  publicly  asked 
pardon  of  Gardiner;  and  then,  proceeding  with  his  sermon, 
maintained  in  still  stronger  terms  the  very  doctrine  which  he 
had  recanted.  Irritated  by  this  insult,  the  king  committed 
him  to  the  Tower,  with  Garret  and  Jerome,  two  preachers 

*  See  the  depositions  of  the  king  sind  Cromwell  in  Burnet,  i.  Rec.  193 — 
197.  and  of  several  lords  in  Strype,  i.  Rcc  307—515. 
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whoy  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  had  thought  proper  to 
follow  his  example.*  ) 

*It  was  generally  believed  that  Henry's  resent-    cro„j^g|« 
ment  against  Barnes  would  beget  suspicions  of    speech  at 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  minister,  by  whom  Barnes    the  open- 
had  been  hitherto  protected:  and  so  confidently    jpffot  par- 
did  Cromwell's  enemies  anticipate  his  disgrace,     "*°*^**** 
that  his  two  principal  offices,  those  of  vicar  general  and  keeper 
of  the  privy  seal,  were  already,  according  to  report,  shared 
between  Tunstal  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Clarke  bishop  of 
Bath,  prelates  of  the  old  learning,  who  had  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  the  counciLt     The  king,  however,  subdued  or 
dissembled  his  suspicions:  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  public, 
Cromwell,  at  the  opening  of  parliament,'  took  his      .  ^.^  ^^ 
usual  seat  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  delivered  a 
royal  message.    It  was,  he  said,  with  sorrow  and  displeasure 
that  his  majesty  beheld  the  religious  dissentions  which  divided 
the  nation;  that  on  the  one  hand  presumption  and  liberty  of 
the  flesh,  on  the  other  attachment  to  ancient  errors  and  super- 
stitions,  had   generated    two  factions,    which  reciprocally 
branded  each  other  with  the  opprobrious  names  of  papists  and 
heretics:  that  both  abused  the  indulgence  which  of  his  great 
goodness  the  king  had  granted  them,  of  reading  the  scriptures 
m  their  native  tongue,  these  to  introduce  error,  those  to  up- 
hold superstition:  and  that  to  remedy  such  evils,  his  majesty 
had  appointed  two  committees  of  prelates  and  doctors,  one  to 
set  forth  a  pure  and  sincere  declaration  of  doctrine,  the  other 
to  determine  what  ceremonies  ought  to  be  retained,  what  to 
be  abolished;  had  strictly  commanded  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
with  the  judges  and  magistrates,  to  put  into  execution  the  laws 
already  made  respecting  religion ;  and  now  required  the  aid 
of  the  two  houses  to  enact  penalties  against  those,  who  should 
treat  with  irreverence,  or  explain  rashly  and  erroneously,  the 

holy  scriptures.! 

The  vicar  general  now  seemed  to  monopolize 
the  royal  favour.     He  obtained  a  grant  of  thirty    ^*  **,*'"' 
manors  belonging  to  suppressed  monasteries:  the 
title  of  eari  of  Essex  was  revived  in  his  favour:§     ^    jj  jg 
and  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain  was  added  to 
his  other  appointments.     He  continued  as  usual  to  conduct  in 
parliament  the  business  of  the  crown.     He  introduced  two 


•  Fox.  ii.  441—443.     Hall,  241.     Burnet,  i.  296.     Rec.  iii.  No.  xxii. 
t  Le  Grand,  i.  285.  t  Journals,  129. 

4  The  last  earl,  Henry  Bourchier,  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  March  12.    Stow,  578. 
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bills,  vcstine  the  property  of  the  knights  hoapitallers  in  (he 
j^  29       l^^^S'  ^^^  settling  a  competent  jointure  on  the 
^  queen :  and  he  pi*ocured  from  the  laity  the  almost 

unprecedented  subsidy  of  four  tenths  and  fifteenths,  besides 
ten  per  cent  on  their  income  from  lands,  and  five  per  cent 
on  their  goods:  and  from  the  clergy  a  grant  of  two  tenths, 
and  twenty  per  cent  on  their  incomes  for  two  years.^    So 
far  indeed  was  he  from  apprehending  the  fate  which  awaited 
him,  that  he  committed  to  the  Tower  the  bishop  of  Chiches- 
ter and  Dr.  Wilson,  on  a  charge  of  having  relieved  prisoners 
confined  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  threatened 
with  the  royal  displeasure  his  chief  opponents,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Winchester,  and  Bath.t 
But  Henry  in  the  mean  time  had  ascertained  that  Barnes 
was  the  confidential  agent  of  Cromwell;  that  he  had  been 
employed  in  secret  missions  to  Germany;  and  that  he  had 
been  the  real  negociator  of  the  late  marriage  with  Anne  of 
Cleves.     Hence  the  king  easily  persuaded  himself  that  the 
insrolence  of  the  agent  arose  from  confidence  in  the  protectioo 
of  the  patron:  that  his  vicar  general,  instead  of  watching  over 
the  purity  of  the  faith,  had  been  the  fautor  of  heretics:  and 
that  his  own  domestic  happiness  had  been  sacrificed  by  hk 
minister  to  the  interests  of  a  religious  faction.     He  now  re- 
collected that  when  he  proposed  to  -send  Anne  back  to  her 
brother,  he  had  been  dissuaded  by  Cromwell:  and  he  more- 
over concluded,  from  the  sudden  change  in  her  behavioor, 
that  his  intention  of  procuring  a  divorce  had  been  betrayed 
to  her  by  the  same  minister4    The  earl  seems  to  have  had 
J  nelO       ^^  suspicion  of  his  approaching  fate.     On  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  of  June  he  attended  in  his 
place  in  the  house' of  lords;  at  three  the  same  afternoon  he 
was  arrested  at  the  council  board  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
8on.§     The  offences  of  which  he  was  afterwards  accused,  may 
be  ranged  under  three  heads.     As  minister,  it  was  said,  that 
he  had  received  bribes,  and  encroached  on  the  royal  autho- 
rity by  issuing  commissionsi  pardoning  convicts,  and  granting 
licenses  for  me  exportation  of  prohibited  merchandise:  as 
vicar  general  he  was  charged  with  having  betrayed  his  duty 
by  not  only  holding  heretical  opinions  himself,  but  also  by 
protecting  heretical  preachers,  and  promoting  the  circulation 

•  Wilk.  Con.  850.  863.     St  32  Hen.  VIII.  50. 

t  Le  Grand,  i.  286.  See  also  a  letter  irom  the  biabop  of  Chichester  in 
the  Tower  to  (^ranmer,  dated  June  7»  in  Stiype,  i.  Rec.  357. 

i  Cromwell  acknowledged  that  he  had  advised  the  chanse  in  her  conduct: 
but  denied  that  he  had  done  so  after  the  kinp  had  connded  hia  secret  to 
him.     See  his  letter  in  Burnet,  ui.  Kec>  161.        §  Journals,  143. 
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of  heretical  books:  and  lastly,  to  fix  on  him  the  guilt  of  trea- 
son, it  was  alleged,  that  on  one  particular  occasion  he  had 
expressed  a  resolution  to  fight  against  the  king,  if  it  wer^ 
necessary,  in  support  of  his  religious  opinions.*    He  was 
confronted  at  his  request  with  his  accusers  in  presence  of  the 
royal  commissioners,  but  was  refused  the  benefit  of  a  public 
trial  before   his  peers,  t    The   court  preferred  to  proceed 
against  him  by  bill  of  attainder:  a  most  iniquitous  measure, 
but  of  which  he  had  no  right  to  complain,  as  he  had  been  the 
first  to  employ  it  against  others.     Cranmer  alone 
ventured  to  interpose  in  his  behalf:  but  his  letter    "^^^^j* 
to  the  king  was  penned  with  his  usual  timidity        June  i4. 
and  caution,  rather  enumerating  the  past  services 
of  Cromwell,  than  attempting  to  vindicate  him  from  the 
charge  on  which  he  had  been  arrested.}     Five        -       ^g 
days  later  the  archbishop  deemed  it  prudent  to  go 
along  with  the  stream,  and  on  the  second  and  third  readings 
gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  attainder.     The  bill  passed 
through  the  house  of  lords,  and  probably  through  the  house 
of  commons,  without  a  dissentient  voice. § 

The  disgrace  of  Cromwell  was  quickly  follow- 
ed by  the  divorce  of  the  queen.     On  the  first    Kingdi- 
communication  of  Henry's  intention  she  fainted     from  Anne. 
to  the  ground :  but  recovering  herself  was  per- 
suaded by  degrees  to  submit  the  question  to  the  decision  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  new  title  of  the  king's 
adopted  sister.     In   the   council  several  consultations  were 
held,  and  different  resolutions  were  taken.     At  first  great  re- 
liance had  been  placed  on  a  precontract  of  marriage  between 
the  princess  and  the  marquess  of  Lorraine :  but  when  it  was 
considered  that  both  parties  were  children  at  the  time,  and 
had  never  since  ratified  the  act  of  tlieir  parents,  this  plea  was 
abandoned:  and  it  was  determined  to  rest  the  king's  case  on* 
the  misrepresentation  which  had  been  made  to  him  as  to  her 


*  Mount  was  Instructed  to  Inform  the  German  princes  that  Cromwell  had 
threatened  to  strike  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  tl)e  man^  who  should  oppose 
the  reformation:  which  was  interpreted  to  mean  the  king.    Burnet,  iii.  162. 

f  See  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  letter,  Burnet,  iii.  Records,  74.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Cromwell  was  the  first  who  perished  in  consequence  of  his 
own  practice.  He  had  first  introduced  condemnation  by  act  of  attainder, 
without  trial,  in  the  case  of  the  countess  of  Salisbury:  but  she  wasstiU 
alive,  and  was  not  executed  tiU  the  year  after  the  execution  of  Cromwell. 
In  the  same  letter  the  duke  tells  us  that  Catharine  Howard,  though  his 
niece,  was  his  great  enemy:  an  assertion  which  does  not  confirm  the  sup- 
position of  Hume,  that  he  employed  her  to  ruin  Cromwell  by  her  insinua- 
tions to  Henry.  4  Herbert,  519. 

§  Journals,  146.     The  act  is  published  by  Burnet,  i.  Uecords,  iii.  xvi. 
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person^  and  the  want  of  consent  on  his  part  both  at  the  cele- 
bration, and  ever  since  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
.^^y  ^'  riage.*  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  the  chancellor, 
tbe  archbishop,  and  four  other  peers  successively  addressed 
the  house  of  lords.  It  had  been  their  lot,  they  said,  to  be  in- 
strumental in  negociating  the  late  marriage :  it  was  now  tfieir 
duty  to  state  that  from  more  recent  information  they  doubted 
its  validity.  In  such  a  case,  where  the  succession  to  the 
crown  was  concerned,  too  great  security  could  not  be  ob- 
tained :  wherefore  they  moved  that  all  the  particulars  should, 
with  the  royal  permission,  be  laid  before  the  clergy  in  convo- 
cation, and  their  decision  as  to  the  validity  or  invalidity  of 
the  marriage  should  be  required.  A  deputation  was  next  re- 
quested and  obtained  from  the  lower  house  :  and  the  temporal 
lords  and  commoners  proceeding  to  the  palace,  humbly  soli- 
cited the  king's  permission  to  submit  to  his  consideration  a 
subject  of  great  delicacy  and  impK)rtance.  Henry  assented, 
observing  that  they  would  propose  to  him  nothing  which  was 
unreasonable  or  unjust.  Having  heard  their  petition  from 
the  mouth  of  the  chancellor  he  replied:  that  it  was  indeed 'an 
important  question:  but  that  he  could  refuse  nothine  to  the 
estates  of  the  realm  :  that  the  clergy  were  learned  and  pious, 
and  would,  he  had  no  doubt,  come  to  an  upright  decision: 
and  that,  as  far  as  regarded  himself,  he  was  ready  to  answer 
any  question  which  might  be  put  to  him;  for  he  had  no  other 
object  in  view,  but  the  glory  of  God,  the  welfare  of  the  realmiy 
and  the  triumph  of  truth,  t 

By  the  convocation  the  inquiry  was  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  the  two  archbishops,  of  four  bishops,  and 
eight  divines;  who  either  found  the  materials  ready  to  their 
hands,  or  were  urged  to  extraordinary  diligence  by  the  known 
wish  of  the  monarch.     To  receive  depositions,^  to  examine 
witnesses,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  case,  to  form  their  re- 
port, and  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  whole  body,  was  the 
work  of  but  two  short  days.     Not  a  voice  was  heard  in  favour 
of  the  marriage:  it  was  unanimously  pronounced 
^"y  '        void  on  the  following  grounds; — 
1.  There  was  no  certainty  that  the  alleged  precontract  be- 


*  Dr.  Clarke  had  been  sent  to  open  the  business  to  the  duke  of  Cleres: 
and  before  his  arrival  received  no  fewer  than  tfcuree  sets  of  instructions^  each 
differing  from  the  other.     See  Herbert,  520,  621. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  p.  153.  It  is  amusing  that  the  whole  of  this  fiuve  is 
de8cribe<i,  just  as  it  would  be  acted,  in  a  letter  from  the  council  to  Clarke* 
dated  July  3,  three  days  before  it  took  place.    Herb.  521 . 

t  They  have  been  published,  partly  by  Burnet,  i.  Rcc.  193. 197,  and  part- 
ly by  Strype,  i.  Rec.  307— 315. 
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tween  Anne  and  the  marquess  of  Lorraine  had  been  revoked 
in  due  form  of  law:  and  in  consequence  the  validity  of  her 
subsequent  marriage  with  Henry  was,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
her  issue  by  him  would  be^  doubtful. 

2.  The  king  had  required  that  this  difficulty  should /be  re- 
moved previously  to  his  marriage.  It  might  be  considered 
a9  an  indispensable  condition*:  whence  it  was  inferred  that  as 
the  condition  had  failed,  the  marriage,  which  depended  on 
that  condition,  must  be  void. 

3.  It  was  contended  that,  if  Henry  had  selected  Anne  for 
.  his  wife,  he  had  been  deceived  by  exaggerated  accounts  of 

her  beauty;  if  he  had  solemnized  his  nuptials  with  her,  he 
had  been  compelled  by  reasons  of  state :  but  he  had  never 
given  that  real  consent  which  was  necessary  to  impart  force 
to  the  contract,  either  by  any  internal  act  of  the  will  during 
the  ceremony,  or  after  the  ceremony  by  the  consummation 
of  the  marriage.  It  is  not  possible  that  such  arguments  could 
satisfy  the  reason  of  the  members.  From  the  benefit  of  the 
two  first  Henry  had  excluded  himself  by  his  own  act  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  celebration  of  the  ceremony:  and  the  last,  were 
it  admitted  in  its  full  extent,  would  at  once  deprive  of  force 
every  treaty  between  sovereign's.  But  the  clergy,  in  convo- 
cation, like  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  were  the 
obsequious  slaves  of  their  master.  The  first  decided  in  obe- 
dicnce  to  his  will:  the  second  passed  an  act  confirming  that 
decision;  and  then  assimilating  the  marriage  of  Henry  with 
Anne,tq  his  former  marriages  with  his  first  and  second  queens, 
they  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  treason  every  man,  who 
should  presume  to  believe  or  judge  that  it  was  lawful  and 
valid.  The  queen  cheerfully  submitted  to  her  lot:  and  a 
yearly  income  of  three  thousand  pounds,  widi.^the  palace  of 
Richmond  for  her  residence,  amply  indemniflid  her  for  the 
loss  of  a  capricious  and  tyrannical  husband."^ 

The  session  was  now  hastening  to  a  close,  and  little  pro- 
gress had  been  made  by  the  committees  appointed  at  the  re- 
commendation of  Cromwell,  to  frame  a  declaration  of  doc- 
trine for  the  belief,  and  an  order  of  ceremonies  for  the 
worship,  of  the  English  church.  To  give  the  authority  of 
parliament  to  their  subsequent  labours,  it  was  enacted  that 
such  ordinances  as  they  or  the  whole  clergy  of  England  should 
afterwards  publish  with  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the 

♦  Wilk,  Con.  iii.  850—855.  St.  32  Hen.  VIll.  25.  The  statute  averts 
liiat  Anne  bcnielf,  after  tlie  deci»ioii  of  tlie  convocation,  acknowledgfed  that 
she  had  not  been  carnally  known  by  the  king:  Henry  himself  asserts  the 
same  in  his  deposition^  and  gives  his  reasons. 
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king,  should  be  fully  believed,  obeyed,  and  performed^  uader 
the  penalties  to  be  therein  expressed.  At  the  same  time  the 
rigour  of  the  statute  of  the  six  articles  was  mitigated  in  that 
clause,  which  regarded  the  incontinence  of  priests  or  nuos; 
and  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods  was  substituted  in  place  of 
the  penalty  of  death.* 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrest,  Cromwell  had 
^f*cf"^*^"  laboured  without  ceasing  to  save  his  life.  He  de- 
^^11^  nied  with  the  strongest  asseverations  that  he  was 

a  traitor,  or  a  sacramentary^  or  a  heretic:  he  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  occasionally  transgressed  the  limits  of  his 
authority,  but  pleaded  in  excuse  the  number  of  the  oflSces 
which  he  held,  and  the  impropriety  of  troubling  at  every 
moment  the  royal  ear:  he  descended  with  seeming  cheerful- 
ness to  every  submission,  every  disclosure  which  was  re- 
quired of  him:  he  painted  in  striking  colours  his  forlorn  and 
miserable  condition,  and  solicited  for  mercy  in  terms  the  most 
pathetic,  and  perhaps  more  abject  than  became  his  character.t 
Unfortunately  among  his  papers  had  been  found  his  clandes* 
tine  correspondence  with  the  princes  of  Germany  :J  the  king 
would  listen  to  no  plea  in  favour  of  a  man  who  had  betrayed 
July  24         ^^^  confidence  to  strangers:  and  on  the  sixth  day 

after  the  bill  of  attainder  had  received  the  ro3'aI 
J  I  c^g         assent,  he  was  led  to  execution.     On  the  scaffold 

he  asked  pardon  of  his  sovereign,  and  admitted 
that  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  error :  but  protested 
that  he  had  returned  to  the  truth,  and  should  die  in  the  pro- 
fession of  the  catholic  faith,  meaning  probably  that  faitii  which 
was  now  established  by  law.§  If  a  tear  weice  shed  at  his  death, 
it  was  in  secret,  and  by  the  preachers  who  had  been  sheltered 
under  his  ppolection.  The  nobility  rejoiced  to  be  freed  from 
the  control  of  a  man,  who  by  cunning  and  servility  had  raised 
himself  from  the  shop  of  a  fuller  to  the  highest  seat  in  the 
house  of  lords:  the  friends  of  the  church  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  fall  of  its  most  dangerous  enemy :  and  the  whole 
nation  considered  his  blood  as  an  atonement  for  the  late  enor- 
mous and  impolitic  tax,  imposed  at  a  time  when  the  king  had 
incurred  no  extraordinary  expense,  and  when  the  ti'easury 

•  St.  32  Hen.  VIU.  10.26. 

\  See  his  letters  to  Henry,  Burnet,  i.  Rec.  193.  iii.Ilec.  161*  The  reatTer 
wiU  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  oaths,  &c.  with  which  he  maintains  his 
innocence.  •*  May  God  confound  him,  may  the  vengeance  of  God  light 
upon  him,  may  all  the  devils  in  hell  confound  him,"  and  similar  impreca- 
tions continiisdly  recur. 

i  Marillac,  apud  le  Grand,  ii.  215. 

^  Hall.  242.     Stow,  580. 
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was  filled,  or  supposed  to  be  filled,  with  the  spoils  of  the  sup- 
pressed monasteries. 

Tivo  days  later  the  citizens  were  summoned  to 
behold  an  execution  of  a  more  singular  descrip-    ^^^  *^** 
tion.    By  law  the  catholic  and  the  protestant  were 
now  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  respect  to  capital  punish* 
ment.     If  to  admit  the  papal  supremacy  was  treason,  to  re- 
ject the  papal  creed  was  heresy.     The  one  could  be  expiated 
only  by  the  halter  and  the  knife :  the  other  led  the  offender 
to  the  stake  and  the  faggot.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  German 
reformers  pleaded  in  favour  of  their  English  brethren;  and 
that  Melancthon  in  a  long  letter  presumed  to  question  the 
royal  infallibility.     The  king  continued  to  hold  with  a  steady 
hand  the  balance  between  the  two  parties.     Durin«;  the  par- 
liament Powel,  Abel,  and  Featherstone  had  been  attainted  for 
denying  the  supremacy;  Barnes,  Garret,  and  Jerome  for 
maintaining  heterodox  opinions.*     They  were  now  coupled, 
catholic  ahd  protestant,  on  the  same  hurdle;  drawn  together 
from  the  Tower  to  Smithfield,  and   while   the      ju]y3o 
former  were  hanged  and  quartered  as  traitors,  the 
latter  were  consumed  in  the  flames  as  heretic?.     Still,  if  we 
consider  the  persecuting  policy  of  the  age,  and  the  sanguinary 
temper  of  the  king,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  from  this  pe- 
riod fewer  persons  suGTered,  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  commissions,  indeed,  which  Crpmwell  had  meniioned  at 
the  opening  of  parliament,  were  issued,  inquests  were  taken, 
and  informations  laid:  but  terror  had  taught  men  to  suppress 
their  real  sentiments:  and  of  the  men  whuse  imprudence 
brought  them  under  suspicion,  the  least  guilty  were  dismissed 
on  their  recognisances  for  each  other:  and  most  of  the  rest 
embraced  the  benefit  of  abjuration  granted  by  the  laW«f 

Henry  did  not  long  remain  a  widower  after  his 
divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves.     The  lords  humbly     King  mar- 
besought  him,  as  he  tendered  the  welfare  of  his    tharine" 
people,  to  venture  on  a  fifth  marriage,  in  the  hope     Howard, 
that  God  would  bless  him  with  more  numerous 
isssue:  and  within  a  month  Catharine,  daughter  to       ^      g 
the  late  lord  Edmund  Howard,  and  niece  to  the 

*  These  three  did  not  maintain  any  doctrines  against  tlie  six  articles,  but 
(if  we  may  judge  from  their  recantation,)  that  the  man  who  has  been  jus- 
tified, cannot  fall  from  grace,  that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  pardon  offences,  that  good  works  are  not  profitable  to  salvation, 
and  that  the  laws  are  not  to  be  obeyed  for  conscience'  sake  Sec  the  re- 
cantation,  Burnet,  i.  Rec.  iii.  No.  xxii. 

t  During  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign,  Fox  reckons  ten  jirotestants, 
Dodd  fourteen  catholics,  who  suffered,  after  those  mentioned  aborc. 
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duke  of  Norfolk,  appeared  at  court  with  the  title  of  queen. 
Catharine  had  been  educated  under  the  care  of  the  domg^ 
dutchess  of  Norfolk,  and  first  attracted  the  royal  notiee  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  She  possessed 
nothing  of  that  port  and  dignity,  which  Henry  hud  hitherts 
required.  But  her  figure,  though  smaU,  was  regaiar:  her 
superior  beauty  was  universally  admitted:  and  by  **  a.  notiUe 
appearance  of  honour,  cleanness,  and  maidenly  behavkwi' 
she  won  the  king's  heart "i^  For  more  than  twelve  months 
he  continued  to  lavish  on  her  tokens  of  the  warmest  afieetioD: 
but  the  events  which  led  to  her  elevation,  had  made  the  le- 
ibrmers  her  enemies;  and  while  she  accompanied  the  king  ia 
his  progress  to  York,  a  plot  was  woven  by  their  iDdustrj, 
which  brought  the  young  queen  to  the  scaffold,  and  weakened 
the  ascendency  of  the  reigning  party. 

From  the  testimony  of  a  female  servant,  Cnn- 
Sheisftc-        „jgj.  jjgjj  discovered,  that  Catharine^  whik  slic 

continency.'  ^^  J®^  ^  single  woman,  had  frequently  yieUed 
*  to  the  solicitations  of  Dereham,  a  gentleman  ia 
the  service  of  her  grandmother.  He  immediately  consulted 
his  friends,  the  chancellor  and  the  earl  of  Hertford;  and  it 
was  determined  that,  on  the  king's  return,  the  important  but 
dangerous  secret  should  be  disclosed  to  him  by  the  archbishopL 
^  .  Henry  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  at  the  eommum- 
cation.  Dereham  acknowledged  the  fact:  and  the 
queen  herself,  though  she  denied  it  before  the  lords  of  the 
council,  was  induced  the  same  night  to  sign  a  confession  by 
the  persuasion  of  the  archbishop.t  But  this  discovery,  hour* 
ever  it  might  distress  the  feelings  of  Henry,  could  hardly 
supply  grounds  for  a  divorce  or  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Tlw 
queen  was  again  subjected  to  a  rigorous  interrogatory  bef(»c 
Cranmer:  every  attempt  to  establish  a  precontract  between 
her  and  Dereham  failed :%  and,  as  a  last  resource,  a  most  mi- 
nute inquiry  was  made  into  her  conduct  since  her  marriage 
with  the  king.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  she  had  taken 
Dereham  into  her  service:  and  that  a  gentleman  of  the  privy 
chamber  (probably  a  maternal  relation),§  of  the  name  of  Cul< 
pepper,  who  had  formerly  been  mentioned  as  her  intended 
husband,  had,  when  the  court  was  at  Lincoln,  remained  in  the 
same  room  with  her  and  the  lady  Rochford  for  more  than 
three  hours  in  the  night  time.     These  circumstances  seemed 

*  Letter  of  the  council,  apud  Herb.  532.  ParvissVma  puclla.  Apud  Bum^ 
iii.  147. 
,    t  '*!•  532— S35. 

i  See  this  examination  in  nurnet,  iii.  Kec.  \7l. 

§  Her  mother's  name  was  Culpepper.     Id.  535. 
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Nov.  31. 


Dec.  10. 


to  afford  presumptions  of  guilt  Both  Dereham 
and  Culpepper  were  tried^convicted  and  executed : 
and  the  lord  William  Howard,  his  wife,  four  men 
and  fiye  women,  were  condemned  in  the  penal- 
ties of  misprision  of  treason,  because  tifey  had  not  revealed 
the  previous  incontinency  of  the  queen. 

To  determine  the  fate  of  Cathiirine  herself,  a 
new  parliament  was  summoned:  and  a  bill  was    ^oi^- 
introduced  to  attaint  her  and  the  lady  Rochford    ^'^542.' 
of  treason,  and  the  dowager  dutchess  of  Norfolk,      j^^^.  21. 
the  countess  of  Bridgewater,  and  the  other  per- 
sons already  mentioned,  of  misprision  of  treason.     It  seems, 
however,  that  either  a  strong  opposition  had  been 
made  in  the  council,  or  that  the  mind  of  Henry        *"'     ' 
was  still  undecided.     A  week  passed  before  any  notice  was 
taken  of  the  bill :  and  then  a  deputation  of  lords  was  appoint- 
ed to  wait  on  Catharine  in  the  Tower,  and  exhort  her  to  speak 
without  deceit  or  apprehension:  the  king  was  merciful,  and 
the  laws  were  just:  if  she  could  prove  her  innocence,  her  hus- 
band would  rejoice:  if  not,  the  truth  at  least  would  be  accept- 
able to  him.    But  two  days  later  another  course  waspursued* 
The  same  deputation  was  instructed  to  wait  on  Henry,  and 
exhort  him  to  bear  his  misfortune  with  resignation,  to  allow 
the  two  houses  to  proceed  with  the  bill,  and  to  give  his  assent 
by  letters  patent,  that  he  might  spare  himself  the  pain  of  hear* 
ing  the  recital  of  the  offences  committed  by  his  wife.     The 
king  granted  their  prayer:  after  another  delay  the       p  u  « 
bill  passed  the  lorm  in  three  days,  the  commons  ^ 

in  two;  and  was  brought  to  the  house  by  the  chancellor  sign- 
ed by  Henry,  and  wim  the  great  seal  appended  to  it     The 
commons  were  now  summoned :  and,  in  the  short      p  u  11 
interval  before  their  arrival,  the  lords  of  the  de- 
putation delivered  the  queen^s  answer,  which  had  been  hither- 
to withheld.  She  acknowledged  that  she  had  offended  against 
God,  the  king,  and  the  nation;  but  hoped  thai  her  guilt  would 
not  be  visited  on  her  brothers  and  family;  and  begged  as  a 
last  favour,  the  permission  to  divide  a  part  of  her  clothes 
among  her  maids.  *     Two  days  afterwards  both 
the  ladies  suffered.     Catharine  confessed  and  de-    -^"^  5*^" 
plored  the  disorders  of  her  former  life;  but  as-       p^j,*  13 
serted  on  her  hope  of  salvation,  and  called  God 
and  his  angels  to  witness  the  truth  of  her  assertion,  that  she 
had  never  been  unfaithful  to  the  bed  of  her  husband  and  lord.t 

•  Lords'  Journals,  171, 172.  176. 

t  Burnet,  i.  313.    I  am  inclined  to  give  credit  to  her  asseitions.    The 
confession  which  she  niade  to  the  lords  may  refer  only  to  her  irreg\i]arities 
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To  attaint  without  trial  had  now  become  customary:  bat  to 
prosecute  and  punish,  for  that  which  had  not  been  made  a 
criminal  offence  by  any  law^  was  hitherto  unprecedented.  To 
give,  therefore,  some  countenance  to  these  severities,  it  was 
enacted  in  the  very  bill  of  attainder  that  every  woman,  aboot 
to  be  married  to  the  king  or  any  of  his  successors,  not  being 
a  maid,  should  disclose  her  disgrace  to  him  under  the  penally 
of  treason;  that  all  other  persons  knowing  the  fact  and  not 
disclosing  it,  should  be  subject  to  the  lesser  penalty  of  mis- 
prision 01  treason;  and  that  the  queen,  or  wife  of  the  prince, 
who  should  move  another  person  to  commit  adultery  with  her, 
should  suffer  as  a  traitor.* 

The  king's  attention  was  now  chiefly  directed 
Restraint  on  to  his  duties  as  head  of  the  church.  He  had  for- 
^f^tl'**^*"^  merly  sanctioned  the  publication  of  an  English 
scriptures.      version  of  the  Bible,  and  granted  permission  to  all 

his  subjects  to  read  it  at  their  leisure:  but  it  hid 
been  represented  to  him,  that  even  the  authorized  version  wsi 
disfigured  by  unfaithful  renderings,  and  contaminated  with 
notes  calculated  to  mislead  the  ignorant  and  unwary:  and  that 
the  indiscriminate  lecture  of  the  holy  volumes  had  not  only 
generated  a  race  of  teachers  who  promulgated  doctrines  the 
most  strange  and  contradictory,  but  had  taught  ignorant  meo 
to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the. inspired  writings  in  alehouses 
and  taverns,  till,  heated  with  controversy  and  liquor,  they 
burftt  into  injurious  language,  and  provoked  each  other  to 

breaches  of  the  peace.     To  remedy  the  first  of 
•  April.         these  evils  it  was  enacted,  that  the  version  of 

Tyndal  should  be  disused  altogether  as  "  crafty, 
false,  and  untrue,"  and  that  the  authorized  translation  shoukl 
be  published  without  note  or  comment:  to  obviate  the  second, 
the  permission  of  reading  the  Bible  to  others  in  public  was 
revoked:  that  of  reading  it  to  private  families  was  confined  to 
persons  of  the  rank  of  lords  or  gentlemen:  and  that  of  reading 
it  personally  and  in  secret  was  granted  only  to  men  who 

before  marriage,  and  her  concealment  of  them  from  Ueniy;  and  it  is  erident 
from  the  attainder  itself  th.it  no  act  of  adultei^'  could  be  proved  against  her. 
It  merely  infers  that  she  iiad  committed,  or  intended  to  commit  it.  As  to 
Lady  Uocliford,  her  only  crime  was  a  participation  in  the  presumed  guihof 
Catharine  by  introducinii;'  Culpepper,  and  remaining  in  company  with  him 
and  tlie  queen.  I  fear  that  both  were  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Anne  Bo* 
leyn.  I'he  story  of  these  unfortunate  women  is  misrepresented  both  by 
SmoUet  and  flume.  It  is  not  true  that  Dereham  and  Mannock  accused  lady 
Itochford  of  being  Catharine*s  confidant  in  their  amours  with  her:  neither 
did  Culpepper  spend  the  night  with  the  queen  alone;  nor  is  there  any  proof 
that  tlicv  bchavo<l  improperlv  at  their  execution. 
•  St.  33  IlcM.  VIIl.  21. 
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were  householders,  and  to  females  of  noble  or  gentle  birth. 
Any  other  woman,  or  any  artificer,  apprentice,  journeymani 
servant  or  labourer,  who  should  presume  to  open  the  saored 
volume,  was  made  liable  for  each  offence  to  one  month's  im- 
prisonment* 

It  was  not,  however,  the  king^s  intention  to 
leave  the  flock  committed  to  his  charge  without     Ei-uditiim 
a  competent  supply  of  spirittial  food.     The  reader    2an  man.*' 
will  recollect  that  Cromwell   in   1540  had  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  two  committees  of  prelates,  and 
theologians  to  compose  a  new  code  of  doctrine  and  ceremo- 
nies.    Certain  questions  had  been  proposed  to  each  person 
separately,  and  their  answers  were  collated  and  laid  before 
the  king.t    To  make  the  new  work  as  perfect  as  was  possible, 
three  vears  were  employed:  it  was  at  last  published  with  the 
title  01  ^^  A  necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  christned 
Main:''  and,  to  distinguish  it  from  <^the  Institution,"  the 
former  exposition  of  the  same  subject,  it  was  called  the  king's 
book.     It  is  more  full,  but  teaches  the  same  doctrines,  with 
the  addition  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  sufiSciency  of  com- 
munion under  one  kind.     The  new  creed  was 
approved  by  both  houses  of   convocation,:!:  all      Ap™30. 


*  St  34  Hen.  VIII.  1.  The  king  at  the  same  time  was  authorized  to 
make  any  alterations  in  this  act,  which  he  might  deem  proper. 

f  Of  these  answers  some  have  been  published:  others  are  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum  (Gleop.  E.  5).  Those  by  Cranmer  prore  that  oip 
every  subject  he  had  made  a  greater  proficiency  in  the  new  learning  than 
any  of  his  coadjutors:  but  his  opinion  respecting  orders  appears  extremely 
singular,  when  we  recollect  that  he  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
king,  he  says,  must  have  spiritual  as  well  as  civil  officers,  and  of  course  has 
a  right  to  appoint  them;  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  the  people  appointed, 
because  they  had  no  christian  king,  but  occasionally  accepted  suqh  as  might 
be  recommended  to  them  by  the  apostles,  "  of  their  own  voluutai-y  will,  and 
not  for  any  superiority  that  Uie  aposUes  had  over  them;"  in  the  appointment 
of  bishops  and  priests,  as  in  that  of  civil  officers,  some  ceremonies  are  to  be 
used,  **  not  of  necessity  but  for  good  order  and  seemely  fashion:"  neverthe- 
less **  he,  who  is  appointed  bishop  or  priest,  needetli  no  consecration  by 
the  scripture;  for  election  or  appointing  thereto  is  sufficient."  Aware, 
however,  that  it  was  ^fficult  to  reconcile  these  principles  with  the  declara- 
tion which  he  had  signed  the  preceding  year  (Wilk.  Con.  iii.  832),  or  with 
such  as  he  might  be  compelled  to  sign  hereafter,  he  very  prudently  added, 
<<this  b  mine  opinion  and  sentence  at  this  present:  which  nevertheless  I 
do  not  temerariously  define,  but  refer  the  judgment  thereof  to  your  ma- 
jesty." Strype,  79.  App.  p.  48.  52.  Burnet,  i.  Coll.  p.  201.  Collier,  ii. 
Records,  xlix.  % 

i  Wilk.  Con.  iii.  868.  As  if  it  were  meant  to  probe  to  the  quick  the  sia- 
cccity  of  the  prelates  suspected  of  leaning  to  the  new  doctrines,  the  chap- 
ter": on  the  two  obnoxious  tenets  of  transubstantiattoi|  a  id  communion 
under  one  kind,  were  subjected  to  the  revision  and  applobation  of  the 
.irchbibhop,  and  the  bialiopi  of  Westrauisler,  SaliAbui-v,  Kochcater,  xmX 
Vol..  VI.  30 
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writings  or  books  in  oppoaitioii  to  it  were  prohilHted:  and 
by  the  archbishop  it  was  ordered  to  be  published  in  every 
diocese,  and  studied  and  followed  by  every  preacher.^  FroB 
that  period  till  the  accession  of  the  next  sovereign,  ^  the  king^ 
book"  continued  to  be  the  only  authorized  standard  of  English 
orthodoxy. 

Herefordt  three  of  whom  were  rcformera.    Per  ipioft  expositm, 
ct  recogniU.    Ibid. 
*  Strype,  100. 


•    J' 
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CHAP.  V. 

STATUTES    RESPECTING    WALES TRANSACTIONS    IN  IRELAND-— «NB- 

GOCIATIONS  AND  WAR  WITH  SCOTLAND— RUPTURE  WITH  FRANCB 
— •PEACE— O-AXES— DEPRECIATION  OF  THE  CURRENCY— -C RAM- 
MER—G  A  RDINER^^ING's  LAST  ILLNESS— EXECUTION  OF  THE 
KARL  OF  SURREY— ATTAINDER  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK- 
DEATH  OF  HENRY— HIS  CHARACTER— ^SUBSERVIENCY  OF  THE 
PARLIAMENl^— DOCTRINE  OF  PASSIVE  'OBEDIENCE— SERVILITY 
OF  RELIGIOUS  PARTIES. 

That  the  reader  might  follow  without  interruption  the 
progress  of  the  reformation  in  England^  I  have  confined  his 
attention  in  the  preceding  pages  to  those  occurrences,  which 
had  an  immediate  tendency  to  quicken  or  restrain  the  spirit 
of  religious  innovation.  The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted 
to  matters  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy:  1.  The  extension 
of  the  English  jurisprudence  throughout  the  principality  of 
Wales:  2.  The  rebellibn  and  pacification  of  Ireland:  3.  The 
negociations  and  hostilities  between  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland:  and  4.  The  war,  which  Henry  declared  against 
<<his  good  brother,  and  perpetual  ally,''  the  king  of  France. 
These  events  will  lead  us  to  the  close  of  the  king's  reign. 

1.  As  Henry  was  descended  from  the  Tudors, 
a  Welsh  family,  he  naturally  directed  his  atten*        www. 
lion  to  the  native  country  of  his  paternal  ancestors.    It  might 
be  divided  into  two  portions,  that  which  had  been  originiuly 
conquered  by  the  arms  of  his  predecessors,  and  thit  which 
had  been  won  by  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  indi* 
viduals,  afterwards  called  the  lords  marchers.    The  former 
had  been  apportioned  into  shires,  and  was  governed  bv  the 
laws  of  England:  the  latter  comprised  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  districts  or  lordships,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  first 
conquerors,  and  formed  so  many  distinct  and  independent 
jurisdictions.     From  them  the  king's  writs,  and  the  kin|f0 
officers,  were  excluded.     They  acknowledged  no  other  laws 
or  customs  than  their  own.     The  lords,  like  so  many  counts 
palatine,  had  their  own  courts,  civil  and  criming},  appointed 
their  own  officers  ana  judges,  punished  or  phoned  ofiences 
according  to  their  pleasure,  and  received  all llie  emoluments 
arising  from  the  administration  of  justice  within  their  respec- 
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tive  domains.  But  the  great  evil  was,  that  this  muUitude  of 
petty  and  separate  jurisdictions,  by  holding  out  the  prospect 
of  impunity,  proved  an  incitement  to  crime.  The  most  atro- 
cious offender,  if  he  could  only  flee  from  the  scene  of  his 
transgression,  and  purchase  the  p|ptection  of  a  neighbouriog 
lord,  was  sheltered  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and  at  liberty 
to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  dishonesty  or  revenge. 

The  king,  however,  put  an  end  to  this  mischievous  and 
anomalous  state  of  things.  In  1536  it  wns  enacted,  that  the 
whole  of  Wales  should  thenceforth  be  united  and  incorporat- 
ed with  the  realm  of  England;  that  all  the  natives  should  en- 
joy and  inherit  the  same  rights,  liberties,  and  laws,  which 
were  enjoyed  aild  inherited  by  others  die  king's  subjects; 
that  the  custom  of  gavelkind  should  cease;  that  the  several 
lordships'  marchers  should  be  annexed  to  the  neighbouring 
counties;  that  all  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  should  be 
appointed  by  the  king's  letters  patent;  that  no  lord  should 
have  the  power  to  par^  n  any  treason,. murder,  or  felony, 
committed  within  his  loi  hip;  and  that  the  different  shires 
in  Wales,  with  one  boron  •  in  each,  should  return  members 
to  parliament.  Most  of  tncse  regulations  were  extended  to 
the  county  palatine  of  Chester.^ 

2.   During  the  more  early  part  of  Henry's 
Ireland.       ^^^^  ^^  tranquillity  of  his  Irish  subjects  had 
been  repeiatedly  disturbed  by  the  jealousy  of  two  rival  fiuni- 
lies,  the  Fitzgeralds  and  the  BuUers,  under  their  req>eeUve 
chief8,%the  earls  of  Kildare,  and  of  Ormond  or  Ossory.    That 
he  might  extinguish  or  repress  these  hereditary  feuds,  Wol- 
sey  determined  to  intrust  the  government  to  the  more  impar- 
tial sway  of  an  English  nobleman,  and  the  young  earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  was  removed 
April.        ^^^  ^^^  office  of  lord  deputy,  to  make  place  for 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk. 
During  two  years  the  English  governor  overawed  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  Irish  lords  by  the  vigour  of  his  administration, 
1522         ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  esteem  of  the  natives  by  his  hoapt- 
l^l^l,'         tality  and  munificence.     But  when  Henry  de- 
clared war  against  France,  Surrey  was  recalled  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army:  and  the  government  of  Ire- 
ladAd  was  conferred  on  Butler,  sari  of  Ossory.     Ossory  was 
soon  compelled  to  resign  it  to  Kildare:  Kildare  transmitted 
it  to  sir  William  Skefiington,  an  English  knight:  and  Skeff- 


*  St.  27  Hen.  ViTi  7.  24-  26.  In  the  county  of  Merioneth  there  was  no 
borough  which  returned  ft  member,  but  in  that  of  Perabroke  there  were 
two,  Pembroke  and  Haverfordwest. 
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ington^  after  a  short  interval,  replaced  it  in  the  bands  of  his 
immediate  predecessor.  Thus  Kildare  saw  him- 
aolf  for  the  third  time  invested  with  the  chief 
authority  in*  the  island :  but  no  longer  awed  by  the  frowns  of 
Wolsey,  wh<3^  had  fallen  idlD  disgrace,  he  indulged  in  s«ch 
acts  of  extrafngance,  that  his  very  friends  attributed  them  to 
occasional  derangements  of  intellect. 

The  complaints  of  the  Butlers  induced  Henry  to  call  the 
deputy  to  London,  and  to  confine  him  in  the  Tower.     At  his 
departure  the  reins  of^goverojuient  dropped  into  the  hands  of 
his  son,  the  lord  TholmaS;  a  young  man  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  generous,  violent,  and  brave.*    His  credulity  was  de- 
ceived by  a  false  report  that  his  fiather  had  been 
beheaded :  and  his  resentment  urged  him  to  the       Kebellion 
fatal  resolution  of  bidding  defiance  to  his  sove-      *^Si^^' 
reign.     At  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  forty  fol-      j^j^^  {l. 
lowers  he  presented  himself  before  the  council; 
resigned  the  sword  of  state,  the  emblem  of  his  authority;  and 
in  a  loud  tone  declared  war  against  Henry  VHI.  king  of  Eng- 
land.    Cromer,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  catching  him  by  the 
hand,  most  earnestly  besought  him  not  to  plunge  himself  and 
his  family  into  irremediable  ruin:  but  the  voice  of  the  prelate 
A       was  drowned  in  the  strains  of  an  Irish  minstrel,  who,  in  his 
^  native  tongue,  called  on  the  hero  to  revenge  the  blood  of  his 

father:  and  the  precipitate  youth,  unfurling  the  standard  of 
rebellion,  commenced  his  career  with  laying  waste  the  rich 
district  of  Fingal.  A  gleam  of  success  cast  a  temporary  ly^- 
tre  on  his  arms :  and  his  revenge  was  gratified  with  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  supposed  accuser  of  his  father,  Allen,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  was  surprised  and  put  to  death  by 
the  Geraldines.     He  now  sent  an  agent  to  the  em-  ^ 

peror  to  demand  assistance  against  the  man,  who  by  divorcing 
'  Catharine  had  insulted  the  honour  of  the  imperial  family;  and 

wrote  to  the  pope,  oflTering  to  protect  with  his  sword  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  against  an  apostate  prince,  and  to  hold 
the  crown  of  Ireland  of  the  holy  see  by  the  payment  of  a  year- 
ly tribute.  But  fortune  quickly  deserted  him.  He  was  re- 
pulsed from  the  walls  of  Dublin  by  the  valour  or  ^^  ^/r 
despair  of  the  citizens:  Skeffineton,  the  new  depu-  ' 

ty,  opposed  to  his  undiscipH&ed  followers  a  numerous  bo^^^f 
veterans:  hisstrongcastleof  Maynooth  opened  itsgatesthrougK 
treachery  or  compulsion:  and  the  lord  Leonard  Gray  hunted 
the  ill-fated  insurgent  into  the  fastnesses  of  Mun- 
ster.     Here  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  offered      March  23 
to  submit :  and  having  previously  stipulated  for  a 

♦  Hall,  226      Herbert.  415. 
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full  pardon,  he  dismiaaed  his  followers,  accompaDied  the  vic- 
tor to  Dublin,  and  thence  sailed  for  England,  that  he  mif^t 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign.*    But  Henry,  dis- 
regarding the  faith  of  treaties,  ordered  him  to  be 
^^^  conducted  to  the  Toiler,  where  he  jus  joined  by 

his  five  uncles,  whom  the  lord  Gi:ay  had  perfid^^^'y  appre- 
hended at  a  banquet:  and,  after  a  long  confinement,  all  six, 
though  three  had  never  joined  in  the  rebellion,  were  behead- 
ed for  the  crime  of  treason.!  His  father  had  al- 
Feb  3.  I'^dy  died  of  a  bii%||pn  heart :  and  the  only  sor- 
viver  of  the  family  wasf  Gerald,  a  brother  of 
Thomas,  twelve  years  of  age,  wh&m  his  aunt  had  clandes- 
tinely conveyed  into  France.  Driven  thence  at  the  requin- 
tion  of  Henry,  she  sought  with  her  charge  an  asylum  in  Flan- 
ders: but  the  hatred  of  the  king  pursued  her  thither;  and  as 
her  last  resource,  she  solicited  the  protection  of  cardinal  Pole, 
who  received  his  kinsman  with  pleasure,  watched  over  his 
education,  and  k^t  him  in  his  family,  till  he  at  length  re- 
covered the  honours  and  the  estates  of  his  ancestors,  the  former 
earls  of  Eildare.  j:  r ; 

Henry's  innovations  in  religion  were  viewed 
Pacification    ^j^j^  equal  abhorrence  by  the  indigenous  Irish, 
^   ^^"  '      and 'the  descendants  of  the  English   colonists.     I 
Fitzgerald,  aware  of  this  circumstance,  had  proclaimed  him-       ^ 
self  the  champion  of  the  ancient  faith:§  and  after  the  im- 
prisonment of  Fitzgerald,  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  zeal 
of.  Cromer,  archbishop  of  Armagh.     On  the  other  hand  the 
cause  of  the  king  was  supported  by  a  more  courtly  prelate, 
Brown,  who  from  the  office  of  provincial  of  the  Augustinian 
friars  in  England,  had  been  raised  to  the  ardii- 
^^u^ig       episcopal  see  of  Dublin,  in  reward  of  his  ^ubser- 
^^  viency  to  the  politics  of  Cromwell.    Bat  Henry 

1536.  determined  to  enforce  submission.  A  parliament 
May  1.  was  summoned  by  lord  Oray,  who  had  succeed- 
ed Skeffington:  and,  to  elude  the  opposition  of 
the  clergy,  their  proctors,  who  had  hitherto  voted  in  the 
Irish  parliaments,  were  by  a  declaratory  act  pronounced  to 
be  nothing  more  than  assistants,  whose  advice  might  be  re^ 
ceived,  but  Jwhose  assent  was  not  required.  |]  The  statutes 
whijph  were  now  passed,  were  copied  from  the  proceedings 

*  Sponte  se  in  regis  potestatem,  accepta  impunitatis  6de,  dedit....fideni 
piiblicam,  qua  se  jure  tueri  potest,  habet.   Fob  Ep.  i.  481.   Aug.  31 »  1536. 

t  St.  28  Hen.  VIII.  18. 

*  Gotlwin,  62,  63.    Herbert,  415—417:  491. 

^  Pro  pontificis  authoritate  in  Hibernta  arroa  sumpserat.     Poli,  ibid. 
1  Irish  St.  28  Hen.  VHI.  12. 
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in  England.     The  papal  authority  was  abolished;  Henry  was 
declared  head  of  the  Irish  church;  and  the  first  fruits  of  all 
ecclesiastical  livings  were  given  to  the  king.     But  ignorance 
of  the  recent  occurrences  in  the  sister  island  gave,  occasion  to 
a  most  singular  blunder.     One  day  the  parliament  confirmed 
the  marriage  of  the  kin^  with  Anne  Boleyn:  and  the  next, 
in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a  courier,  declared  it  to  have 
been  invalid  from  the  beginnins.     It  was,  however,  more 
easy  to  procure  the  enactment  of  these  statutes,  than  to  en- 
force their  execution.    The  -two  races  combined  in  defence 
of  their  common  faith:  and  repeated  insurrections  exercised 
the  patience  of  the  deputy,  till  his  brilliant  victory  at  Bella- 
hoe  broke  the  power  of  O'Nial,  the  northern  chieftain,  and 
confirmed  the  ascendency  of  the  royal  cause.     This  was  the 
last  service  performed  by  lord  Gray.     He  was 
recalled  on  a  charge  of  mal-administration,  and      jun^^25 
of  having  connived  at  the  escape  of  his  nephew 
Gerald  Fitzgerald :  at  his  trial,  either  oppressed      june  28. 
.  by  fear,  or  induced  by  the  hope  of  mercy,  he 
pleaded  guilty:  and  his  head  was  struck  ofi*  by  the  command 
of  the  thankless  sovereign,  whom  he  had  so  often  and  so  use- 
fully-nerved.* 

After  the  departure  of  Gray,  succeyive  but  partial  insur- 
rections broke  out  in  the  island.     They  speedily  subsided  of 
themselves:  and  the  new  deputy,  sir  Anthony 
Saintkger,  found  both  the  Irish  chieftains  and      j  ^^^^^ 
the  lords  of  the  pale  anxious  to  outstrip  each 
other  in  professions  of  obedience  to  his  authority.     A  parlia- 
ment was  assembled:  Ireland  from  a  lordship  was  raised  to 
the  higher'rank  of  a  kingdom:  regulations  were  made  for  the 
administralion  of  justice  in  Gonnaught  and  Munster:   and 
commissioners  were  appointed  with  power  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  causes,  which  might  be  brought  before  them 
from  the  other  provinces,  t  The  peerage  of  the  new  kingdom 
was  sought  and  obtained,  not  only  by  the  lords  who  htd 
hitherto  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  English*  crown, 
but  even  by  the  most  powerful  of  the  chieftains,  who,  though 
nominally  vassals,  had  maintained  a  reM  inde- 
pendence; by  Ulliac  de  Burg,  now  created  earl  of       i^f^'^" 
Clanricard;  by  Murrogh  O'Brian,  made  earl  of        "^   " 
Thomond;  and  by  the  redoubted  O'Nial,  henceforth  known 

*  Godwin,  73.  "  As  he  was  come  of  high  lineage,  so  was  he  a  riglu  va- 
liant and  hardy  personage;  although  now  his  hap  was  to  lose  his  head." 
Stow,  582. 

t  Irish  St.  33  Hen.  VIII.  1. 
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Sep  1  ^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Tyrone.  *    Tlieae,  with 

the  chief  of  their  kindred,  swore  fealty,  consent- 
ed to  hold  their  lands  by  the  tenure  of  military  service;,  and 
accepted  from  their  sovereign  houses  in  Dublin  for  their  ac- 
commodation, as  often  as  they  should  attend  their  duty  in 
parliament  Never,  since  the  first  invasion  of  the  island  by 
Henry  II.,  did-  the  English  'ascendency  in  Ireland  appear 
to  rest  on  so  firm  a  basis,  as  during  the  last  years  of  Henry 

Scotland.  ^'  ^^  explain  the  several  causes,  which  succes- 

sively contributed  to  produce  the '  rupture  be- 
tween Henry  and  his  nephew  the  king  of  Scotland,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  revert  to  the  period  of  the  great  battle  ofPavia. 
The  intelligence  of  the  captivity  of  Francis  extingui^ied  at 
once  the  hopes  of  the  French  faction  in  Scotland:  and  the 
earl  of  Angus,  with  the  aid  of  the  English  monarch,  obtained 
poi»es8ion  of  the  young  king  James  v.,  and  with  him,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  authority.     Margaret,  the  queen  do wagier, 
had  long  ago  forfeited  the  confidence  of  her  royal  brother: 
an  intercepted  letterj^which  she  had  lately  written  to  the 
duke  of  Albany,  estranged  him  from  her  for  ever.     He  wil- 
lingly sufiered  her  to  be  deprived  even  of  the  nominal  autho- 
rity, whicl|^  remained  to  her;  Angus  consented  to 
Mtfdi         ^  divorce:  she  married  her  paramour,  afterwards 
created  lord  Methven;  and  silently  sunl^-into  the 
obscurity  of  private  life.    But  her  son,  though  only  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  felt  the  thraldom  in  which  he^was  detained 
by  the  Douglases;  and  anxiously  sought  to  obtain 
1528.         {)}g  liberty,  and  exercise  his  authority.  At  length 
^  ^'         he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  levied  an  ' 
army,  and  drove  his  enemies  beyond  the  borders;#vhere  An- 
gus remained  for  years,  an  exile  from  his  own  country,  and 
the  pensioner  of  England.    The  young  king,  notwithstand- 
ing his  relationship  to  Henry,  seems  to  have  inherited  the 
political,  sentiments  of  his  fathers;  and  sought  to  fortify  him- 
self against  the  ambition  of  his  powerful  neighbour  by  the 
"  1532.         friendshipoftheemperorand  of  thekingof  France. 
.  In  I5Sk  the  two  crowns  were  unintentionally  in- 
volved in  hostilities  by  the  turbulence  of  the  bor- 
j}^'^\q        derers;  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  good  offi- 
^^  CCS  of  Francis,  the  common  friend  of  the  uncle 

and  nephew:  and  James  was  even  induced  to  solicit  the  hand 
of  the  princess  Mary.  But  it  was  at  a  time,  when  onlj^  a 
ioy^  months  had  elapsed  since  the  divorce  ot  Henry  from 

m 
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Catharine:  and  the  king  refused  his  consent  to  a  marriage 
which  might  afterwards  lead  the  king  of  Scots  to  dispute  the 
succession  with  the  children  of  Anne  Boleyn.  This  refusal 
induced  James  to  seek  a  wife  from  some  of  the  foreign  courts^ 
-while  the  English  monarch  yainly  endeavoured  to  make  his 
nephew  a  proselyte  to  his  new  doctrine  of  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  of  princes  within  their  respective  kingdoms.  For 
this  purpose  he  sent  to  James  a  treatise  on  that  ^^^^ 
subject,  with  a  request  that  he  would  seriously 
weigh  its  contents;  and  solicited  at  the  same  time  permission 
for  his  agent  Barlow^  bishop  elect  of  St  David's,  to  preach  to 
the  Scottish  court  The  present  was  received  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  and  instantly  delivered  to  one  of  the  prelates: 
and  the^English  missionary  finding  every  pulpit  closed  against 
him,  vented  his  discontent  in  letters  to  Cromwell,  in  which 
he  denominated  the  clerical  counsellors  of  James,  <^  the  pope's 
pestilent  creatures,  and  very  limbs  of  the  devil.''* 

Henry  now  requested  a  personal  interview  at 
York:  but  James,  who  feared  to  trust  himself  in    ^"J^^ 
the  hands  of  his  uncle,  eluded  the  demand  by 
proposing  a  meeting  of  the  three  kings  of  England,  France^ 
and  Scotland,  at  some  place  on  the  continent     Soon  after- 
wards he  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  with 
Marie  de  Bourbon,  a  daughter  of  Vendome :  but     Mmlf '29 
unwilling  to  rely  on  the  report  of  hi^  ambassa- 
dors, he  sailed  to  Dieppe,  and  visited  his  intended      g  ^  ^q^ 
bride,  whose  appearance  disappointed  his  expec- 
tations.    Disguising  his  feelings,  he  hastened  to  be  present  at 
the  expected  battle  between  the  French  and  Imperial  armies 
^  in  Provence:  but  was  met  by  Francis  on  mount  Tarare,  in 
the  vicinit]|of  Lyons.     The  two  monarchs  repaired  to  Paris: 
Marie  was  forgotten :  and  James  married  Madeleine  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  French  king;  a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished princess,  who  was  even  then  in  a  decline,        j  ^'^i   • 
and  died  within  fifty  days  after  her  arrival  in        j*{J;  y '^ 
Scotland.     During  some  time  her  hja.sband  appear- 
ed  inconsolable  for  her  loss:  the  next  year  he  mar-       j^  jq 
ried  another  French  princess,  Marie,  dutchess 
dowager  of  Longueville,  and  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Guise; 
the  same  lady,  who  declined  the  offer  of  the  king  of  England.! 

•  Pinkerton,  li.  327.  "  The  doctrine  of  a  chrUtian  man"  was  not  pub- 
liB^^ed  till  after  this  period:  the  book  sent  was  probably  either  Gardiner^a 
treatise  de  vera  obedientia,  or  another  de  vera  differentia  regis  poiestatis 
et  ecclesiasticae;  both  of  which  had  been  printed  the  year  before. 

t  Lesley,  436. 
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The  king  of  Scots,  satisfied  with  his  own  creed, 
Negocia-  refused  to  eneaee  in  theoloeical  disputes:  and  the 
pontiff,  to  rivet  him  more  closely  to  the  comma- 
nion  of  the  apostolic  see,  bestowed  a  cardinal's  cap  on  the 
most  able  and  most  favoured  of  his  counsellors,  D^vid  Be- 
thune,  abbot  of  Arbroth,  then  bishop  of  M irepoix,  and  lastly 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  During  his  journey  James  had 
noticed  the  terms  of  execration,  in  which  foreigners  repro- 
bated the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  his  reforming  unde;  and 
his  gratitude  for  the  attentions  and  generosity  of  Francis,  in- 
clined him  to  espouse  and  support  the  politics  of  the  French 

Dec.  court.     When  Paul  had  at  last  determined  to  pub- 

lish the  sentence  of  deprivation  against  Henry, 
James  signified  his  assent,  and  promised  to  join  with  Charles 
and  Francis  in  their  endeavours  to  convert  or  punish  the 
apostate  monarch.* 

Henry,  whoso  pensioners  swarmed  in  every  court,  was 
quickly  apprized  of  these  dispositions,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
learned  the  real  object  of  cardinal  Pole's  legation  to  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  France,  despatched  Ralph 

^^?'  Sadler,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  privy  cham- 
^  *  *  ber,  as  his  ambassador  to  Edinburgh.  This  mi- 
nister assured  the  king  of  Scots,  that  the  warlike  preparations 
in  England  were  ndt  designed  against  him,  but  against  the 
pope,  and  his  associates;  exhorted  him,  instead  of  giving 
credit  to  the  assertions  of  his  clergy,  to  examine  the  founda- 
tions of  the  papal  claims,  which  he  would  find  to  be  nothing 
tnore  than  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  sovereigns;  reauested 
him  not  to  permit  the  bull  against  his  uncle  to  be  published, 
of  executed  within  his  dominions;  and  reminded  him,  that 
Henry  was  a  nearer  relation  to  him  than  any  o#ier  prince, 
and  that,  though  it  was  not  required  of  him  to  renounce  his 
engagements  with  the  king  of  France,  it  was  his  interest  to 
abstain  from  measures,  of  which  he  might  afterwards  repentt 
•  What  effect  these  remonstrances  might  have  produced,  is 
uncertain;  but,  as  neither  Charles  nor  Francis  attempted  to 
enforce  the  papal  bull,  their  inactivity  induced  the  king  of 
Scots  to  preserve  the  relations  of  amity  with  his  uncle. 

*  Htbebit  reg^em  Scotix,  et  hie  nomm  creattim  cardtnalem  Scotum  In- 
•true:  pro  Card.  Polo  apud  Quirini/ii.  Mon.  PraeL  cclxxiz. 

t  Sadler's  State  Papers,  50—56.  Mr.  CllflTord  on' the  authority  of  Hr. 
Pmkerton  (Hist.  ii.  p.  374.)  has  allotted  this  negociation  to  the  year  15il; 
but  it  IB  evident  from  Sadler's  instructions^  that  they  were  composed  after 
cardinal  Pole  had  failed  with  the  emperor,  and  whUe  it  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  would  succeed  or  not  with  the  king  of  France.  (Sadler's  n^>en, 
p.  53.)  i.  e.  between  the  end  of  Januaiy  and  the  beginning  of  April,  1539. 
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Henry,  however,  continued  to  grow  more  jealous  both  of  the 
religious  opinions  of  James,  and  of  his  connexion  with  the 
French  court     If  a  few  Scottish  refugees,  the  partisans  of 
the  new  doctrine,  flattered  him  with  the  hope,  that  their  sove- 
reign would  imitate  him  in  assuming  the  supremacy  of  the 
church,  he  was  harassed  on  the  other  hand  with  reports,  that 
the  king  of  Scots  urged  with  assiduity  the  improvement  of 
his  artillery;  that  he  had  promised  support  to  the  malcon- 
tents in  the  northern  counties;  and  that  he  suffered  ballads 
ilerogatory  from  the  honour  of  Henry,  and  prophecies  pre* 
dictive  of  his  downfal  to  be  circulated  on  the  borders.     An- 
other effort  to  convert  James  was  made  through  the  agency 
of  Sadler.     The  ostensible  object  of  that  minister  was  to  pre- 
sent to  the  king  half  a  dozen  stallions,  sent  to  him  by  his 
uncle;  but  he  was  ordered  to  solicit  a  private  audience,  and 
a  promise  that  the  conversation  should  not  be  divulged.  Sad- 
ler then  read  to  James  an  intercepted  letter  from 
Bethune  to  his  agent  at  Rome,  from  which  he  in-         ^^' 
ferred  that  it  was  the  aim  of  the  cardinal  to  sub- 
ject the  royal  authority  to  that  of  the  pope."*^    But  the  king 
iaiighed  at  the  charge :  and  said  that  the  cardinal  had  long  ago 
given  him  a  copy  of  the  letter.     The  envoy  then  observed 
that  Henry  was  ashamed  of  the  meanness  of  his  nephew,  who 
kept  large  flocks  of  sheep,  as  if  he  were  a  husbandman,  and 
not  a  sovereign.     If  he  wanted  money,  let  him  supply  him- 
self from  the  riches  of  the  church:  he  need  only  make  the 
experiment,  and  he  would  find  in  the  dissolute  lives  of  the 
monks  and  churchmen  reasons  to  justify  himself  in  following 
the  example  of  England.     James  replied,  that  he  had  suffi- 
cient of  his  own,  without  invading  the  property  of  others; 
that  if  he  wanted  more,  tlie  church  would  cheerfully  supply 
his  wants;  that  if  among  the  clergy  and  monks  there  were 
some,  who  disgraced  their  profession,  there  were  also  many, 
whose  virtues  deserved  praise;  and  that  it  did  not  accord  with 
his  notions  of  justice,  to  punish  the  innocent  equally  with  the 
guilty.     Sadler  proceeded  to  show  the  advantage  which  the 
king  would  derive  from  the  friendship  of  Henry,  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  Francis;  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  his  being 
inserted  in  the  act  of  succession  after  prince  Edward;  and  to 
exhort  him  to  meet  his  uncle  at  York,  and  enter  into  a  more 

*  James  bad  committed  two  clergymen  to  prison.  Bethune,  in  his  letter, 
said  he  should  labour  to  have  tbem  delivered  to  him,  as  their  ordinary  judee 
(Sadler's  Papers,  p.  14).  This,  and  a  petition  for  that  purpose,  were  the 
foundation  of  the  charge.  James  replied,  *'  As  for  those  men,  tbej  are 
but  simple,  and  it  was  but  a  small  matter:  and  we  ourselves  made  the  car> 
(linal  the  minister  both  to  commit  them,  and  to  deliver  them."  p.  43. 
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particular  discussion* of  these  subjects.     He  answered  wich 

Seneral  expressions  of  affection  and  gratitude,  bot  adzoitfy 
eclined  the  meeting.  The  envoy  in  his  letters  ascribed  the 
failure  of  his  mission  to  the  jealousy  of  the  clergy.  Tlie 
principal  of  the  nobility  were,  if  we  may  believe  him,  suffi- 
ciently inclined  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
church.  But  their  ignorance  excluded  them  from  the  royil 
councils;  and  James  was  compelled  to  give  his  confidence  ta 
clergymen,  who  naturally  opposed  every  measure  which 
might  lead  to  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  or  to  the  diminif- 
tion  of  their  incomes.* 

In  the  next  year  the  Scottish  parliament,  as  if 
Anmt^.        j^  meant  to  stismatize  the  proceedings  of  that  of 

▼16W  YClOfl* 

ed  by  Enelandy  passed  several  laws  in  support  of  the 

James.  ancient  doctrines  and  of  the  papal  supremacy. 

^^\         The  cardinal  soon  afterwards  left  Scotland,  to 
***"^  •        proceed  through  France  to  Rome.     If  bis  de- 
July,  parture  revived  the  jealousy  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, who  suspected  that  a  league  was  in  agitation  against 
him;  it  suggested  at  the  same  time  a  hope,  that  the  obstinacy 
of  James  might  be  subdued,  when  it  was  no  longer  upheld  by 
the  presence  and  counsels  of  the  prelate.     An  interview  at 
York  was  proposed  for  a  third  time:  the  English  envoys 
flattered  their  master  with  a  prospect  of  success  :  and  Henry 
left  London  on  his  road  into  Yorkshire.     But  James,  who 
feared  that,  if  he  once  put  himself  in  the  power  of  his  uncle, 
he  should  not  be  permitted  to  return  without  either  renounc- 
ing his  alliance  with  France,  or  abjuring  the  authority  of  the 
pope>  refused  to  leave  his  own  kingdom;  and  Henry  having 
Sent  26.     ^^^^^^^  ^  week  for  his  arrival  at  York,  returned  in 
discontent  to  London,  and  would  scarcely  con* 
descend  to  hear  the  apology  offered  by  the  Scottish  ambas- 
sadors.! 

*  The  English  cabinet  now  determined  to  ac- 

^cen  Uic       complish  by  force,  what  it  had  in  vain  attempted 
two  ^y  artifice  and  persuasion.     Paget  was  first  em- 

crowns,  ployed  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  king  of 

France,  whose  answer,  though  unsatisfactory  to 
Henry,  showed  that  in  the  present  circumstances,  little  aid 
could  be  expected  by  Scotland  from  her  ancient 
j^    *         ally.     In  August  forays  were  reciprocally  made 
across  the  borders;  and  each  nation  charged  the 
other  with  the  first  aggression:  but  the  Scots  had  the  adran- 

*  Sadler's  Papers,  S--49.  f  Hall,  248.    Lesley,  432, 433. 
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tage,  who  at  Haddenrig  defeated  three  thousand  cavalry  under 
the  earl  of  Angus  and  air  Robert  Bowes,  and  made  most  of 
the  captains  prisoners.     Enraged  at  this  loss,  the  king  or- 
dered the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  assemble  a  numerous  army  at 
Tork;  but  James,  who  had  made  no  preparation  for  war, 
arrested  his  march  by  opening  a  negociation;  and  detained 
Norfolk  at  York,  till  Henry^  impatient  of  delay,  sent  him  a 
peremptory  order  to  enter  Scotland.    The  duke        q.  gi 
crossed  the  borders,  and  gave  to  the  flames  two 
towns  and  twenty  villages;  but  on  the  eighth  day,  constrained 
by  want,  or  by  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  he  returjned  to 
Berwick.    James  with  thirty  thousand  men  had        ^_^  ^^ 
advanced  as  far  as  Fala,  to  meet  the  invaders.     On 
the  intelligence  of  their  retreat,  he  proposed  to  follow  them  into 
England:  but  it  was  objected  that  he  had  yet  no  heir,  and  that, 
if  the  same  misfortune  were  to  befal  him,  which  had  deprived 
Scotland  of  his  father  at  Flodden,  the  kingdom  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  ambition  of  his  uncle.     Compelled  to  dismiss  his 
army,  he  repaired  to  the  western  marches,  and  ordered  lord 
Maxwell  to  enter  England  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  to  re- 
main there  as  n^ny  days  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  in 
Scotland.   Maxwell  crossed  the  borders ;  and  the 
next  day  was  opposed  by  sir  Thomas  Wharton,  the  '     ' 

English  warden.  Whether  it  was  that  the  Scots,  as  their  his- 
torians say,  refused  to  fight,  because  the  command  had  been 
taken  from  Maxwell  and  given  to  Sinclair,  the  royal  favourite; 
or  that,  as  was  reported  in  England,  they  believed  the  attack  to 
proceed  from  the  whole  of  Norfolk's  army,  both  the  men 
and  their  leaders  fled  in  irremediable  confusion:  twenty-four 
pieces  of  artillery,  the  whole  of  tha  royal  train,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy;  and  two  earls,  five  barons,  and  two 
hundred  gentlemen,  with  eight  hundred  of  their  followers, 
were  made  prisoners.  This  cruel  and  unlooked  for  stroke 
subdued  the  spirit  of  James.  From  the  neighbouring  castle 
of  Carlaveroc  he  hastened  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  to  the 
solitude  of  Falkland;  where  a  fever,  aided  by  an-  ^  . . 
guish  of  mind,  overcame  the  strength  of  his  con- 
stitution. A  week  before  his  death,  his  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  female  child,  the  accomplished  but  unfortunate  Mary 
Stuart* 


*  H»n,  248— 355.  Herbert,  543, 545,  546.  Lesley,  433— 437.  JameL 
in  a  letter  to  Paul  III.  quoted  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  ii.  383,  says  that  the  reu 
came  of  the  war  wu  hit  refusal  to  abandon  the  commanion  of  Rome. 
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These  tinexpected  events  opened  a  new  scoie 
A  mar-  ^  ^^^  ambition  of  Henry,  who  determined  lo 

poKd!be^  marry  his  son  Edward  to  the  infant  queen  of 
tween  Ed-  Scotland;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  marriagjc, 
ward  and  •  to  demand,  as  natural  tutor  of  the  young  prinoeas, 
^^^  19  the  government  of  the  kinsdom.  He  comanini- 
cated  his  views  to  the  ean  of  Angus  and  to  air 
George  Douglas,  who  had  long  been  pensioners  on  his  bounty; 
and  to  the  two  earls  of  Cassilis  and  Glencairn,  the  lords  Max- 
well, Fleming,  Somerville,  Olipbant,  and  Gray,  who  had  been 
made  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Solway  Moss.  The  fint 
through  gratitude,  the  others  through  Uie  hope  of  liberty, 
promised  their  concurrence:  and  both,  as  soon  as  the  latter 
had  given  hostages  for  their  return  into  captivity  if  the  pro- 
ject should  fail,  proceeded  with  expedition  to  Edinburgh. 

There,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  king,  cardinal  Bethone 
had  published  a  will  of  the  deceased  monarch,  by  which  the 
regency  was  vested  in  himself  and  three  other  noblemen:  but 
this  instrument,  whether  it  was  real  or  supposititious,  was 
P^^  ^        disregarded  by  the  lords  assembled  in  the  city: 
James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  and  presumptive 
heir  to  the  throne,  was  declared  governor  during  the  minority 
of  the  queen;  and  the  cardinal  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  an  ar- 
rangement, which  he  had  not  the  power  to  distarfa. 
J^^^6        ^"^  ^^'^  seeming  tranquillity  vanished  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  exiles  and  captives  from  England:  by 
whose  agency  the  Scottish  nobility  'was  divided  into  two 
powerful  factions.     The  English  faction  consisted  of  Angus 
and  his  associates,  with  their  adherents;  but  most  of  these  cared 
little  for  the  interests  of  Henry,  provided  they  could  recover 
their  sons  and  relatives,  whom  they  had  delivered  as  hostages 
Their  opponents  were  guided  by  the  queen  mother,  the  car- 
dinal, and  the  earls  of  Huntley,  Murray,  and  Argyle,  and 
could  depend  on  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  the  enemies  of  reli- 
gious innovation,  and  on  the  good  wishes  of  the  people,  hos- 
tile from  education  and  interest  to  the  ascendency  of  Englaml.^ 
The  new  governor  wavered  between  the  two  parties.     The 
opposition  which  he  had  experienced  from  the  cardinal,  threw 
him  at  first  into  the  arms  of  the  English  faction:  his  convic- 

*  Sir  George  Douglas  told  Sadler,  that  to  obtain  the  government  lor 
Henrv  was  impoBrible.  "  For,"  quoth  he,  '<  there  19  not  so  little  a  boy  but 
ie  wul  horl  stones  against  it;  and  the  wives  wiU  handle  their  distaffi,  and 
tie  coroinons  universally  will  rather  die  in  it,  yea,  and  many  noblemen  and 
all  th^  clergy  be  fully  against  it"  Sadler's  State  Papers  TO.  ^  The  whole 
realm  murmureth,  that  they  would  rather  die  than  break  their  old  league 
with  France."    Ibid.  163. 
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tion  that  the  success  of  their  plans  would   endanger   his 
chance  of  succeedAg  to  the  throne,  naturally  led  him  to  seek 
a  reconcili^ion  with  their  adversaries.     Henry,  indeed,  to 
fix  him  in  his  interest,  offered  to  the  son  of  Arran  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  Elizabeth:  but  the  penetration  of  the  governor 
easily  discovered  the  real  object  of  the  king,  to  prevent,  what 
otherwise  might  in  all  probability  be  accomplished^  the  mar- 
riage of  that  young  nobleman  with  the  infant  queen.     At 
first,  however,  he  ^clared  in  favour  of  Henry,  and  impri* 
soned  the  cardfhal  on  a  fictitious  charge  of  having  persuad- 
ed the  duke  of  Guise  to  levy  an  army  for  the  support  of  his 
daughter,  the  queen  dowager,  against  the  claim     ^||^l  ^ 
of  the  governor.     A  parliament  was  then  called, 
-which,  though  it  approved  the  proposal  of  peace  and  marriage, 
'  refused,  as  unwarrantable,  the  other  demands  of  Henry;  which 
were,  that  he  should  have  the  custody  of  the  young  queen, 
the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  possession  of  the 
royal  castles  during  the  minority.    The  king  received  the 
proposals  of  the  Scottish  envoys  with  indignation  and  seorn: 
and  by  the  mouth  of  his  agent,  sir  Ralph  Sadler,  severely  re# 
pilmanded  Angus  and  his  associates,  for  their  apathy  in  the 
royal  service, and  their  breach  of  promise.  They  replied  that 
they  had  obtai  ned  as  much,  as  in  the  present  temper  of  Uie  nation 
it  was  possible  to  obtain :  that  if  the  king  would  be  content  for 
the  present,  he  might  afterwards  effect  his  purpose  step  by  step; 
but  that,  if  his  impatience  refused  to  wait,  he  must  invade 
the  kingdom  with  a  powerful  army,  and  would  find  them 
ready  to  assist  him  to  the  extent  of  their  power. 
His  obstinacy  at  last  yielded  to  the  conviction,     It  b  agreed 
that  every  delay  added  to  the  strength  of  his  ene-    *°.°"  ^^^' 
mies:  and  after  three  months  of  angry  altercation,    tJons?*^'^ 
he  condescended  to  sign  two  treaties.     By  the 
first,  peace  was  concluded  between  the  kingdoms;         ^^ 
by  the  second  it  was  agreed  that  Mary  should  marry  Edward, 
that,  as  soon  as  she  had  completed  her  tenth  year,  she  should 
be  sent  into  England,  and  that  in  the  mean  while  six  noble- 
men should  be  surrendered  as  hostages  to  Henry.* 

During  this  protracted  negociation  cardinal  Be- 
thune  had  by  private  treaty  procured  his  liberty:     7'^?  *''***^ 
and  the  hopes  of  the  French  party  were  kept  alive 
by  repeated  supplies  of  ammunition  and  money  from  France. 
But  nothing  created  greater  alarm  in  the  governor  than  the 
arrival  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who,  on  the  ground  that  Arran 
was  an  illegitimate  child,  claimed  the  regency  for  himself  as 

•  Rym.  xiv.  786.  7,97,  xv.  4.     Sadlcr'i  State  Papcm,  62—275. 
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the  next  in  the  line  of  succession.  With  his  aid  the  cardipil 
secured  the  northern  division  of  Scotland,%btained  possesaoft 
of  the  young  queen,  and  removed  her  to  the  atropg  castle  (tf 
Stirling.*  Arran  now  began  to  seek  a  reconciliations  tiK 
terms  were  easily  arranged  with  Bethunc:  line 
Sept  3.        jayg  j^f^gj.  ^^  ratification  of  the  English  treaty 

Sept  9.        ^^®7  ^^^  ^  friends;  and  the  next  week  assi^ 
together  at  the  coronation  of  Mary.     Henry  in- 
stantly determined  upon  war  :t  and  his  ^use  received  an  u- 
cession  of  strength  from  the  hesitation  and  sub^^uent  defectioa 
of  Lennox,  whose  enmity  to  the  governor  dissolved  his  con- 
nexion with  the  cardinal :  and  whose  passion  for  Maipret 
DouglaS;  the  daughter  of  Angus,  and  niece  of  Henry,  ultimate- 
ly impelled  him  to  join  the  friends  of  the  kiag 
Oc^  25.        ^f  England.t     These  had  bound  themselves  by  a 
common  instrument  to  live  and  die  in  defence  of  each  otJien 
but  the  lords  Maxwell  and  Somerville  were  arrested  by  the 
governor,  and  on  the  latter  was  found  a  copy  of  the  hom, 
and  a  letter  to  Henry  in  which  they  solicited  his  assistance 
gUrged  by  the  representations  of  Marco  Grimani,  the  pip 
ftgate,  and  of  Labrochc,  the  French  ambassador,  the  govenwr 
-.      «         determined  to  make  war  on  his  opponents;  «nd 
convened  a  parliament  in  which  the  adherents « 
England  were  accused  of  treason,  and  the  late  treaty  was  pro- 
nounced void,  because  Henry  had  not  only  delayed  to  niu7 
it,  but  had  sanctioned  incursions  across  the  borders,  and  htd 
seized  several  merchant  ships,  the  property  of  the  citizens  oi 
Edinburgh.  § 

Though  Arran  solicited  a  renewal  of  the  n^ 
of  SwtLd.     gociation,  the  English  king  was  determined  to 
make  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  resentment    w 
May,  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  and  vnek  ot 
\f^A        prince  Edward,  arrived  in  the  firth  with  an  anny 
of  ten  thousand  men,  and  required  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  young  queen.     On  the  refusal  of  Arran,  be 
landed  his  troops;  marched  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  join- 
ed by  five  thousand  horse  from  Berwick;  and  the  next  morii' 

•  Hcnty,  who  had  before  attempted  to  get  posBession  of  her  P***?^ 
stratagem,  and  now  feared  she  might  be  carried  away  to  France*  ®^*  ,  ^ 
gorernor  the  aid  of  an  English  army,  and  promised,  in  case  Arrin  s  so» 
should  marry  Elizabeth,  to  make  the  faUier  "  by  force  of  our  title  and  «g^ 
riority,  king  of  the  rest  of  Scotland  beyond  the  firth."  Sadler,  p.  3*8-  ^ 
the  governor  replied,  that  •*  Marry,  all  his  lands  and  living  lay  on  ^J'T 
the  firth,  which  he  would  not  gladly  exchange  for  any  living  beyono  toc 
firth,"  p.  256. 

t  Ibid.  308.  i  n>id.  p.  314. 

§  Sadler,  975^-351,    Lesley,  445-'448. 
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ing  forced  open  one  of  tkie  gates.  Four  days  were  devoted  to 
plunder  and  conflagration:  but  the  castle  defied  his  efforts:  the 
governor,  with  Angus,  Maxwell,  and  sir  George  DouglaSj 
whom  he  hid  released  from  confinement,  was  actively  employ- 
ed in  collecting  troops;  and  Hertford  deemed  it  prudent  to 
returo  before  his  retreat  should  be  interrupted  by  a  superior 
force.  The  Beet  having  set  fire  to  Leith,  and  de-  .  - .  ^ 
inolished  the  pier,  sailed  for  Newcastle:  the  army 
directing  its  route  through  Seton,  Haddington,  and  Dunbar, 

■  gave  these  tow%9  to"  the  flames,  and  reached  Ber-      ^.     -g 
wick  with  inconsiderable  loss.*  ^ 

The  war  from  this  period  continued  for  two  years.  Evers, 
the  English  warden,  lost  his  life  with  many  of  his  followers 
in  an  unsuccessful  action  at  Ancram:  and  the  governor,  though 

^  aided  by  five  thousand  French  troops,  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire from  the  siege  of  Wdrk.     Lennox  had  obtained  the  hand 
of  Margaret  Douglas,  on  condition  that  he  should  surrender 
to  Henry  his  castle  of  Dumbarton:  but  the  governor  and  gar- 
rison expelled  him  with  ignominy,  and  afterwards  delivered 
it  up  to  his  rival.     This  circumstance,  added  to  the  submis- 
sion of  several  of  the  English  partisans  in  the  western  counties 
of  Scotland,  so  irritated  Henry,  that,  in  a  moment  of  passion, 
he  ordered  the  hostages  at  Carlisle  to  be  put  to      peaoe. 
death.     At  length  the  Scots  were  comprehended 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  .  England  and    '   1546. 
France,  and  though  the  conditions  of  that  com-       ^^^^  ^• 
prehension  became  the  subject  of  dispute,  the  remaining  six 
months  of  Henry's  reign  were  not  disturbed  by  open  hostili- 
tie8.t 

in.  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  king  of    Henry  it 
France  had  complained  of  Henry's  marriage  with     discontent- 
Anne  Boleyn,  as  of  a  violation  of  his  promise;     ed  with 
and  that  Henry  retorted,  by  objecting  to  Francis     F'^^cw. 
the  support  which  he  gave  to  the  papal  authority.  J    This  dis- 


•  Lesley,  450,  451. 

t  Rym.  XV.  94.  98.     r.,/.st.  Reg.  Scot.  ii.  354. 

i  Burnet  (iii-.  Rec.  84.)  has  published  an  instrument,  in  which  Francis  is 
made  to  declare,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  mnrriag*?  with  Catharine  has  been 
void  from  the  beginning,  but  that  with  Anne  is  valid :  that  all  the  judgments 
pronounced  by  the  pope  are  false,  unjust,  and  of  no  effect:  and  then  to 
bind  himself  and  his  successors,  under  the  forfeiture  of  his  or  their  goods  an^a 
chattels,  to  maintain  the  same  opinion  on  all  occasions.  It  has,  however, 
neither  signature  nor  date;  and  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  merefonn 
**  devised,"  as  is  said  on  the  back  of  it,  in  England,  but  never  executed  in 
France.  From  Cardinal  Pole  we  learn,  that  to  Henry's  most  earnest  solici- 
tations, the  French  monarch  replied,  that  he  would  still  be  his  true  and  faith- 
ful friend,  ••  but  only  as  far  as  the  altar."     Pole,  fol.  cviii. 

Vol.  VI.  32' 
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•ention)  though  it  might  weaken,  did  not  diaiolve, 
ship  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between  them;  but 
bickerings  ensued  f  the  tempers  of  the  twd  princes  became 
ciprocally  soured;  each  wished  to  chastise  what  he  deem 
the  caprice,  the  ingratitude,  and  the  perfidy  of  the  other;  and 
it  was  at  last  evident  that  war  would  be  declared  by  the  first, 
who  could  persuade  himself  that  he  might  do  it  with  impo* 
nity. 

Concludes  '^^^  emperor  had  watched,  and  nouridied  by 

a  treaty  his  ambassadors,  this  growing  disafiection  of  the 

with  the         king  of  England.     After  the  death  of  his  aunt 
emperor.        Catharine,  and  the  execution  of  her  rival  Anne 
Boleyn,  he  contended  that,  as  the  original  cause  of  the 
understanding  between  the  two  crowns  had  ceased  to 
nothing  ought  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  their  former  fnend* 
ship.     There  was,  however,  an  objection,  which  for  soae 
years  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  his  wishes.     The  ho- 
nour of  the  imperial  family  demanded  that  the  princess  Maiy 
should  be  restored  in  blood,  as  the  legitimate  child  of  her  is- 
ther:  and  the  pride  of  Henry  refused  to  bend  to  an  act,  which 
would  be  a  tacit  ackhowledgment  that  he  had  wronged  her 
mother.    An  expedient  was  at  length  adopted  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  both  parties.     Mary  was  restored  by  act  of  paring 
ment  to  her  place  in  the  succession,  but  without  any  loroiai 
mention  of  her  legitimacy:  an  accommodation  which  was 
brought  about  by  the  necessities  of  the  emperor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  resentments  of  the  king  on  the  other.     The 
former,  induced  by  his  losses  in  the  campaign  of  1542,  and 
the  latter,  eager  to  punish  the  interference  of  Francis  in  the 

affairs  of  Scotland,  concluded  a  treaty  by  whieh 
Feb.il.        ^^  ^^*  agreed,  1.  That  they  should  jointly  ra» 

quire  the  French  king  to  recede  from  his  alliance 
with  the  Turks;  to  make  reparation  to  the  Christians  for  all 
the  losses  which  they  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  that  alli- 
ance; to  pay  to  the  king  of  England  the  arrears  of  his  pen- 
sion, and  to  give  him  security  for  the  faithful  payment  of  it 
in  future:  2.  And  that,  if  Francis  did  not  signify  his  assent 
within  forty  days,  the  emperor  should  reclaim  the  dutchy  of 
Burgundy,  Henry  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors  in  France, 
and  each  should  be  ready  to  support  his  right  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army.* 


•  Ry«.  xiy.  758—780. 
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In  consequence  of  theee  engagemenU  two  he- 
rmldi,  Oarter  and  Toison  d'or,  received  instruc-    ^^  ^'^^ 
tione  to  proceed  to  the  French  courts  but  Francis      j^%i^ 
refused  to  listen  to  demands  which  he  deemed 
insulting  to  his  honour:  the  messengers  could  not  obtain  per- 
mission to  cross  the  borders;  and  the  allied  sovereigns  resolved 
to  consider  the  conduct  of  their  adversary  as  a  dental  of  jus- 
tice, and  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war.     The  imperialists 
in  Flanders  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  six  thousand 
Englishmen  under  sir  John  Wallop,  fornned  the  siege  of  Lan- 
dreci:  while  Charles,  with  a  more  numerous  force,  overran 
the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  and  compelled  the  duke,  the  partisan  of 
France,  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  natural 
sovereign.     From  Cleves  the  emperor  marched 
to  the  camp  before  Landreci;  and  Francis  hastened  at  the 
same  time  to  relieve  the  place.     The  grand  armies  were  in 
presence  of  each  other:  a  general  and  decisive  engagement 
was  daily  expected:  but  the  French  monarch,  having  amused 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  with  an  offer  of  battle,  threw  sup- 
plies of  men  and  provisions  into  the  town,  and 
immediately  withdrew.     The  imperialists  were  ^^' 

unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
army:  the  English,  who  (Pursued  with  too  much  precipitation, 
suffered  a  considerable  loss.* 

The  allies  derived  little  benefit  from  this  cam- 
paign :  but  Henry  promised  himself  more  brilliant    ^^^^ 
success  in  the  next,  in  which  he  intended  to  as-       ^"^^^'s"  - 
•ume  the  command  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  disciplined 
army.   During  the  winter  he  was  visited  by  Gonzaga,  the  vice- 
roy of  Sicily,  with  whom  it  was  arranged  that  theemperorshould 
enter  France  by  Champaign,  the  king  of  England  by  Picairdy : 
and  that  both,  instead  of  besieging  townsj  should  march  with 
expedition  to  Paris,  where  they  should  unite  their  forces,  and 
from  his  capital  dictate  the  law  to  their  adversary. 
The  imperialists  were  the  first  in  the  field:  Lux-         ^^* 
embourg  and  Ligny  opened  their  gates:  and  St 
Disier  surrendered  after  a  siege  oF  six  weeks.t    In  June  the 
first  division  of  the  English  army  landed  at  Ca-       •  ,   - - 
laia:  and  in  the  middle  of  July,  Henry  saw  himself       ^  ^  ^ 
within  the  French  frontier,  at  the  head  of  30,000  English- 
men and  of  15,000  imperialists.     Had  he  complied  with  his 
engagement  to  advance  towards  the  capital,  the  French  mo- 
narch would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  allies:  but  the  *^* 

*  Qodwiup  76.    Stow,  585.     Du  Belky,  54r. 
t  Ibid.  578.  581. 
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was  seduced  by  the  prospect  of  conquest;  the  example  of 

Charles,  who  had  already  taken  three  fortresses,  seemed  to 
offer  an  apology  for  his  conduct;  and  he  ordered  the  army  to 
form  at  the  same  time  the  two  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  of 

Montreuil.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  imperial  am- 
^  ^  bassadorduring  eleven  days  urged  him  to  advance; 

or  that  the  emperor,  to  give  him  the  example,  avoiding  the 
fortified  towns,  hastened  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Mame 
towards  Paris.  Henry  persisted  in  his  resolution,  and  was 
detained  more  than  two  months  before  the  walls  of  Boulogne. 
Francis  "^  chanced  that  in  the  Dominican  convent  at 

nukes  Soissons  was  a  Spanish  monk,  called  Guzman,  of 

peace  with  the  Same  family  as  the  confessor  of  Charles. 
theempe-  Through  hito  Francis  conveyed  to  the  emperor 
^^'  his  secret  wish   for  an  accommodation.     That 

prince  immediately  assented:  conferences  were  opened:  and 
a  courier  was  sent  to  receive  the  demands  of  Henry.  Bat 
when  the  terms  of  the  allies  were  made  known,  they  appeared 
so  exorbitant,  that  the  French  council  advised  their  sovereign 
to  prefer  the  risk  of  continuing  the  war.  Charles,  during 
the  negociation,  had  not  slackened  the  rapidity  of  his  march; 
and  was  now  arrived  at  Chateau  Thierri  almost  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris.     Francis,  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  his  capital,  solicited 

a  renewal  of  the  conferences;  and  separate  am  baa- 
sept.  9.  sadors  were  appointed  to  treat  with  the  emperor 
and  with  Henry.  The  former  of  these  princes  had  many 
reasons  to  wish  for  peace.  His  ally,  the  king  of  England, 
showed  no  disposition  to  join  him :  the  French  army  between 
him  and  Paris  daily  increased;  and  his  own  forces  were  with- 
out pay  or  provisions.  In  these  circumstances  he  consented 
to  renew,  the  same  offers  which  he  had  made,  and  which 

Francis  had  refused,  before  the  war.     During  the 
^^^*     ■      negociation  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Bou- 
logne arrived.     The  king  of  France  hastened  to  accept  the 
.    conditions;  and  the  moment  they  were  signed, 
Sept.  19.      recalled  his  ambassadors  from  the  English  camp. 
Sept.  24.      ^y  ^^^  treaty  of  Crespi  the  two  princes  agreed  to 

forget  all  former  injuries,  to  restore  their  respec- 
tive conquests,  to  join  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  Turks,  and  to  unite  their  families  by  the 
marriage  of  Charles,  the  second  son  of  Francis,  with  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor,  or  of  his  brother  Ferdinand  king  of  the 
Romans.  Had  Charles  lived  to  complete  this  marriage,  it 
might  have  been  followed  by  the  most  important  results;  but 
he  died  within  a  few  months,  and  the  treaty  of  Crespi  made 
little  change  in  the  existing  relations  among  the  great  powers 
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of  Buropo.     Henry  having  garrisoned  Boulogne,      c    ^  <>o 
raised  the  siege  of  Montreuil^  and  returned  to      ^  ^^  ' 
Cngland.* 

Daring  the  winter  Francis  had  leisure  to  attend    England 
to  the  war  with  his  only  remaining  adversary,     insulted 
The  plan  which  he  formed  embraced  two  objects,    ^y  ^^ 
to  acquire  such  a  superiority  by  sea,  as  might    ^^^f^ 
prevent  the  transmission  of  succour  to  the  Eng- 
lish forces  in  France;  and  with  a  numerous  army  by  land  to 
besiege  and  reduce,  not  only  Boulogne,  which  he  had  so 
lately  lost,  but  also  Calais,  which  for  two  centuries  had  been 
severed  from  the  French  crown.     Wilh  this  view,  he  ordered 
every  ship  fit  for  war  to  assemble  in  the  ports  of  Normandy, 
while  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  gallies  was  conducted  by  the  baron 
de  la  Garde  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the   mouth  of  the 
Seine.     To  oppose  his  design  fortifications  had  been  raised  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  coa^  of  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Hampshire;  and  sixty  ships  of  war  had  been         ^545. 
collected  at  Portsmouth  by  Dudley  lord  Lisle, 
high  admiral  of  England.     The  French  fleet,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  sail,  under  the  command  of  Anne- 
baut  left  the  coast  on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  and     '  j  ly  15 
on  the  second  day  anchored  at  St.  Helen's.  Lisle, 
who  had  been  forbidden  to  risk  a  close  engage-  ^     • 

ment  with  so  superior  a  force,  after  a  brisk  but  distant  can- 
nonade retired  into  the  harbour;  and  Henry,  who  had  repaired 
to  Portsmouth,  had  the  mortification  to  behold  a  foreign  fleet 
braving  him  to  the  face,  and  riding  triumphant  in  the  chan- 
nel. The  next  day  the  French  admiral  formed  his  line  in 
three  divisions,  and  sent  his  gatiies  to  insult  the  enemy  in  the 
mouth  of  the  port  During  the  cannonade  the  Mary  Rose, 
carrying  seven  hundred  men,  was  sunk  under  the  eyes'of  the 
king:  but  the  moment  the  tide  turned,  the  English  bore  down 
on  the  aggressors,  who  instantly  fled  towards  their  own  fleet. 
Annebauit  was  prepared  to  receive  them;  but  Lisle,  faithful 
to  his  instructions,  recalled  his  ships,  and  safe  within  the  port, 
bore  with  patience  the  taunts  and  the  triumph  of  his  enemy. 
Foiled  in  these  attempts  to  provoke  a  battle,  the  French 
admiral  summoned  a  council  of  war:  a  proposal  to  seize  and 
fortify  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  made  and  rejected;  and  the  next 
morning  the  whole  armament  stood  out  to  sea,  made  some 
occasional  descents  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  ki  length  an- 
chored before  Boulogne.    Lisle,  having  received  a  reinforce- 

•  Sec  the  king's  letter,  and  his  Journal,  in  Rymer,  xv.  50—58.     Du 
Bellay,  590,  591.     Scpulvcda,  ii.  503—510.     Godwin,  77-^79. 
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ment  of  thirty  Mil,  was  ordered  to  foUovr.  The  hoetife  flaeti 
soon  came  in  presence  of  each  other:  tome  time  vrae  ep«it  in 
manoeuvring  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  wind:  and  at 
length,  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  shots,  they  aeparatod,  and 
retired  into  their  respective  harbours.* 

This  expedition  might  gratify  the  vanity  of  the 
P^J«^*^>*     French  monarch:  but  it  did  not  secure  to  hiin^ 

what  he  expected,  an  overwhelming  superiority 
by  land.  He  had  indeed  prevented  the  junction  of  a  body  of 
lansquenets  in  the  pay  of  Henry,  had  laid  waste  the  Pais 
d'Oie,  and  had  gained  the  advantage  in  a  few  reneountera 
Yet  he  had  been  unable  to  erect  the  fortresses,  with  the  aid  of 
which  he  expected  to  reduce  the  garrisons  of  Calais  and  Bou- 
logne; and  during  the  winter  his  army  had  been  thinned  by 
the  ravages  of  a  pestilential  disease.  Both  princes  became 
weary  of  a  war,  which  exhausted  their  treasures  without  any 

return  of  profit  or  glory.  A  short  armistice  was 
June^r        employed  in  negociations  for  peace:  and  it  was 

finally  agreed,  that  Francis  should  pay  to  Henry 
and  his  successors  the  pension  due  by  the  treaty  of  1535:  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  by  the  two  monarcfaa  to 
determine  the  claim  of  the  latter  to  a  debt  of  512,022  crowns: 
that  at  the  termination  of  eight  years,  the  king  of  Bngland 
should  receive  the  sum  of  two  millions  of  crowns  as  a  eom* 
pensation  for  arrears  of  pensions,  and  the  charges  of  repairing 
and  preserving  the  fortifications  of  Boulogne:  and  that  on  the 
payment  of  tlhese  sums,  that  town,  with  its  dependeneies, 
should  be  restored  to  the  king  of  France,  t 

It  had  been  hitherto  the  general  opinion,  that 

Henry  was  the  most  opulent  monarch  in  Europe: 
his  late  wars  with  Scotland  and  France  revealed  the  inexpli- 
cable secret  of  his  poverty.  The  plate  and  jewels,  which  ha 
had  collected  from  the  religious  houses,  and  the  enormous 
sums  which  he  had  raised  by  the  sale  of  their  property,  seem* 
ed  to  have  been  absorbed  in  some  invisible  abyss:  the  king 
4laily  called  on  his  ministers  for  money:  and  the  laws  of  the 
.country,  the  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  honour  of  the  crown^ 
were  equally  sacrificed  to  supply  the  increasing  demands  of 

the  treasury.  In  1543  he  had  obtained  a  subsidy 
May  1^  almost  unprecedented  in  its  amount  The  clergy 
'     •  had  given  him  for  three  years  ten  per  cent  oa 

their  incomes,  after  the  deduction  of  the  tenths  already  vested 
in  the  crown:  and  the  laity  granted  him  a  tax  on  real  and  per- 
sonal property  to  be  paid  by  instalments  in  three  years,  rising 

*  Ou  Belkj.  596.  f  I^rmert  Xf*  94. 
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fgndtaoBj  from  fourpenoe  to  three  abiUings  in  the  pound.*  The 
returns  bad  disclosed  the  value  of  each  man's       t^^^ 
estate:  and  soon  afterwards  all  persons,  rated  at       ^^^^*^ 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  received  a  royal  letter  demanding  the 
advance  of  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  loan.    Prudence  taught 
them  to  obey;  but  their  hope  of  repay  ment  was  extinguished  by 
the  servility  of  parliament,  which  at  once  granted  to  the  king 
all  those  sums,  that  he  had  borrowed  from  any  of  his  subjeeti 
since  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign.t    After 
this  act  of  dishonesty  it  would  have  been  idle  to    ^„c?.^^' 
solicit  a  second  loan :  he  therefore  demanded  pre- 
sents under  the  name  of  a  benevolence,  though  benevolences 
had  been  declared  illegal  by  act  of  parliament  The  expedient 
had  lately  been  attempted  under  the  administration  of  Wolsey, 
and  had  failed  through  the  spirited  opposition  of  the  people. 
But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  bloody  despotism  of 
Henry  had  quenched  that  Spirit:  the  benevolence  was  raised 
without  difficulty:  and  the  murmurs  of  the  suflferers  were 
effectually  silenced  by  the  timely  punishment  of  two  of  the 
aldermen  of  London,  who  had  presumed  to  complain.     One 
of  them,  Richard  Reed,  was  immediately  sent  to  the  army  in 
Scotland,  where  he  was  made  prisoner  in  the  first  . 
engagement,  and  was  compelled  by  his  captorsito       jan  13 
pay  a  heavy  fine  for  his  ransom :  the  other,  sir 
Willian^  Roach,  was  on  a  charge  of  seditious  words  commit* 
ted  to  prison,  whence  he  was  liberated  after  a  confinement  of 
three  months,  but  probably  not;  before  he  had  appeased  the 
king  by  a  considerable  present.^ 

With  the  same  view,  Henry  adulterated  the 
purity  of  the  coin:  a  plan  by  which,  while  he  de-    ^^"^*r^" 
frauded  the  public,  he  created  numberless  embar-    money, 
rassments  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  involved  his 
successors  in  almost  inextricable  difficulties.    At  his  accession 
the  ounce  of  gold,  and  the  pound  of  silver,  were  each  worth 
forty  shillings:  having  raised  them   by  successive  procla- 

*  The  rates  were  as  follows: 

$.    d,  »,   tL 

From  It  to  5/.,  in  goods,         0    4  in  lands,  fees,  and  annuities,         0    ft 

Do.  5  to  10    0    8 I    4 

Do.  lOtoSO    1    4 2    0 

Do.  20  and  upwards      2    0 3    0 

All  foreigners  pay  double  rates.    St.  34  Hen.  VI H.  27. 

t  Sanders,  203.  Lords'  Journals,  265.  Even  if  the  king  had  paid  all,  or 
mny  part,  of  these  sums,  the  money  so  pud  was  to  be  refunded:  but  the  pre- 
sent holders  of  the  royal  securities  could  recover  from  the  sellers  the  con- 
sideration which  had  been  given  for  them.     St.  35  Hen.  VIU.  12. 

t  Sandem,  203,  204.     Stow,  588.     Herbert,  587.    The  sum  thus 
MMuattd  to70,7231L  18f.  lOtL    Strype,  i.  333. 
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mations  to  forty-four,  forty-five,  and  forty-eight  shilKngs,  be 

issued  a  new  coinage  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  alloys 
and  contrived  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  possession  of  the  old 
money,  by  ofiering  a  premium  to  those  who  would  bring  it 
to  the  mint.  Satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  experiment,  he 
rapidly  advanced  in  the  same  career.  Before  the  end  of  the 
war  his  coins  contained  equal  quantities  of  silver  and  of  alloy: 
the  year  after,  the  alloy  exceeded  the  silver  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  one.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  successors 
found  themselves  compelled  to  lower  the  nominal  value  of  his 
shillings,  first  from  twelvepence  to  ninepence,  and  then  to 
sixpence,  and  finally  to  withdraw  them  from  circulation  alto- 
gether.* 

Another  During  these  operations  in  debasing  the  coin, 

subsidy.  the  three  years  allotted  for  the  payment  of  the 

^  ^  last  subsidy  expired;  and  the  king  again  laid  his 
wants  before  his  parliament,  and  solicited  the  aid 
of  his  loving  subjects.  The  clergy  granted  him  fifteen  per 
cent  on  their  incomes,  during  two  years  :  the  laity  two  shil- 
lings and  eightpence  in  the  pound  on  goods,  and  twenty  per 
cent  on  land,  to  be  paid  within  the  same  period.t  As  this, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  his  rapacity,  parliament  subjected  to 
his  disposal  all  colleges,  chauntries  and  hospitalis  in  tiie  king- 
dom, with  all  their  manors,  lands  and  hereditaments,  receiv- 
ing from  him  in  return,  a  promise,  that  he  would  not  abuse 
the  confidence  of  his  subjects,  but  employ  the  grant  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  common  profit  of  the  realm.  It  was 
the  last  aid  given  to  this  insatiate  monarch.  As  early  as  the 
36th  year  of  his  reign,  it  was  asserted  by  those  who  had  made 
the  calculation  from  ofiicial  documents,  that  the  receipts  of  the 
exchequer  under  Henry,  had  even  then  exceeded  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  all  the  taxes  upon  record,  which  had  been 
imposed  by  his  predecessors,  j:  But  that  sum,  enormous  as 
it  must  have  been,  was  more  than  doubled  before  his  death, 
by  subsidies  and  loans  which  he  was  careful  not  to  repay,  by 
forced  benevolences  and  the  debasement  of  the  currency,  and 


•  Sanders,  204.    Stow,  587.     Herbert,  191.  572.    Folkes,  27. 

tSt.  37  Hen.  VIH.  24. 

I  Etenim  interfui  ipse,  cum  fide  dig'nisslmi,  qui  tabulas  publicas,  in  quas 
rationes  tributorum  sunt  relatx  vidissent,  et  rationem  iniissent,  hoc  miht 
ante  aliquot  annos  sanctissime  asseverarent,  ita  se  rem  habere;  quz  ille 
unus  accepit,  majorem  summam  efficerc,  quam  omnia  (omnium  tot  retro 
saeculis  tributa.  Apol.  Keg.  Poli,  p.  91.  He  repeats  the  same  in  his  letter 
to  Henry,  and  mentions  the  calculation  to  have  been  made  in  the  26th  of  bis 
reign.     Pol.  Defen.  eccl.  unit.  fol.  Uxxii.  Ixxxiii. 
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by  the  aecularization  of  part  of  the  clerical  aad  of  the  whole 
of  the  monastic  possessions.  , 

During  these  transactions  the  court  of  Henry 
was  divided  by  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  two  cniSn«n 
religious  parties^  which  continued  to  cherish  an 
implacable  hatred  against  each  other.  The  men  of  the  old 
learning  naturally  looked  upon  Cranmer  as  their  most  steady 
and  most  dangerous  enemy:  and,  though  he  was  careful  not 
to  commit  any  open  transgression  of  the  law,  yet  the  encou- 
ragement whicli  he  gave  to  the  new  preachers,  and  the  clan- 
destine correspondence  which  he  maintained  with  the  German 
reformers,  would  have  proved  his  ruin,  had  he  not  found  a 
friend  and  advocate  in  his  sovereign.  Henry  still  retained  a 
grateful  recollection  of  his  former  services,  and  felt  no  appre« 
hension  of  resistance  or  treason  from  a  man,  who  on  all  occa- 
sions, whatever  were  his  real  opinions  or  wishes,  had  moulded 
his  conscience  in  conformity  to  the  royal  will.  When  the 
prebendaries  of  Canterbury  lodged  an  information  against 
him,  the  king  issued  a  commission  to  examine,  not  the  ac- 
cused but  the  accusers;  of  whom  some  were  imprisoned;  all 
were  compelled  to  ask  pardon  of  the  archbishop.*  In  the 
house  of  commons  sir  John  Gostwick,  representative  for 
Bedfordshire,  had  the  boldness  to  accuse  him  of  heresy:  but 
the  kin^  sent  a  message  to  the  ^^varlet,"  that  if  he  did  not 
immediately  acknowledge  his  fault,  he  should  be  made  an 
example  for  the  instruction  of  his  fellows.  On  another  occa- 
sion Henry  had  consented  to  the  committal  of  the  archbishop; 
but  afterwards  he  revoked  the  permission',  telling  the  council 
that  Cranmer  was  as  faithful  a  man  towards  him  as  ever  was 

E relate  in  the  realm,  and  one  to  whom  he  was  many  ways 
eholden:  or,  as  another  version  has  it,  that  he  was  the  only 
man,  who  had  loved  his  sovereign  so  well,  as  never  to  have 
opposed  the  royal  pleasure.!      In  like  manner 
Gardiner,  from  his  acknowledged  abilities  and  his      GardUier 
credit  with  the  king,  was  to  the  men  of  the  new 
learning  a  constant  object  of  apprehension  and  jealousy.     To 
ruin  him  in  the  royal  estimation,  it  was  pretended  that  he  had 
communicated  with  the  papal  agents  through  the  imperial 
ministers:  and  that,  while  he  pretended  to  be  zealously  at- 

♦  Stiype's  Cranmer,  110—122. 

f  ibid.  123 — 126.  Sanders,  p.  78.  Unum  esse  tarn  suaniin  partium 
amantem,  qui  nulla  unquam  in  re  ipsius  defuerit  voluntati.  Neque  id  solum 
praestitit  in  i#  rebus,  quz  Luthcranis  jucunde  acciderent,  verum  sive  quern 
comburi  oportebat  hzresis  nomine,  sive  sacerdotem  uxore  spoliari,  nemo 
erat  Cranmero  in  ea  re  exequenda  diligentior.  Vit.  Cran.  MS.  apud  Le 
Grand,  ii.  103. 
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tached  ta»he  interests  of  the  king,  he  had  in  reality  made  his 
iace  with  the  pontiff.     But  it  was  in  vain  that  ttie  accusaUoa 
Was  repeatedly  urged,  and  that  Gardiner's  secretory  was  even 
Zied,  convicted  and  executed,  on  a  charw  of  havmg  domed 
the  supremacy:  the  caution  of  the  bishop  bade  defiance  to  the 
wiles  and  the  malice  of  his  enemies.     Aware  of  the  dangw 
which  threatened  him,  he  stood  conslanUy  on  tj's  gua^;  and 
thoueh  he  might  prompt  the  zeal,  and  second  the  ^orts  of 
S  who  wished  weU  to  the  ancient  faith,  he  made  it  a  rule 
never  to  originate  any  religious  measure,  nor  to  give  his 
oninion  on  religious  subjects,  without  the  express  command 
of  his  sovereign.*    Then  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  his 
mind  with  boldness:  but  though  he  might  sometinnes  offend 
the  pride,  he  still  preserved  the  esteem  of  Henry,t  who  un- 
moved by  the  suggestions  of  adversaries,  continued  to  employ 
him  in  affairs  of  state,  and  to  consult  him  on  questions  of  re- 
liirion.     As  often  indeed  as  he  was  absent  in  embassies  to 
foreign  courts,  Cranmer  improved  the  favoiirable  moment  to 
unre  the  king  to  a  further  reformation.     He  was  heard  with 
attention,  he  was  even  twice  desired  to  form  the  necessary 
San,  to  subjoin  his  reasons,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  ro^ 
*  wnsideration:  still,  however,  Henry  paused  to  receive  the 

♦  MwUrn  writers  have  ascribed  to  his  counsels  ^1  the  measuws  »dopJed 
u  «l^«.  .<«?nrt  the  reformers.  Yet  Gartliner  often  denies  it  in  his  let- 
JJrJ^'^hr^Sl  of  ^utSpton  (Wriothesley)  did,"  he  «.y^  "«»T 
^m  while  he  was  chancellor,  touching  religion,  which  misUkedniesot. 
Sitf  did  never  advise  him  so  to  do,  nor  made  on  h.m  the  more  for  rt,  wt^ 
he  had  done.  He  was  one  of  whom  by  «:ason  I  might  have  been  bold:  but 
1  left  him  to  his  conscience."    Apud  Fox,  u.  C6.  r  i.-   i  «  _  k«^ 

+  On  AU  subject  I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  one  of  his  letters,  be- 
eaise  it  wrves  to  elucidate  the  character  of  tlie  king.  _  "  This  ftshioii  of 
SkWs  highness  (God  pardon  his  soul)  called  whettjng:  which  w»n« 
Tt  all  the  most  pleasant  unto  me.  yet  when  I  saw  .n  my  doinp  was  no  h«^ 
:^  .-,m»tUne  bv  the  occasion  thereof  the  matter  was  amended,  I  was  not 
^IrisarwaX  Averse  my  argument:  nor.  sotHat  his  affa^«  went  weU, 
d?dl^r  trouble  myself  whether  he  made  me  a  wanton  or  not     And  wto. 
«,ch  S3  were  privy"  to  his  letters  to  me,,  were  afraid  I  hadbeen  in  h^ 
d^»ieMU« 7for  the  terms  of  the  letters  funded  so),  yet  I  myself  feared 
itSiT at  all;  1  esteemed  him  as  he  was,  a  wis.  pnnce,  and  whatsoerer 
he  ffi  wrot;  for  the  present,  he  wouUl  afterward,  consider  the  "jattor 
«  ^Mly  M  »ny  n""".  ""^  «■'"'"  ^"''  ""■  •"''»'^'/  disfavour  him,  that  bad 
Jl  „  K^lA  with  him     Whereof  I  serve  for  a  proof:  for  no  man  could  do  me 
KSws  lift    And  when  he  gave  meV  bishopric  of  Winchester. 
SHaid  h7had  often  sqiured  with  me,  but  he  loved  me  never  the  wone: 
•   a^lw  a  token  thereof  he  gave  me  the  bishopric. . . .  I  was  reported  unto 
Wm  that  I  stooped  not,  and  was  stubborn:  and  he  commended  unto  me 
^i^inmen's  eentle  natire,  as  he  called  it.  that  wept  at  every  of  ho  word.: 
tSTmeSKt  my  nature  was  as  gentle  as  their.-,  for  I  wa.  ^r^ 
when  he  wi  moved.    But  else  I  know,  when  the  displeasure  was  Mt 
jLsUy  grounded  in  me.  I  had  no  cause  to  take  thought."    Apud  Fox.  ii.  60. 
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opinion  of  Gardiner;  and,  s^vayed  by  his  advice^  rejected  or ' 
suspended  the  execution  of  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
metropolitan.* 

At  the  death  of  lord  Audeley^  a  zealous  parti* 
san  of  the  new  teachers,  the  office  of  chancellor    ^^  ^ 
was  given  to  lord  Wriothesley,  who,  though  he     Catharine, 
affected  an  equal  friendship  for  the  two  parties, 
was  in  feality  warmly  attached  to  the  ancient  faith.     But,  if 
the  power  of  the  reformers  was  weakened  by  this  change, 
their  loss  had  been  amply  compensated  by  the  influence  of 
Henry^s  sixth  queen,  Catharine  Parr,  relict  of  the  late  lord 
Latimer;  who,  with  her  brother,  now  created  earl  of  Essex, 
and  her  uncle,  created  lord  Parr  of  Horton,  zealously  pro- 
moted the  new  doctrines.     But  her  zeal,  whether  it  was  sti- 
mulated by  confidence  in  her  own  powers,  or  prompted  by 
the  suggestions  of  the  preachers,  quickly  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  prudence.      She  not  only  read  the  prohibited 
works  :t  she  presumed  to  argue  with  her  husband,  and  to  dis- 
pute the  decisions  of  the  head  of  the  church.     Of  all  men 
Henry  was  the  least  disposed  to  brook  the  lectures  of  a  fe- 
male theologian,  and  his  impatience  of  contradiction  was  ex- 
asperated by  a  painful  indisposition,  which  confined  him  to 
his  chamber.     The  chancellor  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
received  orders  to  prepare  articles  against  Catharine:  but  the 
intelligence  was  immediately,  perhaps  designedly,  conveyed 
to  the  queen,  who,  repairing  to  a  neighbouring  apartment, 
fell  into  a  succession  of  fits,  and  during  the  intervals  made 
the  palace  ring  with  her  cries  and  lamentations.     Henry, 
moved  with  pity,  or  incommoded  with  the  noise,  first  sent 
his  physician,  and  was  afterwards  carried  in  a  chair  to  con- 
sole her.     In  the  evening  she  waited  on  him,  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  sister,  and  adroitly  turning  the  conversation  to 
the  subject  of  religion,  took  occasion  to  express  her  admira- 


•  Herbei-t,  565,  591.     Str}pe's  Cranmer,  I^IO,  136. 

f  These  works  were  introduced  to  the  ladies  at  court  by  the  ag^ency  of 
two  females;  Anne  Bourchier,  who  was  sentenced  to  the  stake  by  Cranmer 
in  the  next  reign,  and  Anne  Kyme,  who,  leaving  her  husband  tliat  she  might 
exercise  the  functions  of  an  apostle  under  her  maiden  name  of  Anne  As- 
kew, was  after  two  recantations  condemned  to  the  flames  in  1546,  by  the 
same  prelate, and  several  other  bishops.  The  council  book  mentions  that 
'*  June  19th,  1546,  both  Kyme  and  his  wife  were  called  before  the  lords;  that 
the  former  was. sent  home  to  remain  there  till  he  was  sent  for:  and  that  th^ 
latter,  who  refused  him  to  be  her  husband  without  alleging  any  honest  alle- 
gation, for  that  she  was  very  obstinate  and  heady  in  reasoning  of  matters  of 
religion,  wherein  she  showed  herself  to  be  of  a  naughty  opinion,  seeing  no 
persuasion  of  good  reason  could  take  place,  was  sent  to  Newgate  to  remain 
there  to  answer |o  the  law."    Harl.  MS.  256.  fol.  324. 
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tion  of  his  learning,  and  the  implicit  deference  which  she  paid 
to  his  decisions.  "No,  no,  by  St  Mary,"  he  exclaimed; 
«I  know  you  too  well.  Ye  are  a  doctor,  Kate,"  She  re- 
plied, that  if  she  had  sometimes  presumed  to  differ  from  hioii 
it  had  not  been  to  maintain  her  own  opinions,  but  to  amate 
his  grace,  for  she  had  observed,  that,  in  the  warmth  of  argQ- 
mentation,  he  seemed  to  forget  the  pain  which  tormented 
him.  "  Is  it  so,  sweetheart.^"  said  Henry,"  then  we  are  friends 
again."  The  following  morning  the  chancellor  came  mih 
a  guard  to  take  her  into  custody,  but  was  remanded  wilhi 
volley  of  reproaches:  and  the  queen,  taught  by  her  past  din- 
ger, was  afterwards  careful  not  to  irritate  the  theological  sen- 
sibility of  her  husband.  It  is,  however,  a  question  among 
the  more  ancient  writers,  whether  the  king  was  in  earnest 
By  some  the  proceeding  has  been  represented  as  a  scheme  of 
his  own  contrivance,  to  wean  his  wife  from  an  attachment  to 
doctrines,  which  might  in  the  sequel  conduct  her  to  the  stake 
or  the  scaffold.'*' 

While  he  enjoyed  his  health,  he  could  easily  balance  the  two 
parties  against  each  otheir:  but  as  his  infirmities  increased, be 
Henry's  found  it  a  more  difficult  task,  and  in  his  last  speech 
last  to  the  parliament  he  complained  bitierly  of  the 

speech  on  religious  dissentions  which  pervaded  every  parish 
religion.  j^^  ^^  realm.  It  was,  he  observed,  partly  the  fault 
of  the  clergy,  some  of  whom  were  "  so  stiff  in  their  old 
mumpsimus,  and  others  so  busy  in  their  new  sumpsimus," 
that  instead  of  preaching  the  word  of  God,  they  wereem- 

J)loyed  in  railing  at  each  other;  and  partly  the  fault  of  the 
aity,  whose  delight  it  was  to  censure  the  proceedings  of  their 
bishops,  priests,  and  preachers.  «Mf  you  know,"  he  added, 
**  that  any  preach  perverse  doctrine,  come  and  declare  it  to 
some  of  our  council,  or  to  us,  to  whom  is  committed  by  God 
the  authority  to  reform  and  order  such  causes  and  behaviours; 
and  be  not  judges  yourselves  of  your  own  fantastic;tl  opinions 
and  vain  expositions:  and  akhough  you  be  permitted  to  resd 
holy  scripture,  and  to  have  the  word  of  God  in  your  mother 
tongue,  you  must  understand  it  is  licensed  you  so  to  do,  only 
to  inform  your  conscience,  and  inform  your  children  and 
families,  and  not  to  dispute, and  to  make  scripture  a  railing  and 
taunting  stock  against  priests  and  preachers.  / 1  am  very  sor- 
ry to  know  and  hear,  how  irreverently  that  precious  jewel, 
the  word  of  God,  is  disputed,  rhymed,  sung,  and  jingled  in 
every  alehouse  apd  tavern,  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  wd 

•  Herbert,  622. 
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doctrine  of  the  same;  and  yet  I  am  as  much  sorry  that  the 
readers  of  the  same  follow  it  in  doing  so  faintly  and  coldly. 
For  of  this  I  am  sure^  that  charity  was  never  so  faint  among 
you',  and  virtuous  and  godly  living  was  never  less  used,  nor 
God  himself  among  Christians  never  less  served.  Therefore, 
as  I  said  before,  be  in  charity  with  one  another,  like  brother 
and  brother,  and  love,  dread,  and  serve  God,  to  which  I,  as 
your  supreme  head  and  sovereign  lord,  exhort  and  require 
you."* 

The  king  had  long  indulged  without  restraint 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  At  last  he  grew  so  Hiamak- 
enormously  corpulent,  that  he  could  neither  sup-  alsquie- 
port  the  weight  of  his  own  body,  nor  remove  tude. 
without  the  aid  of  machinery  into  the  different 
apartments  of  his  palace.  Even  the  fatigue  of  subscribing 
his  name  to  the  writings  which  required  his  signature,  was 
more  than  he  could  bear:  ^nd  to  relieve  him  from  this  duty, 
three  commissioners  were  appointed,  of  whom  two  had  au- 
thority to  apply  to  the  papers  a  dry  stamp,  bearing  the  letters 
of  the  king's  name,  and  the  third  to  draw  a  pen  furnished 
with  ink  over  the  blank  impression. t  An  inverate  ulcer  jn 
thethigh,  whi«h  had  more  than  once  threatened  his  life,  aiid 
which  now  seemed  to  baffle  all  the  skill  of  his  surgeons,  added 
to  the  irascibility  of  his  temper:  and  his  imagination  was 
perpetually  haunted  with  apprehensions  for  the  future  safety 
of  Edward  his  son  and  heir,  a  young  prince,  who  had  scarce- 
ly completed  his  ninth  year.  The  king  had  no  near  relation 
of  the  blood  royal,  to  whom  he  could  intrust  the  care  of  the 
boy;  nor  could  Edward's  natural  guardians,  his  uncles,  boast 
of  any  other  influence,  than  what  they  derived  from  the  royal 
favour.  Two  of  these,  Thomas  and  Edward,  had  for  some 
years  resided  at  court:  but  the  former  had  risen  to  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  knight:  the  latter,  though  he  had  been  creat- 
ed earl  of  Hertford,  and  appointed  lord  chamberlain,  was  pos- 
sessed of  littlereal  power,  and  unsupported  by  family  alliances.* 
They  enjoyed,  however,  one  advantage,  of  which  the  king 
himself  was  probably  ignorant.  They  were  known  to  favour 
the  new  doctrines :  and  all  those  who  bore  with  reluctance  the 
yoke  of  the  six  avticles,  looked  impatiently  to  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  r^§n,  when  they  hoped  that  the  young  king, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  uncles,  would  not  only  sheath  the 
sword  of  persecution,  but  also  adopt  the  reformed  principles. 

•  Hall,  160.  i^  Rym.  xr,  100.  102. 
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There  had  for  some  time  existed  a  spirit  of 
Riralry  acrimonious  rivalry  between  the  Sejrmoun  ud 

the^How-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Howard.  The  aged  duke  of  Norfolk 
ards  and'  witnessed  with  indignation  their  ascendency  io 
Seymours.  the  royal  favour^  and  openly  complained  that  the 
kingdom  was  governed  by  new  men,  while  the 
anpient  nobility  was  trampled  in  the  dust.  His  son  Emj, 
earl  of  Surre}^,  could  not  forgive  the  earl  of  Hertford  for  har- 
ing  superseded  him  in  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  Bou- 
logne; and  had  been  heard  to  foretel,  that  the  time  of  revenge 
was  not  far  distant.  On  the  one  hand  the  father  and  sod  were 
the  most  powerful  subjects  in  the  realm,  and  allied  by  deseeot 
to  the  royal  family:  on  the  other,  though  they  had  strenuous- 
ly supported  the  king  in  his  claim  of  the  supremacy,  thej 
were  on  all  other  points  the  most  zealous  patrons  of  theu- 
cient  doctrines.  Hence  the  ruin  or  depression  of  the  Howards 
became  an  object  of  equal  importance  to  the  uncles  of  the 
prince,  and  the  men  of  the  new  learning:  to  those, that tbey 
might  seize  and  retain  the  reins  of  government  during  tbe 
minority  of  their  nephew;  to  these  that  they  might  at  length 
throw  fropri  their  necks  that  intolerable  yoke,  the  penal  statate 
of  the  six  articles.* 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  king's  health  in  the 
Disgrace  of  mouth  of  November  admonished  the  Seymoun 
Gardiner,  g„^  their  associates  to  provide  acainst  his  »p- 
of  the  proaching  death.     Repeated  consultations  were 

Howards.        held;  and  a  plan  was  adopted  to  remove  out  of 

their  way  the  persons,  whosa  power  and  talents 

they  had  the  greatest  reason  to  fear,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  with 

his  son,  and  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester.     Of  the  charge 

P      r         brought  against  the  bishop,  we  are  ignorant  But 

he  prudently  threw  himself  on  the  king's  mercy; 
and  Henry,  though  he  did  not  immediately  receive  him  into 
favour,  was  pleased,  to  the  disappointment  of  his  enemies,  to 
%aiept  his  submission.t  "The  fate  of  the  two  Howards  was 
more  calamitous.  While  the  royal  mind,  tormented  with 
pain,  and  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  prince,  was  alive  to 

•  Norfolk  himself  in  the  Tower,  and  ^norant  of  Ae  cause  ofhUiwpn* 
sonment,  seems  to  attribute  it  to  the  reformers.  •*  <Jndoubtedly,**  b<  *?* 
to  the  king,  "  I  know  not  that  I  have  arffended  any  man,  or  that  any  i"*" 
was  offended  with  me,  unless  it  were  such  as  are  ang^  with  me,  fcff  beiB^ 
quick  against  such  as  have  been  acctised  for  sacramentaries.*'  Ajw 
Herbert,  628. 

I  Gardiner  afterwards  maintained  that  this  was  the  work  of  a  conspiracy 
formed  against  him;  and  offered  to  prove  his  assertion  by  witncsies  w ' 
court  of  justice.     Burnet,  ii.  165. 
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every  suggestion^  their  enemies  reminded  the  king  of  their 
power  and  ambition,  of  their  hatred  of  the  Seymours,  and  of 
the  general  belief  that  Surrey  had  refused  the  hand  of  the 
daughter  of  Hertford,  because  he  aspired  to  that  of  the  lady 
Mary. 

Henry's  jealousy  was  alarmed:  the  council  received  orders 
to  inquire  into  their  conduct:  their  enemies  were  invited  to 
furnish  charges  against  them:  and  every  malicious  insinuation 
was  accepted  by  the  credulity,  and  exaggerated  by  the  fears, 
of  the  sick  monarch,  till  he  at  last  persuaded  himself,  that  a 
conspiracy  existed  to  place  the  reins  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  Howards  during  his  illness,  and  to  give  them  the 
custody  of  the  prince  in  the  event  of  his  death.* 
The  earl  was  examined  before  the  council  on  the 
same  day  with  the  bishop  of  Winchester :  the  duke  was  sum- 
moned to  court:  and  both  the  father  and  son,  -^^ 
ignorant  of  the  arrest  of  each  other,  were  con- 
veyed about  the  same  time  to  separate  cells  in  the  Tower. 

Soon  after  their  committal  the  king's  fever  in- 
creased to  an  alarming  height :  but  on  Christmas     ^!j^  ^^^S^* 
day  he  began  to  grow  better;  and  the  next  even-       d^^j^  26. 
ing  sending  for  his  will,  which  had  been  origin- 
ally drawn  by  the  chancellor,  he  ordered  several  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Hertford  and  of  five 
others.     Of  these  alterations  the  most  important,  whether  it 
arose  from  his  own  judgment  or  the  suggestion  of  the  party, 
was  the  exclusion  from  the  number  of  his  executors  of  those 
persons,  who  professed  the  same  religious  principles  with 
himself,  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  a  prisoner  under  the  charge 
of  treason,  of  Gardiner,  on  account  of  his  "  wilfulness,"  and 
of  Thurlby,  bishop  of  Westminster,  because  he  was  "  schooled 
by  Gardiner.''!     A  new  copy  was  then  ordered  to  be  made: 
but  whether  the  instrument  which  was  afterwards  produced, 
was  a  correct  copy,  or  whether  it  was  ever  executed  by  the 

king,  is  a  subject  of  considerable  doubt  j:     It  may  be  divided 

# 

*  The  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts  were  instructed  such  was  their  crime. 
Herbert,  617. 

t  Fox,  815.     First  edit. 

^  In  its  favour  Harbin  has  extracted  several  passages  out  of  the  council 
book  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (Hereditary  Right,  187 — 189);  but  these 
passages  merely  show  that  tho^who  were  suspected  of  having  forged  it, 
acted  as  if  they  believed  it  td'uV  genuine.  Against  its  authenticity  it  was 
said  that  WiUiam  Clark  put  tlie  king's  stamp  to  it,  when  Henry  was  with- 
out sense  or  recollection;  and  in  proof  of  the  assertion  are  adduced  the  tes- 
timonies of  lord  Paget  and  sir  Edmund  Montague,  who  were  present,  and 
who  acknowledged  the  same  upon  oath  in  Mary's  reign,  both  before  the 
council,  and  in  parliament.    See  Lesley  on  the  Right  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
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into  three  parts.  The  first  provides  for  the  iDtermentofhis 
bodjy  and  for  masses  to  be  said,  and  alms  to  be  ^ven,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  soul.  The  second,  according  to  the  power 
given  to  him  by  act  of  parliament,  limits  the  succession,  in 
default  of  issue  by  his  children  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elia- 
beth,  to  the  descendants  of  his  younger  sister,  the  French 
queen,  excluding  the  Scottish  line,  the  issue  of  his  elder 
sister,  the  queen  of  Scotland.  The  third,  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  sixteen  executors,  most  of  them  the  adherents  of  the 
Seymours,  selects  the  same  persons  to  compose  the  pn?f 
council  of  the  young  king,  till  he  shall  have  attained  theip 
of  eighteen  years  complete,  with  full  power  to  choose  for  him 
a  wife,  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  his  name,  and  to  appointto 
all  oiGces  under  the  crown.  It  is  dated  the  thir- 
'^'  tieth  of  December:  and,  if  it  were  genuine,  w» 

well  calculated  to  secure  to  the  Seymours  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  authority  during  the  minority  of  their  nephew.* 
It  did  not,  however,  free  them  from  alarm  on  account  of  the 
Howards.  The  king's  death  was  rapidly  approaching:  and  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  before 
the  ruin  of  these,  their  most  formidable  adversaries,  could  be 
fully  and  legally  accomplished. 

The  nation  had  witnessed  with  surprise  the 
•     o/fu  "***^1      arrest  and  imprisonment  of  these  two  noblemen, 
of  Surrey.       There  was  no  individual  in  the  realm,  who  pos- 
,  sessed  more  powerful  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 

Henry  than  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  had  devoted  a  long 
life  to  the  service  of  his  sovereign:  and  had  equally  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field;  in  embassies 
'  of  importance  abroad,  and  in  employments  of  difficulty  and 
delicacy  at  home.  His  son  was  a  nobleman  of  the  highest 
promise.     To  hereditary  courage  and  the  accomplishments  of 

p.  98.  Eng.  edition,  and  p.  43.  Lat.  edit.  Also  Leithing^n's  Lcttcis  to 
Cecil,  apud  Burnet,  i.  Records,  p.  267.  .  , 

•  •  Rymer,  xv.  110.  In  Edwanl's  reign  an  attested  copy  was  depositee 
in  the  chancery,  which  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Mary»  on  the  ground  tbtf 
the  will  was  a  forgery.  But  the  original  remained  untouched  m  the  tret- 
sury  of  the  excliequer,  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whenitwtf 
removed  into  the  chapter-house  at  Westminster  (Harbin,  206).  '^^^^^'j 
was  examined  in  queen  Anne's  reign  by  some  persons  of  the  first  rank  wa 
ability  in  the  kingdom,  and  found  "to  consist  of  several  sheetsof  soft  coM« 
paper,  tacked  together  with  a  braid  of  g^aen  and  white  riband,  the  ^'"^J 
of  a  mean  and  slovenly  character.  The  will  was  signed  at  the  head  of  tw 
first  and  the  end  of  the  last  page  with  the  king's  hand  writing,  •*  ^^P'^' 
tended:  but  the  character  was  fairer  than  ever  he  could  make,  andth^J^ 
stiff  like  a  counterfeit  hand.  On  comparing  the  hand  on  the  will  ™  ?? 
stamp  and  his  usual  hand  writing,  it  agreed  with  neither."    Acta  K<*P*»  *"* 
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a  eourty  Surrey  added,  at  that  period  no  ordinary  praiaei  a  re- 
fined taste/  and  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  polite  arta. 
His  poems,  which  deliehted  his  contemporaries,  will  afford 
pleasure  to  the  reader  of  the  present  day.  **    But  services  and 
abilities  weighed  as  nothing  in  the  scale  against  the  interests 
of  the  opposite  party.     As  soon  as  the  holidays 
were  over,  the  earl,  as  a  commoner,  was  arraigned       ja^iji 
at  Guildhall  on  a  charge  of  having  quartered  on 
his  shield  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor.    He  defended 
himself  with  eloquence  and  spirit     He  showed  that  he  had 
borne  these  arms  for  years  without  giving  offence;  and  that 
they  had  been  assigned  to  him  by  a  decision  of  the  heralds. 
But  the  fact  was  admitted:  the  court  pronounced  it  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  aspired  to  the  throne;  and  the 
jury  found  him  guilty.     Six  days  later  this  gal-       ^*"'  ^^' 
lant  and  accomplished  nobleman  perished  on  the  scaffold. 

But  it  was  still  more  difficult  to  discover  mat- 
ter against  the  father.     For  some  weeks  after  his    Confeaaion 
arrest  the  duke  was  ignorant,  probably  his  prose-    5"^  ?i^i!"' 
cutors  were  ignorant,  of  the  charge  to  be  adduced     ^^^  ^  ^ 
against  him.     It  was  in  vain  that  by  repeated  let-    Norfolk, 
ters  he  requeste<i  to  be  confronted  with  his  ac- 
cusers, whoever  they  might  be,  in  presence  of  the  king,  or  at 
least  of  the  council.T    At  length,  after  many  private  exanii- 

*  At  a  short  tpecimen  I  will  insert  his  epitaph  on  Clere,  one  of  his  retain* 
en,  who  died  in  consequence  of  a  hurt  received  at  theaiege  of  Boulogne: — 

Norfolk  sprung  thee,  Lambeth  holds  thee  dead, 

Clere,  of  the  counts  of  Cleremont  thou  hig^ht: 
Within  the  womb  of  Ormond's  race  thou  bred, 

And  sawest  thy  cousin  crowned  in  thy  sight. 
Sheldon  for  love,  Surrey  for  lord  thou  chose, 

(Ah  me!  while  life  did  last,  that  league  was  tender^) 
Tracing  whose  steps  thou  sawest  Kelso  blase, 

Landrect  burnt,  and  batter'd  Boulogne's  render. 
At  MontreuiPs  gates*  hopeless  of  all  rescure. 

Thine  earl,  half  de$Ap  ptve  in  thine  hand  his  will : 
Which  cause  did  thee  this  pining  death  procure. 

Ere  summers  four  times  sev'n  thou  couldst  fuHU. 
Ah,  Clere^  if  love  had  booted  care  or  cost. 
Heaven  bad  not  won,  nor  earth  so  timely  lost. 

Aubrey's  Survey,  v.  247. 

t  <M  am  sure,*'  he  says  to  the  king,  **  some  great  enemy  of  mine  hath 
informed  yom  majesty  of  some  tfltrue  matter  against  me.  Sir,  Xkxi  doth 
know  that  in  all  my  lire  I  never  thouvht  one  untrue  thought  against  you,  or 
vour  succemion:  nor  can  no  more  judge  or  cast  in  my  mind  what  should  be 
laid  to  my  cbaige,  than  the  child  that  was  bom  this  night." — ^'  Most  noble 
and  sovereign  mm^  for  all  the  old  service  1  have  done  you  in  my  life,  be  so 
good  and  gracious  a  lord  unto  me,  that  either  my  accusers  and  1  together 
may  be  brought  before  your  royal  majestv,  or  if  vour  pleasure  shall  not  be 

Vol.  Vf.  34 
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rmtions,  he  con^nted  to  sign  %  con fe^sty^n,  which, 
to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  will  appear  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  his  innocence.  In  it  he  acknowledged  that 
during  his  service  of  so  many  years^  he  had  communicated 
occasionally  to  ethers  the  royal  secrets  contrary  to  his  oith; 
that  he  had  concealed  the  treasonable  act  of  his  son  in  assum- 
ing the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confes!<or;  and  that  he  had  him- 
self treasonably  borne  on  his  shield  the  arms  of  England,  with 
the  difference  of  labels  of  silver,  which  belonged  of  right  to 
prince  Edward.* 

If  by  tnis  submission  the  duke  hoped  to  appease  the  rojil 
displeasure,  he  deceived  himself;  in  anoiher  attempt,  to db 
feat  the  rapacity  of  his  enemies,  he  proved  more  succevsfol 
They  had  already  elicited  a  promise  from  Henry,  that  tire 
spoils  of  their  victim  i^hould  in  certain  proportions  be  shir»l 
among  them. t  But  Norfolk,  sensible  that  his  estate,  if  it 
were  preserved  entire,  might  be  more  easily  recovered  bjhii 
family,  sent  a  petition  to  the  king,  representing  it  as  ''good 
and  stately  gear,*^  and  requesting,  as  a  favour,  that  it  niight 
be  settled  on  prince  Edward  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  The 
idea  pleased  the  sick  monarch.  He  assented  to  the  petitioa: 
and  to  satisfy  his  favourites,  promi«»ed  them  an  equivalent 
from  some  other  source.  This  disappointment,  howeTer,did 
not  retard  their  proceedings  against  their  prisoner.  Instead 
of  arraigning  him  before  his  peers,  they  brought  into  the 
Jan.  18.  bouse  of  lords  a  bill  of  attainder,  founded  onhb 
confession.  It  had  been  custon^ery  on  such  occa- 
sions to  wait  for  the  royal  assent  till  the  close  of  the  session. 

• 

to  take  that  pains,  then  bef6re  your  council."  Herb.  627,  6«S.  In  ino^hff 
he  repeats  his  request  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers.  *•  My  deiii*" 
to  have  no  more  favour  showed  to  me,  than  was  showed  to  CromveM 
being  present.  He  was  a  false  man:  but  surely  1  am  a  true  poor  gc^i^ 
man."  Burnet,  iii.  Records,  190.  He  wa^  examined  whether  he  htd  boJ 
written  in  cipher  to  others,  wiiether  he  had  not  said  that  the  biihop  « 
Rome  could  dissolve  the  leagues  between  princes,  whether  he  **^"?| 
privy  to^n  orerture  for  an  accommodation  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  owK 
by  Gardiner,  and  what  were  the  contents  of  a  letter  written  by  him  formed 
ly  to  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  burnt  after  the  death  of  that  prelate  by 
order  of  the  bishop  of  Durliam.  He  answered  the  three  first  queitiow  « 
tbe  negative:  the  letter  he  said  contained  the  opinion  of  the  northeni  inea 
respecting  Cromwell,  but  did  not  so  much  as  mention  the  king.    Ibid*  ^^' 

*  The  confession  is  in  Herbert,  629.  . 

t  He  ordered  Paget  to  "  tot  upon  the  earl  of  Hertford"  lands  to  tw 
value  of  666/.  13t.  W.  per  annumi  sir  Thomas  Seymoor  300i^  sir  Wi|wi" 
HerbeK  366/.  13*.  4d.  the  lords  Lisle,  St.  John,  and  Russel,  and  sir  Antbo>^ 
Denny,  TOOL  each,  and  the  lord  Wriothesley  100/.  They  were  all  diiii°*' 
lied  with  the  amall  amount  of  these  grants.  Bumet«  ii.  6.  out  of  the  conn* 
cU  book. 


•  * 
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But  two  days  after  the  bill  had  passed,  the  king      j^  ^^ 
suddenly  grew  worse:  and  the  next  mbrning'the 
chaucellot  informed  the  t«fe  houses,  that  his  majesty,  anxious 
to  fill  up  the  offiots  held  by  the  di^^e  of  NorfolK,  preparatory 
to  the  coronation  of  the  prince,  had  appointed      j^  ^ 
certain  lords  to  signify  his  assent  to  the  act  of  at- 
tainder.    The  commission  under  the  sign  manual  was  then 
read:  the  royal  ansent  was  given  in  due  form:*  and  an  order 
was  despatched  to  the  Kteutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  execute  his 
prisoner  on  the  following  morning.     Such  indecent  haste,  at 
a  time  when  the  king  was  lying  in  the  agonies  of  A^ath,  war- 
ranted a  suspicion  that  there  were  other  persons  besides  Henry 
who  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the  duke.     But  Providence 
watched  over  his  life.     Before  the  sun  rose, 
Henry  was  dead.    The  execution  was  accordingly    ^l^fTf 
suspended:  and  in  the  reign  of  Mary  the  attainder      j^  28: 
was  reversed,  on  the  groend  that  the  act  of  which 
he  was  accused,  was  not  treason,  and  that  Henry  had  not  in 
reality  signed  the  commission,  in  virtue  of  which  his- pre- 
tended assent  had  been  given.t 

Of  the  king's  conduct  during  his  sickness,  we  know  little. 
It  is  said  that  atthe  commencement  he  betrayed  a  wish  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  see  pf  Rome :  thiit  the  other  bishops,  afraid 
of  the  penalties,  evaded  the  question;  but  that  Gardiner  ad- 
vised him  to  consult  his  parliament,  and  to  commit  his  ideas 
to  writing.     He  was  constantly  attended  by  his  confessor,  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  heard  mass  daily  in  his  chamber,  and 
received  the  communion  under  one  kind.     About      j^^^  ^ 
a  month  before  his  death  he  endowed  the  magnifi- 
cent establishment  of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge,  for  a 
master  and  sixty  fellows  and  scholars:  and  afterwards  re- 
opened the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  which,      j^^  3 
with  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  an  ample 
revenue,  he  gave  to  the  city  of  London. 

Of  his  sentiments  on  his  death-bed  nothing  can  be  asserted 
with  any  decree  of  confidence.  One  account  makeHhim  die 
in  the  anguish  of  despair:  according  to  another  he  refused 

^  Burnet  (i.  348.)  telU  us  that  Cranmer,  though  the  king  was  so  near  his 
death,  withdrew  to  Croydon,  tliat  he  might  not  concur  in  the  act  of  attain- 
der, both  on  account  of  its  injustice,  and  because  he  aiid  the  duke  were 
personal  enemies.  These  might  indeed  have  been  reasons  why  he  should 
abstain  from  .giving  his  vote:  but  that  they  had  no  weight  with  the  arch- 
bishop, is  plain  from  the  journals,  which  inform  us  that,  instead  of  absent- 
ing himself,  ss  Burnet  would  persuade  us,  he  attended  in  his  place  every 
time  the  bill  was  read,  aiul  on  the  day  on  which  it  received  the  roysl  auent. 
Journals,  285,  286,  287.  .>R9. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  :28y.     Htrbcit,  623—631.  Burnet,  i.  345—548. 
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• 

any  spiritual  aid  till  he  could  only  rep||i  to  the  eihcwtatioa 
of  the  archbiiliop  by  a  aqueeae  of  the  haod:  whik  a  thiri 
repreaenta  hiaa  aa  expiring  in  the^ost  edifying  aoatiinenta  of 
devotion  and  repentance.'*'^  Not  only  Uie  ^ngeroios  atate  in 
whith  he  lay»  but  alao  bis  death,  were  care&iUy^eonceaM 
from  the  knowiedee  of  the  public:  and  the  parliament,  igno- 
Jaa.  99.       ^^^  ^  ^^  event,  met  and  transacted  boaii 

after  the  usual  manner.    Three  dajrs  were 

ployed  by  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  secure  the  person  of  Us 

royal  neph^^w  at  £nfield,  and  to  arrange  with  hie  aMocietti 

laa.31.    *  the  plan  of  their  subsequent  proceedings.     On  the 

fouith  the  chancellor  announced  to  the  two  booses 
the  deeth  of  Henry;  read  to  them  an  extract  from  the  wiH 
respecting  the  government  of  the  realm  during  the  minority 
of  his  successor;  and  then,  declaring  the  parliament  diaaoived, 
invited  the  lorda  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new  king.  That 
prince  was  the  same  day  conducted  to  the  Tower,  and  pro> 
claimed  by  the  style  of  fedward  the  aixth,  king  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  of  thechureh 
of  England  and  also  of  Ireland,  in  earth  the  supreme  headt 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of 
f^         Henry,  we  m,t  distinguish  betwee.  the  yooog 

king,  guided  ty  the  counsels  of  Wolsey,  and  the 
monarch  of  more  mature  age,  governing  by  his  own  iodg* 
ment,  and  with  the  aid  of  ministers  select^  and  faahumed 
by  himaelf.  In  his  youth  the  beauty  of  his  person,  the  de- 
fence of  his  manners,  and  his  adroitness  in  every  martial  and 
fashionable  exercise,  were  calculated  to  attract  the  admiratioB 
of  his  subjects.  His  court  was  gay  and  splendid;  a  8ueees» 
sioo  of  amusements  seemed  to  abaorb  his  attention :  yet  his 
pleasures  were  not  permitted  to  encroach  on  hia  mora  impor- 
tant duties:  he  assisted  at  the  council,  perused  the  despatches 
and  corresponded  with  his  generals  and  ambassadors:  nor  did 
the  minister,  trusted '  and  powerful  as  he  was,  dare  to  act, 
till  he  had  asked  the  opinion,  and  taken/the  pleaaure  of  bis 
sovereign.  H  is  natural  abilities  had  been  improved  by  study: 
and  his  esteem  for  literature  may  be  inferred  from  th^  learned 
education  which  he  gave  to  his  children,  and  from  the  nom- 

*  Pliisieun  f^ntils-hommes  Angloin  m'ont  useur6  qu'il  eut  belle  repent- 
•nee,  et  entre  lei  aiitres  chotes  de  I'injure  et  crime  commite  contre  k  dkte 
royne  (meaning  Anne  Doleyn).  'ftieret.  Cosmog.  I.  zti.  quotnl  by  O.  E. 
in  reply  N.  D.  anno  1600,  p.  58. 

t  Joumalt,  291.  Rym.  xr.  123,  "  These  be  to  gig^tfy  to  you  that  our 
late  aorereign  lord  the  king  departed  at  Westminster  upon  Friday  last,  tiic 
38lli  of  thia  instant  January,  at>oat  two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning:  and 
the  king*s  majesty  that  now  is,  proclaimed  king  this  present  last  day  of  the 
same  month.*'    The  earl  of  Sussex  to  the  countess,  apud  Strype,  it.  11. 
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ber  of  eminent  schokiti  to  whom  he  crahted  pe^isiona  in  to* 
reign  states,  or  on^whom  he  conferred  promotion  in  his  own» 
The  immense  treasure  whaeh  he  inherited  fron  his  frther^ 
was  perhaps  a  mMffortune;  becaua|  it  engendered  habits  of 
expense  ndt  to  be  supported  from  the  ordinary  rerenoe  oPthe 
erown:  and  the  soundness  olhis  politics  maybe  doubted, 
which,  nnder  the  pretence  of  supporting  the  balance  of  power, 
repeatedly  involved  the  nation  in  continental  hostilities.  Yet 
even  these  errors  served  to  throw  a  lustre  round  the  English 
throne,  and  raised  its  possessor  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  sub- 
jects and  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe.    But  ivthe  king 
advanced  in  age,  his  vices  gradually  developed  themselves: 
after  the  death  of  Wolsey  they  were  indulged  without  re- 
straint   He  became  as  rapacious  as  he  was  prodigal:  as  ob- 
stinate as  he  was  capricious:  as  fickle  in  his  friendships,  as  he 
was  merciless  in  his  resentments.     Though  liberal  of  his 
confidence,  he  soon  grew  suspicious  of  those  whom  he  had 
ever  trusted;  lu^d,  as  if  he  possessed  no  other  right  to  the 
crown  than  that  which  he  derived  from  the  very  questionable 
claim  of  his  father,  he  viewed  with  an  evil  eye  every  remote 
descendant  of  the  Plantagenets;  and  eagerly  embraced  the 
slightest  pretexts  to  remove  thpse  whom  his  jealousy  repre- 
sented  as  future  rivals  to  himself  or  his  posterity.     In  pride 
and  vanity  he  was  perhaps  without  a  parallel.    Inflated  with 
the  praises  of  interested  admirers,  he  despised  the  judgment 
of  others:  acted  as  if  he  deemed  himself  infallible  m  matters 
of  policy  and  religion ;  and  seemed  to  look  upon  dissent  from 
his  opinion  as  eauivalent  to  a  breach  of  allegiance.    In  his 
estimation,  to  suomit  and  to  obey,  were  the  great,  the  para- 
mount dutiea  of  subjects:  and  this  persuasion  steeled  his 
breast  against  remorse  for  the  blood  which  he  shed,  and  led 
him  to  tram|de  without  scruple  on  the  liberties'of  the  nation. 
When  he  ascended  the  throne,  there  still  existed  a  spirit  of 
freedom,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  defeated  the  ar- 
bitrary measures  of  the  court,  though  directed  by  an  able 
minister,  and  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign: 
but  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  that  spirit  had  fled,  and  before 
the  death  of  Henry,  the  king  of  England  had  grown  into  a 
despot,  the  people  had  shrunk  into  a  nation  of  slaves.*     The 
causes  of  this  important  change  in  the  relations  between  the 

*  Quando  enini  unqusm,  non  dicoin  Angli&,ubi  semper  populi  liberiores 
tub  regum  imperio  fuerunt,  sed  omnino  in  aliquo  chriBtuinorain  regno,  au- 
ditum  est,  ut  unut  mc  plus  omnibus  posset,  et  sic  omnia  suse  potestati  ac 
libidini  subjecta  haberet,  ut  nullum  cuiquam  contra  ilHus  voluntatem  pre- 
sidium in  legibus  constitutum  esset,  sed  regis  nutus  omnia  moderaretar. 
Pole,  fol.  ci. 
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■overeign  and  his  mibjecU,  may  be  foisnl  Hot  so  i|i4ick  in  the 
abilities  or  paa^ns  of  thf  former,  aa  in  the  obseqcAouaDcaa  of 
hia  pax'IiameotSy  the  aaaumptioiupf  the  ecdeaiMiical  au]>re- 
macy,  and  the  servility  of  the  two  religipua  parties  which 
divided  the  nation.  -  '^ 

I.  The  house  i^  peers  no  longer  consisted  of 
House  of        those  powerful  lords  apd  prelates,  who  in  foroier 

"* .  periods  had  so  often  and  so  successfully  resisted 

the  encroachments  of  the  sovereign*  The  reader  has  already 
witnessed  the  successive  steps,  by  which  most  of  the  g^est 
families  oS  the  preceding  reigns  had  become  extinct,  and  tbetr 
immense*  possessions  had  been  frittered  away  among  the  br 
vouritea  and  dependants  of  the  court  The  most  opulent  of 
the  peers  under  Henry  were  poor  in  comparison  with  their 
predecessors:  and  by  the  operation  of  the  statute  against  live- 
ries, they  had  lost  the  accustomed  means  of  arming  their  re- 
tainers in  support  of  their  quarrels.  In  general  they  wefe 
new  men,  indebted  for  their  present  honours  and  estates  to 
the  bounty  of  Henry  or  of  his  father :  and  (he  proudest  among 
the  rest,  by  witnessing  the  attainders  and  executions  of  othen^ 
had  been  taught  to  tremble  for  themselves,  and  to  crouch  in 
submission  at  the  foot  of  a  master,  whose  policy  it  was  to  de- 
press the  great,  and  punish  their  errors  without  mercy,  whik 
he  selected  his  favourites  from  the  lowest  classes,  heaping  on 
them  honours  and  riches,  and  confiding  to  them  the  exercise 
of  his  authority.* 

2,  By  the  separation  of  the  realm  from  the  see  of  Rome, 
the  dependence  of  the  spiritual  had  been  rendered  still  mora 
complete  than  that  of  the  temporal  peers.  Their  riches 
had  been  diminished,  their  immunities  taken  away:  the  sup- 
port which  they  might  have  derived  from  the  protection  of 
the  pontiff,  was  gone:  they  were  nothing  more  than  the  dele- 
gates of  the  king,  exercising  a  precarious  authority  deter- 
minable at  his  pleasure.  The  ecclesiastical  constitutions, 
which  had  so  long  formed  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  now 
depended  on  his  breath,  and  were  executed  only  by  his  suf- 
ferance. The  convocation  indeed  continued  to  be  summoned: 
but  its  legislative  authority  was  no  more.  Its  principal  busi- 
ness was  to  grant  money:  yet  even  these  grants  now  owed 
their  force,  not  to  the  consent  of  the  grantors,  but  to  the  ap- 

*  Sic  nobiles  semper  tractavisti,  ut  nulUus  principatu  minore  in  honore 
fuerint:  in  quos,  si  quid  leviter  dcliquissenty  acerbinsimus  fuisti;  nihil  an- 
quam  ciuquam  condonasti:  omnes  detpicatui  habtiisti;  nullum  apud  te  he> 
noris  autgratix  locum  obtinere  passua  es:  cum  iiUerea  temper  alieniaaiinot 
homines  ex  infima  plebe  assumptos  circum  te  habueris,  quibus  tumma  om> 
nia  defcrres.     Pole,  fol.  Ixxxiii. 
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probation  of  the  other  two  houses,  and  the  assent  qf  the 

crown.*  • 

S.  As  for  the  third  braneh  of  the  lrgislature> 

the  commons  of  England,  they  had  not  yet  ac-    !!!JIf!f™ 
.     ji*?.^.       ®^*  i  ir  commons, 

quired  sufficient  importance  to  oppose  any  eflec- 

tual  barrier  to  the  power  of  ths  sovereign,  yet  care  was  taken 
that  among  th#ni  the  leading  members  should  be  devoted  to 
the  crown,  and  that  the  speaker  should  be  one  holding  office, 
or  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  ministers-t  Freedom  of  de- 
bate was  indeed  granted:  but  with  a  qualification  which  in 
reality  amounted  to  a  refusal.  It  was  only  a  decent  freedom:^ 
and  as  the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  deciding 
what  was  or  was  not  decent,  he  frequently  put  down  the  op- 
ponents of  the  court,  by  reprimanding  the  "  varlets"  in  per- 
son, or  by  sending  to  them  a  threatening  message. 

It  is  plain  that  from  parliaments  thus  constituted,  the  crown 
had  little  to  fear:  and  though  Wolsey  had  sought  to  govern 
without  their  aid,  Henry  found  them  so  obsequious  to  his 
will,  that  he  convoked  them  repeatedly,  and  was  careful  to 
have  his  most'  wanton  and  despotic  measures  sanctioned  with 
their  approbation.  The  parliament,  as  often  as  it 
was  opened  or  closed,  by  the  king  in  person,  of-  J!**^^'^  ^ 
fered  a  scene  not  unworthy  of  an  oriental  divan.  *  *"^' 
The  form  indeed  differed  but  little  from  our  present  usage. 
The  king  sate  on  his  throne :  on  the  right  hand  stood  the 
chancellor,  on  the  left  the  lord  treasurer :  whilst  the  peers 
were  placed  on  their  benches,  and  the  commons  stood  at  the 
bar.  But  the  addresses  made  on  these  occasions  by  the  chan- 
cellor or  the  speaker,  usually  lasted  more  than  an  hbur;  and 
their  constant  theme  was  the  character  of  the  king.  The 
orators,  in  their  eficrts  to  surpass  each  other,  fed  his  vanity 
with  the  most  h}rperbolical  praise.  Cromwell  was  unable,  he 
believed  all  men  were  unable,  to  describe  the  unutterable 
qualities  of  the  royal  mind,  the  sublime  virtues  of  the  royal 
heart    Rich  told  him  that  in  wisdom  he  was  equal  to  Solo- 

*  Journals,  156.  218.  277.    The  first  instance  which  I  find  was  in  1540. 

f  The  members  were  in  a  g^reat  measure  named  by  the  crown  or  the 
lords.  See  a  letter  of  the  earl  of  Southampton  to  Cromwell,  Gleop.  £.  ir. 
175,  and  another  of  Gardiner  to  the  council.  He  observes  that  the  house 
of  commons  was  not  complete,  because  he  had  not  made  returns  as  usual 
for  several  places  (Fox,  ii.  69).  The  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold were  accustomed  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  crown.  The  former 
rcnerally  named  the  speaker.  See  the  Journals  of  the  commons  for  the 
following  reigns,  p.  24.  27. 37. 

t  Journals,  167.  This  is  the  first  time  during  Henry's  reign  that  the  re- 
quest of  freedom  of  speech  is  mentioned  in  the  Journals,  anno  1542. 
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moiiy  .in  streiifilh  and  courage  to  SanqMn,  jtf  bdiiity  aad 
address  to  AUhloni:  andcAudeley  deelaped  before'his  iaoe, 
that  Ood  halft  anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  wisdom  above 
his  fellows,  above  the  other  kings  of  the  earth,  above  all  his 
predecessors;  had  given  *  him  a  perfect  knovdedge  of  the 
scriptures,  with  which  he  had  prostrated  the  Romaa  Goliab; 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  by  whiok  he  had  gain- 
ed the  most  brilliant  victories  at  tl^P  same  time  in  remote 
places;  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  government, 
by  which  he  had  for  thirty  years  tecured'  to  his  own  realm 
the  blessings  of  peace,  while  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
suffered  the  calamities  of  war. 

During  these  harangues,  as  often  as  the  words  '<  most  sa- 
cred majesty,''  were  repeated,  or  as  any  emphatic  expression 
was  pronounced,  the  lords  rose,  and  the  whole  assembly,  in 
token  of  respect  and  assent,  bowed  profoundly  to  the  demi- 
god on  the  throne.  Henry  himself  affected  to  hear  such  ful- 
some adulation  with  indifference.  His  answer  was  invariably 
the  same :  that  he  laid  no  claim  to  superior  excellence ;  but 
that,  if  he  did  possess  it,  he  gave  the  glory  to  God,  the  author 
of  all  good  gifts;  it  was,  however,  a  pleasure  to  him  to  wit- 
ness the  affection  of  his  subjects,  and  to  learn  that  they  were 
not  insensible  of  the  blessings  which  they  enjoyed  under  his 
government* 

II.  It  IS  evident  that  the  new  dignity  of  head 
?cclc«j»-  of  the  church,  by  transferring  to  Uie  king  that 
en^'of  £e  ■'^^hority  which  had  been  hitiierto  exercised  by 
crown,  ^^  pontiff,  must  have  considerably  augmented  the 

influence  of  the  crown:  but  in. addition,  theaigu- 
ments  by  which  it  was  supported,  tended  to  debase  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  to  exalt  the  royal  prerogative  above  law 
and  equity.  When  the  adversaries  of  the  supremacy  asked 
in  what  passage  of  the  sacred  writings  the  government  of  the 
church  was  given  to  a  layman,  its  advocates  boldly  appealed 
to  those  texts,  which  prescribe  obedience  to  the  established 
authorities.  The  king,  they  maintained,  was  the  image  of 
God  upon  earth:  to  disobey  his  commands  was  to  disobey 
God  himself:  to  limit  his  authority,  when  no  limit  was  laid 
down,  was  an  offence  against  the  sovereign :  and  to  make  dis- 
tinctions, when  the  scripture  made  none,  was  an  impiety 
against  God.  It  was  indeed  acknowledged  that  this  supreme 
authority  might  be  employed  unreasonably  and  unjustly:  but 
even  then  to  resist  was  a  crime :  it  became  the  duty  of  the  suf- 
ferer to  submit;  and  his  only  resource  was  to  pray  that  the 

•  See  the  Joumab,  86. 101. 139.  161, 163. 164.  16r. 
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heart  o£fei8-Q|^rQ||^  ^Ight  be  chaD^ed;  his  o3^  cqMolation 
to  refleet|j[that  the  JLinfl^mmself  wQ|tld  heteaAi^4)e  3i!mnoned 
to  answer  for  his  conduct  before  an  unerring  trjl^unal.  Henry 
became  a  sincere  believer  in  a  doctrine  so  nattering  to  his 
pride;  and  easily  persuaded  himself  that  he  did  no  more  than 
his  duty  in  punishing  with  ieyerity  the  least  opposition  to  his 
will.  To  impress  it  on  th^  minds  of  the  people,  it  was  per- 
petually inciikated  from  ike  pulpit:  it  was  enforced  in  books 
of  controversy,  anid  instruction:  it  was  promulgated  with  au- 
thority in  the  "  Institutio*!,*'  and  afterwards  tjfthe  **  Erudi- 
tion of  a  Christian  Man.'**  Prom  that  period  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience  formed  a  leading  trait  in  the  orthodox 
creed. 

III.  The  two  great  parties,  into  which  religious 
disputes  had  separated  the  nation^  contributed  also    ^"^"^i^y  ^ 
to  strengthen  the  despotic  power  of  Henry.  They    ^^g  partits* 
were  too  jealous  of  each  other,  to  watch,  much 
less  to  resist,  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.    The  great 
object  of  both  was  the  same:  to  win  the  favour  of  the  King, 
that  they  might  crush  the  power  of  their  adversaries :  and 
with  this  view  they  flattered  his  vanity,  submitted  to  his  ca- 
price, and  became  the  obsequious  slaves  of  his  pleasure. 
Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  were  through  policy  or 
accident,  played  them  off  against  each  other;  sometimes  ap- 
pearing to  lean  to  the  old,  sometimes  to  the  new  doctrines^ 
alternately  raising  and  depressing  the  hopes  of  each,  but  never 
suffering  either  party  to  obtain  the  complete  ascendency  oyer 
its  opponent     Thus  he  kept  them  i(i  a  state  of  dependence 
on  his  will,  and  secured  their  concurrence  to  every  measure, 
which  his  passion  or  caprice  might  suggest,  without  regard  to 
reason  or  justice,  or  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land.  Of  the 
extraordinary  enactments  which  followed,  a  few  instances  may 
suffice.     1.  The  succession  to  the  crown  was  re- 
peatedly altered,  and  at  length  left  to  the  king's    ^,^?^|" 
private  judgment  or  affection.     The  right  was    ^JJ^ 
first  taken  from  Mary,  and  given  to  Elizabeth; 
then  transferred  from  Elizabeth  to  the  king's  issue  by  Jane 
Seymour  or  ajiy  future  queen;  next  restored,  on  the  failure 

*  See  Gardiner's  Treatise  de  rera  Obedientia,  in  the  Fasciculps  rerum 
expeteiidarum,  ii.  800;  and  Sampson's  de  Obedientia  Regi  prsestanda;  ibid. 
820:  also  Strype,  i.  111.  Thus  we  are  told  in  a  sermon  by  archbishop 
Cranmer:  '*  Though  the  magistrates  be  evil  and  very  tyrants  against  Utto 
commonwealth,  and  enemies  to  Christ's  religion,  yet  ye  subjects  must  obey 
in  all  worldly  things  as  tiie  Christians  do  under  the  truth,  and  ought  so  to 
do,  as  long  s^  he  commandeth  them  not  to  do  against  God."  Strype's 
Cranmer,  Kcc.  1 14.  See  also  the  king's  books,  the  Articles,  the  Institution, 
and  the  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man. 
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of  fssue  by  prince  Edward,  to  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth;  aad 
lastly 9  faifrog  issue  by  theni>  to  any  person  or  persons  to  whom 
it  should  please  him  to  assure  it  in  remainder  by  his  last  wilL* 
2.  Treasons  were  multiplied  by  the  most  vexatious,  and  often, 
if  ridicule  could  attach  to  so  grave  a  matter,  by  the  mosstriii- 
culous  laws.  It  was  once  treasM  to^disptite,  it  was  afterwards 
^  treason  to  maintain,  the  validity  of  the  marriiige  vrith  Anne 

Boleyn,  or  the  legitimacy  of  her  daughter.  It  became  treason 
to  marry  without  the  royal  license  any  of  the  king's  children, 
whether  legitimate  or  jiatural,  or  his  paternal  brothers  or  sis- 
ters, or  their  issue:  or  for  any  woman  to  mttrry  the  king  him- 
self, unless  she  were  a  maid,  or  had  previously  reveled  to 
him  her  former  incontinence.  It  was  made  treason  to  call 
the  king  a  heretic  or  schismatic,  openly  to  wish  him  harm, or 
to  slander  him,  his  wife,  or  his  issue.t  This,  the  most  heinous 
of  crimes  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  extended  from  deeds  and 
assertions  to  the  very  thoughts  of  men.  Its  guilt  was  incurred 
by  any  person  who  should  by  words,  writing,  imprinting,  or 
any  other  exterior  act,  directly  or  indirectly  accept  or  take, 
judge  or  believe,  that  either  of  the  royal  marriages,  that  with 
Catharine,  or  that  with  Anne  Boleyn,  was  valid,  or  who 
should  protest  that  he  was  not  bound  to  declare  his  opinion, 
or  should  refuse  to  swear  that  he  would  answer  tnify  such 
juestions  as  should  be  asked  him  on  those  dangerous  subjects. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  discover,  under  the  most  despotic 
governments,  a  law  more  cruel  and  absurd.  The  validity  or 
invalidity  of  the  two  marriages  was  certainly  matter  of  opinion, 
supported  and  opposed  on  each  side  by  so  many  contradictory 
arguments,  that  men  of  the  soundest  judgment  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  differ  from  each  other.  Yet  Henry,  by 
this  statute,  was  authorized  to  dive  into  the  breast  of  every 
individual,  to  extort  from  him  his  secret  sentiments  upon  oath, 
and  to  subject  him  to  the  penalty  of  treason,  if  those  senti- 
ments did  not  accord  with  the  royal  pleasure.]:  3.  The  king 
was  made  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  parliament,  by 
two  statutes,  one  of  which  gave  to  his  proclamations  the  force 
of  laws,  the  other  appointed  a  tribunal,  consisting  of  nine 
privy  counsellors,  with  power  to  punish  all  transgressors  of 
such  proclamations.§     4.  The  dreadful  punishment  of  heresy 

•  25  Hen.  VHT.  22.    28  Hen.  VIII.  7,    35  Hen.  VHI.  2. 

1 25  Hen.  Vin.  22.  26  Hen.  VIII.  13.  28  Hen.  VIII.  18.  32  Hen. 
Vin,  25.    33  Hen.  VIH.  21. 

t  28  Hen.  Vffl.  c.  7. 

S  31  Hen.  VIIL  8.  34  Hen.  VIII.  23.  We  Icam  from  a  letter  of  bishop 
Gardiner  that  these  statutes  originated  from  a  decision  of  the  judges,  that 
the  council  could  not  punish  certain  merchants,  who  had  exported  grain  in 
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was  ndt  .o^nflii^  tothoie  .who  rejected  the  ^ctriaes  which 
had  already  been  declipy^  orthodjJK,,  but  it  vMtt  extended  he- 
forehand  til  ftU  persons  who  should  teach  or  .maintain  anjr 
opinion  contrary  to  such  doctrines  as  the  king  might  after- 
wards publish.  If  the  criminal  wei'e  a  clergyman,  he  was  to 
expiate  his  third  offence  at  the  stake;  if  a  layman,  to  forfeit 
his  personal  property,  and^  imprisoned  for  life.*  Thus  was 
Henry  invested,  by  actfpf  parliament,  with  the  high  prero- 
gative of  theological  infiallibility,  and  an  obly^on  was  laid 
on  all  men,  without  exception,  whether  of  the^iew  or  of  the 
old  learning,  to  model  their  religious  opinions  and  religious 
practice  by  the  sole  judgment  of  their  sovereign.  &  By  aa 
ex  post  facto  law,  those  who  had  taken  the  first  oath  against 
the  papal  authority,  were  reputed  to  have  taken,  and  to  be 
bound  by,  a  second  and  much  more  comprehensive  oath, 
which  was  aflerwaicds  enaeted,  and  which,  perhaps,  had  it 
been  tendered  to  them,  they  would  have  refused.t 
But  that  which  made  tiie  severity  of  these 
statutes  the  more  terrible,^  was  the  manner  in  ^'°^^"' 
which  criminal  prosecutions  were  then  conducted,  treason. 
The  crown  could  hardly  fail  in  convicting  the 
prisoner,  whatever  were  bis  guilt  or  his  innocence.  He  was 
firat  interrogated  in  his  cell,  urged  with  the  hope  of  pardon 
to  make  a  confession,  or  artfully  led  by  ensnarins  questions 
into  dangerous  admissions.  When  th^  materials  of  the  prose- 
cution were  completed,  they  were  laid  before  the  grand  in- 
quest :  and,  if  the  bill  was  found,  the  conviction  of  the  accused 
might  be  pronounced  certain:  for  in  the  trial  which  followed, 
the  real  question  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  petit  jury  was, 
which  of  the  two  were  more  worthy  of  ci^edit,  the  prisoner 
who  maintained  his  innocence,  or  the  grand  inquest  which 
had  pronounced  his  guilt.  With  this  view  the  indictment, 
with  a  summary  of  the  proofs  on  which  it  had  been  found, 
was  read;  and  the  accused,  now  perhaps  for  the  first  time  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  evidence  against  him,  was.  in- 
dulged with  the  liberty  of  speaking  in  his  own  defence,   ^till 

defiance  of  a  royal  proclamation:  because  they  were  permitted  to  export  it 
by  act  of  parliament,  as  long  as  it  was  below  a  particular  price  (see  Lettec, ' 
apud  Burnet,  ii.  Rec.  114).  On  this  account  it  was  that  the  king  required 
that  his  proclamations  should  have  the  force  of  acts  of  parliament.  The 
bill  did  not  pass  without  <*  roai^  large  words"  (ibid.)  When  it  did  pass, 
the  reason  assigned  was,  '*  that  the  king  might  not  be  driven  to  extend  his 
royal  supremacy."  As  some  check  on  the  exercise  -of  this  new  prerogative, 
it  was  required  that  the  majority  of  the  council  should  advise  the  proclama- 
tion; and  it  was  moreover  declared,  that  such  proclamation  derived  all  its 
force  "from  the  authority  of  this  act."  See  the  statute  itself. 
•  34  Hen.  VIII.  1.  t  35  lien.  YIII.  1. 
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he  could  not  insist  on  the  production  of  his  accusers  that  he 
might  obtain  the  benefit  oF  cross-examination;  nor  dam  the 
aid  of  counsel  to  repel  the  tauhts,  and  unravel  the  sophistry, 
which  was  too  often  employed  at  that  period  by  the  advocate 
for  the  crown.*  In  this  method  of  trial,  every  chance  was 
in  favour  of  the  prosecution:  and  yet  it  was  gladly  exchanged 
for  the  expedient  discovered  by  Cromwell^  and  afterwards 
employed  against  its  author.  Instead  of  a  public  trial,  the 
minister  introduced  a  bill  of  attainder  into  parliament^  accom- 

{anied  with  sach  documents  as  he  thought  proper  to  submit 
t  was  passed  by  the  two  houses  with  all  convenient  expedi- 
tion; and  the  unfortunate  prisoner  found  himself  condemned 
to  the  scaffold  or  the  gallows,  without  the  opportunity  of 
opening  his  mouth  in  his  own  vindication. 

To  proceed  by  attainder  became  the  usual  practice  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  king's  reign.  It  was  more  certain  in  the 
result,  by  depriving  the  accused  of  the  few  advantages  which 
he  possessed  in  the  ordinary  courts:  it  enabled  the  minister 
to  gratify  the  royal  suspicion  or  resentment  without  the  dan- 
ger of  refutation,  or  of  unpleasant  disclosures:  and  it  satisfied 
the  minds  of  the  people,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  real 
merits  of  the  case,  could  not  dispute  the  equity  of  a  judgment 
given  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  whole  legislature. 

Thus  it  was  that  by  the  obsequiousness  of  the  parliament, 
the  assumption  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  the  aer- 
vility  of  religious  factions,  Henry  acquired  and  exercised  the 

*I  speak  with  diffidence  on  this  subject:  but  1  conceive  that  the  refual 
to  confront  the  accusers  witli  the  accused  grew  out  of  the  ancient  niuiner 
of  administering  justice,  and  was  strictly  conformable  to  the  practice  of  tiK 
courts  of  law.  Originally  there  was  but  one  jury,  that  which  is  called  the 
grand  inquest.  If  the  prisoner,  on  the  presentment  of  this  jsry,  pleaded 
not  guilty,  the  judge  might  allow  him  to  prove  his  innocence  by  the  ordeal, 
afterwards  by  the  ordeal  or  battle,  and  lastly  by  his  country,  that  is,  by  the 
venlict  of  a  petit  jury,  who  should  decide  on  the  presentment  by  the  grand 
inquest.  But  in  this  case  none  of  the  former  jury,  or  of  their  witnesKS, 
technically  termed  accusers,  and  identified  with  them,  could  be  pn>doced 
in  ^ourt:  because  they  were  an  interested  party,  the  propriety  of  whose 
proceedings  was  now  upon  trial :  and  on  that  account  the  names  of  the 
i^cusers  were  returned  on  the  back  of  the  indictment,  that  they  might  be 
challenged  as  witnesses.  It  was  first  in  the  reig^  of  Edwatd  VI.  that  the 
law  allowed  the  accusers  to  be  brought  forward:  and  after  that  it  was  lo^g 
before  the  judges  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  depart  from  the  ancient 
practice.  See  Mr.  Reeves'  Historv  of  English  Law,  ii.  268.  459.  ir,  4^4— 
505,  At  the  trial  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  the  witnesses  or  accusers 
Were  indeed  brought  before  him.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  a  partiailar 
indulgence:  **for  the  king  had  commande<l  that  the  laws  should  be  minis- 
tered to  him  with  favour  and  right."  Nor  does  it  appear  that  then  they 
were  cross  examined.  "  Their  depositions  were  read,  and  the  deponents 
were  delivered  as  prisoners  to  tlit^  officers  of  the  Tower.*'    Hall,  fol,  85. 
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most  despotic  sway  over  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects.  Happily,  the  forms  of  a  free  govern- 
ment were  «till  suffered  to  exist :  into  tiiese  forms  a  spirit  of 
resistance  to  arbitrary  power  gradually  infused  itself:  the 
proiensions  of  the  crown  were  opposed  by  the  claims  of  the 
people :  and  the  result  of  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  was  that 
constitution,  which  for  mure  than  a  century  has  excited  the 
envy  and  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
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NOTE  [A]. 


Pxm  IfABim,  in  a  letter  dated  lla)r  3,  1510^  mp  that 
pected  to  hear  ererj  day  (^the  birth  of  a  gnundcluidt  because  by  the  last 
account  from  Englandy  Cathuine  was  in  her  ninth  month:  partiii  prozimam 
esse,  quia  nono  graTetur  mense.  Tet  ti^e  English  historians  consider  Hen- 
ry»  bom  in  January  1511»  as  her  first  cUld.  That  prince  lived  only  six 
weeks.  Catharine  bore  the  king  another  son  in  Norember,  1513,  who  also 
died  in  a  short  time.  Mary  was  bom  in  1515,  February  8th.  Her  spon- 
sors at  baptism  were  the  cardinal  of  York,  the  lady  Catharine^  daughter  of 
Edward  IV .  and  the  dutchess  of  Norfolk.  Her  style  was  pfochdmed  at  the 
church  door  by  tiie  officers  of  arms:  God  eire  giMd  life  and  long  onto  the 
nght  high,  right  noble,  and  right  excellent  princess^  Maiy,  prmceas  of 
Engbuid,  and  daughter  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king.    Stantfoid,  499. 


NOTE  [B]. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  reasoning  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
ma^  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  It  is  taken  from  Du  Pin,  Cent* 
Xfu  1.  iL  p.  142. 

**  Those  en  the  king's  party  aUe^ped;  1.  That  the  laws  of  Moses  which 
concerned  marriage,  woe  not  particular  for  the  Jews,  but  were  for  aU 
times  and  all  nations;  that  they  were  grounded  upon  natural  decency;  that 
God  calls  the  breaches  of  those  laws  wickedness  and  abominations,  and 
threatens  the  most  severe  punishments  to  such  as  will  not  observe  themi 
and  that  the  prohibition  to  marry  the  broUier's  wifjp,  was  not  less  strict  than 
that  of  manymg  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  set-down 
in  Leviticus. 

**  2.  That  that  law  was  never  repealed  nor  explained  by  Jesus  Christ,  or 
hisapostles. 

**  3.  But  that,  on  the  contrary,  8t  John  the  Baptist  had  sharply  reproved 
Herod  for  marrying  Ids  brother's  wife. 

«4.  Thatthe  first  Christians  had  ever  accounted  the  laws  of  Leviticua 
to  be  inviolable:  that  TertuDlan,  Origen,  St  Basil,  St  Jesome,  St  Chry- 
sostom,  St  Ambrose^  St  Augnstin,  and  Hesychius^had  severely  condemn- 
ed the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  brother's  wifof  and  aflirmed,  that  this 
prohibition  was  nOt  particular  to  the  Jews,  but  general  to  aU  mankind;  that 
the  council  of  Neocaesarea  excommunicated  every  man,  who  married  his 
wife's  sistCT,  and  the  woman  that  should  marry  two  brothers,  and  the  same 
canon  was  confirmed  by  the  council  held  vamx  GregMy  If.;  that  in  all  the 
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eonnalB,  that  hire  taken  notice  of  the  d^;rees  of  affiniiy,  widibi  vUckH 
is  unlawful  to  contract  mairi^^  this  of  the  brother  aod  aister<4ii-kv  spot 
among  theai:  that  the  pope  St.  Gregory  being  consulted  by  AuguStbittlK 
monk,  whom  he  sent  into  England,  whether  it  was  Uwful  for  a  mtn  to 
marry  hfs  brother's  widow,  answered,  that  this  sort  of  msrtiages  wasfir 
bidden:  and  if  any  persons  who  were  Utely  conrerted  had  contracted  1117 
such  before  their  conversion,  they  ought  to  be  ad^nsed  not  to  assodatefidi 
their  wives:  and  that  there  never  was  a  more  favourable  occasion  to  (fis- 
pense  with  such  marriages  than  thia^  if  the  church  had  had  power." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writers  of  the  queen's  party  nnintaJDed:  1. 
**  That  the  prohibition  in  Levitiousto  marry  a  brothers  wife,  was  not  a  kv 
of  nature,  but  only  a  positive  law;  which  Moses  had  sufficiently  shown  by 
commanding  in  Deuteronomy  the  brother  to  marry  his  brother's  widov, 
when  he  died  without  children,  demonstrating  by  this  exception,  tbst  the 
Hw  admitted  of  dispensation,  and  consequently  was  not  a  law  of  mtase: 
that  before  Moses -that  law  was  of  no  force,  because  Jacob  married  Loh 
and  Bachel,  two  sisters:  and  Judah,  after  he  had  niarried  two  of  his  sods  to 
Tamar,  promised  her  the  third. 

"  2*  lliat  in  the  New  Testament  Jesus  Christ  approved  of  the  excejttioa 
an  Deuteronomy,  in  answer  to  the  Sadduceesi  who  had  proposed  that  hv 
to  hiro. 

**  3.  That  St.  John  the  Baptist  reproved  Herod  for  marxyinff  hisbrotbo'i 
wife,,  either  because  his  brother  was  yet  living,  or  because,  if  he  was  des4 
he  had  left  childrem    . 

**  4.  That  the  fisithers  always  looked  upon  the  law  of  Deuteronooqr  ssia 
exception  to  that  of  Leviticus{  that  in  the  ancient  apostolic  canons,  be  thit 
married  two  sisters,  one  after  another,  was  only  put  out  of  the  clei|Qr;a»i 
in  the  council  of  Elvira,  only  three  years'  penance  was  imposed  upon 
them;  that  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws,  which  forbid  these  naiisgei, 
.fbrbid  also  marriages  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity;  ^t  there  is  Mt 
certainly  any  prohibition  of  such  marriages  by  the  law  of  nature;  thst  the 
popes,  who  condemned  these  marriages,  did  not  deprive  themsdresoftbe 
power  of  dispensing  in  some  cases,  though  they  did  seldom  doK;  andthit 
there  are  examples  of  marriages  made  within  the  degrees  forbidden  in  U- 
viticus,  which  have  been  always  looked  upon  as  lawful  marriages." 

To  me  two  things  appear  evident:  1.  That  the  law  in  t^viticus  was  not 
jn  its  own  nature  ao  binding  as  never  to  admit  of  dispensation;  because  aich 
dispensation  is  allowed  in  Deuteronomy:  2.  That  Moses  published  both 
the  law  and  the  exception  to  it  for  the  use  of  the  Jew&  Whether  both  or 
either  were  to  be  extended  to  other  nations,  is  a  question  q»  which  tbe 
tcriptiu^  is  silent. 


NOTE  fC]. 
•  - 

The  proceedings  before  the  legates  in  the  cause  of  the  divorce  hue 
been  extracted  from  the  register,  and  published  by  Uerb^  (361— ^}i 
and  more  briefly  by  Burnet,  iii.  46. 

I.  The  evidence  in  proof  of  tbe  consummation  of  the  marriage  between 
Arthur  and  Catharine,  amounts  to  this:  that  tbe  prince  was  fifteen  yesis 
old;  that  he  slept  two  or  three  nij^hts  in  the  same  bed  with  tiie  piincessi 
and  that  on  two  occasions  h^madc  mdelicate  allusions  to  that  circum^ance- 
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At  Catherine  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  court,  we  are  ignonnt  what 
answer  her  counsel  might  have  given.  But  we  know  that  one  oi  the  wit- 
nesses ezanuned  before  the  legates,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  declared  that  the  - 
<|ueen  had  often  denied  the  consummation  to  hun  sub  testimonio  consden- 
tiae  suar{  that  she  also  denied  it  upon  oath  in  her  appeal  to  the  pontiff: 
that  at  the  trial  she  put  it  to  the  kinr  himself,  whether  tkkc  were  not  a  Tir- 
gin  when  she  came  to  his  bed;  and  that  car<Uiial  Pole  also  reminded  Hemy 
of  a  conversation,  in  which  he  had  acknowledged  the  same  Wihe  eigperor, 
when  that  prince  was  in  England.    Poll  defensio  unit  ecd.  fol.  Ixzvii. 

Bacon  (p.  117)  asserts  that  Heniy  did  not  take  the 'title  of  prince  of 
Wales  for  some  months  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  because  it  was  possi- 
ble that  the  princess  might  be  pregnant.    If  the  fact  were  so,  or  if  anj  ad-  * 
vantage  could  have  been  derived.from  it,  it  would  not  have  been  overlooked 
at  the  trial. 

II.  It  was  contended  for  the  king,  that  the  bull  of  dispensation  was  void, 
because  it  had  been  obtuned  on  grounds  manifestly  fidse;  viz.  that  Henry 
and  Catharine  wished  to  marry,  in  order  to  give  by  their  marriage  greater 
stability  to  the  friendship  between  the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain.  Thb 
clause,  it  was  contended,  invalidated  the,  whole  instrument;  because  there 
was  at  that  time  no  danger  of  enmity  between  the  two  crowns,  and  because 
the  prince  and  princess  could  not  have  entertained  any  such  notions,  as  it 
attributed  to  them. 

But  in  addition  to  the  bull,  Catharine  had  obtained  from  Spain,  the  copy 
of  a  breve  of  dispensation,  which  was  so  worded  as  to  elude  this  objectioii. 
The  king^s  counsel  denied  its  authenticity.  1.  If  the  breve  were  not  a  forgeiy, 
why  was  it  not  in  England  ?  How  came  it  to  be  in  Spain }  How  happened 
it  that  no  trace  of  its  existence  could  be  discovereo  in  Rome  ?  2.  It  was 
dated  on  the  same  day  with  the  bull,  Dec.  26, 1503:  a  manifest  anacronism. 
For  if  in  bulls  the  year  was  computed  from  the  first  of  Januaiy,  in  breves  it 
was  computed  from  the  25th  of  December:  so  Uiat  in  radity  the  breve  was 
dated  one  whole  year  before  the  bull,  and  even  before  Julius,  who  was 
made  to  grant  the  dispensation,  had  been  chosen  pope. 

What  answer  was  returned  by  the  advocates  of  Catharine,  we  know  not. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  objections,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
breve  was  genuine.  1.  From  the  attestations  of  its  authenticity  given  by 
the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  the  papal  nuncio,  by  whom  it  was  examined 
before  the  emperor  and  his  council  (apud  Herb.  264) :  2.  From  the  conduct 
of  Henry  himself,  who  acted  as  if  he  knew  it  to  be  genuine.  He  had  de- 
manded that  the^  original  should  be  sent  to  him.  Charles  very  prudently 
refused:  but  offered  to  deposit  it  with  the  pope,  that  it  might  be  impartially 
examined.  Henry,  however,  ordered  his  agents  to  decline  the  offer,  and 
to  dissuade  Clement  from  having  any  concern  in  the  matter.  Burnet,  i.  Re- 
cords, ii.  66.  73,  74.  3.  From  the  deposition  of  bishop  Fox,  that  several 
dispensations  were  obtained.     Herb.  274. 

But,  supposing  the  breve  to  be  genuine,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its  ex- 
istence, and  for  the  error  in  the  date?  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Julius  to 
Henry  VII.  (apud  Herb.  370),  tliat  the  bull  was  expedited  with  great  haste 
at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  Isabella,  the  mother  of  Catharine,  who,  aware 
of  the  dangerous  state  of  her  health,  solicited  from  the  pontiflf  the  consola- 
tion of  possessing  before  her  death  a  copy  of  the  dispensation  in  favour  of 
her  daughter.  But,  if  we  compare  that  bull  with^he  treaty  of  marriage,  we 
shall  find  that  it  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  to  which  the  parents  of  the 
parties  had  4U^eed:  that  it  should  be  conceived  in  the  most  ample  form 
which  could  oe  devised,  and  that  it  should  contain  a  clause,  authorizing 
the  union  of  Catharine  with  Henry,  *'  though  her  previous  marriage  with 
Arthur  had  been  contracted  in  the  face  of  the  church,  and  allerwards  con- 
summated.'*   (Rym.  xiii.  80.)    When  it  was  discovered  that  the  bull  omit- 
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ted  this  important  clause,  and  was  defective  in  other  respects,  there  can  be 
Kttle  doubt  that  the  matter  would  be  represented  to  the  court  of  Rome,  uid 
that  a  second  dispensation,  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  .the  first,  wooUd  be 
issued  in  form  of  a  bull  or  a  breve.  It  was  usual  on  such  occasioos  to 
employ  in  the  last  instrument  the  originaTdate:  nor  will  it  exdte  surprise, 
if  the  clerk,  at  the  moment  when  he  transcribed  that  date  from  the  fint(fii- 
pensation,  did  not  advert  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  breves  the  year  ooa- 
menced  six  days  more  early  than  in  bulla. 

m.  The  king^s  counsel  gave  in  evidence  the  protest  made  by  the  prince, 
when  he  was  on  the  point  oif  completing  his  fourteenth  year.  What  adnn- 
tag«  could  be  derived  from  it,  1  do  not  see.  For  if  it  were  argued'  that  tbe 
protest  was  a  legal  revocation  of  the  contract  between  the  parties,  itnost 
also  have  been  admitted  that  the  subsequent  marriage  was  a  complete  nli* 
fication  of  it.  If  the  protest  revoked  the  contract,  the  marriage  revoked^ 
protest.  In  a  word,  all  that  can  be  collected  with  any  certainty  from  tbe 
evidence  given  before  the  legates  is,  that  Arthur,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  tad 
slept  in  tiie  same  bed  with  the  princess.  This  was  the  only  condusioD 
drawn  fVom  it,  when  the  proceedings  recommenced  before  archbishop  Ciaa- 
mer,  and  was  declared  by  the  canonists  in  the  convocation  a  presanptiTe 
proof  that  the  marriage  had  been  consummated. 

Before  I  close  this  subject  I  ought  perhaps  to  notice  an  extract  fnm  one 
of  the  Lansdowne  manuscripts,  containing  an  assemblage  of  materials  foru 
ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  from  1500,  to  1510,  by  bishop  KenoeL 
Under  1505  he  says,  «  The  king  (Henry  VII.)  in  a  declining  health  bepo 
to  flill  into  melancholy  thought^  and  to  imagine  that  the  untimely  death  of 
his  queen,  and  the  growing  weakness  of  his  own  constitution,  were  a  soil  of 
judgment  upon  hiin  for  consenting  to  the  contract  made  between  priaoe 
Henry  and  his  brother's  wife:  for  wnich  reason  he  made  it  a  part  <rfhB  pen- 
tential  courses  to  dissuade  his  son  Henry  from  ever  perfecting  and  gousuid- 
mating  that  match,  as  the  account  is  best  given  by  sir  Richud  Iforyane." 
After  an  extract  from  the  Apomaxis  calummarum  by  Moryane,  be  proceeds: 
**  the  king  for  this  purpose  sent  for  the  prince  to  Richmond,  and  there  bjhis 
own  Influence  and  the  concurrent  advice  of  his  wisest  counsellor  Fbs,biifaop 
of  Winchester,  &c.  prevailed  with  him  to  make  a  solemn  protes|atioa  againrt 
the  vaUdity  of  that  contract,  and  a  promise  never  to  maJce  it  good  1^  a  wb- 
sequent  matrimony.''  But  this  statement  is  liable  to  numerous  objections' 
1,  If  Henry  VII.  had  ever  expressed  to  his  son  any  doubt  respecting!^ 
validitjr  of  the  dispensation,  Henry  VHI.  would  certainly  have  availed  hisi- 
self  of  it  when  he  determined  to  divorce  Catharine.  In  his  speeches  and 
despatches  he  often  attempts  to  exphun  the  origin  of  his  scruples,  and  to 
defend  them;  but  he  never  once  mentions  any  doubt  or  objection  made  bj 
his  father.  2.  If  be  could  have  proved  that  the  protestation  originated  from 
religious  motives,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  done  it  before  the  l^tes. 
But  the  evidence  before  them  proves  the  contrary.  Warham,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  owned  Indeed  he  did  not  at  first  approve  of  the  marriage,  and 
told  the  kin^  so  in  presence  of  Fox,  who  advised  it:  but  added  that  when 
the  bull  of  chspenaation  arrived,  he  contradicted  it  no  more.  In  addi^ 
he  deposed  that'because  the  ssiid  king  Henry  appeared  not  much  inclined 
to  the  marriage,  he  entreated  him  to  persuade  the  prince  to  protest  against 
it.  But  on  what  grounds  he  advised  this  protest,  he  has  not  told  us.  Herb. 
271.  Fox,  however,  who  is  said  by  Kennet  to.  have  advised  it  on  motifes 
of  reli^on,  says  the  contrary.  He  tells  us,  that  though  *•  the  protest  w 
made,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  king  that  his  son  should  many  the  lady 
Catharine;  but  that  he  deferred  the  solemnization  of  this  intended  natn- 
mony  by  reason  of  some  discord  which  was  at  that  time  betwixt  himandtlif 
king  of  Spain,  for  the  calling  back  of  the  dowry."  Herb.  274.  3.  That  the 
protest  was  entirely  a  political  measure  is  evident  from  the  testimony  m 
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biaho]^  Fox»  which  I  have  just  mentioned:  from  tbo  racceedhi^  negodftdons 
in  which  Henij  always  expreaaed  his  consent  to  the  aolemmzation  of  the 
marriage,  proTided  the  marriage  portion  were  previously  pud  (see  this  hia* 
tory,  vol.  V.  p.  447  et  8eq<|.}:  and  from  the  fkct  of  hia  havmg  received  two 
payments  a  little  before  bis  death,  snd  not  only  signed  the  receipts  himself, 
but  compelled  his  son  to  sign  them.  This  completely  overturns  the  state- 
ment of  his  regret  for  having  sofTered  the  contract  to  be  made,  and  of  hia 
resolution  during  his  penitential  coursea,  to  prevent  ita  accomplishment. 
Morysine  and  Kennet  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  protest:  the  rest  waa 
probably  invented  to  account  for  that  existence. 


NOTE[D]. 

That  I  may  not  incur  the  reproach  of  misrepresentation,  I  purpose  in  this 
note  to  specify  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  dispute  the  value  of 
the  answers  returned  by  the  universities. 

1 .  Cavendish,  an  attentive  observer,  tells  us  that "  such  as  had  any  rule,  or 
had  the  custody  of  their  university  seala,  were  choked  by  the  comroissioneni 
with  notable  sums  of  money."  Cavendish,  417.  The  first  parliament  under 
queen  Mary  asserts  that  the  answers  of  the  foreign  universities  had  been  ob- 
tained by  bribes,  those  of  our  own  by  sinister  workings,  and  secret  threaten* 
ing^.  St.  1  Mary,  c.  1.  Pope  Clement  in  one  of  his  letters  observes,  that 
no  artifice,  no  entreaty,  no  money  was  spared  to  obtain  a  favourable  sub- 
acription.    Nullo  non  astu,  et  preoe  et  pretio.     Apud  Raynald,  p.  647. 

2.  Of  the  "  secret  workdng^  and  sinister  threatenings"  employed  in 
the  Engliah  nniversities  we  have  sufficient  evidence.  In  February  1530 
Gardiner  and  Fox  were  sent  to  Cambridge  to  procure  an  answer  in  the  af- 
firmative to  the  following  question:  Is  it  prohibited  by  the  divine  and  natu- 
ral law  for  a  brother  to  marry  the  relict  of  his  deceased  brother?  Finding 
the  sense  of  the  university  a^nst  them,  they  proposed  that  the  matter 
ahould  be  referred  to  a  committee,  in  which  the  decision  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  should  be  taken  for  the  decision  of  the  whole  body.  This 
question  was  twice  put  and  lost:  but  on  a  third  division,  **  b3r  the  labour  of 
friends  to  cause  some  to  depart  the  house  who  were  against  it,"  it  was  car- 
ried* The  committee  was  accordingly  appointed.  Of  the  29  members  16 
had  already  promised  their  votes  to  the  king,  and  four  had  given  hopes  of 
compliance:  "of  the  which  four,"  say  the  commissioners  in  their  letter  to 
Henry,  **  if  we  get  two,  and  obtain  of  anotlier  to  be  absent,  it  is  sufficient 
for  our  purpose."  An  affirmative  answer  was  now  given.  Yet  it  disap- 
pointed the  hope  of  the  king,  for  it  embraced  a  condition  which  he  ^lad 
excluded  from  the  question:  ''if  the  widow  had  been  carnally  known  by 
her  former  husband."  Henry  compluncd  of  this  addition:  but  Dr.  Buck- 
master,  the  vice-chancellor,  assured  him  that  it  was  so  necessary  to  admit 
it,  that  without  such  admission  they  would  have  been  left  in  a  minority. 
See  Burnet,  i.  Rec.  RS— 88.  iii.  Rec.  20—24. 

3.  At  Oxford  the  opposition  was  still  more  obstinate.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  king  sent  letter  auer  letter,  messenger  after  messenger,  to  the  univer- 
sity. At  length  recourse  was  had  to  Uie  experience  and  policy  of  Fox, 
who  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Oxford,  and  employ  the  same  expedients 
there  which  had  proved  successful  in  the  sister  university.  On  the  4th  of 
April  he  obtained  a  decree,  investing  a  rommlttce  of  thirty-three  person* 
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with  fuU  authority  to  answer  the  question.  Of  the  tiitrty^three  the  bnkf 
of  Lincoln,  the  ▼ice-chancellor,  and  Dr.  Stinton,  were  appointed  by  nwe^ 
their  tiiirty  colleagues  were  left  to  their  chmce.  Whttliher  two  tMiof 
these  pronounced  m  iaroor  of  the  king  or  not  is  nther  doobtluL  A  dder- 
ndnaGon  in  the  affinnative»  with  the  same  oon^on  appended  to  it,  whid 
had  been  adopted  at  CambridgCy  was  forwarded  to  H^u^:  but  iti  oppo- 
nents denied  that  it  had  obtained  the  consent  of  ^ttt  majon^,  and  affined 
that  the  seal  of  the  uniFernty  had  been  affixed  to  it  clandestine^.  See 
Wi]^  Con.  iu.  736.  Wood,  355.  fiddes»  Sec  u.  83— 85.  Coffier.iLsa^ 
53.    Bomet,  iii.  Rec.  35—38. 

Cardinal  Pole*  in  his  letter  to  Henry,  obsenres  that  he  found  it  moit  dtf> 
ficult  to  obtain  subscriptions  at  home  than  abroad:  and  that  he  overcane 
the  difficulty  with  the  aid  of  menacing  letters.  Nunquam,  ubi  connsteR^ 
inrenisset,  nisi  ex,  quae  plus  quam  preces  valere  solent  apud  motam 
animoB,  minaram  retertae  regix  liters  ad  scholarum  principes  qusa  auai^ 
trices  copix  summissx,  aciem  jam  inclinatam  sustinuissent — -Omaa  on- 
nibus  viis  tentabas,  qui  aliqua  doctrinx  et  literarum  opinione  esseat:  em 
quibus  tamen  plus  tibi  negotii  fuit  quam  cum  exteria.  PoL  Defen.  fid. 
Ixxvii.  Ixxviii. 

4.  The  Italian  commission  consisted  of  Ghinucci,  bishop  of  Woroeitcr, 
Gregorio  Cassali,  Stokesley,  and  Croke.  But  Croke  seems  to  ht?e  bees 
the  most  active,  and  to  bare  employed  a  number  of  inferior  agenti>  vboK 
honesty  in  some  instances  he  suspected.  If  we  may  believe  lum,  vhcB- 
ever  he  tailed,  it  was  on  account  of  the  threats  and  promises  of  the  ioipe* 
rialistS)  if  he  succeeded,  it  was  not  through  bribes,  for  he  never  gave  the 
subscriber  any  thing,  till  he  had  written  his  name,  and  then  nothing  siore 
than  an  honourable  present.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  trusted  OHicb  to 
the  influence  of  these  honourable  presents:  for  in  his  letter  to  thekisgi 
dated  July  Ist,  he  says,  **  Albeit,  gracious  lord,  if  that  in  time  I  had  bees 
sufficiently  furnished  with  money,  albeit  I  have  besides  this  seal  (vhich 
cost  me  100  crowns)  procured  unto  your  highness  one  hundred  isJ 
ten  subscriptions,  yet  it  had  been  nothing  in  comparison  of  that  that  nigbt 
easily  and  would  have  been  done."  Burnet,  i.  Rec  ii.  xzxriii.  Sti]rpe»  i> 
App.^106. 

Stokesley  and  Croke  had  sent  a  fiivourable  answer  fiom  the  uniTeratj 
of  Bologna,  which  Henry  prized  the  more,  because  Bologna  was  atiiated 
in  the  papal  dominions.  This  instrument  had  no  date;  was  signed  by  Fil- 
lavidno,  a  carmelite  iriar,  by  command,  as  was  pretended,  of  the  uniTeisi^ 
and  was  ordered  to  be  kept  a  profound  secret.  The  secret,  howere^ 
transpired;  Pallavicino  and  the  notary  who  attended,  were  called  befiiK 
tiie  governor  on  the  9th  of  September:  and  from  their  confessions  itap* 
peared  that  the  instrument  was  composed  by  Pallavicino  himself,  was  ap- 
proved by  four  other  friars,  and  was  signed  by  tiie  former  on  the  10th  of 
June.  What  proceedings  followed,  we  know  not:  but  Croke,  to  discorer 
who  had  betrayed  the  secret,  called  before  him  the  friars,  the  notaiy».aod 
the  coi>yers  of  the  instrument,  and  examined  them  upon  oath.  From  their 
depositions,  which  probably  for  his  own  justification,  he  transmitted  to 
Enj^land,  tiie  preceding  particulars  are  extracted:  and  when  the  reader  has 
weighed  them,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  what  right  such  an  instrument  can 
have  to  be  considered  as  the  real  answer  of  the  univerrity.  See  Hyntti 
xiv.  393.  395—397. 

At  Ferrsra,  Croke  applied  separately  to  the  faculties  of  theolo^  uA 
law.  The  theologians  were  divided.  One  party  gave  an  answer  inhvtnr 
of  Henry;  but  the  instrument  was  carried  oft  by  tiieir  opponents.  Crab 
solicited  the  interference  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara:  by  open  force  the  valua- 
ble prize  was  wrested  from  the  possession  of  the  robbers;  and  was  cMidii^ 
transmitted  to  England.    But  in  his  negociation  with  the  civilians  tod 
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caaoiMU  the  agent  wis  leas  succeiflfuL  He  ofRered  them  100  crowiu^  and 
wis  told  tiuKt  the  sum  was  not  wcnlh  their  acceptance.  Kepenttng  of  his 
panimonjry  he  offca^ed  150  the  next  mominr :  but  he  was  then  too  kte;  the 
»ctilt3r  had  resolTed  not  to  interfere  in  so  deucate  a  question.  From  Padua, 
howerer,  he  sent  an  answer.  How  it  was  obtained*  is  a  secret:  but  it  cost 
100  crowns.    Burnet,  i.  91. 

5.  If  in  Germany  subscriptions  could  not  be  obtained,  it  was  not  through 
want  of  agents  or  of  bribes.  The  agents  were  Cranmer,  Gioranni,  Casaali, 
Andreas,  and  PrevideUus:  and  that  money  was  ]>romiscd,  is  plain  from  the 
following  testimony  of  Coclxus:  ofFerebatur  mihi  his  annis  superioribus 
ampla  remunerationis  et  auri  spes,  si  contra  matrimonium  regis  cum  Catha- 
rina  vel  ipse  scribere,  vel  uniyerBitatum  aliquot  Germanise  sententias,  quales 
aliquot  Gallis  et  Italic  academic  dedisscsit,  procurare  voluissem.  Cod. 
in  Scop,  apud  Banders,  p.  60. 

6.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  arts  were  employed  with  the 
French  univeruties,  ss  with  those  of  Italy.  The  letters  published  by  Le 
Grand,  hare  exposed  the  whole  intrigue  ^tfa  respect  to  the  umversity  of 
Paris.  The  first  meeting  broke  up,  after  passing  a  resolution  not  to  de- 
liberate at  all  on  the  (question.  FrMicis  compelled  the  members  to  assem- 
ble agun,  and  a  promise  was  made  to  Henry  that  out  of  nxty-three  roices 
he  should  hare  a  majority  of  fifty-six.  On'  a  diyision  it  appeared  that  he 
had  OBly,a  minority  of  twenty-two  against  thirty-ox.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
wrote  to  the  Ftench  cabinet  to  complun.  Assembhes  were  repeatedly 
held:  and  one  of  these  was  so  artfully  managed,  that  the  king  obtained 
fifty-three  votes  sgainst  thirty-seven.  The  fiiculty  assembled  the  next  day 
to  rescind  those  proceedings.  They  were  disappointed.  The  bishop  of 
Senlis  had  carried  away  the  register;  it  was  impoaable  to  erase  the  decree : 
and  a  resolution  was  passed  forbidding  anv  member  to  give  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  Henry.  f^!ancis,  irritated  hj  tneir  obstinacy,  ordered  tiie  presi- 
dent of  the  paruament  to  make  a  judicial  inquiry  into  their  conduct:  but 
that  minister,  better  informed  than  the  king,  advised  him  to  aUow  the  mat- 
ter to  sleep  in  silence:  for  if  all  the  particulars  were  made  public,  the  in- 
quiry would  prov^  to  the  prejudice  or  Henry.  J'ecris  audit  Seigneur,  que 
Ton  la  doit  fiure  surseoir,  jusqu'ii  ce  que  le<&t  seigneur  aura  entendu  par 
moy  comment  I'affaure  a  et^  conduite,  et  que  la£te  information  pourroit 
par  aventure  plus  nuire  audit  Roy  d'Angleterre  que  profiter.  Le  Grand, 
lii.  458—491.  Du  Moulins,  an  unexceptionable  witness,  says  that  he  had 
examined  the  account  laid  before  Frands,  from  which  it  was  evident  that 
the  votes  ^ven  for  Henry  had  been  purchased  with  English  gold,  and  that 
the  real  opinion  of  the  univerrity  was  against  the  divorce.  Molin.  Not  ad 
const.  Dec.  p.  602. 


NOTE  [E]. 

Mr.  Nasmith,  in  his  edition  of  Tanner's  Notitia,  has  given  us  from  the 
Liber  Regis  and  other  sources,  as  accurate  an  account  as  can  be  expected 
of  the  annual  revenue  of  all  the  monastic  houses.  The  result  is  the  follow- 
ing. 
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No.  of  Howei.      Orden.  aiffiinn.  - 

186 Benedictines 65,87T  14    0 

20....Chiniacs 4972    9    2} 

9.... Carthusians 2947  15    4| 

101  ...Cistercians... 18,691  12    6 

173....\u8tins 33,027    111 

32....PrenionstratensiaDS 4807  14    1 

25. . . .  Gilbertins 3421  13    9 

3....FonteyTaudNuns 825    8     Si 

3....Minore8ses 548  10    6 

l....Bridgettine8 1731    8    9| 

2....Bonhoinines 859    5  11] 

Knights  Hospttalars 5394    6    5} 

Friars 809  11    8i 


£142,914  12    9i 

This  sam  is  the  one-and^wentieth  p«rt  of  the  whole  rental  of  tiie  iiatioii> 
if  Mr.  Hume  be  correct  in  estimating  it  at  3,000,000/. 


NOTE  [F]. 

I  might  have  rendered  this  accoant  of  the  condemnation  and  death  of 
Anne  Boleyn  more  interesting,  by  representing  her  as  an  innocent  and  in- 
jured woman,  falling  a  idctim  to  tiie  intrigues  of  a  religious  &cdon.  Hist 
those  who  lamented  the  consequences  of  her  marriage  with  Hemy,  wmild 
readily  expose  her  indiscretions,  and  rejoice  in  her  fiJl,  b  indeed  probable^* 
but  of  the  existence  of  any  conspiracy  agunst  her,  the  faintest  trace  is  not 
to  be  discovered  in  real  histoxy.  In  politics  she  seems  tahave  been  op- 
posed to  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Nortolk.  He  was  one  of  those  who  ex- 
amined her,  and  he  presided  at  her  trial:  but  we  have  no  reason  to  befiere 
Ukat  he  had  any  other  concern  in  the  prosecution,  than  what  fell  to  bis  lot 
as  a  privy-counsellor,  and  the  first  nobleman  in  the  realm.  Foreigners 
seem  to  have  been  divided  on  the  question  of  her  guilt  or  innocence.  I 
have  noticed  two,  Metiren  and  Thevet,  who  pronounce  in  her  favour.  I 
may  mention  two  others,  who  have  pronounced  against  her,  Polydore  and 
Marot.  Both  were  in  England  at  the  time  of  her  trial.  Polydore  says,  in 
adulterio  deprehensa,  cum  suis  mcechis  capite  repente  plectitiir.  Pol.  &0, 
Marot,  that,  relying  on  the  statute  which  made  it  treason  to  speak  ill  of 
the  queen,  she  had  less  fear  to  indulge  in  unlawful  amours.  Apnd  Le  Grand, 
ii.  163.  Little  confidence,  however,  can  be  placed  in  sucli  testimonies. 
The  two  first  speak,  by  their  own  admission,  fix)m  report:  the  two  last 
probably  from  the  impression  made  on  their  minds  by  her  condemna- 
tion. 

In  favour  of  Anne  may  be  urged,  1.  The  improbability  that  a  woman  in 
her  cirumstances  would  have  exposed  herself  by  such  conduct  as  that 
with  which  she  is  cliarged,  to  the  loss  of  life  and  royalty:  and  the  sUU 
greater  improbability  that  she  should  admit  such  a  number  of,  lovers:  2. 
The  facility  with  which  during  this  reign  state  prisoners  were  convicted  (I 
recollect  but  one  out  of  the  whole  number,  lord  Dacres,  who  was  acquit- 
ted: Stow,  570):  and  3.  Her  own  repeated  asseverations  of  her  innocence 
during  her  confinement  in  the  Tower.    Against  her  may  be  urged,  1.  Her 
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silence  at  the  time  of  execution,  when  she  only  begged  that  men  would 
judTO  IfaTOurably  of  her.  To  account  for  this,  it  has  been  yiid  that  she 
perhaps  feared  to  irritate  the  king  by  a  denial  of  the  crime.  But  I  see 
not  the  force  of  such  a  motive:  in  similar  circumstances  Catharine  Howard 
boldly  asserted  her  innocence:  2.  Her  own  admissions,  which  according  to 
lord  Herbert  (446.)  prove  '*  that  she  took  the  utmost  liber^  that  could  be 
honestly  allowed  her:"  3.  The  testimony  of  Smeaton,  who,  before  the 
council,  acknowledged  that  he  had  committed  adultery  with  her  (thrice, 
according  to  Le  Grand,  ii.  163),  who  pleaded  guilty  at  the  bar,  and  (Ud  not 
revoke  his  confession  at  his  death.  To  weaken  this  argument  it  has  been 
said,  that  he  was  not  confironted  with  her  at  the  trial,  and  that  his  confes- 
sion was  drawn  from  him  by  a  promise,  or  by  the  hope  of  pardon.  But 
both  these  are  eratuitous  suppositions.  We  know  not  whether  he  was 
confronted  with  her  or  not,  or  whether  she  requested  it  or  not;  but  this  we 
know,  that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  court  to  grant  such  an  indulgence 
(see  p.  487).  Again  we  have  no  knowledge  that  any  hope  of  pardon  was 
held  out  to  Smeaton.  If  there  was,  and  he  found  himself  deceived,  would 
he  not  have  asserted  his  innocence  at  the  gallows?  1  know  not  a  more  im-  • 
probable  supposition  than  that  a  man  should  avow  himself  guilty  of  a  crime 
which  he  hauid  not  committed,  and  die  with  the  same  falsehood  in  his 
mouth. 

In  the  hypothems  that  Anne  was  innocent,  there  is  something  very  sin- 
gular in  the  conduct  of  her  daughter  ^ueen  Elizabeth.  Mary  no  sooner 
ascended  the  throne,  than  she  hastened  to  repeal  the  acts  derogatory  from 
the  honour  of  her  mother.  Elizabeth  sate  on  it  almost  five-and-forty  years; 
yet  made  no  attempt  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  her  mother.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  not  reviewed:  the  act  of  attainder  and  divorce  was  not  re- 
pealed. It  seemed  as  if  she  had  forgotten,  or  wished  the  world  to  forget, 
that  there  ever  existed  such  a  woman  as  Anne  Boleyn. 
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